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H  E  E     MOST 


GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 


THE 


QUEEN. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KENT. 


The  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  K.G. 
The  Duke  of  Northumbekland. 
The  Marquis  of  Nokjianry. 
The  Maruuis  of  Dowxsiiiue. 
ThcMAUouis  „r  Hertford. 

The  M\V.:!l-V<  (IF  S\1.1^F.FUY. 

EiFLii-M  u;mi  M  til-  \l  vi;(a:is  of  Anglesey. 

Genffaf  \  f^:  oim   II akfinge,  G.C.B.,  Com.-in-Chief. 

General  Vlscuf.nt  Co.urermeue,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 

Earl  Grei. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  &  Kincaedine. 

Earl  Granville. 

Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  Earl  of  Bradford. 

The  Earl  of  Wakwick. 

Earl  Ducie. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  Earl  of  Durham. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby. 

Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

Earl  Spencer. 

Viscount  Gage. 

Lord  Portman. 

Bishop  of  Exeter. 

Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Count  Calorado. 

Lord  Hoav.^rd  De  Walden,  G.C.B. 

Lord  Willouohby  D'Eresby,  P.C. 

Lord  Colchester. 

The  Ripht  Hon.  Lord  Panmure,  Minister  of  War. 

Lord  Wenlock. 

Lord  Colborn. 

Lord  Talbot  De  Malahide. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Lord  Lovatt. 

Lord  Keane. 

Lord  Feversham. 

liORD  Erskine. 

Lord  Foley. 

Lord  Hardwick. 

The  Earl  of  Ilford. 

Lord  Rendlesiiam.  M.P. 

LORII  SrWFFY,  M.P. 

Lokf  ll\FKi<,  ( i  lAi'rnor  of  Madras. 

LOKI.   A\'.il    FF.irsr,. 

Lord  William  Powlett,  M.P. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  >LP. 

His  Excellency  the  Austrian  Ambass.\dor. 

His  Excellency  the  Prussi.\n  Ambassador 

His  Excellency  the  Xf.PAULESE  AMBASSADOR. 

The  Ri-ht  Tim.  SI,-  iiixr.Y  Ellis,  K.C.B. 

The  Ri-ht  Ton.  SI,-  A.  .r.  f'ocKBURN.  M.P. 

The  Ri-ht  lion.  I!.  M  O'Farrel,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbeet,  M.P. 

'iie  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  Someeville,  Bart.,  jVI.P. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 
The  Rii;ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 


The  Hon.  J.  P.  Ward,  Brighton. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Sir  G.  Bonham. 

Sir  Thomas  Bedington,  India  Board. 

Sir  T.  O'Brien,  Bart,  M.P. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 

Sir  E.  W.  Macnaughton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S.  Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  S.  H  Walpole,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

Sir  Fitzkoy  Kelly,  M.P.,  Temple. 

Sir  John  H.  Pelly',  Bart. 

Sir  G.  Le  Marchant. 

Sir  James  Brook,  K.C.B.,  Sarawak. 

Sir  Robert  H.  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  C.B.,  Acton  Park. 

Sir  R.  B.  Joddrill,  Bart. 

Governor  M'Donald,  16,  Albemarle-street. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Cust,  Windsor  Castle. 

The  Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  Windsor  Castle. 

T.  Twiss,  Esq.,  D.L.L. 

G.  G.  V.  Harcourt,  M.P. 

S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  W.  Booker,  Esq.,  M.P. 

R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  24,  Great  George-street. 

J.  Macgregor,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  William  Gomm. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  H.  Smith. 

Majoe-General  Alfred  Richards,  C.B. 

Admiral  Sie  William  Gage,  Devonport. 

Admiral  Elliot,  89,  Eaton-place. 

Rear-Admiral  Prescott,  Portsea. 

Rear-Adjiiral  Capel,  Portsea. 

C.  H.  Darling,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor   of  the    Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  22,  Lower  Belgrave-street. 

A.  B.  Hope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1,  Connaught-place,  Hyde-park. 

Mathew  Foestee,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hampstead. 

W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  J.  EVELY'N,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  S.  GoocH,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Powlett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Belgrave  Square,  London. 

Peter  W.  Clerk,  Esq., Vice-Consul  of  Netherlands,  Glasgow. 

J.  A.  Beaujiont,  Esq.,  County  Fire  Office,  London. 

James  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

C.  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

H.  Emery,  Esq.,  Deptford  Dockyard. 

George  Forbes,  Esq.,  London. 

The  De.\n  of  Exeter. 

Archde.acon  Bartholomew,  Exeter. 

Rev.  Doctor  Sadlier,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Lieut.  Lean,  R.N.,  Government  Emigration  Office,  London. 

The  Colonial  Office. 

'I'ii  ■  W\i;  0,iyFE. 

•  i    :    -I  I,  : :    \  Police  Libr.4eies,  18  copies. 

.    i    :    '  :  OWN  Colonies. 
'iiu.  T;a.\ii\  CuRP0E.\T10N. 

The  Board  of  National  Education,  Dublin  (Six  Copies.) 
Peninsula  and  Oeiental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 


The  Hon.  East  India  Compakt. 

"West  India  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

British,  Irish,  and  Foreign  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company. 

City  of  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company. 

General  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Company. 

Hudson's  Bat  Company. 

General  Ship  Owners'  Society. 

Natal  Emigration  Society. 

Natal  Company,  80,  King  William-street,  City. 

Bank  of  .\ustral-Asia. 

Si'tiii  Ai  -iKAi.iAX  Company,  4,  New  Broad-street. 

S>u  111  Ai  Mi;\i  I  \N  Mining  Company. 

S..I  III  Ai  -ii;>i  I  >N  I ;\nking  Company. 

AiMi;  u.-A^i  \N  lN>ri;\NCE  Company. 

New  Zealand  Company. 

London  Joint  Stock  Bank. 

London  Assur.^nce  Corporation. 

National  Association,  South  Sea  House,  London. 

Minerva  Assurance  Office. 

Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colonization. 

Colonization  Assurance  Company. 

Stephen's  Green  Club,  Dublin. 

RoY.u.  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.    P.  Bowes. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society'. 

The  London  Missionary  Society. 

St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Railway,  London. 

J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  London. 

G.  Pollard,  Esq.,  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  ditto. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Waterloo-place,  ditto. 

E.  J.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Joseph  Staynor,  Esq.,  110,  Fenchurch-street,  ditto. 

Mark  Boyd,  Esq.,  Bank-buildings,  ditto. 

Joseph  Bailey,  Esq.,  Cowper's-court,  Surveyor  to  Lloyds.' 

E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  ditto. 

F.  K.ING,  Esq.,  l,Bishopsgate-street,  and  Fulham. 
S.  H.  Killick,  Esq.,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

C.  Greathead,  Esq.,  Ely-place,  ditto. 

E.  Hawes,  Esq.,  Bank  of  England,  ditto. 

J.  T.  Tidd,  Esq.,  ditto. 

I.  W.  Gull,  Esq.,  Philpot  Lane,  ditto. 

W.  O.  Young,  Esq.,  Sun  Court,  Cnrnhill,  ditto. 

E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Waterloo  Place,  ditto. 

W.  P.  Surgey,  Esq.,  ditto. 

The  Union  Library,  Cambridge. 

St.  Peter's  College  Library,  Cambridge. 

Hugh  Cogan,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

Thomas  Johnson  Potter,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

G.  F.  Holroyd,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 
G.  B.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  Trinitv  College,  ditto. 

A.  H.  Dennistoin,  I's.).,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 
K.  T.  Gt  Ki.iA.  \:  •;  .  T,.  -;-.  (  „fl,.;.c,  ditto. 
J.  0.  Sum m.  I,  ,,  ,   i,    ,::^  i  ,,  i.^v,  ditto. 
H.  AV.  \Vm-.,x,  1     i  .   !      .  :,  (   ,:U>gc,  ditto. 
Jerv(ji-i   >Mi  I  II,  I  I  i,i,ii\  t;ulluge,  ditto. 

A.  J.  Dm  I  -   I        ,1         ",   College,  ditto. 
Henry  li,  ,l  liinitv  College,  ditto. 

S.  liim.ii,  I     I  ,   I:  :,  I,  College,  ditto. 
C.  G.  Ciiiii.MiiMii'.M.v.  I'.sq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 


C.  O.  Llllil.MuMil'.M.V.  I'.sq.,  iniiitv  l.oUegc 

}[.  Benson,  Ilsq.,  Trinity  College,  ditto. 

W.  A.  XoRUls,  Esq..  Trinity  C(,ll..i,n..  ditto. 

R.  B.  Litchfield,  Mmi  .  Tn'tiiiv  C.ilk.gc,  ditto. 

T.  P.  Maud,  Es,i.,  \       ■■    \i   '.'   ,i;tto. 

Henry  Day,  Emi-.  I'     .',11.   ,  iliiin. 

Edgar  Skipper.  1,   1,  llM,l^   Ih. II,  ditto. 

John  Hey,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ililto. 

John  Hewett,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

T.  Clement,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

W.  H.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

S.  B.  Hauuis,  Esq.,  Clare  Hall,  ditto. 

W.  I).  GuLLEY,  Esq.,  King's  College,  ditto. 

K.  S.  I,ANF,,  Esq.,  Caius  College,  ditto. 

K.  ItK  iiaRD.son,  Esq.,  Caius  College,  ditto. 

i;.  A.  Ci.KYDON,  Esq.,  St.  John's  Colligf,  ditto. 

CiMi;i,i;.s  Hudson,  Esq.,  St.  John's  C,,llrgr,  ditto 

II.  I.iAfii,  Esq.,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 

Y,.  T.  Sale,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 

—  Haut,  Ktu].,  Emmanuel  College,  ditto. 

—  L'OsTF.,  Esq.,  Corpus  College,  ditto. 

R.  D.  Daukei.l,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's  College,  ditto. 
A.  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  St.  Peter's  College,  ditto. 
K.  -MoUKia,  Esq.,  Jesus  College,  ditto. 


Arthvr  Cohen,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

Bedford  W.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  Magdalen  College,  ditto. 

James  Lewis,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

T.  Lester,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

R.  H.  Mounsey,  Esq.,  Christ  College,  ditto. 

Allison,  H.,  Esq.,  Gral'ton-terrace,  Glasgow. 

Auld,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  Sec.  to  the  Colonial  Life  Assurance  Comp. 

Bailey,  M.  J.  W.,  Elberston,  York. 

Bartlett,  C.  Esq.,  Redditeh. 

Bate,  Captain  James  A'Court,  Radford,  Exeter. 

Benson,  — ,  Esq.,  Eastnor. 

BiDDLE,  S.,  Esq. 

Bolitho,  Richard,  Esq.,  Alverton. 

Bowes,  — ,  Esq. 

Broughall,  J.,  Esq.,  Lyttleton  Hall,  West  Bromwich. 

Brown,  Mr.,  York. 

Bulsford,  — ,  Esq.,  Calstock. 

Cadle,  T.,  Esq.,  Newgent. 

Childs,  the  Rev.  C.  T.,  Devonport. 

Clarke,  G.,  Esq.,  A\'orcester. 

Connor,  Alexander.  M.D.,  Glasgow. 

Cook,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Paymaster,  R.N.,  Saltash. 

Cook,  T.,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Cresswell,  — ,  Esq.,  Worcester. 

Curtler,  ■ — ,  Esq.,  Bevere. 

Daniel,  the  Rev.  R.,  Park-place,  York. 

Davey,  Peter,  Esq. 

D.\vidson,C.  F.,  Sec.  toN.  British  Railway  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Dawson,  J.,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Royal  West  India  Steam 

Packet  Company,  9,  Billiter-square. 
Dews,  — ,  Esq.,  Pickering. 
Dowell,  Mr.,  Ledbury. 
Edmonds,  Edmund,  Esq.,  Newgent. 
Gill,  Miss,  Stourport. 

Gray,  — ,  Esq.,  Gt.  North  of  England  Railway,  Darlington. 
Gregory,  — ,  Esq.,  Sheffield. 
Haines,  — ,  Esq.,  Totne.ss. 
Harris,  H.,  Esq.,  Lydbrook. 
Hawkins,  — ,  Esq.,  Newark. 
H.vwksworth,  — ,  Esq.,  High  Harrowgate. 
Hemingway,  — ,  Esq.,  North  Midland  Railway,  Swinton. 
Henn.\w.ay,  M.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 
Higgins,  — ,  Esq.,  Ledbury. 

Higginson,  J.  M.,  His  Excellency,  Gov.  of  the  Mauritius. 
Hill,  James,  Esq.,  Dymock  Hall. 
Holebrooke,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  Barbadoes. 
Hollyoake,  G.,  Esq.,  Redditch. 
HosKlNGS,  J.AME.S,  Esq.,  Hayle. 
Huntley,  H.,  Esq..  Exeter. 
Jones,  — ,  Esq.,  Kingston. 
Jones,  John,  Esq.,  1,  King-terrace,  Clerkenwell. 
Johns,   IL,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Birmingham  Patent  Tube 

Company. 
Joseph,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  Adelaide-place. 
Kexxaway,  AV.,  Esq.,  E.xeter. 

Kerrison,  Edward,  Esq.,  31,  Old  Burlington-street. 
Laverge,  J.,  Esq.,  Newgent. 
LuTLEY,  S.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

Macarthur,  Colonel,  M.L.C.,  New  South  AVales. 
Marlins,  S.,  Esq.,  Elaley. 
Marshall,  — ,  Esq.,  Kington. 
Martin.  K,  v.  (;.,  Chancellor-close,  Exeter. 
Matim.u-.  ,I\mis,  i;m|.,  Boals.len. 
Mattiii  U-,  .I..IIN,  lis,,.,  Nrwgent. 
MiLl.WAKl.,  f.,  Ivsii.,  Kfdditch. 
.Moore,  Rev.  C,  Alverton. 
MuRriiY,  ■— ,  I'.sq.,  AVorcestcr. 
MuuiiAV,  S.,  l',M|.,  Provost,  Paisley. 

O'Dkii  \,  <   iji'    !•  11  ,  K.N.,  Yew  House,  Hoddesdon,  Herts 
Oram.   \    i;  ,  i     i     I  >'  Nonj)ort. 
Pari  I  I*          i    i  I ^cj..  Solicitor,  Birmingham. 

Paul,  i;.,  1:..|.,  i:.^.  u r. 
Payton,  — ,  Es(i.,  Cahvall. 
Peaoilly,  — ,  Esq.,  Hill  easterns,  Alverton. 
Peto,  — ,  Esq.,  9,  Great  George-stro.t,  AYeslminster. 
Portl-.R,  -.  I'sq.,  Kiiby,  Moorsull. 
I'Hli-K,  ~,  Ks,!.,  Chrltcliham. 
1'kyi:k, --,  I-.sq.,  Ludlow. 
Kan  KIN,  James,  l'".sq..  Provost,  .\irdrie. 
Reed,  — ,  Esq.,  York. 
Reed,  W.,  Esq.,  Ledbury. 

Reeve,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  New-street.  Birmingham. 
Reid,  Rev.  John,  Clinplain  of  Prisons,  Glasgow. 
Richards,  R.,  Esq.,  Newgent. 
Bosenthal,  L.  J.,  Esq.,  355,  Oxford-street. 


HOME-COLONIAL  DIRECTORY  OF  MANUFACTURERS,  WAREHOUSEMEN,  &c. 


AunoT,  n..  Wine  Merchant,  Tyre-street,  Lambeth. 

AUAMS,  Charles,  \-  Son,  Wholesale  Saildlrrs,  Coach  Iron- 
mongers, and  Harness  Makers,  Park-stnni,  W  aK:ill. 

Adnum,  G.,  Watch  Manuf.,  41,  Percival-strcc  I .  ('In  kri.«,ll. 

AiNGf;  AND  Aldked,  Archery,  Fishing-tackle.  I  uil.rrlla, 
Parasol,  and  Walkin<i-.tick  Mamifactnrers,  Wliulesule, 
Ketail,  and  for  Exportatinn.  J'Ji;,  ( )\ lord-street. 

Allen  &  Allen,  Patent  Pi.niniMiir  M^.kcrs,  with  Metallic 
Plate  and  all  the  Modciii  Improvr  incnts,  for  extreme 
climates,  30,  Tottenham-court-road. 

Allen,  Arthur,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 

Andrewes,  T.,  Dealer  in  British  and  Foreign  Birds,  Gold 
and  Silver  Fish,  Foreiu:n  Animals,  X:c.,  Aviaries,  and 
every  description  of  A\'irr  Woik  I'nr  Isxportation,  Pan- 
theon, Oxford-street,  and  1  7.  ( )lil  ('o'iii)ton-street,  Soho. 

Andrew,  T.,  Manufacturinu-  I'l'iliunrr  and  Fine  Soap 
Maker,  Wholesale,  Ketail,  and  for  Exportation,  In- 
ventor and  sole  Maker  of  the  Elder  Flower  Soap,  449, 
Oxford-street. 

Angell,  G.  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths,  51,  Comp- 
ton-street,  Clerken  well. 

Ashby's  Prepared  Groats,  Barley,  andj  Peas,  for  making 
pure  Gruel,  Barley-water,  and  Pea-soup  in  a  few 
minutes,  particularly  adapted  for  Tropical  Climates  and 
Sea-voyages,  Wholesale  l)ep6t,  148,  Upper  Thames-st. 

AsHTON,  J.,  Builder,  Shore  Top,  Blackley. 

AsLIN,  M.,  Morocco  Jewel  Case  Manufacturer,  35,  Clerken- 
well-close. 

Atkinson,  Mr.,  Albion  School,  York. 

Austin,  W.,  Ironfounder  and  Smith,  Victoria  Iron  Foundry, 
Grove,  Southwark. 

Aykbourn,  F.,  Patentee  of  the  Float,  invisible  Life  Pre- 
server and  Swimming  Belt,  for  the  use  of  emigrants, 
seamen,  pilots,  bathers,  and  travellers ;  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Dreadnought  waterproof  Coats,  Capes,  Leggings, 
&c.,  108,  Strand. 

Bacon,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  18,  Polygon, 
Clarendon-square. 

Baker,  J.,  Animal  Preserver  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company,  1,  Robert-street,  Hampstead-road,  and 
6,  Cardington-street. 

Ball,  H.,  &  Son,  TaUors  and  Habit  Makers,  307,  High 
Holborn. 

Bamforth,  T.,  Ironforger,  Bradford,  near  Manchester. 

Bamforth,  W.,  Ironforger,  Bradford,  near  Manchester. 

Banister,  H.,  (late  Grant,)  Watch  and  Clock  Maker,  75, 
Fleet-street. 

Barclay,  G.  J.,  Fur  ISIanufacturer  Sc  Hatter,  104,  Regent-st. 

Barnard,  G.  S.,  Manufacturer  of  Seamen's  Improved 
Waterproof  Clothing  and  Yarmouth  South-westers, 
111,  Ratcliff-highway. 

Barnes,  ¥.,&  Co.,  Ironmongers  and  Manufacturers,  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield 

Barnett,  J.  E.,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Hon.  East  India  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Companies,  134,  Minories. 

Barton,  John,  &  Sons,  Coach  Builders,  Quay  Head,  St. 
Augustine's  Back,  Bristol. 

Barron  &  Son,  Ironmongers  and  Patent  Lock  Manufac- 
t\irers,  436,  Strand. 

Bartley,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  every  description  of  AVin- 
dow  Blinds  ;  Merchants,  Colonists,  Builders,  Surveyors, 
&c.,  supplied  with  Transparencies  for  Exportation,  67, 
Long  Acre,  (near  Drury-lane). 

Bastard,  S.  S.,  Mercliant,  Exeter. 

Bateman,  J.,  &  Sons,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Clock  and 
Clock-Case  Manufacturers,  98,  St.  John-st.,  Smithfield. 

Bateman,  J.,  &  Sons,  Brass  and  Gas  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turers and  Fitters,  98,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

Batson,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  the  Patent  Spring 
Pillow,  and  Imperial  Coverlets,  Agents  for  the  Patent 
Respirator  Cravat,  and  the  Patent  Cloth  Wadding, 
491),  \ew  Oxford-street. 

Batty,  Oil,  Italian,  and  Export  Pickle  Warehouse,  102, 
Leadenhall-strcct,  (opposite  Billiter-street). 

Baume,  Brothers,  Importers  of  Geneva  Watches,  9,  Ash- 
ley-street, Northampton-square,  Clerkenwell,  and  at 
Aux  Bois,  Canton  of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

Bayley,  W.,  Gold  and  Silver  Beater,  14  aiid  15,  Gee- 
street,  Goswell-strcet. 

Baylife,  Richard,  Mr.,  222,  High-street,  Hoxton,  near 
Curtain-road. 


I  rs  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Ml  all  kinds  of  Rifles,  Pistols, 
^k inner-street,  Snow-hill. 

( liarometer,  and  Thermome- 
\  s  Hon.  Board  of  Trade,  4, 
lapel. 
,,  130,  St,  Jolm-st.,  London. 

„,  MrrelKiMi,  \^^    l^M.K.uirh. 


Beaumont,  W.,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufacturer,  13, 
Little  SafiVon-liill. 

BeCKWITH   &    S'   ■  .    I. 
Companv ;  >  i 
&C.,  for  tin    (      ; 

Bedwell,  G.,  llv  .m  i 
ter  Maker,  i..  In. 
Little  Alie-M  Mil. 

BeEBY,  ThOS.,  Walel. 

Beecroft,  Grocer  ami 

Bevington  &  Sons,  OruMi.  I'.uiMei-,  j--.  (  -      .-q. 

Bigg,   T.,    Manufacturer    nf  Sl,re|,    lii|,|.  in;.      lu„, 

and    Specific    for   Scab,    i^c,   LcieolLi    lluu-u,    Oreat 
Dover-street,  Borough. 

Bird,  R.,  Draper,  Pickering. 

Blanch  &  Son,  Gun,  Pistol,  and  Rifle  Manufacturers,  29, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Blissett,  J.,  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Pistol  Maker,  322,  High  Hol- 
born.    Every  other  article  necessary  for  Sjjortsmen. 

Blundell,  H.,  Musical  and  House  Clock  Manufacturer,  7, 
Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Boguley,  W.,  Silk  Nap  Alanufactr.  for  Hatters,  Droylsden. 

BoLONE,  Mr.,  14,  Eyrestreet  Hill,  Leather-lane. 

Bond,  J.,  the  Original  Marking  Ink  Manufacturer,  28,  Long- 
lane,  West  Smithfield,  City. 

Borsay,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Long  Canvas.  Stack,  Railway, 
Cart,  and  Waggon  Sheets,  Oil  Cloth,  Floor,  and  Lobby 
Cloths,  Tarpaulin,  Oil  and  Pitch  Paper,  kc,  69, 
Derby-street,  Bolton-leMoor. 

Boulton,  J.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  1,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

Bowes,  Philip,  Consulting  and  General  Accountant  and 
Arbitrator,  26,  King  William-street,  Strand. 

Boyd,  Isaac,  Silk  Manufacturer,  20,  Spital-square. 

Bradbury  &  Cook,  Wool  Brokers,  17,  Basinghall-street. 

Brennand,  p.,  (late  R.  Long),  Veterinary  Instrument  Maker, 
&c..  t.)  Her  Majesty,  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Army, 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  217,  High  Holborn. 

3RINDLE,  J.  G.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 
Silver  Plated  Goods  of  all  kinds,  British  Plate,  Britannia 
Metal,  Japan  Goods  and  Cutlery,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Papier  Mache,  26,  Cross-street,  Hatton-garden. 

BRISTO^y  &  Son,  Wood  Hoop  Merchants  and  Coopers, 
Dockhead. 


Brockelbank,  T..  T: 
Brown,  (Broiln  I 
and  Invaliil  ' 
camp  or  tempi  : .; 
poses,  and  partici 
Piccadilly.  Pate 
Spring,  Rocking 


n:  127.  Aldersgate-street. 
f  the    I'(irt:ilile  Suspensory 
1,1'  iii-tanl   eenversion  into 
xnliinkk    lor  emigration  pur- 
led lor  w.iiin  elimates,    165, 
e  N.  w  Cc  niiipetal  and  Side 
m.l  Wnlinu  Ciialr. 
Brown,  J.,  Working  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  3,  Newcastle- 
place,  Clerkenwell-close. 
Brown,   Edward,  Manufacturer  of  every  description  of 
Scissors,   and   Cast  Table  Knives,   114,    Green   Lane, 
Sheffield.— N.B.  Caster  of  all  kinds  of  Cutlery. 
Brown,  F.,  &  Co.,  Patentees  and   Manufacturers  of  Zinc 

Colours,  12,  Ecclest()n-]ilare,  I'imlico. 
Broomhead,    L.,    Manufacturing  Cutler,    8,    Union-street, 

East,  Spitalfields. 
Brooke,   Peter,  Cutlery  Manufacturer,  49,   South-street, 

Park,  Sheffield. 
Brooks,  S.  A.,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Jeweller,  52,  Cireat 
Sutton-street,    Clerkenwell,    and    2,    Leighton-terrace, 
Tufnell-park  West,  Kentish  Town.     Merchants  and  the 
Trade  supplied  with  Set  and  Unset  Diamonds.     Jewel 
Holes  and  End  Pieces,  Diamond  Powder  and  Bort. 
Bryce.  D.,  Architect,  131,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 
Bryson,  T.  (from  Broadwood's),  Patent  Pianoforte  Manu- 
facturer, 5,  Greenland-iilaee,  Judd-st.,  Brunswick-sq. 
Buck  &   Hickman.  Saw,   File,  and   Tool   Manufacturers, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation;   Tool  Chests 
fitted  complete;  merchants  and  emigrants  supplied ;  8, 
Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 
Burne,  H.,  Draper,  Exeter. 

Burroughes  &  Watts,  Manufacturer  of  superior  Slate 
Billiard  Tables,  by  appointment,  to  the  Conservative 
and   other  Clubs, 'Makers  of  Lamps  and  Fittings  on 


imp) 


ved 


lies,  19,  Soho-squnre. 


Burton,  G.,  Tin  Box  Manufacturer,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and 
for  Exportation,  1,  Northampton-street,  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Burton,  T.,  Flax  Merchant,  Rosemary-street,  Belfast. 
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BuR'svASH,  D.,  Notary,  4,  Castle-court,  Birchiii-lane,  and 
Peckham-park,  Surrey. 

Busby,  M.  H.,  Window  Blind  and  Wire  Work  Manufac- 
turer, 7  and  8,  Andcrson's-buildings,  Citv-road. 

Cadby,  C,  Patent  Iron  Truss-braced  Pianoforte  Manufac- 
turer, suitable  for  all  climates,  and  which  forms  a  per- 
fect cnunteractinn  to  the  jmll  cif  th:'  sti-iiiL;-s — conse- 
quently well  calculated  for  shipping.  Manufactory,  33j, 
Liquorpond-street,  Gray's-inn-iane. 

Cameron,  A.,  Draper,  &c.,  Bristol. 

C.iMPBELl,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Cheesemongers — Shipping 
supplied — "I.  Free^chool-strset,  Horslydown. 

C.\.ui.oss.  A..  'Watehm.iker  and  Jeweller,  8,  Great  Russell- 

C.^RLEY,  G.,  Watch  Manufacturer,  Wholesale  and  Export, 

45,  St.  John-square,  Clerkenwell. 
Carpentkr  and    Tildesley,    Manufacturers   of    Patent 
Locks,   Currv  Combs,  &c.,   Summerford-place  Works, 
Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
CarstaIRS,  T.  H.,  son  of  the  Inventor  and  Teacher  of  the 
new  system  of  Writing,  Ai-ithmetic,  and  Book-keep- 
ing, 81,  Lombard-street. 
Cathie,  J.,    Hammer,   Rail,  and    P^  n  ,'->v-]'.,  ^Iumi-.    iil 
Pianoforte  Manufacturer, 51,  A  '.  ;     .    i. 

C.^TTS,  J.,  Hop  and  Seed  Merchant,  I    '! ; 
Caudle,   (late  Walker),   Scale,   \\.,,4.r.,   .■.:,!  ^,_.i  \,.iil 
Manufacturer,  Lock.smith  and   BeU-hauger,  S,  Upper 
Wellington-street,  Strand. 
Ch.AMPLEY,  Mr.,  Baker,  Blackley. 

CH.APJI.iX,  J.  M.,  Metropolitan  Servants'   Institution  and 
Home,  the  home  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  C,  196, 
High  Holhorn. 
Ch.apm.^x  &  C).,  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  the  new 
Graduating,    Elastic,   Invalid   Beds   and   Sofas  ;    also 
their  Bath,  Brighton,  Easy,  and  Wheel   Chairs,  and 
every  other  article  required  by  invalids ;  8,  Denmark- 
street,  Soho. 
Chappell,  J.,  Boot  Maker,  and  Professor  of  a  New  Mode 
of  Fitting,  combined  with  the  most  fashionable  shape. 
Ladies'  Boots  and  Shoes  on  the  same  principle,  3S8» 
Strand. 
Ch.ate,  Mr.,  Schoolmaster,  St.  Eaith. 
Ciiarpres,  J.  Seed  Merchant,  74,  King  Willinm-st.,  City. 
CuEDELL,  T.,  &  Co.,  Wine  Merchant  /  Kt.  l,-;i.-  ^fi-eet.;  ' 
CUEEK  &  Marsh,  Wholesale  and  i;  ;    i,  -        i.  Parasol, 

Fishing-rod,   and   Tackle    iMn  ,        .    1)   ilers   in 

Riding  Whips,  Archerv,  Walkiiu  s  .i  ,.^,  I'-rket  Balls, 
&c.,  132,  Oxford-street. 
Child,  E.  E.,  Sole  Agent  for  Greener's  Harpoon  Gun, 
Colonial  Commission  Agent.  Goods  forwarded  to  the 
Colonics  on  receipt  of  an  order  payable  in  London. 
216  and  217,  High-street,  Shadwell. 
Child,  E.  E.,  Silversmith  and  Jeweller,  Chronometers, 
Barometers,  Sextants,  Telescopes,  Muskets,  Guns,  Cut- 
lery, and  Ilai'l  1  n  .  Wii  -i.^ile  and  for  Exportation, 
216and217.   II      ,  ,  >  i.elwell. 

Child,  W.  H.,  W  n  i  :  l  ,\])ort  Brush  Manufacturer, 

20&21,  Pro\;i!-!i..  M.«,  liiisbury. 
Child,  R.  W.,   Wholesale  Jeweller,  15,  St.  John-square, 

Clerkenwell. 
CniPCHASE,   J.,   Wholesale   and   Export   Boot    and   Shoe 
Manufacturer  ( I'mlj , mhI  ;  ;i:iil  S'm',„ts  .,,  ::,ll.>d),  227, 
High-strecl.S  ;  ,  I  ,,  ,1     '  ;,  r  n      (    ,  '  '  l.iuichouse, 

and8,  Bedrni'>    ,   ,.    .  i  .o,:,.  ,,•   ::.,::,  l';,,i. 
Christy,  H.,  'W'Ii  ^i-   ,i,-  roiin-  umi   (,i,,  ,  M  inul'acturer, 

1,  Union-row,  Towor-liill. 
Clark  &  Co.,  Engineers   and   Patent   Blowing   Machine 
Manufacturers,   Tunnel  Iron  Works,   238,    Wapping, 
and  Manufacturers  of  the    Patent  Convex  Revolving 
Safety  Wrought  Iron  Shutters;  office,  31,  Chancery- 
lane. 
Clark,  G.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Coffees.     Orders  executed 
promptly  with  due  consideration  to  the  quality  of  every 
article  iu  the  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade,  135,  Tottenh.jm- 
court-road. 
Clark,  J.,  Engraver,  &c.,  7,  Seek  ford-street,  Clerkenwell. 
Clark,  J.  H.,  Court  Ilead-Drcss  and  Transparent  Peruke 

Maker,  &c.,  1,  Vigo-street,  Regent-street. 
Clarkk,   J.,  Ancient   Iri.sh   and  Modern   Lace,  Fan  and 
Moire   Antique   Warehouse.     By  appointment— Milli- 
ner, Dri'Hs,  Corset,  and  Habit  Maker,  at  170,  Regent- 
street,  79,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  and  24,  Princes-street, 
ManchcKter. 
Cleavkr,  F.  S,  Wholesale   and   Export  Perfumer;    sole 
Inventor  of  the  celebrated  Honey  Soap,  Winter  Soap, 
4 


May  Blossom  Soap,  and  every  other  description  o 
Fancy  Soaps,  Perfumery,  &c.,  18,  Red  Lion-square, 
Holborn. 
Cl.\yton,  W.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Export  Perfumers,  Fancy 
Soap  and  Brush  Manufacturers,  and  General  Ware- 
housemen, 72,  Watling-street. 
Cooling,  A.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Perfumers,  134,  Lon- 
don-wall. 

ird  (warranted  to  keep  m  all  climates), 
Starch,  and  Indigo  Blue  Manufac- 
1- street.  City. 

Grocer  and  Cheesemonger,  8,  Cop- 
well. 
Collins,  R.  N.,  Wholesale  Druggist  and  Patentee  of  the 
Disinfecting   Powder    for    instantaneously   destroying 


COLMA 

It 


C0LLI> 

pice-row,  Gierke 


offensive  smells,  purifying  sick  rooms,  ' 


ksbo])S,  &c., 
Oxford-court, 


and  for  making   Bleaching   Liquid, 

Cannon-Street,  City. 
COMYNS,  H.,  Optician,  5,  Hereford-place,  Iving's-rd.,  Chelsea. 
Connor  &  Co.,  Glass  Works,  Ballymacarrett,  Belfast. 
Cook,  R.,  Shipping  Butcher,  8,  Churton-street,  Pitnlico. 
Cook,  Son,  lS:  Co.,  Manchester  Warehousemen,  St.  Paul's 

Cliurchyard. 
Cooper,  G.  A.,  &  Co.,  Fancy   Tea-Box   and  Tea-Cani?tei- 

Makers  and  General  Japanners,  45,   Red  Lion-street, 

Clerkenwell. 
Cooper,  J.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Pianofortes  for 

Exportation,  43,  Maorgate-street. 
Cooper,  J.,  &  Sons,  Manufacturers  of  the  Patent    Solid 

Pianofortes    for    India    and    the    Colonies,   of    great 

strength    and    fullness    of   tone,    70,    Berners-street, 

Oxford-street. 
Cooper,  W.  T.,  Dispensing  Chemist,  Manufacturer  of  the 

Patent  Aerated  Water,  and  Pure  Dietetic  Cocoa,  and' 

Inventor  of  Improved  Tooth  Brushes  and  Antiseptic 

Tooth  Paste,  2R,  Oxford-street. 
Cooper,  W.  F..  Mei  ,'•,     i     ,    .'■   .1'  kiids  of  Waterproof 

Clothing,  (.  >  :  1  II  iirter  of  Ainerioaa 

Over-Sho-,  ;  :    ii  .  \    ■    <■". 

Corner, — ,  FImi  nin-  i.  \^  u  mi  n.  i;inningham. 
Cotton,  T.,  Watch  and  Clironometer  Spring  Manufacturer, 

11,  Red  Lion-sti-eet,  Clerkenwell. 
Cotton,  C.  R.,  Export  Cooper,  Bermondsev-wall. 
COULSHAW,  AVir,I,l\M.  .Titn  .Tiil-ir  ;rrl  Trn-v.-r  M',';"r,  17 

Radcliffe-tr,:  ,.    C  ■    '.    I        ^  '   ^  ■  ■■r^.t. 

Cow,  P.  B.  (surr        ,     :..  I     I  •::.       \;  •      ,    ■    ,     ,   .       -     i'  i  '  ru- 

teeS0fVulr;,:n/..,l    Im  u.i-m.'o  -.    I.,. I    nMM-    \V,,!..:;,r.of 

Cloths,  AirBc'ds,  Pillows,  Cusliious,  .Vc,  4(i,  Ciieapside. 
Cox,  E,,  Improved  Plane  and  General  Mechanical  Tool  and 

Lathe  Manufacturer,  15,  Great  Queen-st.,  Lincoln's-inn. 
Cox,  F.,  Optician,  100,  Newgate-street. 
Cox,  J,,  Optician  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker,  5, 

Barbican. 


AVc 


lit,    and    Weighing     Machine 
il-street. 
id  Watch  Maker,   17,   South- 


Jeweller,  64,  Red  Lion-stre.t, 


Craight,   R.,    Sea 

Manufactiii-  1 , 
Cribb,  W.  E,  r 

ampton-rin\ . 
Crisp,  W.  G.,  GuU 

Clerkenwell. 
Crogoon  &  Co.,  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing,  Boiler,  Railway, 

Sheathing,  and  Inodorous   Felt,   (for  damp  walls,)   2, 

Dowsjate-hill. 
Crosta,  Cktta,  Gobbi,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Pic- 
ture Frame  and  Looking  Glass  Manufacturers,  34,   St.' 

John's-lane,  West  Smithfield. 
Crossley,  Henry,  &  Co.,  Stuff  Dyers  and  Finishers,  Calder 

Dye  Works,  Brighouse. 
CROVVTirrR,  T.,  Uleacher,  Lyon  Fold,  Blackley. 
CuRU.  ('■  '  ■  ',  '■  .,  Damascus  Steel  Works,  Lead  Mill- 

^|  Manufacturers  of  Steel,   Saws,  Files, 

Dal(,i  i  >\.  ()utfitters,Clothiers,Hatters,IIosiers, 

ail  ;  .^  ,..:  M  , m  is,  •_'3  and  24,  South-bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Davii  -.  .1  \s  .  \  S(iN,  Wholesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe 

Will  rill, UM-,  '.I,  tiracechurch-street. 
Davii'.s,  \V.  J..  Emery  and  Black  Lead  Manufacturer,  New 

Weston-street,  Soithwark. 
Davis,  E.  J.,  Marquee  and  Rick  Clotli  Mmuifacturei',  M'est 

Smithfield.  , 

DAVIS,  G.  P.,  Manufacturer  of  Launcelott's  Patent  Cooking 
^'Apparatus,  and    J,he   Portable  Washing  Coppers,  Gas 

Filter,  &c.,  11,  Barbican,  City. 
DWS^F.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

DawsojT,  Thos.,  Jan.,  Carriage  Lamp  Maker,  28,  Great  St. 
'        Andrew-street,  Broad-street,  Holborn. 


Dawson  &  Morris,  Isinglass  Importers,  96,  Fenchurclj^t. 

Dkank,  Adams,  &  Deane,  Gun,  Pistol,  and  Kifle  Makers, 
by  Appointment  to  H.Il.H.  Prince  Albert,  30,  King 
William-street,  City. 

Deanu, D RAY,  &  Co., Stove  anclRange Manufacturers, Export 
Ironmongers,  Cutlers,  Jewellers,  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field Waruhousemen,  Pump  and  Bath  Manufacturers, 
Doalrrs  in  A v  i  i^  u'l  u. ;il  T'liiilcments,  Saddle,  Harness, 
and  11"!     i  W  ivrs,  and  Dealers  in  Fancy 

Gixul^.  I'  ,  1\         >'  !.  London-bridge. 

Dear  cSc  WMikimK:  \\], '•].■-.<  •■  ;uid  Export  Toy  Ware- 
house, 11)1,  Bisliop'gate-street,  Without. 

De.\re,  F.  D.,  Australian  Commission  Merchant,  East 
India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street.  _ 

Deed,  J.  S.,  Currier,  Morocco,  Roan,  Kid,  and  Lamb  Lea- 
ther Dresser,  and  Wool  Rug  Manufacturer,  9  and  10, 
Little  Newport-street. — Manufactory,  Steyne  Mills, 
Acton. 

Defries,  N.,  Consulting  Gas  Engineer,  Inventor  and 
Patentee  of  the  Dry  Gas  Meter  and  Gas  Bath,  Manu- 
facturer of  Gas  Cooking  Stoves  on  the  most  approved 
principles,  145,  Regent-street. 

Delfosse  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Metal  Stitched  Boots  and 
Shoes,  (warranted  not  to  rip,)  31,  King  William-street, 
City. 

Delicourt,  — ,  Fivii.i,  Iir  r,,i.,iivo  and  Paper  Hanging 
Manufacturer,  1  ' -.  ■:  i  liiienton,  Paris.— J.  Solo- 
mon, agent,  12-.  K       I  ,  ;ii\  London. 

De  Pass  &'Soxs,  -M<  ,, .  -  '.  :  Mi.t.Mvy-plar-p. 

Deville  &  Co.,Liiiiii.,  Lit::,.  ■:  L'ii  -ni  ami  Heflector 
jManufacturers,  ami  <  ■.; .  \'  .y  '■.-.■'■''. .  :■■  '■  'uA. 

Dickinson,  H.  J.,  \-  (.\>..  i;:.i;,,n;  a,Mi  i;  -atrllc  Table 
]^Ianufacturers ;  a  variety  of  Slate  Tal)les  always  in 
stock,  for  Home  Use  and'  Exportation,  84,  Gray's-inn- 
lane. 

Dixon,  Sons,  &  Tooke,  Wholesale  Jewellers,  37,  Hatton- 
garden. 

Dixon,  T.,  Saddlers'  Tool  Maker,  Hall-lane,  Walsall. 

DoBBY,  John,  Cutler,  \-c.,  95,  Strand. 

DOBSON,  H.  T.,  Wire  A^'orker,  Blind  Maker,  Wrought  Iron 
Verandah  Builder,  Surrey  Wire  AVorks,  55,  Borough- 
road,  Southwark,  and  at  Chureh-st.,  Walton-on-Thames. 

DOBSON,  J.,  Optician  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Maker, 
268,  High  Holborn. 

Dove,  E.,  Die  Sinker,  Seal  Cutter,  Embosser,  Seal  and 
Fancy  AVafer  Manufacturer,  39,  Forster-street,  Ashley- 
crescent,  City-road. 

DowLER,  M.,  Window  Blind,  Venetian,  Spanish,  and  Orien- 
tal Shade  Manufacturer,  Spring  Sun  Blinds  for  Shop- 
fronts,  Greenhouses,  Verandahs,  &c.,  143,  Fetter-lane, 
Fleet-street. 

Duckworth,  F.  J.,  &  Co.,  Wine  Merchs.,  2,  Brabant-ct. 

DuDEN,  H.,  &  Sons,  Cornfactors  and  Wharfingers,  East 
Hall,  Bermondsey. 

Dudley,  J.,  Boiler  Alaker,  Cottage-row,  Bermondsey. 

Duncan,  R.,  ct  Co.,  Wme  Merchants,  East  India  and  New- 
Zealand  Agents,  43,  Lime-street. 

Dunn,  D.,  Manufacturer  of  Sokdjle  Cliocolate,  Cocoa, 
Essence  of  Coffee,  &c.,  9,  King's-row,  Pentonville. 

Durham,  J.  (By  Special  Appointment  to  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert),  Manufacturer  of  Razors  and  Cutlery  of  every 
kind.  Original  Maker  of  the  Steel  Chatelaines,  Needles, 
&c.  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  456, 
Oxford-street. 

DuRBOCH,  (late  Smith,)  Surgical  Instrument  and  Truss 
Manufacturer,  2,  New-st.,  St.  Thoma.s's-st.,  Borough. 

DUTHOIT  &  Co.,  Patent  Portable  Umbrella  Tent  Manu- 
facturers, 6,  Finsbury-place,  South. 

Dymond,  H.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers, and  Dealers  in  Gutta  Percha  Goods,  1,  Regent- 
street,  City-road. 

E.^rdensohn,  J.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Ladies'  Boot  and 
Shoe  Manufacturer,  10,  Wellclose-square. 

E.iRL,  WiLLl.iM,  Esq.,  Timber  Merchant,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth. 

Earnshaw,  T.,  Watch,  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Manufac- 
turer to  the  Admu-alty,  119,  High  Holborn. 

Edwards,  J.,  Gas  Apparatus  Manufacturer  and  Fitter, 
39  a,  Rav-street,  Clerkenwell. 

F.dwards,  D.'  &  H.  &  Co.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Ex- 
portation— Patentees  of  the  Preserved  Potato,  an 
invaluable  sea  store,  adopted  generally  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  by  her  Majesty's  commissioners  for  emigration, 
the  honourable  E.I.C.,  and  for  shipping  in  general  ; 
and  for  its  economy  and  facility  in  cooking,  recom- 


mended for  domestic  use — supplied  by  all  provision 
merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  &c. — 
1,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Edwards,  Ciiristoi'IIER,  Grocer,  2,  Charles  Place,  Hert- 
ford-road, Kingsland. 

Eglese,  J.,  Watch  Maker  and  Goldsmith  for  Home  and 
Exportation,  30,  Cornhill. 

Elley,  T.  B.,  Shoe  and  Leather  Manufacturer,  Consignee 
for  French  Shoes  and  Leather,  Stafford,  and  3,  Victoria- 
street,  Holborn,  Wholesale  Warehouse,  74,  Dale-street, 
Liver|„H,l. 

Ellis,  T..  (  I  '  ,  J'-  .in  '  II  "r  -M  ,!..  r  I'.r  1  .-..jiortation  to 
exti  ■      •.■■,■■.■'.   i  '  ■    .   V,      ■ .     .  ,|ii.l. 

Ellwik;]      '         -    .      .'.,.'     ,    .  :   ,1  .1  .\lanufac- 

turr     .-'II"      I   <  ,..irl.Mli-...l,ii-l,  l;,,u  Kiuai'.s-road. 

Elsto.n  ..    -^        .  i;  .  '.\  atch  Dial  Manufacturers,  24,  Myd- 

dhl.i;:      ■,     -.   1',.  il.rnwell. 

Emes,  .L.  Iinni.  I  ;;  I.  and  Packing-Case  Manufacturer, 
110,  Gnat  !;  :  .  !nri,  Bloomsbury.  Bullock  and 
Overland  Tin:.       '  .    1  i  !   i. 

Emes,  John,  Raii  :.ij.i-  Sheet,  Waterproof  Canvas, 
and  Tarpaulin  .".lauulaL.aiur,  Marchant's  Row,  Lime- 
house  Cut. 

Ennever  &  Steedman,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  with 
Metallic  Plate,  and  all  the  last  Improvements,  3,  Little 
Crescent-strc  t,  Tni-i.  i  -■juare. 

Evans,  Thom.\s.  .v  (  i  .  \.  .  -ale  Manufacturers  of  Um- 
brellas and  1'.  '  :  \iiortation;  Patentees  of  the 
"Queen's  P.;;.;..n!,"  a..  ;.\liibited  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, 10,  Wood-street,  Ciieapside. 

Evans  &  Hill,  real  Manufacturers  of  all  descriptions  of 
Steel  Mills  and  Screw  .lacks,  also  the  Improved  Corn 
Mills  and  Til  -■  ;-  A I  .■•,:■.■  r.r  the  Colonies,  14, 
Holywell-rn., .  ,   i     .Omry. 

Evans,  J.,  &  Sii\.  i  .  !          .      ,  .  tool  Manufacturers, 

and  General  ^i.:,  :    i  'i.       imr,  to  her  Alajestv's 

Honourable  Duard  nt  (i,,; m.  I    I'innii   .Xyl-tk-e 

Manufacturers,  bv  apiHiinlmnil  tn  li- !■  .M.n'  -in  ami  the 
Royal  Family;  all  kin.K  ,,1'  .Macliima)  '  sni'inlmd  on 
liberal  terms  to  merchants  and  captains  for  K.\porta- 
tion  ;  104,  Wardour-street,  Soho. 

Fairchild,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers  (for  ex- 
treme climates),  200,  lli.jii  llolliorn. 

Farebrother,  Clark,  \-  I.-,  :  .  A-  r;;.,n  ors.  Surveyors,  and 
Estate  Agents,  6,  Lan  :  ;  Siiand. 

Farley*,  J.  S.,  Original  (  ■  n  .  i-  .  \  >  nn  Works.  Statuary, 
Mason,   and   Monuim  lU    Srmplor,   Ivensal   Green,  and 

12,  Goswell-road,  Ck-rkenwell. 

Fauntleroy,  C.   A\'orsted    and  Yarn  Spinner   and  Dyer, 

13,  Roperaaker-street,  Finsbury. 

Felgate,  W.,  &  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  4,  Cle- 
ment's-lane. 

Ferrari,  B.,  "\A1iolesale  and  Export  Manufacturer  of  Baro- 
meters, Looking  Glasses,  Picture  Frames,  and  Fancy 
Cabinet  Goods,  48,  Compton-sin  c  I.  Cli aki  nwail. 

Fitch,  J.  R.,  Wholesale  Jeweller  ami  !;irminL;iiaiii  .\gent, 
every  description  of  Gas  Chandcliias  and  littiiigs,  51, 
Hatton-garden. 

Flather,  David,  (late  Brown  and  Flather),  Manufacturer 
of  Braces,  Bits,  Joiners'  Tools,  Skates,  &c.,  of  superior 
qiiality,  Solly  Works,  Sheffield. 

Fletcher,  John,  &  Sons,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock 
Makers  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  48,  Lombard- 
street. 

Fontaine,  AV.,  Tallow  Chandler,  Soap  Maker,  and  Oilman, 
East-street,  Hoxton. 

Ford,  F.  C,  &•  Co.,  Ships'  Provision  and  Wine  Merchants, 
114,  Minories. 

FoRSTER  &  Smith,  Merchants,  New  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Fr.\ser,  J.,  AA'holesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturer, 172,  Saint  C,  ..i  ;-   ^in    ;. 

French,  J.,  &  Sons,  A\  n.  V        i.mturing  Goldsmiths 

and  Jewellers,  5,  X.  -  .  (  lerkenwell-close. 

FrSeman,  Builder  and  ArJiinn.:,  \     i  \\'alk.  Shad  Thames. 

Frost,  J.,  Copper  and  Brass  Founder,  8,  Allen-street, 
Goswell-street. 

Frost,  AA''.,  Brass  Founder  and  General  Caster  for  Gas  Fit- 
ters, l'ii:,:nrM..   ami   S!  I;,  Builders,    17,  Half  Moon- 

Frost,    :.  ,     ^  i.    (originally,  James   Frost,) 

Bias-  ,ar.  I  .m  l^nnmrs.  Pump  Makers,  &c.,  195, 
Brick-laim,  AMiitichapel,  London. 

Fudge,  C,  Alanufacturing  Goldsmith,  45,  Seckford-street. 

Furth,  Da^"1el,  Merchant,  29,  Nicbolas-laiie. 
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Gafpix,  T.,  Carrara  Marble  'V\"or'ks,  choice  designs  of 
Monuments,  Tablets,  and  every  description  of  ^Marble, 
Stone,  and  Scagliola  Work,  63,Quadi-ant,  Regent-street. 

Gallt,  p.  &  P.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Looking-Glass 
Manufacturers,  68,  Hatton-garden. 

Galpix,  J..  Manufacturer  of  the  Broad  Drawing  Pencils 
for  bold  and  ertVclivc  drawing,  and  Improved  Tinted 
Boards  lor  Moonlight  Klfect,  &c.,  the  Repository  for 
Lending  Drawings"  in  the  Broad  Style,  Water  Colour 
Drawing  and  Flower  Painting,  55,  Rathbone-place. 

GiilBLE  i:  D.WLS.  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  Manufac- 
tur.-rs.  4.-.,  l-i-h-str.et-hill. 

CiAKPM  i:.  .1..  iii'i!  Siutir  to  the  Royal  Family  and  various 
Mil.   ■,:,.,   I-'-.  iN;,,rd-.street. 

Ga>>.  .■^.  H.  iV  li-.  .M.omfacturing  Silversmiths  and  Jewel- 
lers, Itil),  Regent-street. 

Gates,  T.,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  and  Gold  Beaters'  Skin 
Manufacturer,  24,  Vine-street,  Hatton  Garden. 

G.iTTi,  A.  &  G.,  Manufacturers  of  Preparations  for  Artificial 
Florists,  20,  Coppice-row,  Clerkenwell,  and  28  and  29, 
Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 

Gebh.\rd,  Rottman,  &  Co.,  Agents  ,to  Foreign  Manu- 
facturers, 83,  Hatton-garden. 

Gibbons,  Abel,  Feather  Bed,  Mattress  and  Palliasse 
Manufacturer — the  Trade  supplied  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  Purified  Bed  Feathers,  Wool,  Hair,  and  Flock, 
at  the  lowest  prices — 13,  Leman-street,  Whitechapel. 

Gilbert,  J.  A.,  &  Co.,  Grocers'  Canister  and  Fancy  Tea- 
Box  Manufacturers,  and  General  Japanners,  13,  Dor- 
rington-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Glover,  John,  &  Sox,  Brass  and  Malleable  Iron  Founders, 
Buckle  Manufacturers,  &c.,  Birmingham-st.,  Walsall. 

GoDDARD,  J.  A.,  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Colonial,  Foreign, 
and  Commission  Agent.  Merchandise,  Works  of  Art, 
Wines,  Baggage,  &:c.,  forwarded  and  received  to  and 
from  ail  parts  of  the  world.  65,  Lower  Thames-street, 
opposite  the  Custom  House. 

GoDDARD,  T.,  General  Agent  &  Outfitter,  146,  Cheapside. 

GoODBEHERE  &  Co.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Ironmongers, 
Iron  and  Brass  Founders,  Ship  Smiths,  Tinmen  and 
Braziers ;  Manufacturers  of  Troop,  Emigrant,  and 
Ships'  Fire  Hearths,  9,  Wellclose-square. 

GooDE  &  Boland,  Gold  and  Silver  Chain  Manufacturers, 
59,  Hatton-garden,  and  Birmingham. 

Gordon,  J.  D.,  6,  Eldon-street,  Finsbury,  Inventor  of  the 
Patent  Lever  Screw-Suspension  Compensating  Tubes 
for  the  Pianoforte. 

Gordon,  J.  G.,  Druggist  and  Veterinary  Chemist,  144, 
High-street,  Whitechapel. 

GOSLETT,  A.,  Wholesale  Looking  Glass  Manufacturer, 
Crown,  Sheet,  Patent  Plate,  and  Ornamental  Glass 
Merchant,  26,  Soho-square. 

Got,  Ev.«s,  &  Co.,  General  Outfitters,  175,  Piccadilly,  and 
24  and  25,  Cornhill. 

Graham,  J.,  Woollen  Draper,  Shirt  Maker,  Hosier,  and 
Outfitter,  179,  High-street,  Edinburgh. 

Gray,  R.,  (from  Collards,)  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer, 
with  ^Ictallic  Plate,  (for  extreme  climates,)  39,  Edward- 
street,  llatiipstiiul-road. 

Gray,  T.  \V.,  llMlranlii  Ivigineer,  Brass  and  Iron  Founder, 
Bra/.i.r,  I'lniiil,- r.  \c.,  79,  King  William-street. 

GRANVILLK  \'  Co..  M,::)M':irtunTs  nf  Inilia  1  tnlihrr  Wntrr- 
proof  Cloths  ,n  .;  (,  ,,:,      I    •.;..,,■  ::!>  '       '',        !|..| 

or  Cold  cliiii  I-    .    \  I   I    ,  :,.!    -  _  I. 

Patent    MilM'I,,,,        .,     i;    ,      '..    I      I.,:      .    I,    •,:,.•.         r    •      |,:,|  [M.-rs, 

India    l;i)  .in  '     >\  .  '    .    \|    ■     ,■.     \'  ...   I,    ( ,,|,|„.,   and 

Silk  I;    .  ■         ,  '.i   I. 

GrEAVI',-,  .1'  ,1     ,    W  .;  I     ,   I,    ,-  ,•  ^  ;,   I  . 

Bra.s.-,iuaiuUl..,  ijLalLLs.u  (a,.Linf4  1\ 
Optician!.'  and   Cullers'   Ca.stings   of 


:.       li.rtWest. 

i:.   ^;l^l,•r,  and 

1'.,  udurFla.sk, 

liiy  description, 

'  Charles- 


105,  Arundel-street,  Frith,  Bro's.,  Yard, 
street,  Sheffield. 

GRKKN,— ,Wll.,Ir.,l    liruL.LM    l.ilnlOillMali.W, 
Gkkk.miii.i.,   ('..    \|  .  I    ,   .      M„l    W     ■,  li   \1,, 

faftun-r,  IL'.  Ir     ■    ■■    .,     ■,,,  ;    (  i,  ,,,,  ,,„,  |[, 
Guek.n-wood.T.,  CiiiiM  ii,  J  iiiii  11,  liouM  .  and  .Musical  Clock 

Manufacturer,  5,  St.  Jamcs's-wulk,  Clerkenwell. 
Griffith.s,  Hbnuy,  Looking-Glasa   Manufacturer,  Carver 

and  Gilder,  27,  Drury-lane,  London. 
Grimoldi  &  Stoppani,  Barometer.  'I 

picsomctcr  Manufacturers,  31.  I 
OnovER,  J.,  Army  Contractor,  ]li;.'ii 
GuovKR  &  Co.,  Patent  Seal  Knv<  I  i|M  ,   .\.,ir   mnl    Letter 

Paper  Makers,  and   General    Stationers.      Depot  for 

Measam  &  Co.'s  Medicated  Cream  Soap,  and  Rcgcnc- 


Ma 


md  Sym- 
olborn. 


rative  Carpet  Soap,  238,  Strand,  late  of  4,  Castle 
street,  Holborn. 

Groves  &  Mitchell,  Organ  Builders  and  Inventors  of  the 
Lever  Valve  and  other  improvements,  11,  Little  Marl- 
boro'-street,  8,  Great  Marlboro'-street,  and  13,  Marl- 
boro'-row.  Golden-square. 

Gull,  J.  W.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Broker,  4,  Brabant-court, 
Philpot-lane. 

Gutteridge  &  Co.,  Carriage  Builders  for  Home  Use  or 
Exportation  to  all  Climates,  29,  Davies-street,  Berke- 
ley-square. 

GvvYNNE,  John,  Proprietor  of  the  American  Patent  Ba- 
lanced Centrifugal  Pump,  Patent  Balanced  Double- 
acting-Pressure  Wheel,  and  Centrifugal  Blowing 
Engine,  all  guaranteed  to  be  superior  to  any  others 
in  use — Offices,  1,  Agar-streel,  Strand. 

Hall,  Brothers,  Merchants,  Shipowners,  and  Brokers,  3, 
Leadenliall-street. 

H.iLL  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Leather  Cloth,  or  Pannus 
Corium  Boots  and  Shoes,  peculiarly  soft  and  easy  for 
tender  feet,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  leading  to 
A\'aterloo-bridge. 

Halloran,  Mr.,  Collegiate  School,  Tavistock-road,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Hallam,  Robert,  Manufacturer  of  Shoe,  Butcher,  Cook, 
and  Bread  Knives,  Weavers'  Knives,  Nippers,  &c. — 
R.  T.  Hallam's  Cast  Steel— 87,  Pea  Croft,  Slieffield. 

Hampden  &  Co.,  General  Commission  and  British  and 
Foreign  Patent  Agents,  &c.,  448,  West-strand,  London. 

HARDWin'iF.  J.,  Needlemaker,  172,  Long-lane,  Bermondsey. 

Hari'.is  \-  Sii\  (su,  fcssors  to  J,  Howel),  Mathematical  In- 
struiiH  lit    -Maniitacturers,  50,  Holborn. 

Hakkisun,  11i:m;v,  &  Co.,  Tailors,  Woollen  Drapers, 
Hatter.s,  and  Men  Mercers,  Agent  for  C,  Macintosh 
and  Co,'s  garnieiits,  Air-])roof  Cushions,  Pillows  for 
Invalids,  Umbrellas,  &c. — Mourning  made  to  order  on 
the  shortest  notice,  and  Liveries  of  every  description — - 
4,  Market-street,  Sheifield. 

H.4RVET  &  Bui'FERY,  Coach  and  Harness  Brass  Founders, 
Silver  and  German  Silver  Platers,  Manufacturers  of 
South  Amirican  Spurs,  Stirrups,  Lasso  Rings,  &c., 
St.  Mary's-row,  Walsall. 

Harris,  R.,  &  Co.,  Furniture  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
124  and  125,  High  Holborn. 

Hart,  J.  T.,  Coach,  Harness,  and  Engine-hose  Currier,  16, 
Union-street  East,  Spitalfields. 

Hartill  &  Lockington  (from  Broadwood's),  Pianoforte 
Makers,  with  Metallic  Plates  for  extreme  climates,  41, 
Kenton-street,  Brunswick-square. 

Hartree,  W.  T.,  Export  Cooper,  &c.,  7,  CJiarlotte-row, 
Bermondsey. 

Haktshorne,  G.,  jun..  Iron  Merchant  and  Manufacturer  of 
Chain  Cables,  Anchors,  &o.,  12,  Little  Tower-street, 
London,  and  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire. 

Hawkins,  J.,  Engineer  and  Smith  in  general,  Hatfield- 
street,  Stamford-street. 

Hawkings,  J.,  Plate  and  Looking-glass  Warehouse,  5, 
Albion-])lace,  Blaokfriars  Bridge. 

Hawkings,  J.,  Wholesale  Stationer,  5,  Albion-place,  Black- 
friars  Bridge. 

Hayes,  J.,  Surgeon-Dentist  and  Cupper,  42,  St.  Martin's- 

lli.MiN.  J.,  Krlinri  and  Dealer  in  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and 
.MiiiU,  1  1.  .!•  l■ll^alem-passage,  Clerkenwell. 

lli.MM  I  ^  \  Co..  s,  \tant  (wholesale  and  export).  Quadrant, 
T(lrHco|H-,  r,ai(. meter.  Thermometer,  Drawing  Instru- 
nicni.,  .111(1  (  oiiip.iss  Manufacturers,  140,  St.  George- 
Strci  t,  l.iir  K.iirliU'e-highway. 

Hennkw  w,  W.,  Mrichant,  lixoter. 

Heptinsiai.i  ,  W  .,  (inn  Manufacturer  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Oi.lMaiiri  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  18, 
Swan  stiirl,  .M  inorics. 

Heti.i:v,  .1.,  ,V  Cii.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 
(Jla^s  Sliadis  (or  Clocks,  itc,  I,ooking-glass  Manu- 
faciui.i-,  (  r.iwn,  Sheet,  and  General  Window  Glass 
Merchants,  .'lo,  Soho-sqtiare. 

Hewktson,  JosEi'ji,  Sheet  Zinc  Manufacturer,  Wholesale 
and  for  Exportation,  21,  Sommers-place  East,  New- 
mad,  opposite  Burton-crescent. 

Ili'nviii.  .1  .  Wii.h    lie  Watch  Glass  Manufacturer,  Bally- 

Huwini     '       I  1 1  lessor,  Perfumer,  and  only  Manufac- 

Ini  1  .(  \.^•^.:■  I'reparations  for  Dyeing,  Restoring, 
and  Xouri.siiing  the  Hair,  42,  Duke-st.,  Manchestcr-sq. 

Hewlett,  A.  H.,  Manufacturer   of  genuine  Liquid  Hair 


I)ye  free  from  Smell ;  and  skin,  gauze,  and  transparent 
Partings  for  Wigs,  Fronts,  Scalps,  itc,  5,  liurlington 
Arcade,  Piccadilly. 

HlOGlNS,  JosKPii,  Wlrolesale  &  Export  Perfumer,  29  &  30, 
Lawrence-lane,  Cheapslde  ;  Manufactory,  Kensington. 

IIlLL,  J.  v.,  Wholesale  Saw,  Plane,  and  Tool  Manufacturer; 
Emigrants,  Merchants,  and  Shippers  supplied  at  whole- 
sale prices,  5,  Chichester- place,  Gray's-inn-road. 

Hill,  W.,  Organ  Builder  to  her  Majesty,  12,  Tottenham- 
court-road. 

IIiLL,  J.,  Manufacturing  Goldsmith  and  Gold  Chain  Maker, 
6,  St.  James's-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

HlLL&  Stone,  Coach  Builders  and  Harness  Makers,  20  and 
21,  Little  MoorfifkU,  and  40,  London  Wall. 

HiPKiss,  Thomas,  Si  ;,s  ]:u.\.  ;,imI  U^mm  ItM'i,  :hh1  Sfalr 
Cutter,  6,  St.  Tip  -   -.   •  'i-  '     '   ■■  -■Ih  IlirM. 

HoG.iRTH,  D.,  &  (\...    V      .  .   .  •  '     '        ■       ■     ,i,!io„  (,r 

Preserved  Sou|i<,  li  -  n,  ( ■iim',  .iml  \li  i;  .  ■  niialile  fur 
Home  and  Furrign  Cuusumptiun,  and  warranted  to 
keep  in  any  climate  for  a  number  of  years,  Aberdeen. 

Hodge  &  Robeuts,  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of 
Candle,  Oil,  and  Gas  Lamps,  Gas  Fittings,  Lamp 
Shades,  Indian  and  Etruscan  Lamps,  Hall  Lanterns, 
Wax  and  Stearine  Candles,  &c.,  for  exportation,  101, 
Hatton-garden. 

Hodge  &  Sons,  Manufacturers  of  Steam-engine  Boilers, 
Tanks,  Pans,  &c..  Oak-lane,  Limehouse. 

HoDGETTS,  George,  Druggist  and  Oilman,  opposite  the 
Post-office,  Westbromwich. 

HoE,  R.,  Trunk,  Chest,  and  Packing  Case  Manufacturer ; 
Cases  lined  with  Tin,  Zinc,  or  Copper;  Bullock  and 
Overland  Trunks,  and  Tin  Boxes  for  India — 44,  Lea- 
denhall-strect. 

Holmes,  Joseph,  Spring  Knife  Cutler,  Bridge-st,  Sheffield. 

HOLDERNESSE  and  Holdernesse,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers 
(for  extreme  climates),  444,  New  Oxford-st,  Bloomsbury. 

HOLDlcn,  G.  M.,  Organ  Builder,  4,  Judd-place  East,  King's 
Cross,  New-road. 

HoLL.iNDS,  D.  F.,  Jun.,  Wharfinger  and  Coal  Merchant, 
Bermondsey-wall. 

HoLLLS,  G.,  Pewterer  and  Manufacturer  of  Worms,  Stills, 
Refrigerators,  Soda  Water  and  Beer  Machines,  Pots, 
&c.,  27,  Crown-street,  Finsbury-square. 

HoLGATE,  J.,  Contractor  for  Railway  Stores,  Cotton  Waste 
Dealer,  &c.,  9,  Arthur-street  West,  City. 

HoLGATE,  J.,  &  Co.,  (late  Blow),  Curriers,  Leather  Dressers, 
and  Manufacturers  of  Machine  Straps,  Hose  Pipes,  &c. 
21,  Great  Dover  Road. 

HoLMAN,  E.  W.,  Pianoforte  Maker  for  Home  use  or  Expor- 
tation to  extreme  Climates,  10,  Grafton-st.,  Fitzroy-sq. 

HoOLE,  W.,  Steel,  Metal,  File,  and  Tool  Merchant,  (Sheet- 
Steel  for  Engraving  Plates,)  Rolled  Brass  and  German 
Silver — Brass,  German  Silver,  and  Tin  Tubes — Brass 
and  German  Silver  Castings,  Melting  Pots,  Clock 
Materials,  &c.,  21,  St.  Jaraess-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Horn,  J.  &  Co.,  (Successors  to  Mr.  John  Hague,)  Engi- 
neers and  Millwrights,  Iron  Founders,  Boiler  Makers, 
\c.,  14,  High-street,  Whitechapel. 

Hopkins,  G.,  Trunk,  Plate  Case,  and  Portmanteau  Manu- 
facturer, Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Outfitter,  36a,  Lamb's 
Conduit-street,  opposite  the  Foundling. 

Horsley,  J.  T.,  (late  R.  Richards  &  Son),  Wholesale  and 
Export  Ironmonger — bar,  hoop,  rod,  and  sheet  iron — 
95,  New  Park-street,  Borough. 

Hotchkin  and  MOBBS,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  3,  East 
India  Chambers,  Leadenhall-street. 

HouFE,  Draper,  Knaresborough. 

Hough,  Peter,  Card  Maker,  Glasgow. 

HoVENDEN,  R.,  Wholesale  Perfumer,  67  and  58,  Crown- 
street,  Finsbury. 

HoWAKTH,  H.,  Chemical  Works,  near  Accrington. 

Hot,  J.,  &  Co.,  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  6,  Store-lane, 
Belfast. 

HtTBBACK  &  Son,  Patentees  of  the  White  Zinc  Paint,  com- 
bining Health,  Elegance,  Durability,  and  Economy,  115, 
Upper  East  Smithfield,  opposite  the  London  Docks. 

Humphreys,  J.,  Furniture  Japanncr,  40,  Seward-street, 
Goswell-street. 

Hunt,  E.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  W:it,  'i  M,,!.  ri  ,1.  Tool,  and 
Movement  Dealer,  21,  Ironmoii-  ,,.i       .     Luke's. 

Hunt  &  Son,  Feather  Bed,  Mattrrs,  i -i  ;',  ,,  .'  .Manu- 
facturers, 13,  Weston-place,  Kiiij;  ^  iiu>^. 

Hunter,  R.,  Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated  Deal  Water- 
proof Coats,  Seamen's  Suits,  South-westers,  kc,  Whole- 
sale, Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  145,  Ratcliff  Highway. 


Hunter,  J.,  Mercli.nnf,  1  U>.  F^  Mrlini-.li-^ti-eet. 

HuLEi'T,  D.,   ^;    C'i.,    Mm.  -,I    Gas   Fittings   in 

Chandeliers,  IfJI  I.  ii -u  Tin,  Brass,  Cop- 

per, and  Patent  \\  tldtl  W  i  -.^ui  Imn  Tubes,  for  Gas 
or  Steam  ;  Patentees  and  Mauulaolurers  of  Gas  Meters, 
55  and  56,  High  Holborn. 

Hutchison,  W.  &  T.,  Coach  Builders  and  Harness  Makers, 
Lothian  Road,  Edinburgh. — Carriages,  &c.,  of  every 
description  and  of  the  best  material  built  on  the  most 
approved  Plans. 

Hyam,  L.,  &  Co.,  Merchant  Tailor.s,  Clothiers,  and  Outfitters 
36,  Gracechurch-street,  and  86,  Oxford-street. 

Hyam,  M.  &  S.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Clothiers,  9  and  10, 
King-stri  et,  Cbcapside. 

IlYr]r,riM\r;i:\  Imita  RiT,m-R  Water  Prooe  Clothing 
Ci.MrANv's  I,h11;,  Rubber  H,,..ts,  Shoes,  and  Goloshcs 
Ini-  liaiu-,  sliuotiug,  and  fishing— Manufactory,  18, 
lloundsdileli. 

Ingram,  J.  Export  Upholsterer,  29,  City-road. 

Jackson,  William,  &  Co.,  Merchants  and  Manufacturers 
of  Saws,  Files,  Edge  Tools,  Joiners'  Tools,  Scvthes, 
Sickles,  Sheep  Shears,  Britannia  Metal  and  Plated 
Goods,  Needles,  S|,aa,s.  Sl.uVrls,  Anvils,  A^irrs,  Rail- 
way, Waggon,  ;nul  Caiiia-e  Springs,  Steel  ( 'oin  erters 
and  Refiners:  .also,  (*atler\  of  every  (les.aiption,  and 
all  kinds  of  Shetre  bl  I  lav. !«  are— Sheffield. 

Jackson,  W.  G.,  Histillerv,  Doikhead.  licrmondsey. 

Jacobs  &  Son,  Plain  aiulful  Class  .Manufacturers,  ^^^lole- 
sale  and  for  Exportation,  04,  Crown-street,  Finsbury. 

J.iCOBS  &  Towers,  Carvers,  Gilders,  &  Wholesale  Looking 
Glass  Manufacturers,  56,  Mansell-st.  Goodman's  fields. 

Jackson  &  Graham,  Upholsterers,  Cabinetmakers,  Interior 
Decorators,  &  Carpet  Manufacturers,  .'J7  &  38,  Oxford-st. 

jAMR.iCK,  J.  C,  Naturalist,  I'Im  il  Ai^i  iit  to  the  Zoological 
Society  at  Amsterdam,  Kll,  Kaielill-highway. 

Javens,  J."  (Successor  to  S.  Leneh),  Ornamental  Japanner, 
Manufacturer  of  Grocers"  Tea  Cani.sters,  Fancy  Boxes, 
Bowls,  Tea-trays,  &c.,  13,  Coldbath-square,  Clerkenwell, 
and  3,  Liverpool-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  Without. 

Jefferies  &  Co.,  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  AVet  and 
Dry-weather  Ploughs,  Patent  Portable  Smiths'  Forges, 
Cart  Anns,  Boxes,  Caps,  &c..  Grove  Foundry,  Guildlbrd- 
street,  Southwark. 

Jenkins,  W.  S.,  Engraver  and  Printer,  52,  Mansell-street, 
Goodmansfields. 

Jenkinson,  W.,  Saddler,  Home  &  Export  Harness  and  Sad- 
dle Manufacturer,  44,  London  Wall,  City. 

Jerram,  G.  T.,  Soap  Manufacturer,  General  Perfumery  and 
Fancy  Brush  Warehouse,  69,  Hatton-garden. 

Johnson,  H.,  Builder  and  Contractor,  46.  Hatton-garden. 

Jones,  G.,  Diamond  Worker  and  Jeweller,  20,  Baker- 
street,  Bagnigge  Wells-road,  Clerkenwell. 

Jones,  J.  C.  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Pianofortes  ex- 
pressly for  Foreign  Climates,  &c.,  2lB,  Soho-square. 

Jones,  Orlando  &  Co.,  the  Original  Patentees  of  Rice 
Starch,  15,  College-street,  Dowgate-hill. 

Jowitt  &  Battie,  Manufacturers  of  every  Description  of 
Files,  Steel,  Machine  Knives,  &c..  Inventors  of  an  Im- 
proved Cast  Steel  for  Taps  and  Dies,  Avhich  cannot 
break  in  the  tempering, — Exhibition,  1851,,Prjze  Medal 
for  Files,— Saville  Works,  Sheffield. 

Jowett,  J.,  Floor-cloth  Manufacturer,  Japanned  folding 
Screens,  Table  Covers,  Painted  Cloths,  &c.,  532,  New 
Oxford-street. 

Kain,  J.  J.,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Medicine  Chests  fitted  for 
all  Climates  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  9,  Parker's- 
row,  Bermondsey,  opposite  the  Catholic  Chapel. 

Kay,  J.,  Broker,  150,  Fenchurch-street. 

Kelset,  J.,  Builder,  Contractor,  Bricklayer,  &  Mason, 
Paradise-row,  Rotherhithe. 

Kennakd,  a.  AV.,  Cork  Manufacturer  for  Exportation, 
24,  Eastcheap. 

Kenyon,  T.,  Chemical  Works,  Newton  Bank. 

Kenyon,  T.  &  Co.,  Manufacturing  Chemists,  Newton  Bank; 
Chemical  Works,  Miles  Platting,  near  Manchester. 

King,  George,  Real  Manufacturer  of  Paint,  Household, 
and  Fancy  Brushes,  for  Exportation,  116,  BunhiU- 
row,  Finsbury. 

Kitson,  Ely,  Saddle,  Harness,  and  Whip  Manufacturer, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  154,  Fen- 
church-street. 

KuMPF  &  Eckenstein,  General  Merchants,  12,  Mark-lane. 

Lambert,  T.  &  Son,  Founders  and  Machinists,  Manufac- 
turers of  Block  Tin  and  Lead  Pipe ;  Hydraulic,  Steam 
and  Gas  Apparatus;  Patentees  of  the  Flexible  Diaphragm 
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"NA'ater  Valves,  Self-acting  "Water-closets,  and  Carter's 
Safety  Gas  Valves,  Short-street,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 
Lambert,  J.,  Bed  Pillar,  Bedstead,   Cornice  and  Cabinet 
Manufactui-er,  17,  Winchester-place,  Southwark  Bridge- 
read. 
Lakkshf.ae,  T.,  Manufacturer  of  Desks,  Dressing  Cases, 
Pocket  Books,  Blotting  Cases,  &c.,  18,  Seckford-stieet, 
ClerKcnuell. 
Laxm. 1.1 1.  T., Tailor,  Clothier,&Outfitter,327,HighHolborn 
Lauioi.   J.   A\  liolesale  and  Export  Pianoforte  Manufac- 
turer. 'JN,  llowland-street,  Fitzroy-square. 
LAUt.HTo.N,  J.,  Wholesale  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Manfr.  and 

"Warehouseman,  46,  JIansell-street,  Gcodman's-fields. 
Layton,  E.,  Pattnt  Pianolbrte  Manufacturer,  121,  St.  John- 
street,  Clerkenwell.  and  18,  Goulden-terrace,  Islington. 
Le   Capelein,  Steele,  &  Co.,   Chief  Patent  Office,    123, 
Chancery-lane  ;  Branch  Offices  in  the  Chief  Towns  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent.     Prospectuses  gratis. 
Lee,   T.,  Merchant    and     Manufacturer,    5,    George-yard, 

Lombard-street,  London,  and  Bii'mingham. 
Lee,  Coach  Builder,  Park  Lane. 

Lees  &  Barnes,  Brass  and  L-on  Founders,  and  Manufac- 
turers of  all  descriptions  of  Power  Looms,  and  Ma- 
chinery in  general,  Soho  Iron  "Works,  Greenacres-moor, 
near  Manchester. 
Leonard,  T.,  ISIusical,  Church,  and  Turret  Clock  Manufac- 
tui'er,  and  Mechanician.     Every  description  of  Clocks 
and  Machinery  for  Exportation,  50,  Tabernacle-walk, 
Finsbury-square. 
Leslie,  David,  Home  and  Export  Millinery,  Manufacturer 
of   Mourning  Collars,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen's  Linen 
Collars,   Ruche,    Goffered   Blonds,    Baby  Linen,   &c., 
11,  "Wood-street,  Cheapside. 
Lessw.aee,  H.,  Coppersmith,  Brazier,  and  "Worm  Maker, 

24,  Great  Alie-street,  AVhitechapel. 
Levick,  (Brothers),  Merchants,  9,  King's  Arms-yard,  Cole- 
man-street. 
Levy,  A.,   Merchant  and  AVarehouseman,  103,  Minories, 

and  George-street,  Sydney,  iVew  South  "Wales. 
Le\^,  J.,  "Wholesale  and  Export  Stationer,  Account  Book 

and  Envelope  Manufacturer,  94,  Houndsditch. 

Livermore  &  Co.,  Makers  of  the  New  Metallic  Overcoats, 

Capes,  &c.,  warranted  perfectly  free  from  smell,  "Water- 

proofers,  &  India  Rubber  Manufacturers,  30,  Oxford-st. 

Lock  &   Co.,  Dentists,  guarantee  to  cure  the  Toothache 

instantly,  by  Smoke,  363,  Oxford-street. 
Lockyer,  J.,  Metal,  Steel,  "Wire,  and  Tool  "Warehouse,  23, 

St.  John's-square,  Clerkenwell. 
Long,  Jo.seph,  Hydi-ometer  and  Saccharometer  Manufac- 
turer, and  Patentee  of  the  Curvilinear  Power,  as  adapted 
to  Steering  Apparatuses  for  ships  of  every  tonnage,  20, 
Little  Tower-street,  City. 
Lord,  Brothers,  General  Macliine  Makers  and  Cotton 

Spinners,  Canal-street  "Works,  Todmorden. 
LovfiU,  Lkwi.s  &  Co.,  Oiiiii.  l>ii'j.  li:  Nviltery,  and  Colo- 
nial .Morcliants,  20a,  (.i         ^      W      \\. 
McGi.AsiiAN  .K:  FiKMi,  M;.i,i:  .  i    ^^ry  description  of 

.Macliinery,  \\'holcsalu   lii ,  Lu^v  i'uundery.  Copper- 
smiths and  Braziers,  16,  Long-acre,  and  19,  llart-street, 
Covent-garden. 
Mackie,  J.  v..  Rusk  and  Biscuit  Manufacturer  to  the  Queen, 

108,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh. 
Magnay   &  Be.vnett,  "Wholesale  and  Export  Stationers, 

Thames-street. 
Magnus,  G.  E.,  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  Enamelled  Slate 
Chimney-pieces,    Inlaid    Table  and    "Workstand  Tops, 
Mural  'fablets  and  Monuments,  Patentee  and  Manu- 
facturer to  Prince  .\ll)rrt  and  tlir  1)u];o  of  AVrllin>fnn, 

&c.,  of  Slate  i;;ii;:im1  t,i!,i,  ,  »;i;,  s'.ir  i',,,„,r";,.,.i 

Legs,  Vendor  ^.:    .  ■  .    .   . : 

ornamental,  :','■<      ■:   l",  I  :-  ^  .    I;   '    i ...         ,  .     I '  .,      . 

>LvGNUS,  N.,Who|i        ,.    ,,,V   i       ,      ,■    l;,„,i,N:,,„  ^,,:,,1    I,,  ,,!;,,  , 

Manufacturer,  i:i,  Fore-sticet,  Cripplugate. 

Mander,  C,  Electro-Plater,  &c.,  14,  Queen-st.,  Clerkenwell. 

>L\gos,  Oliver,  &  Co.,  Flax  and  Tow  Spinners,  Shoe 
Thread,  Sail  Cloth,  Wool  Bag,  Sacking,  and  Twine 
Manufacturers,  22,  Laurence-lane,  Cheapside,  and 
Bourton  Factory,  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

Manktelow  &  Co.,  Patent  I'ianoforte  Manufacturers,  whole- 
sale, retail,  and  for  exportation,  432,  Oxford-street, 
and  12,  Huntly-strcet,  Bedford-square. 

Maple,  J.,  WholcKale  and  Retail  Cabinet  Manufacturer, 
and  General  House  Furni.shing  AVarchouseman,  145, 
146,  and  147,  Tottcnham-courl-road. 

MiRR,  AV.,  Electro-Plater,  6,  Albemarlc-strect,  Clerkonwoll. 


Mark",  A.,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Spring,  Folding,  and 
Paris  Hat  Manufacturer,  5,  Houndsditch. 

M.\RSDE.N,  Joseph,  Manufacturer  of  Ladies'  and  Gentle- 
men's Dressing  Cases,  Razor  Boxes,  Portable  AVriling 
Desks,  Tool  and  Plate  Chests,  Pattern  Cards,  Bowie 
ICnife  Sheaths,  Cutlery,  and  Jewel  Cases,  8,  AVestfield- 
terrace,  Sheffield. 

Maeshai.i.  \-  Ediudge,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  34, 

Mar'Ii-.    \     ,   -.,         :i!e  AVateh  Manufacturer  (for  all  Cli- 

ni,.i>    i.      II    ■     <  1   to  Cragg  Smith  and  Charles  Smith, 

an.l  I  viaiHi-.:.  II  upwards  of  150  vcars,  20,  Bunhi!l-row. 

Martin.  V...  i;noi,   SIhui,  aiul  (o.lo'.h   Makur,  AVholcsale, 


Mart 


;k    Mai 


ind 


Water  .^Ua■hiucs,  laitary  Xuifc-clcan- 
uti-Corriisive  Self-Closing  Taps,  Cook- 
309,Regent-st,,  and  333,  Oxford-st. 
harles  Mackintosh  &  Co., 
'\\'aterproof  Cloths  of  double 
:;-hions.  Pillows,  Beds,  Boats, 


Matiilw  ,  L,  b.:ij,-<jr  ji..;.uiacturer,  wholesale  and  for 
exportation, 4,  OldMontague-st.,  Brick-In. ,AV'hitechapel. 

Maudsl.\y,  Sons,  &  Field,  Engineers,  Cheltenham-place, 
Lambeth. 

M.AIIGII1  i.iM.,  J.  S.,  Shipping  Butcher,  14,  New-road,  St. 

G0'.M,;U-s-iu-ll.r-KaM. 

Mayes.  .(..  ihi.K  Mauuiamir,  r  and  Dealer  in  Clock  Tools 
and  -Mate  rials,  1!),  St.  .1  uliii's-square,  Clerkenwell.    • 

Mayhew  &  Co.,  Hat  and  Cap  jNIanufacturers,  89,  New 
Bond-street,  Manufactory,  Union-street,  Southwark. 

Meas.«i  &  Co.,  Medicated  Cream  Soap  and  Regenerative 
Carprt  Snap  A[aiiufactr.rers,  Patent  Metal  Seal  Enve- 
lop,,. .\,,i..  au,l  I,,ii,r  Paper  Makers,  and  General 
Staluunrs,  L'^is.  St  r.,u,l.  an,l  1,  Castle-street,  Holborn. 

Medihi^si.  'I'.,  M  .nulaiturir  of  Patent  AVeighing  Machines, 
Scales  and  AVcights,  Ironfounder,  and  Engineer,  465, 
New  Oxford-street. 

Meredith,  T.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Perfumer,  9,  Little 
St.  Thomas  Apostle. 

Merrick,  It.,  Dressing  and  Jewellery  Case,  AA^riting  and 
Travillina:  Desk  Manufacturer,  67,  Red  Lion-strest, 
Clerkenwell. 

Metcalfe,  Bim.uy,  \-  Co..  Brush  and  Comb  Manufac- 
turers and  Sp,,ui;e  Ml  r,  liants,  by  special  appointment, 
to  H.R.II.  l'ri,,ee  .VlI.ert.  130,  B,  0.\ford-sti'eet. 

Mxddle:«ass,  J.,  Hiiuie  and  Foreign  Outfitter — sends  Lists 
with    Priees,   free   on    application,    18,    South    Bridge, 

MiERs,  S.  ]..,  A\'lii,li>salc  and  Export  Shoe  and  Stay  Manu- 
factur,-r.  M.  Alil^aie.  opp,,site  the  Church. 

MiLLAi:.  ]i.  ('..  \  (■,,..  f.u-i,,,  ers,  7,  Borough-road. 

Mili.ai:],.  ,1..  \  ,s,,\s,  Spi  I  taele  Makers  and  Opticians, 
24.  (',,ppir.-in».  flerkenweU. 

MiLi.iKix.  .1  .  -Mamiraitiu-er  of  Surgical  Instruments  to  the 
Ri,\;il  N,i\\  au,l  1  he  King's  College — every  descri])tion 
of  r..,iul  i^,\  I  lastic  Lacing  Stockings,  Knee  Caps, 
Tru        ,(:.;..  \c.,  &c.— 161a,  Strand. 

Mills.  .1     < .:  1     luilbrte  Manufacturer,  35,  Cardington- 

str,    ■    li  ..       ■.    ,1  i-oad. 

MiNTi :i;.  i  e,  r.,;,  ui,  ,   ai,d  Manufacturer  of  the  Self-acting, 

Screw  ,lin'i,.  the  1 1    il    •:,   '!:■    .mil   MliAalin-  Screw 

Frame  tor  Dr.  VaI-.'-  S|.,,:.m leicluie  Cuuel..  and 

,  irix    ill    irl|.lion    of   ()ul-(ioor  (jardeu    Wliecl  Chair, 

Mill  [II  I  I  ,.  (  II.,  :is,  lliji-h  Holborn,  Patent  Agents,  and 
hipi  ',  till  rateiit  and  oilier  New  and  Useful  Inven- 
tions, and  Giiiia  I'erelia  Dealers. 

Mitchell,  J.,  Steel  I'ln  Maimracturer,  11,  Queen-st.,  City. 

Moore,  J.,  <.^-  Suns,  (  huieli.  Turret,  and  House  Clock 
Manufacturers,  ;i.s  ami  M,  ClerkenwcU-close. 

Morgan,  T.,  AVholesale  ICxport  and  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
11,  Pancras-lane,  Citv. 

Morris,  Mr.,  3,  York  liiiildin-s,  Bermond-sey  New  Road. 

Moses,  H.  E.  \-  Al..  W  le'  I'l  n  il  r  .port  Merchants,  and 
Clothing  Maiiiilai  I  :;  i  ,  i  \  ills  for  the  sale  of 
Colonial  I'roiliiie,  .'i7.   1  I 1..  I'lly, 

Moses,  Son,  ^;  Davi.s,  Ahr,  I„o,i.„  Wholesale  Clothiers, 
General  Exporters,  H^  Agents  for  the  Sale  of  Colonial 
Produce,  U  &  15,  Aldgate,  High-street. 


Moss,  B.,  itCo.,  F,a-i  T.nn^loii  T'';-i(  :Mi.l  Sl,r,  i  n';,ss  Com- 
pany, AV^holrs, I '    M  '/t'Look- 

ing-GIa'iSCS,    I^k    :   .  i'  '  ■•         -      :  :    nis. 

MoUTRlE,  W.  F.  C,  i'i.i^.iii  I'l.in.N  I  ir;  \l  :iii  ulari  urcr  on  his 
Newly  Registered  Designs,  -i,  King-street,  liloomsbury. 

MuNT,  R.,  Coach  Builder  and  Maker  of  Improved  Easy 
Carriages  for  Invalids,  Norwood,  Surrey. 

Myers,  Joseph,  and  Co.,  In  i.>  ,i>  i  .  r  French,  German, 
Swiss,  and  Italian  JMiiiii  -  -  ■'■.\  Merchants,  and 
General  Factors,  141.  I  '.t. 

Nannetti,  G.,  Statuary,  iiimi  \i!iiii;:il  Si^ne  Manufacturer 
and  Moulder,  6,  Great  lininswick-street,  Dublin;  and 
18,  York-street,  Belfast. 

Nash,  T.,  Jun.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Brush  Manufacturer, 
Inventor  and  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Registered  Im- 
proved Painters'  Brush,  19,  Swan-street,  l)over-road, 
Southwark. 

Neal,  T.,  Steel  Corn  and  Coffee  Mill  Maker,  45,  St.  John- 
street,  Smithfield. 

Negretti,  H.  Manufacturer  of  Glass  Chemical  Apparatus, 
11,  Hatton-garden. 

Nevett,  G.,  Pump,  Water  Closet,  Cock,  and  Beer  Engine 
Manufacturer,  Gas  Fitter,  and  General  Brass  Finisher, 
10  i,  Hampstead-road. 

Newnham,  H.,  Export  Ship  Biscuit  and  Bread  Baker,  24, 
King-street,  Tower-hill. 

Newton,  J.  &  G.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Manufacturers  of 
Enamelled  Moleskin  and  Waterproof  Coating,  Grove- 
street,  Walworth-common. 

Newton,  J.,  \:  Son,  A\'holesale  and  Export  Cork  Manu- 
facturers. .')()  and  .31,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

Nichols,  137,  St.  Jolm-street. 

Nichols,  William,  AVholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Warehouse, 
136,  St.  John-street,  West  Smithfield— manufactory 
at  Raunds,  Northamptonshire. 

Nicoll,  Court  Hair  Dresser,  and  TiiviMitnv  of  the  Syrian 
Liquid  lliir  Unc  ixr  tio:ii  -  '  "  ■  '  i1  not  to 
stain  thi  skm,  '_',  ]!\ii'  T    i  .i  n  -    i  ,       ).. 

Norton,  J.,  Oil), mil  111  il 'I  I  1  (  1  II  I  .  i.  ,,  \i,,iidVase 
Manulacturu, '-'"i   ^|  t,  llattoii-i\,.ll. 

NosOTTi,  C.  A.,  Li"  '    1      I  .Liuufacturer  and  Interior 

Decorator,  3^s   <     i   i  i      i     i 

NoTLEY,  H.,  Rui-.'i  \!  11.111  .ti.ii.r,  12,  St.  John's-lane, 
Clerkenwcll. 

Nowell,  W.  H.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Brush  and  Paint- 
ing-Brush Manufacturer,  7,  Brick-lane,  Wliiti  chapel. 

Oetzmann  \:  PLr:Mr,,  Patent  Pianoforte  Maiiulactuiers, 
with  iMelallic  la'st  Plank,  and  other  impro\eineiits, 
for  extrenK  Climates.  oG,  Great  Russell-street,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square. 

Oliver,  A.,  Watch  Motion  Maker,  11,  Ironmonger-street, 
St.  Luke's. 

Oliver  &  Edwards,  Watch  Case  Manufacturers,  19,  Gal- 
way-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Organ,  W.,  Wholesale  Saddler,  Stafford-street,  Walsall. 

OsBORN,  Mr.,  Albion-school,  York. 

Overall,  S.,  F'ish  Factor,  &c.,  102,  Lower  Thames-street. 

Owen,  J.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Trunk,  Chest,  Box,  and 
Packing  Case  Manufacturer,  38,  Minories. 

OwsT  &  Co.,  Wood-hoop  Merchants  and  Coopers,  near 
Mill-stairs,  Bermondsey. 

Page,  Thomas,  Roway  Iron  Works,  Westbromwich. 

Paget,  R.  G.,  ^larquee  and  Tent  Manufacturer,  40,  West 
Smithfield. 

Paine,  William,  Manufacturer  of  Brass  and  Plated  Coach 
Harness  Furniture,  Bits,  Stirrups,  &c.,  Windmill, 
Walsall. 

Palmer,  H.  E.,  Retail  and  Wholesale  Hat  and  Cap  Manu- 
facturer, 51,  Stones'-End,  Borough.  Goods  Packed 
and  delivered  free. 

Palmer,  J.,  Plain  and  Ornamental  Japanner,  Ship's  Stores 
Re-japanned,  13,  Chambers-street,  Goodman's-fields, 
Whitechapel. 

Parkin  Brothers,  Manufacturers  of  Files,  Steel  Con- 
verters, Refiners,  and  General  Merchants,  Middlesex 
Works,  Wicker-lane,  and  Blonk-street  Steel  Works, 
Sheffield. 

Parker,  Fikld,  &•  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Board  of 
Ordniu.i.  ':.  r, .  f  Thlii.  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panir..  -  ,■:,   ''■.  ',   I!..'    ... 

Parkeh.  K     ::  '  ,    ■       ,,    .  Xewchurch. 

Parkinsiin  ,,   i  ,  '    M. '.■     .   MiineterandWatchMakers, 

Exchange^aUcv,  Cornaill. 

Parnell  &  Banner,  Sl.ip  and  Insurance  Brokers,  57, 
Gracechurch-street. 


Pasmore,  J.,  Draper,  &c.,  Exeter. 

Pastorelli  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Opticians,  4, 
Cross-street,  Hatton-garden. 

Paton  &  Neilson,  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths 
and  Jewellers,  9,  Upper  Charles-street,  Northampton- 
square. 

Patten,  W.  &  Co.,  Window  Glass,  Sheet  Lead,  White 
Lead,  Varnish  &  C.l  .  i  M  V  ,1  ,  Old  Fish-st,  Doc- 
tors' Commons;  ami  V'  -  ■    ^t.,  London  Docks. 

Paul  &  Co.,  lieal  Soda  W  ,  l.  aade,  Potijsh  Water, 
and  Ginger  Beer  Ml.  i  ,  Im;  .  a  iirs  of  German  and 
Struve's  Brighton  Seltzer  Water.",  5,  Bow-st.,  Covent- 
garden. 

Pawson,  J.  ¥.,  9,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

Pears,  A.  &  F.,  "'  .v.  V  '^^  .  i-s,  Inventors  of  the  Trans- 
parent Si  a:  '  ■  ','  and  Export  Perfumers, 
91,  Great  ]■'  .umsbury. 

Peartree,  J.,   <     .      '  i  ining,   and   Patent  Elastic 

Mourning  llaii.ii.'i    .  .^1  1.i'.tiiicrs  and  Importers  of 

FrenchVehi  I  ..  aial  Moiiair  I'ln-h.  s,  5,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

Phillips,  L.,  Aimv  ;  ml  >.  .  v  (  l.  iliier,  Hat,  Cap,  and 
Accoutrrniiai:  M  !  ■■.  <■•  ..'  (■■iit.  Outfitter,  Camp 
anil  ('aliii,  I'laa    an    M      a     '  ;     I.  28,  Strand. 

Phili.ii's,  ()..  .V   I  .   .  I  .  .  Ill,  Great  Tower-st. 

PniLLli's,  \\.,  i;:.  a;,M  !•  ..ii  I   an. I  (..  ilrr,   17,  Clerkeuwell- 

Phillipps  &  Graves,  Lightermen,  Ship  Broker.s,  and  Cus- 
tom House  Agents,  11,  Rood-lane. 

Phillips,  Richard,  Upholsterer,  (Stc.,  5,  Marylebone-street, 
St.  James's. 

Phipps,  T.,  Saddler  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  243,  High 
Holborn. 

Piggott,  W.,  Arm)  Clothier  and  Marquee  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  11.5,  Foil-street. 

Piggoti',  W.  p.,  Patenter  of  the  Galvanic  Belt,  by  ^^hich  a 
continuous  cuneut  of  electricity  is  made  to  circuh.te 
through  the  body,  preventing  rheumatism,  sciatica,  tic 
doloreux,  hysterics,  dyspepsia,  and  lowness  of  spirits  ; 
improved  Telescope  Ciffice,  523,  Ne«  O\ford-st. 

PiPnt,  Jn-(..,  Whoksile  Irnnuuiiieer,  17,  Bi  li  h-^t.,  r„ubicai.. 

PlfMVN.W.,  ^\iiie  Ml  iiliiiit.  l.i'l.  r.  ii.hniili-^liect. 

Pitt.  W.,  Wiie^mki  i,  l.j,  A\  eMm  ntl,-„l  ....  .  .\e«  Keiit-riL 

Pli!z\L\.  A.,  Wholi  dk  and  L-.p,ut  UpuLuai,  li),  Ilattoii- 
Gaiilin. 

Pike,  "\\  m..  31,  Kiiu;  William-street.  ,  ■ 

Pooi  L,  .T  .  f'liiiii  oi  I  *!  1  M  iiiifaeturer  and  Inventor  of  an 
ill]  '"  !'   lame.forequalizingthe  rates 

oil  i  ious  changes  of  temperature, 

"W  .  '  tion,  1,  U])per  East  Smith- 

fii  111 I    ii,  (  ..  I.  •  1         ,  Commercial-road  East. 

POOLEY  ..V  Son,  9,  Arthui-stieet  West,  City,  London, 
Manufacturei-s  of  Weighing  Machines  lor  Railway 
Warehouses,  &c. 

Porter,  James,  Sail  Maker  and  Ship  Chandler,  Fountain 
Stairs,  Beri.ioiulscv. 

Porter,  It.,  Mercliant.;  22,  East  India  Chambers. 

Power,  1).  F,..  Mrrtlumt,  110,  Fenchurch-street. 

Powis,  Ja.mls  ,V  C.i.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Ironmongers, 
Lovl   Al.iiinfaiiuiers,  and  General  Factors,  26,  Wat- 


to  H.R.n. 
^er,  Manu- 
ks,  Figures, 

s,    Watch, 


Price,  C.  W.,  Glass  Be- 
Prince  Albert,  G!a 
facturer  of  Shades,  ( 
Barometers,    &c.,     i 

Ci.k.'i.'.  .1   Ma.'i,   i: 

I.,ia,  .  '.      I 


Princes  Willi  I  !■■:  .'..,■  .  .',a.  n,..  iio,....uuJrv, 
Grove,  Greai  l  .  , :-         ,a.„k. 

Price,  v.,  Sole  ]'.  1.  a  .la  a  .  i  Manufacturer  of  the 
improved  Ki  ,  a:  1  .  ,  i  ,  ai.a  14  Machine,  Wa.shing, 
Ironing,  and  .Niiiirini,  Maahiia  s.  and  a  variety  of  other 
useful  articles,  :V.).  A\'anlonr-ali(  l!.  Soho. 

PrtOR,  S.  &  T.,  rm!.re!!a   ^laniiiaei  mers,  43,  Holborn-hill. 

QuiNTON,  J.,  Carriage  Builder  for  juivate  use  or  Exporta- 
tation,  ],  Cottage-place,  City-road. 

QuiNCEY,  IlARCoiprT,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  Agent  for 
all  descriptions  of  Export  Ironinongerv  ;  Agent  for 
Timothy  S.iai'i  ,,■  .1  -.a,-.  Vr-r.  ■  :,..■:  .  "faliinet  Brass 
Founders,!:    .   ''  '        aieliers  and 

Gas  AVork:      a     >       ,,    .      :    ;  :    I    ,  .    lliimingham, 

Mauufactuiar.  ..:  x\. ■.:.:.  :.:..l  e^Lar  (.  .k>,  Bells,  &c.  ; 
also  Agent  for  I'ateut  Steaming  Apparatus  for  ex- 
tracting Tallow  from  Animal  Carcases ;  Screw  and 
Hvdraulic  "Wool  Presses,  AVrought  Iron  Lighters  and 
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Boats,  Sugar  Mills,  Saw  Mills,  &c.,  82,  Hatton-garden, 
London. 

Ranb  &  Co.,  Patent  Collapsible  Tube  Manufacturers  for 
Artists'  Colours,  24a,  Cardington-street,  Hampstead-rd. 

Katcliffe,  J.,  China,  Glass,  and  Staffordshire  Warehouse, 
shipping  supplied  on  the  lowest  terms,  3,  Heath-place, 
Commercial-road  East. 

Read,  R.,  Instrument  Maker,  (by  special  appointment),  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
Patentee  of  the  Stomach  Pump,  Enema  Fountain,  &c., 
&c.,  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 

Richardson,  — ,  Esq.,  Clifton. 

Richardson  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  Lockhead's  Perforated 
Glass  Scuttle  for  Ship  Ventilation,  and  Perforated  Glass 
Ventilators  for  Houses  and  other  buildings,  35,  Royal 
Exchange,  and  473,  New  Oxford-street. 

Richardson,  E.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  254,  High- 
street,  Wapping. 

Richardson,  R.,  Portable  House,  Marquee,  Rick  Cloth, 
and  Wire  Fence  Maker,  21,  Tonbridge-place,  Xew-road. 

RiDGWAT,  S.  R.,  Esq.,  Magdalen  House,  Exeter. 

RiDSDALE.  J.  &  A.,  Ship's  Brass  Founders,  General  Manu- 
facturers, Lamp  Makers,  and  Gas  Fitters,  54,  Minories. 

Riley,  W.  C,  &  Co.,  Provision  Merchants  and  Dealers  in 
Bonded  Stores,  189,  St.  George's-st.,  St.  George's,  East. 

RlMMEL,  E.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Perfumer  and  Fine 
Soap  Maker ;  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from 
having  a  Manufactory  in  France  enable  E.  R.  to  supply 
Shippers  in  bond  for  Exportation,  at  one-half  the  Lon- 
don rates,  39,  Gerrard-street,  Soho. 

Ring  &  Conquest,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Japan  Ware  ^lanufac- 
turers,  22,  Banner-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Ritchie  &  Bond,  Warehousemen,  61,  St.  Paul's  Church-yd. 

Roberts,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  31,  Barbican. 

Robinson,  J.,  &  Co.,  Outfitters,  3  and  6,  Nassau-place,  Com- 
mercial-road, East. 

Roddy,  R.,  Linen  Manufacturer,  Donegal-street,  Belfast. 

Rogers,  — ,  Esq.,  North-street,  Leeds. 

Rogers,  D.,  Pianoforte  Maker,  Tuner,  and  Selecter,  St. 
James's-place,  Hampstead-road. 

Rogers,  H.,  Pianoforte  Manufactui-er,  63,  Warren-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 

Rodgers  &  Clegg,  Manufacturers  of  Pen  and  Pocket 
Knives,  Bowie  Knives,  Razors,  &c..  Earl  AVorks, 
20,  Earl-street,  Sheffield. 

Rogers,  J.  &  Son,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers,  with  Metallic 
Plate,  and  all  the  Modern  Improvements  for  extreme 
climates — Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied — 27,  South- 
ampton-mews, and  67,  George-street,  Euston-square. 

Rogers,  W.E.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Tea  and  General  Gro- 
cery Warehouse  for  Shippers,  and  Emigrants,  Post- 
office,  Dockhead,  and  at  Islington  and  Clare  Mai'ket. 

RoosE,  Stephen,  Esq.,  Glanydon,  Anglesea. 

RossiTFR,  J.,  Wholesale  Trunk,  Portmanteau  and  Portable 
Cabin   Furniture   Mai   i:i  ■  n:.  I '.ullock  and  Overland 

Trunks  for  India,  1"'.  '  ' '■  Hatton-garden. 

Rose,  William  A.,  Jia;!,,,..    i..    .  -.   Oil,  Lead,  Colour, 

and    Varnish    ManulaaL,rti  — U  lilte    Zinc    Paint— 6G, 

U])pcr  Thames-street,  23,  Uueeuhithe,  and  Bull- wharf, 

London. 

Rosenthal,  L.  J.,  Professor  of  Languages,  near  the  Pan- 

RosiM  I  :  I  i;  I,  Shoe,  Cap,  and  Carpet  Bag  Mami- 
ta-    1.      ,  W  .  I  If  and  for  Exportation,  5,  6,  and  15, 

])c-.(. :..:., 11     In.  I,  Bishopsgate-strect,  City. 

Rowed,  Jt.,  I'ianuturte  Manufacturer,  1.^,  William-street, 
Hampstead-road. 

Roxnuotfiir,  W.  (Esfablislicd  1730),  Shipping  and  General 
Sia!'  I,  .  M  I!  ill' !.ni  !  i.r  Patent  Ledgers,  and  other 
j\<  "     \  '  ,  City. 

RuMM  .    K      I  1     '  liimist,  Ard wick, Manchester. 

RUNDLl,  l;  .   I     •,.,   Ii-,.a.i>wt. 

Russell,  J.  i;  Co.,  .Munulaclurers  of  Patent  Gas  Tubes  and 
Fittings,  and  Lapwelded  Tubes  for  Locomotive  and 
Marine  Boilers,  also  Mnnufarturors  of  Slicot  Iron,  (59, 
Upper  Thamcs-st.;  W.al     ,,i  W.  ,!,„   !h,m  .Siad-a  .1  .liiro. 

S.\MUEL,  H.  S.,  Colonial    !  I  ::    I 

SaNDEMAX,  a..  East  IiHi    :\        ■,       1)    ,  J  ,  I    ,  ale. 

Sanders,   C,  Gold    Rclin.  r,   Sl,   .l-Ja,'       sn.a.a   Cli  rianurll. 

Sander,  0.  B.,  Glass  and  China  Warehouse ;  a  choice  of 
Several  Hundred  Patterns  of  Dinner,  Dessert,  Break- 
fast, and  Tea  Services ;  a  large  Stock  kept  on  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  matching.  Stourbridge  Tabic  Glass, 
richly  or  plainly  cut  Glass  Lustres,  Chandeliers,  Lan- 
teins,  &c.,  319,  High  Holborn,  opposite  Gray's  Inn. 
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S.iNrs  &  OuTTR.iM,  Fashionable  Tailors,  Patentees  of  the 
Resilient' or  Spring-band  Trousers,  (Registered  1850,) 
which  supersede  the  use  of  braces ;  peculiarly  adapted 
for  Warm  Climates,  and  for  Naval  and  Military  Officers, 
Sportsmen,  and  others,  19,  Holborn-hill. 

S.\tchkll,  T.,  Export  Hat  Manufacturer,  158,  Feuchurch- 
street. 

Saunders,  G.,  Inventor  of  the  Metallic  Four-sided  Tablet 
and  Razor  Strop,  and  recommended  by  the  first  cutlers. 
Gentlemen  invited  to  bring  a  razor  and  see  the  effect. 
Depot,  278,  Strand. 

Schofield,  G.,  Manufacturer  of  Joiners*  and  Cabinet 
Makers'  Tools,  i^c,  Sheldon-row,  WiUey-street,  Wicker 
Sheffield. 

ScOTT,  P.,  Outfitter  of  every  description  of  Dress  suitable 
for  India,  China,  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand, 
&c.,  ready  made  or  to  order,  9,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Scovell,  G.,  Gold  and  Silver  Thread  Manufactui-er,  29, 
Clerkenwell-elose. 

ScROXTON,  J.  H.,  Tin-Plate  Worker  and  Ornamental  Ja- 
panner.  Manufacturer  of  Tea  Canisters,  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  Jars,  Fancy  Tea  Bowls  and  Boxes,  137,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  near  Sun-street. 

Seal,  Sir  H.,  Dartmouth. 

Senior,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  44,  King's-road 
East,  Chelsea. 

Sercombe,  T.,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Sercojibe,  J.  C  ,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

Sewell,  Evans,  Hubbard,  &  B.\con,  Silk  Mercers,  Dra- 
pers, and  Carpet  Manufacturers,  44.  '5,  '6,  Old  Compton- 
street,  and  46,  &  '7,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

Sll.^RPUS,  J.  W.,  China  and  Glass  Warehouse,  Parian 
Breakfast  and  Tea  Services  and  Art  Union  Statuettes, 
35,  Oxford-street. 

Shaw,  Frederick  F.,  WHiolesale  Ironmonger,  Grindstone 
and  Tool  Merchant,  253,  Blackfriars-road. 

SH.iW,  L.,  Collar  Manufacturer,  8,  Ropemaker-st.,  Finsbury. 

Shaw,  Joseph,  Piano  Manufacturer,  87,  Hatton-garden. 

Sheffield,  Sir  R. 

Sheldon,  Thos.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Files  for  Engineei-s',  Smiths',  and  Mechanics' 
purposes,  Steel  Refiners,  Converters,  &c.,  Columbia 
Works,  Suffnlk-road.  Sheffield— Corporate  Mark,  3486. 


Shepf 
Shkuv 


.  Exeter. 
Smith,  &  Range  Maker,  Steam 
i^.  Manufacturer  of  the  Improved 
.  61,  Tabernacle-walk,  Finsbury. 

.,  Drapers  and  AVarehousemen, 


Shoolbred,    Jas., 

Tottenham-court-road. 

Shipnay,  — ,  Esq.,  Queen  Hill. 

Shove,  G.,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer  of  Silicated  Marble 
Textural  Glass.  &c.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Expor- 
tation, 488,  New  Oxford-street. 

Shuter,  L.,  Wood-Hoop  Merchant  and  Cooper,  Shad 
Thames.  Southwark. 

Siebe,  a.,  By  the  King's  Letters  Patent,  Engineer  and 
Machinist,  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  of 
Rotatory  Hydraulic  Engine  Pumps,  Union  Connect- 
ing Joints,  Dial  Weighing  Machines,  Lathes,  Tools, 
Models,  and  Syringes ;  Cooking  Apparatus  of  evei'y 
description,  as  also  Warm,  Shower,  and  Vapour  Baths, 
5,  Denmark-street,  Soho. 

Simpson,  W.  \-  Co.,  British  Gum  Manufacturers,  Manchester. 

SlRIl,  W„  Mills,  Kirl.v,  Moorside. 

SliENi;,  J..  AVine  Merchant,  North-street,  Belfast. 

Skinner,  S.,  Clothier  and  Outfitter,  18,  Aldgate  High- 
street;  and  13,  Queen's-buildings,  Knightsbridge. 

Slack,  James,  Inventor  of  the  Improved  Royal  Patent  Self- 
acting  Ra])id  Purifier  of  Rain,  Spring,  River,  Pond,  or 
Pipe  Water,  and  for  making  hard  water  soft,  Chemical 
Pure  Water  Works,  46,  Commercial-road,  Waterloo- 
brid-e,  Lnmbeth. 

Smai  I  .V  Son's  1).  nta]  Drp.M,  19,  Great  Marlborough-street. 
M  iMiilai  iiio  IS  ,,1  ]iii|ir..ved  Mineral  Teeth,  kc. 

Smaiu,  .luii.,  \\'.,  (' iiipsiiiun  Ornament  Manufacturer,  18, 

Crown-sti-eet,  Finsbury. 

Smith,  — ,  Esq.,  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway. 

SMrril,  J.,  Gas  Fitter  &  Brass  Finisher,  8,  Charterhouse-lane. 

Smith,  J..  Inventor  and  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  Patent 
,\(llHsi\|.  I'.iivclope,  requiring  neither  wax  nor  wafer, 
MaMiilii  Inline;  Stationer,  Engraver,  and  Printer,  42, 

Smith,  Koiti.iii,  CommiRsion  andCoal  Merchant, 40,  Alden- 

ham-street,  Somers-town. 
Smith,  AV.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  66,  Snow-hilL 


SoMALVico,  Joseph,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Nautical  Instru- 
ment Makers,  2,  Hatton-garden. 

Somervell  &  Buee,  Leather  Merchants,  34,  Noble-st.,  City. 

SOTHERAN,  CllAltLES,  Manufacturer  of  Improved  Patent 
Filters.  Wl„, Irs,, Irani!  tor  Kx|.;)rlati.,n,lLM,ittlcl!ril:un, 
nearlli-   \V,i    I'o-l   (lllirr  ;    l!rl;,il  Dcpnt,  71),  Cunihill. 

SOUTIK^ATI.,  ,1.,  Maiiuliirlurcr  <,(  lln-  I  iii|in,\  ril  1'i,t,,1,,  nr 
Microcurdiuii  J'lauulurlu,  « ilh  large  luutuUie  plulu  and 
iron  fastenings,  expressly  for  Exportation,  exceedingly 
compact,  involving  small  expense  for  freightage,  IG, 
Brian-street,  Caledonian-road. 

Southern  &  Richardson,  Manufacturers  of  Table  Knives, 
Shoe,  Butcher,  Bread,  and  Cook  Knives,  liazors  by  a 
particular  process,  and  General  Dealers  in  Cutlery, 
Wheeldon  Works,  Sheffield. 

Spalding  &  Hodge,  Wholesale  Stationers,  145,  146,  and 
147,  Drury-lane. 

Sparks,  G.,  Colonial  Sack  and  Bag  Maker,  Russia  Mat 
Warehouse,  and  Importer  of  Scotch  Sheetings,  Hes- 
sians, &c.,  21,  Swan-street,  Minories. 

Sparks,  W.  J.,  Pianoforte  Maker  and  Tuner — Instruments 
repaired,  exchanged,  and  lent  on  hire — 44,  George- 
street,  Euston-square. 

Spearman,  J.,  Gun  Maker  and  Gun  Stock  Manufacturer, 
25  and  26,  Chambers-street,  Goodman's-fields. 

Spencer,  E.,  &  Co.,  Waterproof  Clothiers  for  all  Climates, 
and  suited  for  all  occupations  by  sea  and  land,  116, 
Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 

Spill,  G.,  Waterproof  Clothing  manufacturer,  65,  66,  and 
67,  St.  George-street,  and  127,  High-street,  Shadwell. 

Stainburn  &  Baugh,  Beaver,  French  Velvet,  and  Silk 
Hat  Manufacturers,  17,  Gresham-street ;  manufactory, 
Southwark-square. 

Stevens,  J.,  &  Son,  Engineers  for  Gas  and  Water  Works, 
Gas  Meter  and  Lanthorn  Makers,  and  Fitters,  Paten- 
tees of  the  Semaphore  Railway  Signals,  and  Manufac- 
turers of  Railway  Lamps  for  Carriages,  Engines,  Sig- 
nals, &c.,  19,  Southwark-bridge-road. 

Stevens,  J.  R.,  Exchange  Broker,  65,  Old  Broad-street. 

Stewart,  J., &  Co.,  Foreign  Warehousemen,  11,  Old  Broad- 
street. 

Stewart,  C,  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Plantagenet  Guard 
Razor,  by  wliich  shaving  can  be  performed  with  perfect 
security  auaiiist  rutting,  without  the  need  of  looking- 
gla,ss,  or  nil  linaiil  ship,  in  the  most  tempestuous  wea- 
ther, i-J.  CiiariiiL;  Cross. 

Stirling,  Juiix,  I'-s.].,  Lieutenant  of  Police. 

Stirling,  T.,  Slate  Menliant  and  Slater,  Slabs,  Cisterns, 
Filters,  Pickliii-  'rnm-lis.  Dairies,  Larders,  &c.,  for 
Home  Use  or  lv\]i(irtali(in,  Inventor  of  Slab  Covering 
for  Churches,  far  superior  to  lead  in  appearance.  Belve- 
dere Wharf,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 

Stocker,  Brothers,  Hydraidic  Engineers,  Patentees  and 
Manufacturers  of  Beer  Engines,  Lift  Pumps,  Water- 
closets,  Spirit  Fountains,  and  Gas  Fittings,  4,  Arthur- 
street,  New  Oxford-street. 

Stoddart,  J.,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufacturer,  61,  Red 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Stoddart,  R.,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufactm-er,  13,  Red- 
Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Stopp,  M.  H.,  Chronometer,  Watch,  and  Clock  Maker,  7, 
Oxford-street. 

Story,  G.,  Scale,  Weight,  Weighing  Machine,  and  Steel 
Mill  Manufacturer— Coffee,  Pepper,  Sugar  Mills,  &c., 
on  the  most  Improved  Principles,  2  &  3,  Church-lane, 
Whitechapel. 

Storey,  E.,  Esq.,  York. 

Street,  J.  W.,  Electro-Plater  and  Case  Gilder.  Springing, 
and  Lining,  and  Jewellers'  Work  Coloured,  9,  King 
street,  Percival-street,  London. 

Stuart,  G.,  Fancy  &  General  Brush  Manufacturer,  Whole- 
sale &  for  Exportation,  12,  Primrose-street,  Bishopsgate. 

Surgey,  W.  p..  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Insurance,  and 
Commission  Agent,  5,  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street. 

Swaby,  — ,  Esq.,  York. 

Swan,  N.^sh,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  Bath,  Stove,  Range, 
and  Fender  Manufacturer,  Proprietor  of  Joyce's 
Patent  for  iStoves  without  Flues,  and  Fuel  for  the  same. 
Maker  of  Portul)l..  Ice  Boxes  and  Refrigerators,  253, 
Oxford-street,  anil  ll!i,  Xewi^ate-street. 

Swift,  R.,  Wholesale  and  I'.xpi.rt  Leather  and  Shoe  Ware- 
house, and  Cnnsirnee  of  l-'rench  and  other  Foreign 
goods,  98,  Hatton-garden. 

Taylor,  E.   &  J.,   Steam   Engine  and  Machine  Makers, 


Brass  and  Iron  Founders,  Millwrights,  &c.— Hydraulic 

Presses — Marsdcn  Foundry,  near  Huddersficld. 
Tildesley,  Jam Ks,  I'atent  Lock  and  Latch  Manufacturer, 

Wholesale  Ironmonger,  &c.,  Willenhall,  Staffordshire. 
Tallerman,  M.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Shoe  and  Water. 

proof  Clothing  Manufacturer,  6,    Liverpool-buildings, 

City. 
Talmadge,  J.  T.,  K:  r<.„  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers,  61,  King 

William  sl,vel,Cilv.  ^ 

Tappoi.i,!,  1).  1...  ,v  (  o.,  .Military  and  Naval  Accoutrement 
Makers,  Colli  anil  SUmi  I.acenicn  and  Embroiderers 
44,  Lombard  sirerl,  ami   I  ,il  lie  Liiiaiii. 

Taylor,  S.  C,  rLiimloiie  ami  Mnsiral  lustnunent  Maker, 
and  Musie  \\",ii  elem  .■.  :,\-2,  ( >vloi  il  -iiei  t. 

TheBikmim.iiam  I'ail.m  li;ij.\  ,'.,mj  IJua.s,iTljie Company, 
Manuraiiin.  IS  ol  Marine  and  Locomotive  Tubes,  Gas 
'I'nlies,  Cis  I'lttings,  &c.,  68,  Upper  Thames-street, 
A\'oiks,  Sim  tlnvick,  near  Birmingham. 

Thompson,  C.  K,,  &  Co.,  Colonial  Agents,  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad-.street. 

THOMr,soN,  W.,&  Son,  Wholesale  Brush  Manufacturers,  15, 
Upper  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

Thomson  &  Dudley,  Improved  Pianoforte  manufacturers 
for  home  use,  or  adapted  to  the  temperature  of  all 
climates,  3oi,  Thanet-street,  Burton-crescent. 

Thompson,  Brothers,  Agents  for  the  Australian  Colonies, 
Shippers  and  Brokers,  2,  Richie's-court,  Lime-street. 

Thurston  &  Co.,  Billiard  Table  makers,  by  appointment  to 
her  Majesty,  Patentees  and  manufacturers  of  the  Im- 
proved Caoutchouc  Cushion  and  Revolving  Lamps, 
14,  Catherine-street,  Strand. 

Thwaites  and  Reed,  (established  1740,)  Manufacturers  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Counting  Machines,  AVatch- 
man's  Clocks,  Wind  Dials,  Weathercocks,  and  all  kinds 
of  Machinery  (original  Inventors  of  the  Spiral  Door 
Springs)  for  Exportation,  4,  Rosoman  St.,  Clerkenwell. 

Tilley,  W.  J.,  Fire-Engine  and  Pump  Manufacturer,  245, 
Blackfriar's-road. 

Timothy,  D.,  Bed  Feather  Merchant,  31,  Barbican. 

Tippler,  R.,  Colonial  Broker,  89,  Great  Tower-street. 

Tizard,  Mr.,  Brewer,  Morrice-square,  Devonport. 

Toms,  J.,  Carpet  Bag  Manufacturer,  ace,  17,  Milton-street, 
Cripplegate. 

Torey,  J.  L.  &  S.  L.,  Curriers,  Leathersellers,  Cap  Peak, 
Leather  Leggings,  and  Gaiter  Manufacturers,  S,White"s- 
row.  Spitalfields. 

Townsend,  Parker,  &  Co.,  Paper  Stainers,  132,  Goswell- 
street. 

TowNSHEND,  Joseph,  Invalid  Bedstead  Maker,  11,  St. 
George's-place,  Camberwell-road. 

TozER,  J.,  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  and  manufacturer  of  the 
celebrated  Bachelor's  Kitchen,  for  emigrants,  sports- 
men, and  otliers,  55,  Dean-street,  Soho. 

Treggon,  H.,  &  Co.,  Zinc  and  Galvanized  Iron  Merchants, 
and  Perforators  of  all  kinds  of  Metal,  22,  Jewin-street, 
and  57,  Gracechurch-street. 

Trev anion,  Mr.,  Cliff,  Whitby. 

Teoup,  John,  Watch  Manufacturer  and  WTiolesale  Jeweller, 
36,  Hatton-garden. 

Teower  &  Maas,  Hop  and  Seed  merchants,  and  dealers  in 
Isinglass,  62,  High-street,  Borough. 

Tucker,  E.,  Starch  Manufacturer,  Waring-street,  Belfast. 

Tuckett,  G.  C,  Merchant,  Exeter. 

TURNBULL  &  Co.,  Clothiers,  Outfitters,  &  Men's  Mercers, 
50,  New-buildings,  North  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

Tyler,  —  Merchant,  Worcester. 

Udall,  E.,  Manufacturer  of  Planes,  Saws,  Lathes,  Tool 
Chests  and  Mechanical  Tools,  Cutlery,  &c. — Emigrants 
supplied  with  the  Best  Articles — 27,  Sloane-square. 

Unwin  &  Albert,  Hair  Dyers,  Reticulated  Wig  Makers, 
&c.,  and  sole  Proprietors  of  the  Columbian  Instanta- 
neous Hair  Dye,which  is  harmless  and  scentless  as  pure 
water,  and  yet  dyes  the  hair  instantly,  24,  Piccadilly. 

Urch,  Mr.,  Cheltenham. 

Ven.ables,  Wilson,  &  Tyler,  "Wholesale  Stationers  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  17,  Queenhithe. 

ViNER,  C.  E.,  Watch  and  Chronometer  Maker,  235,  Recent- 
street,  and  82,  Old  Brnad-strcet.  " 

Vyse,  CnARLr-;.  M.-n'ir.rHr,  r  . '■  ri:-.',  and  Foreign 
Straws,    to      ■,      l;        '     r   ;       .      1  ,  ,,     of    French 

Millinerv.  :;ii.   I  ,■,      ■    ,'  St.  Paul's.) 

WADE&  Fo\M,ii:.  I  I,:, .is,  ,>..,.  ()i,|,.,  i:.!  i.lished  House 
in  London  for  Young  Gentlemen's  Clothing,  57,  Hol- 
born-hill. 
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Waddt,  Rev.  S.D.,  Principal  of  Wesleyan  College,  Sheffield. 
Wake,  S.,  Enamel-Drawing,  and  General  Slate  Manufac- 
turer, for  the  use  of  British  and  Foreign  School  Socie- 
ties, ■wholesale  and  for  exportation,  16,  Southwark- 
bridge-road. 

Walby,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Engine-'OTOught  Iron  Boilers 
anti  Tanks,  improved  -nrought-iron  backed  Boilers  for 
kitchen  ranges  and  steam  purposes,  and  all  kinds  of 
Gas  and  Steam  Pipes ;  sole  Agent  for  the  sale  of  Red- 
mond's Rising  and  Spring  Hinges,  Centres,  &c.,  59, 
Greek-street,  Soho,  and  "Wellington  Foundry,  Charles- 
street,  City-road. 

Walker,  E.,  &  Son,  Watchmakers  and  Jewellers,  File,  Tool, 
&  Material  Manufacturers,  55,  Red  Lion-st.  Clerkenwell. 

Walker,  E.,  Brass,  Copper,  and  Iron  Wire  Weaver, 
Worker,  and  Sieve  Manufacturer;  also.  Machine  Wii'e 
for  Flour  Mills,  &c.,  6,  Cardington-street,  Hampstead- 
road. 

Walker,  J.  &  A.,  Brass  Founders,  Engineers,  ^Machinists, 
Gas  Fitters,  &c.,  76,  Goswcll-street. 

Walker,  J.,  Mamifacturcr  of  Improved  Corrugated  Iron 
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Pilkington  14  years,)  Jewellers 
s,  23,  Smith-street,  ^^orthamp- 
ton-square. 
Ward,  C,  Musical  Instrument  Maker,  Patentee  of  the  newly- 
invented  Flute,  and  the  newlv-invented  Drums,  36, 
Great  Titchficld-strcct,  Oxfnrd-"strcet. 
AVai;i.,  T..  Manulacturtr  of  iverv  d./scription  of  Garden- 
('!,air.  ratnit  lixciriMn-  S.^f-prepelling,  and  Self- 
ailjustiiiLr  Chairs  and  Heds.  0  and  6,  Leicester-square. 


\v. 

T-.ix,  E.G.,  Sail  Maker,  Rochester. 

AVi 

-r.  ^dr.,  Veterinarv  Surgeon,  Xewgent. 

^Xl 

-i,  W.,  Brassfounder,  58,  Back  Chureh-la..  Whitechapel. 

A\i 

>Ti.i;v,  AV.,  .Agent  for  \,.,  tlirn'M't-i-liiro  Boot  and  Shoe 

Al.nufacturers;  Aleicl,           '                  :  nd  others  sup- 

|)!ied  at  first  Prices,  -j::,  !                      Mings,  Holboru. 

AVi 

ill  .  .T.,   Slrrl  Alill   Alal,^  !.-:,.       :      ll.ilbom. 

v:. 

■    i      M^^.  A!     ,                         Siccl,  Coffee,  and 

1            1'            :    Maehines,   18,  Fen- 

T".     ■.  .1.     1     trret,  Clerkenwell. 

Ml 

J.-.  L.;."..'.i.,  ;v  f...,  .\lai.ul..elurers  of  Files,  Saws, 

and  Steel,  Steel  Refiners,  &c.,  Victoria  Works,  Allen- 

street,  Sheffield. 

M'hytock,  a.,  Galvanized  Iron  Works,  and  Manufacturers 

of  Portable  Iron  Houses  forEmigrants.GardenEngines, 


AViN. 
AVin 


tow,  Gi 


lb  Midland  Ibdhvay,  Bnrnsley. 
Manufacturer  and  Exporter  of  Pickles, 


Sauces,  and  Bottled  Fruits,  &c.,  4,  Minories,  and  10, 
Royal  Mint-street. 

AVilbraham  (late  Child)— E.stablished  1680— Patent  Safety 
Gun,  Rifle,  and  Pistol  Manufacturer,  and  Sword  Cutler, 
280,  Strand. 

AA''lLBRAHAM,  M.,  Ladies'  Outfits,  Juvenile  Dresses,  Baby 
Linen,  and  Cloak  AVarehouse,  280,  Su-and. 

AA^ILCOCKS,  J.  C,  Draper,  &c.,  Exeter. 

WlLLL\MS,  AA^,  Pipe  Maker,  Wholesale,  and  for  Expor- 
tation, 295,  Kent-.street,  Southwark. 

AVlLLL\MS,  H.,  AATiolesale  and  Export  Chair,  Sofa,  and 
Cabinet  Manufacturer,  52  &  53,  Union-street,  Borough. 

Wilson,  J.,  Floor  Cloth  Manufacturer,  253,  Strand,  near 
Temple-bar. 

Wilson,  Frederick,  Hair  Cutter  and  Peruque  Maker, 
Importer  of  Foreign,  and  Manufacturer  of  English 
Perfumery,  AVholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation, 
132,  Leadenhall-street,  opposite  the  India  House. 

AViLSON,  G.,  Glass  AA^orks,  York. 

AA''iLSON,  Mr.,  Chemist,  York. 

AA'iLSON,  R.,  Fish  Factor,  &c.,  103,  Lower  Thames-street. 

AViNDTJS,  J.,  Pianoforte  Alaker,  Selecter,  and'  Tuner,  43, 
London-street,  Fitzroy  square. 

AA''iniile  and  Blytii,  Factors,  AValsall. 

AA''lNTON,  ALEX.iNDER,  Alerchant.  Glasgow. 

AA^OOLLATT.  J..  Saddle  'IV.  e  Maker,  A\"alsall. 

Wood,  J,  S,,  Pianoforte  Maki  i-,  ri,iiiii!nrtes  tuned,  repaired, 
and  exchanged,  81,  AWlls-^treet.  Oxford-street,  and  2, 
Sion  Terrace,  Tunbridge  Welis. 

AVOOD,  P.  H..  Spirit  Colouring  and  Refining  Powder  Manu- 
facturer, 20.  Redman's  Row,  Mile  End. 

AA^OODINX-,  AA".,  Builder,  Carpenter,  Joiner,  Undertaker,  and 
Packing  Case  Maker,  100,  Fenchurch-street,  City. 

AA'OODWARD,  — ,  Esq.,  Kempsey. 

AVooLLEY,  Thomas,  Ship  and  "insurance  Agent,  15,  Fen- 
church-street. 

AV'oosTER.  J..  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Desks,  Dressing 
Cases,  AVork  Boxes,  Tea  Caddies,  &c.,  AVholesale  and 
for  Exportation,  9,  Long-lane,  AVest  Smithfield. 

AA'right,  \..  Manufacturer  to  the  East  India  Company, 
&o.,  of  Circular,  Double-blast,  and  other  Bellows  ;  also 
Iron  Forges,  with  Bellows  underneath,  16,  Little  Alie- 
street,  AA'hitcchapel. 

Weight,  Brothers  (late  Bentley  &  Co.),  AAHiolesale  and 
Retail  Perfumers  and  Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Fancy  Soaps,  220,  High  Holborn. 

AA''right,  AA'.,  Chronometer.  AVatch,  and  Clock  Maker, 
(Chronometers  accurately  rated),  47,  Tooley-street, 
London-bridge. 

Wylie  &  Co.,  Gold  Pen  Makers,  Great  Hampton-street, 
Birmingham. 

Yeatman,  J.  AV.,  Shirt  Maker  and  Outfitter  for  India  and 
the  Colonies,  146,  Leadenhall-street. 

Young,  AV.,  Patentee  and  sole  Manufacturer  of  the  AVsta 
Lamps,  unequalled  for  brilliancy,  simplicity,  cleanli- 
ness, and  economy,  in  every  variety,  at  18  and  33, 
Queen-street,  Cheapside. 
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NOW   PUBLISHING, 


Fortnightly  Parts  at  Is.,  and  Monthly  Parts  at  2s.;  illustrated  with   5,000  Eng 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects, 

THE    PICTOEIAL    MUSEUM 

ANIMATED   NATURE, 
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It  is  inlendid  that  this  A\'oi-k  shall  serve  most  of  the  purposes  of  inslruclinn  and  delight  which  belong  lo  the  greatest 
Naticmal  Museums.  Tile  reader,  at  the  very  smallest  price,  is  put  into  possession  of  by  far  the  most  extensive  collection 
that  has  ever  been  produced  of  pictorial  representations,  executed  with  scientific  accuracy,  of  all  the  important  QUAiiuurEDS, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  which  fill  the  earth.  He  opens  the  Work,  and  he  finds  on  one  page  twelve,  or 
fifteen,  or  twenty  figures,  of  the  various  Genera  and  Sjiecies,  classified  according  to  the  most  apjiroved  Systems,  with 
occasional  cut,s  of  portions  of  their  structure,  and  of  their  economy ;  lie  is  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  vari('ty  of  these 
Engravings;  and  he  dwells,  like  the  visitor  to  a  Mu.seuni,  upon  their  curious  Ibrnis  and  their  picturesque  attitudes.  Ho 
refers  to  the  number  of  the  Engraving,  and  under  a  corresponding  number  of  the  Text  he  finds  a  Description  of  the 
Animal,  its  structure,  its  habits,  its  localities,  its  use, — not  given  in  a  dry  and  repulsive  form,  but  with  that  simplicity 
which  may  furnish  just  conceptions  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  young,  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  God's  Creation. 


Each  Part  at  Is.  will  contain  28  Imperial  4to  pages,  comprising  about  170  Illustrntions,  beautifully  Engraved  on  AVood,  accompanied 
with  descriptive  Letterpress.     The  I'arts  at  2s.  will  contain  about  310  Illustrations,  with  double  the  quantity  of  Letterpress. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  THE  INDIAN    AND  PACIEIC 
OCEANS,  RED  SEA,  MEDITERRANEAN.  ETC. 


SECTION   I.— C  E  Y  L  0  N. 


Ceylon,  known  in  ancient  writings  under 
the  terms  Siughala,  Serendib,  Taprobanc, 
Lanka,  and  otiier  designations,  has  been, 
from  very  remote  times,  an  island  of  great 
celebrity.  It  was  visited  by  Ouescritus,  the 
Macedonian  admiral,  during  the  Indian  ex- 
!  pedition  of  Alexander :  it  was  imperfectly 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculas,  b.c.  44. 
Ovid  refers  to  Taprobane  as  a  place  so  far 
distant,  that  it  would  be  no  advantage  for 
his  fame  to  be  extended  thither.  Pliny  ex- 
tolled the  isle  for  the  purity  of  its  gold  and 
the  size  of  its  pearls;  and  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  the  Singhalese  monarch  sent 
one  of  his  rajahs,  or  head-men,  on  an 
embassy  to  the  imperial  city.* 

Oriental  researches  furnish  some  know- 
ledge of  the  civilised  state  of  Ceylon  pre- 
vious to  the  Christian  era.t  Anurad- 
poora,  the  capital,  founded  b.c.  437,  had 
a  walled  area  sixteen  miles  square  ;  a  list 
of  streets  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence. 
To  tlie  north  of  the  ruins  of  this  site  there 
are,  or  were,  not  long  since,  six  immense 
dagobas  (temples)  of  hemispherical,  or  rather 
bell-shaped  form,  with  spires, —  completed 
A.D.  310;  the  largest,  named  Jayatawana- 
rama,  was  originally  315  feet  high,  built  of 
brick,  and  entirely  covered  with  chunam 
(prepared  lime,  polished  like  marble.)  In 
1832,  the  elevation  was  269  feet ;  and  with 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
wall  of  brick  might  be  constructed  twelve 
feet  high,  two  feet  wide,  and  ninety-seven 
miles  long.  There  are  many  other  extra- 
ordinary ruins,  comprising  the  sites  of  cities 
vast  tanks  or  water  reservoirs,  sixteen  miles 
in  extent,  formed  by  huge  blocks  of  well 
cut  stone ;  excellent  arched  bridges ;  exten 
sive  canals,  one  estimated  at  five  to  fifteen 
feet  deep,  and  forty  to  one  hundred  feet 
wide;    and    various  buildings,  ascribed    by 

*  For  various  details,  traditions,  and  historica 
notices  of  facts  which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
work,  see  Mr.  C.  Pridhave's  Historical,  Pulitical, 
Statistical  Account  of  Ceylo7i,  in  2  vols. :  Major 
J'orbes'  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,  in  2  vols. :  Sir  J 
E.  Tennent's  instructive  work,  Christianity  in  Cey- 
lon, in  1  vol. :  Lt.-colonel  Campbell's  Excursinns  ii 
Ceylon,  in  2  vols. ;  and  the  writings  of  Tumour 
Knox,  Cordiner,  Bennett,  Sirr,  and  Knighton. 
DIV.  XII.  B 


the  natives  to  a  race  of  giants, — those  who 
dug  the  great   canal  especially,   are  tradi-  1 
tionally    mentioned    as   men    of  forty    feet 
height.     The  Abhayagiri  dagoba,  built 
by  King  Waldgam  between  the  period  of 
his  restoration  to  the  throne,  b.c  88,  and 
his    death,    b.c    76,    is    stated    by    Major  I 
Forbes  to  be  the  largest  ever  erected    in  i 
Ceylon ;    its    elevation    was    originally   405  [ 
feet,  and  the  platform  on  which  it  stands,  j 
the    fosse    and    surrounding   wall,    propor-  [ 
tionately  extensive.     The  height  of  the  ruin 
was,  in   1828,  230  feet;  and  the  length  of  | 
the  outer  wall,  one  mile  and  three-quarters. 
Toopharammja  dagoba,  constructed  B.C.  307,  \ 
was  more  elegant  in  design ;  low,  broad  at  j 
the  top,   and  surrounded   by  four  lines  of  j 
pillars,  twenty-seven  in  each  line  (fixed  in  an  1 
elevated  granite  platform) ;   height,  twenty-  j 
four  feet ;  bases,  square ;  shafts,  octagonal ; 
capitals,  circular ;  base  and  shaft,  cut  in  one 
stone,  fourteen  inches  thick  and  twenty-two  I 
feet  long ;  capitals  much  broader  than  base, 
and   highly   ornamented.      Rmvanwelli-saye  I 
dagoba,  nearly  completed   B.C.   140,  stands 
on  the  usual  elevated  square  platform ;  it  is  ! 
formed  of  large  dressed  granite  slabs, — each  ! 
side  of  the  square  about  500  feet,  and  sur- 
rounding  fosse   seventy   feet   broad.      The  j 
scarp   of  the  platform   is  sculptured  to  re-  I 
present  the    fore   parts    and   heads  of  ele- 
phants, projecting  and  appearing  to  support 
the  massive  structure.      The  Lowa-Maha- 
Paya   dagoba,    or   Brazen    Palace,    erected 
B.C.  142,  had  an  altitude  of  270  feet,  and 
was  covered  with  one  sheet  of  metal.     It 
contained  1 ,000  apartments  for  priests ;  the 
loftiest  chambers  nine  stories  high.     Of  this 
building  there  are  still  extant  1,G00  stone 
pillars,  placed  in  forty  parallel  lines,  forty 
pillars   in    each,    and    occupying    a    square 
space,    each   side  of  which  is  234  feet  in 

t  According  to  Singhalese  and  Pali  records, 
Wijaya,  a  leader  of  700  followers,  landed  in  Ceylon 
B.  c.  543,  founded  a  government  at  Tamana-oowara, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  a  native  prince.  A 
narrative  yet  e.ttant  of  the  proceedings  of  successive 
sovereigns,  for  upwards  of  2,000  years,  relates  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions,  foreign  wars,  internal  contests, 
intestine  feuds,  famines,  pestilences,  and  murders, 
which  form  the  chief  incidents  in  Asiatic  history. 
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lengtli.  The  columns  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruin  are  eleven- and-a-half  feet  above  ground, 
two  feet  iu  breadth,  and  one-aud-a-half  feet 
thick,  slightly  ornamented.*  Some  of  the 
carvings  in  granite,  strewn  for  miles  around 
Anuradpoora,  which  (excepting  one  reign) 
was,  for  upwards  of  1,200  years,  the  capital 
of  Ceylon,t  attest  the  high  degree  of  art 
the  Singhalese  had  attained.  In  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals  the  proportions  are  more 
correct,  and  the  action  more  animated,  than 
is  usually  seen  in  modern  Oriental  sculptures. 

Near  INIantotte,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
there  are  ruins  of  a  very  large  city,  whose 
houses  were  built  with  bricks  and  mortar. 
At  a  short  distance  there  is  an  artificial 
tank,  the  basin  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
about  sixteen  miles ;  an  embankment  nine 
miles  in  length  is  formed  of  huge  stones 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  broad,  and  three 
feet  thick,  cemented  together  by  lime ;  the 
length  of  the  dam  is  GOO  feet;  breadth, 
about  sixty  feet;  height,  eight  to  twelve 
feet.  Mantotte  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom  which  the  Hindoos 
established  in  the  northern  part  of  Ceylon. 
In  some  of  the  structures  of  more  remote 
date,  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  no  mortar 
has  been  used ;  the  stone  blocks  are  neatly 
cut,  and  morticed  into  each  other.  Kandelly 
Lake  (near  Trincomalee),  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  is  formed  by  a  parapet  which 
connects  two  hills;  the  stones  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  long,  broad  and  thick  in  pro- 
portion; base  of  parapet,  150  feet  wide; 
summit,  thirty  feet :  there  are  arches  on 
it;  some  traversed  conduits  like  those  con- 
structed by  the  Romans  in  Italy. 

The  wedge  and  chisel  were  used  for  split- 
ting and  shaping  huge  granite  blocks,  and 
were  probably  similar  to  those  still  employed 
by  the  Chinese,  who,  at  the  present  day,  cut 
immense  columns  of  granite  from  its  native 
quarry;    one   I    measured   was  twenty-five 

•  I  visiled  several  of  these  extraordinary  ruins  ; 
but  am  indebted  to  Mujor  Forbes  for  the  measure- 
ments and  accurate  descriptions. 

t  Robert  Knox,  who  saw  Anuradpoora  in 
1679,  when  escaping  from  captivity,  mentions  in  his 
account  of  Ceylon,  published  in  1()81,  "  a  world  of 
hewn  stone  pillars,  and  other  heaps  of  hewn  stones, 
and,  in  three  or  four  places,  ruins  of  bridges  built  of 
stone,  some  of  them  yet  standing  upon  stone  pillars  : 
they  report  ninety  kings  have  reigned  there  succes- 
sively."    It  is  remarkable'  thnt  Mr.  Turnour,  in  h; 


valuable  historical  cii' 
who   reigned  at  this 
729   A.I).    =    1,16C, 
average  of  nearly  tliiiii 
In  India  there  were  sixly 
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feet  in  length.  Sir  J.  E.  Tenuent,  in 
1848,  visited,  at  some  hazard  from  wild 
beasts  and  malaria,  the  ruins  of  Pathavie 
tank,  in  the  great  central  forest  of  the 
Wanny,  about  seventy  miles  N.  of  Trin- 
comalee, and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  sea. 
His  notes  furnish  a  graphic  description  of 
"  the  largest  as  well  as  most  perfect  of 
these  extraordinary  works."  {  The  tank 
occupies  the  basin  of  a  broad  and  shallow 
valley,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  six  to  ten 
miles.  The  embankment  by  which  the 
waters  were  accumulated  within  this  area 
is  nearly  seven  miles  long,  300  feet  broad 
at  the  base,  tapering  to  twenty  at  the  top, 
and  upwards  of  sixty  feet  high,  faced 
throughout  its  whole  length  by  layers  of 
squared  stone.  One  of  the  existing  sluices 
examined,  consists  of  hewn  stones  six  to 
twelve  feet  long:  these  rise  into  a  pon- 
derous wall  immediately  above  the  vents, 
which  regulate  the  escape  of  the  water; 
each  layer  of  the  work  is  kept  in  its  place 
by  the  frequent  insertion  endways  of  long 
plinths  of  stone,  whose  extremities  project 
from  the  surface,  with  a  flange  to  prevent 
the  several  courses  being  forced  out  of  their 
places.  The  ends  of  these  retaining  stones 
are  carved  with  elephants'  heads  and  other 
devices,  like  the  extremities  of  Gothic  cor- 
bels. The  front  embankment  has  been  esti- 
mated to  contain  7,7 14,000  cubic  yards  of 
stone,  and  the  cost  to  have  been,  for  that 
portion  of  the  work,  above  £870,000  ster- 
ling. At  some  unknown  period,  a  breach 
about  200  feet  broad  and  100  feet  deep,  in 
the  embankment,  injured  the  efficiency  of 
the  work,  and  was  not  repaired.  The  sur- 
rounding country,  which  must  have  been  at 
one  time  thickly  peopled,  is  now  desolate; 
elephants,  bufialoes,  alligators,  pelicans,  fla- 
mingoes, and  other  sea-birds,  being  the  only 
living  things  seen  for  miles.  There  are 
Shah  Alum,  in  1760  =  7.")9  years,  showing  an  ave- 
rage duration,  for  each  reign,  of  nearly  twelve  years. 
In  England,  between  William  I.  (1066)  and  William 
IV.  (1837)  =  770  years,  there  have  been  (including 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  son)  thirty-five  rulers ; — average 
for  each,  twenty-two  years.  In  France,  between  the 
reign  of  Pharamond  (A.D.  427)  and  Louis  Philippe 
(1818)  =  1,421  years,  there  were  (including  Napoleon 
Buonaparte)  seventy-nine  rulers ; — average  for  each, 
eighteen  years :  or  from  the  reign  of  Hugh  Capet  (A.D. 
987)  to  that  of  Louis  Philippe  =  861  years,  thirty-nine 
rulers,  or  littlr  mine  tlian  twnily  two  5 curs  In  each, — 
about  the  Siinn-  ilniMtl..ri  as  llial  nf  Ihr  siiv(ici<,'n9  of 
England.  In  CliiiLi,  l.rt»r,  n  1001  i;.'.  ami  ISSO. 
there  have  ben  aliciiil,  KIO  rulers  ;— avcragi'  to  each, 
seventeen  years. 

t  Tennent's  Vhristianilij  in  Ceylon,  ]t.  '■i'M. 
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about  thirty  immense  tanks,  and  from  five 
to  seven  hundred  scattered  over  the  island ; 
many  still  repairable.  Sculptured  stones, 
with  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  tongue,  are 
still  extant,  and  probably,  if  readable,  would 
reveal  the  names  of  the  founders  of  these 
gigantic  and  useful  structures. 

The  cave  temples  which  abound  inWestern 
India,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  identi- 
fied with  Buddhistic  rather  than  Brahminical 
worship,  have  their  counterparts  in  Ceylon. 
One  at  Dambool,  constructed  b.c.  100,  has 
been  formed  under  a  mass  of  gneiss,  which 
is  nearly  500  feet  high ;  it  is  profusely  de- 
corated. Another  singular  rock  temple, 
called  Gal-Wihare,  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  numerous  ecclesiastical,  pallatial, 
and  other  vast  ruins  which  indicate  the  site 
of  Jayatawanarama,  has  the  perpendicular 
face  of  a  sloping  cliff,  sculptured  into  colossal 
statues  of  Buddh  :  one,  forty-five  feet  long, 
in  a  reclining  posture;  a  second  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  erect  (similar  to  those  at 
Bamian  in  the  Hindoo- Koosh) ;  a  third,  in 
the  sitting  posture,  has  an  altitude  of  six- 
teen feet.  In  another  place  there  is  a  statue 
of  Buddh,  fifty-eight  feet  high,  constructed 
of  brick,  with  a  coating  of  polished  ehuuam, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  marble. 

lu  the  great  forest  near  Kornegalle,  an 
European,  when  hunting  recently,  suddenly 
came  on  a  magnificent  erect  and  dressed  statue 
of  Buddh,  fifty  feet  high  ;  the  right  hand,  as 
usual,  elevated,  with  the  fore-arm  bent,  and 
the  left  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder.  The 
figure  is  carved  in  the  solid  stone  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  it  is  still  connected  at 
two  parts,  to  maintain  the  sculpture  in  its 
place ;  the  rock  is  scarped  to  serve  as  a  wall 
on  either  side,  on  which  a  timbered  roof 
formerly  rested.  The  work  is  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  years  since,  when  tra- 
velling on  a  then  unfrequented  route  from 
Baddula  to  Kandy,  I  saw  in  the  forests 
several  gigantic  statues,  near  each  of  which 
1  a  priest  had  his  solitary  residence ;  my  Sin- 
ghalese guide  was  rather  unwilling  to  let  me 
see  these  venerated  spots  to  which  pilgrims 
I  resort  at  stated  seasons,  and  I  was  unable 
to  find  my  way  thither  again. 

At  Topare,  the  site  of  Pollanarua  (the 
Kandian  capital  between  700  and  1400 
A.D.),  the  forest,  for  many  miles  around  a 

*  A  work,  of  which  only  one  copy  (Arabic  text)  is 
known  to  be  extant,  entitled  The  Travels  of  the 
Tico  Mohammedans,  written  in  the  year  237  of  the 
Heffira  (a.d.  851),  and  translated  by  the  .\bbe  Re- 
naudot  in  1718,  contains  the  recital  of  a  merchant 
named  Soleyman,  who  voyaged  to  Ceylon  and  to 


vast  tank,  contains  immense  ruins  of  tem- 
ples and  other  edifices  erected  during  the 
10th  and  12th  centuries,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Tennent,  "  display  a 
beauty  of  design,  and  an  excellence  of  exe- 
cution, far  surpassing  anything,  either  of  a 
remote  or  more  recent  origin,  to  be  seen  in 
other  parts  of  the  island."  Sir  James — 
himself  an  experienced  connoisseur  in  the 
fine  arts,  as  his  interesting  work  on  Belgium 
demonstrates,  and  whose  testimony  ou  these 
beautiful  relics  of  Oriental  architecture  is 
therefore  valuable — says,  that  in  many 
points  the  ruins  of  Topare  present  a  strik- 
ing similarity  to  the  ancient  buildings  dis> 
covered  in  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

It  is  probable  that  Ceylon  was,  before  the 
Christian  era,  a  commercial  emporium*  for 
Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  and  that  the 
Chinese,  in  their  former  extensive  maritime 
traffic,  made  it  a  station  of  resort.  Marco 
Polo,  A.D.  1284,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
half  a  century  after,  visited  the  island.  In 
150."),  Lorenzo  de  Almeida  (son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Goa),  while  in  command  of  a 
fleet  of  nine  vessels,  was  accidentally  driven 
on  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  The  Portuguese 
allege  that  the  Singhalese  monarch  entered 
into  an  engagement  to  furnish  them  with 
250,000  lbs.  weight  of  cinnamon,  in  return 
for  their  defence  against  all  enemies.  This 
is  apocryphal,  as  the  Portuguese  did  not 
again  visit  Ceylon  for  twelve  years ;  when, 
in  1518,  Alvarenzo  arrived  with  a  large 
fleet,  commenced  erecting  a  fort,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  natives.  Despite  opposi- 
tion, the  fort  was  built,  in  1519-'20,  at 
Colombo.  Contests  ensued  with  the  Sin- 
ghalese ;  the  invaders  were  shut  up  for  five 
mouths  in  the  citadel;  a  reinforcement  of 
fifty  men  arrived  from  Goa,  and  with  a  force 
of  300  soldiers,  a  successful  sortie  was  made, 
and  the  king  compelled  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  1524,  the  garrison  at  Colombo  was 
reduced  to  a  factor,  secretary,  and  fifteen 
men ;  but  these,  aided  by  strong  defences, 
were  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  body  of 
Malabars,  who  arrived  by  sea  to  aid  in  their 
expulsion.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate 
the  varied  contests,  successes,  and  defeats 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Singhalese  for  many 
years;  as  usual,  rival  aspirants  for  power 
sought  European  aid, — were  throned  or  de- 
China  ;  to  this  is  superadded  a  narrative  compiled 
by  Abu  Zeyd  Hassan,  a  geographer,  from  the  travels 
of  several  navigators.  In  this  valuable  record  the 
extensive  commerce  and  extraordinary  riches  of  Cey- 
lon are  mentioned,  and  likewise  the  unhappy  passion 
for  gambling  which  still  characterises  the  people. 
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throned  as  puppets :  war  and  bloodshed, 
pubHc  crime  and  private  assassinations  fill 
the  record.  At  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  Portuguese  army  in  Ceylon  con- 
sisted of  1,500  well-appointed  Europeans, 
together  with  numerous  "half-breed"  and 
native  auxiliaries;  yet  they  were,  on  one 
occasion,  driven  back  from  the  interior,  and 
forced  to  take  refuge  at  Colombo.  In  1630 
they  marched  to  Ouva,  in  the  interior,  but 
were  routed,  and  their  commander  slain.  In 
1638  they  again  attacked  the  Kandian 
territories,  with  2,300  regulars  and  6,000 
native    troops,    occupied    the    capital,    and 

\  committed  many  atrocities,  in  return  for  the 
king  having  previously  caused  several  Por- 
tuguese to  be  trampled  to  death  by  elephants. 
Deserted  by  the  Asiatic  soldiery,  the  Euro- 
peans retreated  to  a  small  fort  three  miles 
from  Kandy, — were  surrounded  and  defeated 

I  by  Rajah  Singa,  the  commanders  killed, 
seventy  prisoners  taken,  and  none  escaped 
from  the  rout.  The  heads  of  the  fallen 
enemies  were  cut  oft'  and  piled  before  the 
heir-apparent.  The  Portuguese  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  again  attempted  the  conquest 
of  the  interior,  but  restricted  their  exertions 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  peaceable  and 
timid  natives  of  the  coast,  where  they  built 
forts  at  Point  de  Galle,  Jaffna,  and  other 
places.  The  Dutch,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  practised  towards  the  Portuguese  for 
their  expulsion  from  the  coasts  of  India  {see 
Division  X.  of  this  work),  did  not  long  leave 
their  rivals  unmolested  in  Ceylon,  and  ob- 
tained sufficient  infiueuce  at  the  court  of 
Kandy,  so  early  as  1614,  to  induce  the  king 
to  refuse  permission  to  the  Portuguese  to 
erect  a  church  and  convent  at  his  capital. 
In  1636,  the  king  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Dutch  governor  of  Palliacotta,  complaining 
of  the  dishonourable  and  violent  conduct  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  inviting  the  Dutch  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  for  their  expulsion 
from  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  An  embassy  was 
sent  to  the  king  from  Batavia,  who  plainly 
declared  that  no  union  with  the  Portuguese 

'  was  safe;  that,  despite  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements, they  violated  his  territory,  plun- 
dered his  country,  fired  tlie  villages ;  and  so 
long  as  they  had  any  footing  in  the  island, 
there  could  be  no  protection  from  their 
tyranny,  and  no  security  from  their  insults.* 
An  agreement  was  entered  into,  under  which 

*  Baldmus,  chap,  xix.,  p.  70.3. 
t  The  Captain-general  of  Colombo,  in  describing 
to  his  government  the  siege  of  that  fort,  says,  "  his 
I  pen  wants  words  to  describe  the  af&onts  put  on 


the  Dutch  were  to  be  permitted  to  erect 
forts  on  the  eastern  coast,  to  facilitate  their 
operations  against  the  Portuguese  on  the 
west  coast ;  the  King  of  Kandy  was  to  bear 
all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  Hol- 
landers were  to  place  in  his  possession  all  j 
the  fortresses  and  positions  wrested  from 
their  common  enemy.  The  Dutch,  inflamed 
with  personal  hostility  and  religious  zeal 
against  the  Portuguese,  assaulted  them  with 
great  violence,  and  treated  the  Romanists  in 
pretty  much  the  same  spirit  that  Moslems 
would  have  evinced  towards  idolaters. t 

Aided  by  the  Kandians,  the  Dutch  cap- 
tured Colombo,  Galle,  Jaffna ;  and,  in  1656, 
finally  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  the 
island.  The  king,  however,  discovered  | 
that  he  had  only  exchanged  one  set  of 
European  neighbours  for  another:  the 
Dutch  refused  to  surrender  the  territories  ' 
which  they  had  been  the  chief  i)istruments  j 
in  conquering,  and  soon  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  their  recent  ally ;  but  every  eflbrt 
to  obtain  a  position  in  the  interior  was  frus- 
trated, either  by  open  resistance  or  bj'  trea- 
chery, until  1763,  when  a  powerful  Dutch 
force  penetrated  to  Kandy,  after  con- 
siderable opposition,  but  were  unable  to 
retain  the  city,  which,  with  surrounding  con- 
quests, to  the  extent  of  twenty  miles,  was 
abandoned  under  a  humiliating  treaty. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  the  English  in 
India  towards  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  necessity  for  a  good  haven  on  or 
near  the  Coromandel  coast,  naturally  in- 
duced the  government  to  covet  the  posses- 
sion of  at  least  a  part  of  Ceylon ;  the  more 
so  as  Holland  was  coalescing  with  France 
and  Spain  as  an  enemy  of  Britain.  In  1782, 
the  governor  of  Madras,  Lord  Macartney,  ' 
dispatched  a  body  of  troops  under  Sir 
Hector  ]\Iunro,  on  board  the  royal  fleet, 
commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hughes.  Trin-  | 
comalee  was  captured  after  a  brief  re-  ' 
sistance,  and  an  envoy  (Mr.  Boyd)  was  dis-  [ 
patched  to  Kandy  to  secure  the  favour  of 
the  Singhalese  monarch;  but  with  little 
effect.  Hughes,  after  several  indecisive 
naval  engagements  with  the  French  admiral 
(Suflrein),  then  cruising  with  a  large  com- 
bined lleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  returned  to 
Madras,  to  embark  the  E.  I.  troops  he  had 
on  board.  Suffrcin  landed,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  a  body  of  troops  at  Trincomalce, — 

their  holy  things  by  the  heretics,  who  took  the 
statue  of  the  apostle  St.  Thomas,  and  after  they  had 
cut  off  the  nose,  knocked  it  full  of  great  nails,  and 
shot  it  out  of  a  mortar  into  our  ditch." 
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besieged  the  small  British  detachmeut  there, 
which  capitulated  on  being  permitted  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
return  immediately  to  ]Madras.  Three  days 
after,  Hughes  appeared  with  twelve  sail  off 
the  harbour,  and  Kuding  the  French  flag 
hoisted,  stood  out  to  sea.  Suffrein,  with  a 
superior  force,  followed  him,  and  fought  a 
desperate  action,  only  a  part  of  the  Gallic 
ships  being  engaged :  the  enemy  suffered 
severely  ;  the  English  very  little.  Suffrein 
retired  to  Trincomalee ;  Hughes  to  Madras. 

By  the  peace  of  1783,  Trincomalee  was 
restored  to  tlie  Dutch,  laut  was  again  at- 
tacked by  the  English  in  1 795,  on  the  union 
of  the  Batavian  government  with  that  of 
France.  A  large  force  was  sent  from 
Madras,  under  General  Stuart,  to  expel  the 
Hollanders  from  the  island.  After  much 
fatigue  and  some  loss  during  the  siege,  the 
fortress  of  Trincomalee  surrendered ;  as  did 
also  the  forts  of  Jafl'napatam  and  Ne- 
gombo,  on  the  first  summons.  Early  in 
1796,  Stewart,  accompanied  by  a  fleet  along 
the  coast,  marched  from  Negombo  by 
laud,  with  three  European,  three  native  regi- 
ments, and  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to 
attack  Colombo  on  the  land  side.  The 
road  for  twenty  miles  might  have  been  de- 
fended by  a  small  force,  but  no  resistance 
was  offered.  At  the  Kalane-Gunga,  four 
miles  from  Colombo,  where  there  was  a 
small  fort  to  protect  the  Grand  Pass,  or 
little  neck  of  laud  on  the  south  side  of  an 
insulated  tract,  the  British  paused ;  but  ere 
two  days  elapsed,  it  was  found  that  the  guns 
had  been  dismounted,  the  fort  evacuated,  and 
that  the  troops  had  retreated  to  Colombo. 
There  the  garrison  were  in  a  state  of  com- 

•  The  Marquis  Wellesley,  in  1798,  urged  his 
Majesty's  ministers  to  retain  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Ceylon  in  case  of  any  treaty  hereafter. 
Kespecting  the  island,  he  said — "  The  possession  of 
Ceylon  is  universally  held  to  be  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  both  of  our  power  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  of  our  commerce  on  the  seas  of  India.  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  possession  of  Ceylon,  either 
in  the  hands  of  France  or  of  her  bond-slave  Holland, 
■would  enable  the  French  interest  in  India  to  rise, 
within  a  very  short  period,  to  a  degree  of  formi- 
dable strength  never  before  possessed  by  them.  On 
this  subject  I  find  no  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  any  persons  acquainted  with  India." — {Des- 
patches of  the  3Iarquis  Wellesley,  when  governor-, 
general  of  India,  vol.  i.,  p.  31.)  The  advice  thus 
given  was  followed ;  but  a  similar  suggestion,  with 
regard  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  rejected  :  that 
colony  was  nominally  restored  to  the  Dutch,  but 
really  given  over  to  the  French  at  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Amiens  27th  March,  1802 ; 
and  its  recapture  by  England  in  1806  became  an 
urgent  necessity. 


plete  disorganisation :  a  small  body  of  Malays, 
headed  by  a  gallant  Frenchman,  made  an 
ineffectual  resistance  near  the  fort,  but  Gov- 
ernor Van  Angelbeck  surrendered  to  Stuart 
without  firing  a  shot;  Galle,  and  other 
Dutch  forts,  were  similarly  abandoned,  to- 
gether with  a  belt  of  land  of  unequal  breadth 
all  round  the  island.  Bythe  treaty  of  Amiens, 
in  1801,  this  territory  was  finally  annexed  to 
the  British  Crown.*  For  a  few  years,  the 
provinces  thus  acquired  remained  under  the 
direction  of  the  Madras  authorities,  who  again 
opened  a  fruitless  negotiation  with  the  Kan- 
diau  monarch.  In  1798,  the  Hon.  F.  North 
(afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford)  was  sent  from 
England  in  a  nondescript  position,  but  was 
ultimately  appointed  governor-in-chief,  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  ministerof  theCrowu. 
The  proceedings  of  Mr.  North,  in  reference 
to  the  invasion  of  Kaudy  in  1802 -'3,  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  British  troops 
there  by  the  king,  have  been  variously  re- 
lated. I  avail  myself,  therefore,  of  a  manu- 
script memorandum,  drawn  up  from  official 
documents  for  the  governor-general  in 
1803,  which  I  found  among  the  Marquis 
Wellesley's  papers.  It  accords  with  some 
of  the  published  statements  which  refer  to 
this  epoch,  but  is  fuller  and  more  explicit : — 

"A  short  time  after  the  return  from  Madras  to 
Ceylon  of  Mr.  North,  in  July,  1799,  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  the  court  of  ICandyf  began  to  enter- 
tain suspicions  of  the  intentions  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, in  consequence  of  an  embassy,  which  it  had 
been  taught  to  expect,  not  having  been  sent  to  that 
court.  These  suspicions  were  increased  by  the  mea- 
sures which  were  adopted  by  Mr.  North  to  place  the 
Malay  coi-ps  on  a  respectable  footing ;  and  at  last 
assumed  so  serious  an  appearance,  as  to  induce  Mr. 
North  to  send  a  confidential  native  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  an  explanation  from  the  first 

t  At  the  period  of  the  British  occupation,  the  form  of 
government  at  the  court  of  Krindy,  and  the  administration 
of  the  laws,  are  thus  described  :— "  Before  a  king  dies,  he 
girds  his  eldest  prince  with  the  golden  sword,  and  delivers 
to  him  the  government,  in  jiresence  of  the  two  chief  adi- 
gaars  (ministers)  and  the  four  greatest  dessaves,  and  the 
heads  of  five  provinces  (Udoonoowana,  lattanoowany, 
Haraseepattoo,  Toonparaaha,  and  Doombara),  after  which 
each  of  them  ought  to  kneel  down  before  the  prince.  In 
case  of  their  refusing,  tlip  father  encourages  them  by 
kneehng  himself  down^  Sli  >hM  ili.  km-  die  without  hav- 
ing appointed  a  success"! .  I  !  ^  '  l"ur  temples,  the 
two  adigaars,  and  four  ni    r  .  i     !       ms,  after  consul- 

tation, nominate  the  neM  1m  :i  t..  ii,  mvi!,'  the  inhabitants 
of  the  aforesaid  five  provinces  to  inform  them  of  it,  and 
with  their  consent  they  deUver  to  the  new -selected  king  the 
government,  with  the  devotion  above-mentioned.  His 
Majestj  goes  hereafter,  with  the  people  and  priests,  to  the 
three  temples  (Wishnoo,  Kadragamay,  and  Patieny),  to 
off'er  there  the  necessary  sacrifices.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Natedeivalley,  where  the  greatest  sacrifices  are  to 
be  performed,  and  his  instalment  as  king  takes  place.  He 
himselfputsonhisheadthe  diadem,  and  girds  himself  with 
the  golden  sword  :  after  this,  he  goes  with  his  whole  suite 
to  the  principal  temple  (DaUedagay) ;  pays,  according  to 
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adigaar  or  minister  of  the  government  of  Kandy.* 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  first 
adigaar  requested  Mr.  North  to  grant  him  an  audience 
at  Setaraea,  on  the  frontiers,  as  he  had  something  to 
communicate  which  was  of  tlie  greatest  importance 
to  the  British  government. 

"  Accordingly  an  interview  took  place  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1800,  between  Mr.  North  and  the  first 
adigaar.  Previously  to  this  interview,  Mr.  North  had 
reason  to  think,  from  the  information  of  the  native 
agent  whom  he  had  deputed  to  Kandy,  that  the 
object  of  the  first  adigaar  was  to  establish  an  Eng- 
lish military  force  in  Kandy,  and  to  pay  for  it  a 
tribute  in  areka-nut  and  other  productions,  to  the 
British  government ;  and  that  this  military  force  was 

custom,  the  usual  worship,  receiving  the  blessings  and  good 
wishes  from  the  four  high  priests  ;  ascends  the  throne,  and 
passes  about  a  whole  month  in  festivals.  If  there  be  no 
prince  to  succeed,  one  of  the  nearest  relations  of  the  royal 
family  is  chosen,  and  if  stiU  in  his  minority,  the  kingdom  is 
managed  by  the  adigaar,  and  he  educates  the  prince  by 
wise  instructions  and  admonitions  till  he  arrives  to  his 
majority.  If  the  king  be  without  issue,  and  no  prince  of 
the  royal  blood  exists,  a  prince  is  brought  over  from  Ma- 
dura, and  appointed  to  be  king.  Some  state  affairs  are 
settled  by  the  king  alone,  and  some  by  conferring  with  his 
ministers :  it  often  happens  that  the  latter,  influenced  by 
envy  and  malice,  or  bribery  and  avarice,  gives  such  infor- 
mation to  the  king,  that  the  guilty  are  acquitted,  and  the 
innocent  sentenced  to  the  death  or  other  punishments.  If 
a  decree  shall  be  made,  the  two  adigaars,  the  four  great 
dessaves,  the  two  mohottiaers  of  Attapattoo  court,  and  the 
rataralas  ought  to  be  previously  consulted.  Without  the 
consent  of  the  ministers  and  dessaves,  the  king  cannot  de- 
clare war  of  his  own  accord.  Office  is  granted  only  by 
the  king,  consulting  first  with  the  two  adigaars.  If  by  the 
above-mentioned  members  of  the  council  any  affair  is  de- 
termined and  represented  to  the  king,  he  either  accepts  it 
and  gives  his  sanction,  or  rejects  if  it  does  not  agree  with 
his  opinion.  If  a  subject  wishes  to  petition  the  king,  and 
cannot  get  it  delivered  by  the  adigaars,  he  must  address 
himself  to  the  public  treasury,  or  in  a  lesser  court  in  the 
village,  on  which  the  chief  of  it  is  obliged  to  represent  his 
cause  to  the  king;  and  if  any  should  suffer  injustice,  he 
climbs  upon  a  tree  next  to  the  palace,  and  cries  so  loud 
that  the  king  may  hear  it,  bid  him  to  come  down,  and  in. 
quiring  into  his  case,  may  grant  him  relief.  When  the 
adigaars,  the  four  great  dessaves,  the  mahamohottiaer,  the 
mohottiaer  of  the  Attapattoo,  and  the  rataralas  have  e.\- 
amined  any  cause,  and  represent  to  the  king  their  opinion 
that  a  guilty  person  is  descr^'ing  death,  he  is  cither  killed 
or  punished  in  another  way,  and  banished  to  a  miserable 
place.  When  the  kmg  goes  out  in  state,  he  is  attended  by 
high  officers,  with  elephants,  and  the  mohandarum  of  the 
stable,  with  the  horses.  Various  flags  are  borne— one  with 
a  crescent  moon,  another  with  a  lion,  another  with  a 
goose ;  also  white  and  red  flags,  appropriate  to  particular 
districts  ;  and  music  of  various  descriptions.  Four  times 
in  the  month  or  more,  the  priests  are  obliged  to  give  in- 
struction in  their  religion,  and  such  books  are  also  given  to 
the  king.  He  who  is  well  acquainted  vrith  the  principles 
of  the  law,  and  exercises  himself  therein,  may  be  employed, 
without  regarding  the  caste,  as  priest  and  high  priest ;  but 
to  be  the  chief  of  one  of  the  four  temples,  or  the  highest 
priest,  one  of  the  caste  of  Bellaby  is  necessary.  If  priests 
advance  to  the  station  of  high  priest,  they  are  called  before 
twelve  of  the  latter,  who  are  well  versed  in  religious 
law ;  and  when  they  have  been  examined,  and  have  read 
and  explained  some  of  their  sacred  books,  the  most  able 
one  is  confirmed  by  the  senior  high  priest ;  after  which  an 
oath  is  taken  from  him.  Neither  priests  nor  high  priests 
are  allowed  to  marry.  Those  priests  who  do  not  observe 
the  religious  laws,  act  against  the  duties  of  their  priesthood, 
and  keep  concubines,  are  neither  honoured  nor  trusted, 
but  are  regarded  as  devils,  and  despised  as  enemies  of  the 


to  protect  his  own  power,  together  with  that  of  his 
nominal  master  the  King  of  Kandy,  in  whose  name 
it  was  supposed  the  first  adigaar  intended  to  continue 
to  govern  the  kingdom.  At  the  interview,  however, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1800,  the  first  proposal  made 
by  the  adigaar  to  Mr.  North,  was  to  depose  the 
reigning  king,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  the  first  adigaar,  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  Kandy.  This  proposal  was  rejected 
in  the  most  positive  manner ;  as  Mr.  North,  very 
justly,  did  not  think  himself  warranted  to  join  in  a 
conspiracy  against  a  prince  in  perfect  amity  with  the 
British  government,  and  who  had  been  recognised 
by  Mr.  North  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  on  the 
grounds  of  his  being  in  possession  of  the  throne  on 

law.  Formerly  there  was  only  one  adigaar,  called  Palle- 
gampuha  ;  but  the  king,  Rajah  Singa,  intending  to  go  to 
Colombo  with  the  said  adigaar  to  turn  out  the  Portuguese, 
placed  a  second  to  take  care  of  the  court,  and  intrusted 
to  him  the  management  of  the  half  of  his  kingdom.  From 
that  period  there  were  two  adigaars,  who  are  equal  in  rank. 
There  are  four  great  dessaves ;  viz.,  one  of  the  four 
Korles,  another  of  the  seven  Korles  ;  the  third  of  Dowry, 
and  the  fourth  of  Matooley.  The  other  dessaves  enjoy  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  four  great  dessaves,  only  in  their 
districts,  but  nowhere  else.  The  four  latter  are  autho- 
rised to  be  preceded  by  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  in  both 
the  Upper  and  Lower  districts.  Both  the  superior  and  in- 
ferior dessaves  have  the  power  of  punishing  the  guilty, 
according  to  their  offences,  in  different  manners  ;  but  not 
to  kill  or  torture.  The  two  adigaars  are  permitted  to 
make  use  of  whips,  which  is  a  particular  honour.  WTieu 
they  retire  from  the  palace  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
the  other  side  of  the  river  MahavUlagunga,  from  thence  the 
beating  of  tom-toms  is  permitted  ;  everywhere  else  in  the 
dessavinees  they  may  use  both  insignia  of  rank — viz.,  whips 
and  tom-toms.  Everything  is  dettrmint-d  and  settled 
according  to  the  law  laid  du\Mi  in  m  vera!  <iK}  (m.iiI,>.  An 
adulterous  woman  may  be  dt-nt.  li  hv  iln  'ui-KhkI.  titli».'r 
arbitrarily,  or  with  a  previouN  kiniwh.l^i  nf  ih,  .lr--:i\i's; 
but  if  a  husband  is  guilty  nf  il,.-  -aim-  i  iiuir,  U\<  wife 
cannot  separate  from  him  as  she  pleasi 
herself  to  the  judges  :  a  reconciliation 
deserting  his  wife  is  sentenced  by  the 
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'  Mr.  North's  accession  to  the  government  of  Ceylon. 

•  But  although  Mr.  North  did  not  think  himself  justi- 
fied in  contributing,  in  any  degree,  to  the  deposition 

j  of  the  King  of  Kandy,  he  was  not  disposed  to  insist 

I  on  that  prince's  retaining  any  large  portion  of  au- 

i  thority  in  his  dominions,  and  conceived  '  that  he 
provided  much  more  effectually  for  the  king's  se- 
curity and  happiness,  by  placing  him  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  I3ritish  military  force,  than  by  leaving 

I  him  in  the  hands  of  a  daring  and  ambitious  minister, 
or  of  a  faction  which  had  proclaimed  him  an  illegiti- 
mate usurper.' 

"  Mr.  North,  therefore,  felt  no  hesitation  to  pro- 
mise the  adigaar  support  '  in  obtaining  all  authority 
short  of  rotjalty  in  the  country,  in  case  he  should  be 
able  to  prevail  on  the  king  to  ask  for  a  British  sub- 
sidiary force,  and  to  put  himself  and  his  country 
under  the  British  protection.'  The  motive  for  in- 
ducing Mr.  North  to  take  this  resolution,  was  the 
hope  which  he  entertained  that  the  measure  was  the 
best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  minister's 
power,  which  he  had  reason  to  think  was  greatly  weak- 
ened. '  If  he  (the  first  adigaar)  succeeds,'  Mr.  North 
says,  '  in  inducing  his  majesty  to  make  such  an 
application,  it  may,  I  think,  be  complied  with  with- 
out hesitation ;  for  it  would  prove  either  that  his 
power  is  so  great,  that  the  establishment  and  recog- 
nition of  it  would  take  nothing  from  the  king  of 
what  he  really  possesses ;  or,  that  they  both  are  in 
such  a  state  of  alarm,  that  they  would  willingly 
sacrifice  their  independence  for  their  safety.  If  he 
should  not  succeed,  it  will  prove  that  his  power  is 
no  longer  what  it  was,  and  that  the  king  is  in  a  state 
of  independence  in  his  own  dominions,  which  we 
have  no  right  to  diminish,  and  which  it  would  be 
both  impolitic  and  unjust  to  attack.'     Mr.  North,  in 

j  this  conference,  informed  the  first  adigaar  of  his 
intention  to  send  General  Macdowall  as  ambassador 

I  to  the  King  of  Kandy,  with  valuable  presents. 
Major-general  Macdowall  was  instructed  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  with  the  King  of  Kandy,  founded  on 
the  principles  stated   in  the  conference  which  took 

I  place  between  the  first  adigaar  and  himself  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1800,  to  which  the  first  adigaar  had 
agreed,  and  which  he  had  promised  to  carry  into 
effect.     Another   important   object  of  the  embassy 

I  was  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  the  court  of  Kandy,  which  was  essential  to  the 
improvement  of  our  general  interests,  as  well  as  to 

I  prevent  the  dangers  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
attend  the  implicit  observance,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
North,  of  the  directions  of  the  first  adigaar,  whose 

I  intentions  Mr.  North  '  knew  to  be  atrocious,  and  such 

j  as  he  could  never  abet.' 

"  General  Macdowall  arrived  on  the  frontier  of 

I  Kandy  on  the  20th  of  March,  1800,  where,  according 

I  to  appointment,  he   met   the  first  adigaar,   acconi- 

I  panied  by  two  officers  of  inferior  rank,  and  by  a 
great  number  of  followers.  On  the  8th  of  April, 
General  Macdowall  arrived  at  Gunarora,  and,  on 
the  9th,  had  his  first  audience  of  the  King  of  Kandy. 
He  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  respect 
and  kindness,  and  soon  after  his  audience  en- 
tered on  the  subject  of  his  mission.  The  treaty 
proposed  by  General  Macdowall  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing objects  : — 1.  The  preservation  of  the  reigning 
king  :  2.  The  permanent  establishment  of  a  British 
force  in  the  Kandian  territories  :  3.  The  obtaining 
some  commercial  advantages  :  4.  The  prevention  of 
immediate  bloodshed  and  future  civil  war,  by  the 
delivery  of  the  chiefs  of  the  persecuted  party  into 


the  hands  of  the  British  government :  and,  5.  The 
procuring  the  administration  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country,  or  at  least  such  powers  as  might  prevent 
the  continuance  of  the  wretched  system  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed,  to  the  detriment  of  its  natural 
resources. 

"  The  treaty,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  ministers 
of  the  court  of  Kandy,  who  proposed  a  counter-pro- 
ject, nearly  similar  to  one  which  had  been  formerly 
offered  to  the  government  of  Madras.  The  general 
refused  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  the  counter- 
project,  and  demanded  his  audience  of  -leave.  The 
ministers  then  consented  to  the  proposed  treaty,  with 
the  exception  of  the  article  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  near 
the  town  of  Kandy.  They  wished  to  reduce  the 
number  to  400 ;  but,  as  such  a  modification  was  little 
calculated  to  afford  security  to  the  British  terri- 
tories, General  Macdowall  declined  the  proposal,  and 
quitted  the  town  of  Kandy.  The  ministers  also 
rejected  three  modified  proposals  from  Mr.  North ; 
and  the  negotiation  here  terminated. 

"  The  whole  of  these  transactions  were  ofRcially 
submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  supreme  government 
of  India,  who  have  stated  their  sentiments  on  the 
subject  in  a  letter  under  date  the  28th  of  May,  1800. 
The  governor-general  in  council  observes  : — '  We 
agree  in  opinion  with  your  excellency  respecting  the 
advantages  which  would  result  to  the  British  interests 
in  India  from  establishing  a  subsidiary  force  at 
Kandy,  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  may 
offer  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  highly 
approve  the  motives  which  induced  your  excellency 
to  reject  the  adigaar's  unwarrantable  proposal  for 
the  deposition  of  the  King  of  Kandy.  The  other 
objects  which  your  excellency  proposes  to  obtain  by 
the  embassy  of  Major-general  Macdowall,  and  which 
are  detailed  in  the  project  of  the  treaty  transmitted 
with  your  letter  of  the  15th  of  March,  are  certainly 
important,  and  many  of  them  extremely  desirable. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  entertain  considerable 
doubts,  not  only  of  the  sincerity,  but  of  the  power  of 
the  adigaar  to  aid  your  excellency  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  proposed  plan.  Under  circumstances  of 
such  delicacy,  we  trust  that  your  excellency's  pru- 
dence and  discretion  will  be  exerted  to  avoid  any 
step  which  might  eventually  expose  the  British  cha- 
racter to  the  hazard  of  any  invidious  reflection,  or 
might  provoke  discontent  or  jealousy  at  the  court  of 
Kandy.' " 

Mr.  North  was  amiable  and  learned,  but 
unfit  for  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  and  in  the  interior  he  injudiciously 
persisted  in  interfering  in  the  political  in- 
trigues carried  on. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  as  governor-gen- 
eral of  India,  advised  the  governor  of 
Ceylon  to  pause  in  the  proceedings  con- 
templated with  regard  to  Kandy ;  and  in 
private  letters  which  I  found  among  his 
lordship's  papers,  the  same  caution  is  re- 
iterated. Thus,  on  28th  November,  1800 : — 
"  My  dear  North, — I  have  this  moment  re- 
ceived your  official  despatch  of  the  28th 
October,  and  I  lose  not  a  moment  in  ac- 
knowledging it  in  this  private  form,  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  you  in  the  most  earnest 
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manner   to   avoid,    by   all   possible   means, 
any  rupture   with   the   court   of    Kandy.* 
*     *     *     *  "I  am,  &c., 

"  Wellesley." 

In  1802,  the  administration  in  Ceylon  was 
rendered  entirely  independent  of  the  supreme 
government  of  India  ;  and  on  29th  January, 
j  1803,  Mr.  North  assembled  a  force  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  the  Kandian  territories, 
the  king  having  refused  to  accept  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  governor,  on  the  plea  of 
avoiding  further  collisions,  and  preventing 
incursions  on  the  British  frontiers.  One 
portion  of  the  army,  under  ]\Iajor-general 
Macdowall,  marched  from  Colombo ;  another 
from  Trincomalee,  under  Colonel  Barbut : 
the  whole,  amounting  to  about  3,000  men, 
were  to  unite  on  the  banks  of  the  Maha- 
villagunga,  a  river  which  nearly  surrounds 
Kandy,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles  from 
the  city.  (The  ensuing  details  are  given  in 
small  type  to  economise  space.) 

Hostilities  commenced  on  the  19th  of  February, 
by  the  attack  and  capture,  by  Colonel  Logan  of  the 
51st  regiment,  of  two  strong  posts  called  Gallegede- 
rah  and  Giriagamme.  On  the  same  day.  Colonel 
Barbut,  of  his  Majesty's  73rd  regiment,  advanced 
with  a  detachment  towards  Mahavillagunga  river, 
the  banks  of  wliich,  together  with  the  village  of  Wal- 
lapoala  &nd  the  neighbouring  hills,  were  occupied  by 
the  enemy  in  force.  A  few  shots  from  two  mortars 
and  one  6-pounder  soon,  however,  compelled  the 
Kandians  to  retire,  and  the  detachment  crossed  the 
river  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  February,  and  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Wallapoala,  situated  within 
one  English  mile  and  a-half  of  the  town  of  Kandy. 

General  Macdowall  marched  into  Kandy  on  the 
evening  of  the  20th,  and  found  it  totally  deserted, 
the  king  having  left  it  with  the  adigaar  on  the  19th 
of  February,  1803,  and  removed  all  the  treasure  from 
the  palace,  and  the  inhabitants  from  their  houses. 
Prior  to  his  flight,  the  king  caused  the  magazines  to 
be  blown  up,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  to  the  princi- 
pal temples,  and  then  retired  into  the  distant  province 
of  Ouva  to  the  south-west.  The  fugitive  monarch 
refused  to  accept  the  terms  previously  offered  him, 
and  did  not  even  prepare  to  negotiate  with  General 
Macdowall  j  but,  after  the  delay  of  a  fortnight,  an- 
swered Mr.  North's  letter  to  him,  without  taking 
the  least  notice  of  the  conditions  which  had  been 
formally  proposed  for  his  acceptance.  "  The  abdi- 
cated throne  '  was  thereupon  offered  to,  and  accepted 
by.  Prince  Budha  Sawmy,  who  would  have  succeeded 
to  it  on  the  demise  of  the  last  king,  if  the  intrigues 
of  the  adigaar  had  not  intruded  the  present  fugitive 
prince,  in  the  intention  of  deposing  him  to  make  way 
for  himself.  Colonel  Barbut  was  in  consequence 
detached,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Kandy,  to  Trin- 
•  Foreseeing  the  danger  which  might  arise  from 
Ceylon  being  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the  supreme 
authority  in  India,  which  would,  however,  have  to 
furnish  qien  and  money  for  its  defence,  Lord  Wel- 
lesley strongly  deprecated  the  plan  of  making  a 
comparatively  small  island  independent  of  the  adjn- 


comalee,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  him  to  that 
capital.  The  inauguration  was  witnessed  by  but  few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kandy ;  and  his  whole  suite, 
exclusive  of  the  British  force,  did  not  exceed  fifty  fol- 
lowers. The  detachments  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the 
former  king  met  with  some  losses,  and  failed  in  effect- 
ing his  capture. 

About  this  period,  a  dreadful  endemial  fever  broke 
out  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  deprived  the 
English  of  several  valuable  public  officers,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  European  troops  employed  in  the 
Kandian  territories.  This  most  fatal  malady  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  violent  bilious  remittent,  and 
was  attended  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms  in  all 
cases.  The  e.xtent  of  the  disease  will  be  fully  com- 
pi-ehended  from  the  following  facts.  The  51st  regi- 
ment, which  marched  from  Colombo  560  strong,  lost 
before  its  return  one-fifth  of  the  men,  besides  having 
170  men  sick  in  the  hospital.  A  detachment  of  the 
65th  regiment,  consisting  of  one  captain,  three  su- 
balterns, and  eighty  men,  employed  in  keeping  open 
the  communication  with  Kandy,  and  covering  a  depot 
of  stores  and  provisions,  lost  twenty-seven  men,  be- 
sides having  fifty  in  the  hospital :  of  the  four  officers, 
one  died,  and  two  returned  dangerously  ill.  The 
native  troops,  however,  did  not  suffer  iii  an  equal 
proportion ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  a 
iourney  of  eight  or  ten  miles  ft-omthe  sea-coast  should 
lead  to  a  country  where  the  influence  of  this  endemial 
disease  is  so  powerful  as  to  affect  almost  every  Euro- 
pean constitution  exposed  to  its  influence. 

The  circumstances  that  immediately  followed  the 
capture  of  the  town  of  Kandy  are  imperfectly  known  :t 
but  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  tlie  new  king 
and  Mr.  North,  for  the  restoration    of    peace   and   1 
the  general  security  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,   i 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  stipuhited  that  restora-   ' 
tion  should  be  made  to  Mootoo  Sawmy  of  the  town 
of  Kandy,  and  all  the  possessions  dependent  on  the   ! 
crown  of  Kandy,  then  occupied  by  the  British  troops, 
excepting  the  province  of  the  seven  Korles,  the  two   ; 
hill  forts  of  Giriai/amme  and  Gullegederah,  and  a 
line  of  land  across  the  Kandian  territories,  sufficient 
to  form  a  direct  road  from  Colombo  to  Trincomalee, 
which  province,  forts,  (tc.  were  ceded  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty   in   perpetual  sovereignty.      Provision  was. 
made  for  the  identification   of  the  interests  of  the 
British  government  with  those  of  Budha  Sawmy,  the 
former  party  engaging  to  recognise  their  jiroUge  as 
the  legitimate  sovereign  of  Kandy,  so  soon  as  he 
should  have  assumed  that  title  with  the  usual  solem- 
nities, and  they  consented  to  maintain  a  British  sub- 
sidiary force  for  the  ]u-eservati<)n  of  his  authority, 
whenever   it   might   be   required.      Tlie   remaining 
articles    provided    for    the    future    intercourse   be- 
tween   the    subjects    of    the    two    states,    for    the   1 
regulation  of  the  internal  duties  and  commerce,  the 
safety  and  maintenance   of  the  king  lately  on  the   i 
throne,  and  for  iIk  irsi.l.  n. c  at  Kandy,  whenever  it  j 
might  be  require. 1,  (.!'  ;i  piiMle  minister  on  the  part  of 
the  British  goveniiiieni.     Alicr  tlie  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  Mr.  North  deleiiniiiMl  to  lii>Icl  a  conference 
with  the  two  adigaars  nl    Kimh,  lui   ihe  purpose  of 
procuring  their  conseni  in  ile   .   i:cMisliinent  of  a  se- 
cure and  permanent  pcaee.      In  eonsequence  of  this 
cent  general  government :  patronage,  however,  was 
sought  by  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  cogent  argu- 
ments were  unheeded.     (Despatch  to  Lord  Ilobart, 
23rd  November,  1803;  Vespatclu-s,  vol.  iii.,  p.  476.) 
t  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent's  new  work  on  Ceylon  eluci- 
dates several  matters  hitherto  unexplained. 
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resolution,  Mr.  North  left  Colombo  on  the  28th  of 
April,  and  reached  Dombaderria  on  the  1st  of  May. 
On  the  3rd  of  May  a  conference  took  place  at  Mr. 
North's  bungalow,*  in  which  it  was  proposed  tliat  the 
adigaars  and  the  principal  nobles  of  ICandy  should 
become  parties  to  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
the  British  government  and  the  prince  Budha  Sawmy, 
on  certain  additional  conditions,  which,  after  some 
discussion,  were  finally  agreed  to  by  the  adigaars, 
and  sealed,  signed,  and  delivered  by  the  respective 
parties  on  the  following  day. 

This  convention  stipulated  that  the  new  king, 
Budha  Sawmy,t  should  deliver  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Kandy  to  the  first  adigaar,  with  the  title  of  "  grand 
jjrince"  during  the  term  of  his  natural  life:  that 
lie  should  reside  at  Jaffnapatam,  or  in  such  other 
part  of  the  British  territories  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  Budha  Sawmy  and  the  British  gov- 
ernment: that  the  first  adigaar  should  engage 
to  pay  an  annual  sum  of  90,000  ri.'c  dollars  for 
the  maintenance  of  Budha  Sawmy;  and  that  for  the 
better  payment  of  this  sum,  as  well  as  for  the  allow- 
ance proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  king  lately  on  the 
throne  of  Kandy,  the  first  adigaar  should  deliver  to 
the  British  government,  in  the  course  of  every  year, 
a  certain  gratuity  of  areka-nut  (20,000  ammonams), 
taken  at  a  specified  valuation  (six  British  dollars  per 
ammonam),  the  price  of  which  should  be  paid  to  the 
agents  of  the  first  adigaar  by  the  British  government, 
in  coined  copper,  or  in  such  other  articles  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties ;  in  which  case, 
the  British  government  agreed  to  chargej  itself  with 
the  payment  of  the  allowances  (about  40,000  rix  dol- 
lars) stipulated  for  Mootoo  Sawmy,  and  for  the  king 
lately  on  the  throne  :  that  the  first  adigaar  should 
cede  in  perpetuity  to  the  British  government  the 
village  and  district  of  Gungavelle  (now  called  Fort 
Macdowall),  in  exchange  for  the  hill  fort  of  Giria- 
gamme,  which  the  British  government  agreed  to  cede 
again  to  the  first  adigaar :  that  all  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  royal  family  then  in  confinement, 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  be  allowed  to  retire  with 
their  property  wherever  they  might  think  proper ;  and 
that  a  general  amnesty  should  be  proclaimed,  on  both 
sides,  to  all  who  might  have  supported  or  opposed  the 
claims  of  Budha  Sawmy  in  the  late  or  any  former 
contest :  finally,  that  the  preceding  articles  should 
be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  prince  lately  on 
the  throne  of  Kandy  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  government;  and  that  until  that  event 
should  take  place,  a  truce  and  cessation  of  hostilities 
should  continue  between  all  the  contracting  parties. 

This  truce  continued  until  the  month  of  June,  when 
it  was  broken  by  the  treachery  of  the  Kandians,  who, 
under  the  first  adigaar,  did  not  scruple  to  avail  them- 

*  It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  adigaar  had 
planned  to  seize  the  governor,  and  was  only  prevented 
by  the  timely  arrival  of  Colonel  Barbut  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  Malay  soldiers. 

t  Ou  account  of  the  inertness  of  his  own  character, 
and  the  timidity  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Nortli  says — "  If  he 
consents  by  his  own  signature  to  exchange  a  turbulent 
power,  which  he  never  could  fully  obtain,  nor  securely 
exercise,  for  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  high  power  and 
an  affluent  income,  we  have  no  reason  to  oppose  his 
wishes." 

t  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  was  as  follows : — The 
areka  was  to  be  sold  to  the  British  government  at  six  rix 
dollars  per  ammonam.  That  article,  however,  pays  a  duty, 
on  exportation,  of  ten  rix  dollars,  and  is  sold  at  Colombo, 
before  the  payment  of  that  duty,  at  from  fourteen  to 
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selves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  war  upon 
the  British  garrison  at  Kandy.  Colonel  Barbut  was 
seized  with  fever  while  attending  the  governor  at 
Uombaderria,  and  died  at  Cu\. '::.'',  . -i  i'.  L'Ut  of 
April.  General  Macdowall  reliii :  1  i  i  i.  ;  \  .,iithe 
2iird  of  May — was  similarly  an.  .  <>•  .  >  ded 

to  Colombo  on  the  11th  of  Jujk  ,  !•  ,-,  n;;  ^i  ij'  i  Uavie, 
of  the  Ceylon  regiment,  in  conimaiiil  ;  liut  the  major 
was  devoid  of  energy,  and  uiteriy  unfit  for  such  a 
duty.  On  1st  April,  the  Kandian  gairison§  consisted 
of  300  Europeans  and  700  Malays,  and  Indian  artil- 
lery, besides  a  considerable  number  of  sick  in  hospi- 
tal. When  the  siege  commenced  (2ord  June),  tlie 
British  force  consisted  of  seventeen  European  officers, 
twenty  European  soldiers,  250  Malays,  1-10  gun  Las- 
cars, and  150  sick  soldiers  in  hospital,  of  whom  120 
were  English,  belonging  to  II. M.  lUth  regiment. 

Mr.  North  had  already  made  preparations,  towards 
the  middle  of  June,  for  evacuating  Kandy,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Malays  was  on  its  march  to  that  place 
from  Trincomalee,  with  a  number  of  doolies  to  bring 
away  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  governor  of  Ceylon 
had  also  agreed  to  a  proposal  from  the  adigaars  to 
relinquish  Kandy,  provided  the  garrison  might  be 
permitted  to  retire  unmolested.  Accordingly,  Major 
Davie,  the  commander  above-mentioned,  vacated 
Kandy,  under  a  capitulation  with  the  first  adigaar, 
on  the  24th  of  June.  He  was  permitted  to  retire 
with  his  arms  and  ammunition,  and  was  promised 
every  mark  of  attention.]] 

The  remainder  of  this  distressing  state- 
ment may  be  given  as  recorded  in  the  sworn 
depositions  of  Mahommed  Gani,  a  free  Malay, 
and  late  servant  to  Ensign  Robert  Barry,  of 
the  Malay  corps  in  Ceylou,  ^ho  deposed — 
"  That  he  went  to  Kandy  from  Trincomalee,  in 
February  last,  as  a  servant  to  Ensign  Barry. 
About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the 
24th  of  June,  the  Kandians  began  to  fire  upon  the 
palace  where  the  British  troops  were  quartered. 
About  five  o'clock,  the  Malays  in  the  service  of  the 
King  of  Kandy,  headed  by  Sanguylo,  their  chief, 
attempted  to  force  the  palace.  Sanguylo  entered, 
and  was  seized  by  Lieutenant  Blackney,  of  the  19th 
regiment,  and  struggling  with  him,  tliey  both  fell  on 
the  ground,  when  Sanguylo,  with  his  crise,^  stabbed 
Lieutenant  Blackney  near  the  eye,  of  which  he  died 
instantly  ;  and  while  Sanguylo  was  still  on  the 
ground.  Lieutenant-adjutant  Plenderlcath  thrust  a 
bayonet  through  his  body,  and  a  soldier  gave  him 
also  a  stab,  of  which  Sanguylo  died  on  the  spot. — 
That  the  second  in  command  of  the  Kandian  Malays, 
who  followed  Sanguylo  in  the  attack,  was  shot 
without  the  door  of  the  palace.  These  deaths 
eighteen  rix  dollars  per  ammonam.  The  clear  gain  to 
government,  therefore,  is  about  twenty  rix  dollars  per  am- 
monam ;  and,  on  the  whole  quantity  (viz.,  20,000  ammo- 
nams), is  360,000  rix  dollars,  after  paying  the  speciticd 
allowance  of  40,000  rix  dollars. 

§  The  governor  of  Ceylon,  on  learning  the  weak  state  of 
the  Kandian  garrison,  ordered  a  native  regiment  from 
Colombo  ;  but  the  soldiers  were  unable  to  march  for  want 
of  coolies  (attendants  to  nirry  bagcirje),  ivho  had  suffered 


the 


fron 


ificd 


posts   of   Giii:i-  I  ,  I    (  iijirised 

and  taken  l)y  111'  K  nni^ni  \ihi.  i;,  cuiKiiir  ;!r,ii  [>>a  with 
Colombo  was  inrercepted. 

II  Memorandum  drawn  up  from  commissariat  documents. 

%  A  crise  is  a  long  knife  or  dagger  worn  by  the  Malays. 
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frightened  the  Kandian  Malays,  and  they  retreated. 
In  this  attack  the  adjutant  of  the  19th  regiment  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  two  Malay  soldiers  were 
killed,  and  one  man  of  the  artillery  was  also  killed. — 
That,  after  this,  no  attack  was  made  by  the  Kan- 
dians  near  the  palace ;  but  they  continued  in  great 
numbers,  all  around  upon  the  hills,  firing  on  the 
garrison  witli  their  grasshopper  guns,  of  which  the 
shot  reached  the  palace,  until  about  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  officers, 
having  consulted  together,  hoisted  a  white  Hag,  on 
which  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Many  of  the 
Kandians  then  approached,  and  Major  Davie  and  the 
Malay  captain,  Nouradin,  went  out  and  conversed 
with  them  ;  on  which  the  Kandians  who  conversed 
with  JIajor  Davie,  went  away  to  speak  to  the 
adigaar,  who  was  at  a  considerable  distance :  and 
when  they  returned,  Major  Davie  and  Nouradin 
went  also  to  the  adigaar;  and  when  they  returned, 
preparations  were  made  by  the  whole  garrison  to 
leave  Kandy,  except  such  of  the  sick  as  could  not 
walk,  who  were  to  remain  behind  ;  the  adigaar 
having  promised  (as  the  deponent  was  told)  to  take 
care  of  the  sick,  and  send  them  down  to  Colombo 
when  they  could  be  removed.  Accordingly,  between 
five  and  si-K  o'clock,  the  whole  garrison  that  could 
move  marched  out  with  their  arms,  and,  without 
molestation,  came  to  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the 
road  towards  Trincomalee,  about  two  miles  from 
Kandy.  Here  they  stopped  all  night,  as  the  river 
was  not  fordable,  and  no  boats  to  cross  it.  On 
the  morning  of  Saturday  they  began  to  cut  bamboos 
to  make  rafts  ;  but,  from  the  rajjidness  of  the  current 
in  the  river,  they  could  not  get  a  rope  taken  across 
it.  About  seven  o'clock  it  was  observed  that  Kan- 
dians in  numbers  began  to  assemble  near  them,  and 
many  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  About 
mid-day  some  Kandians  of  the  rank  of  Arratzies  and 
Canganis  catne  from  Kandy,  and  spoke  with  Major 
Davie,  telling  him  that  the  king  had  been  angry 
with  the  adigaar  for  allowing  the  garrison  to  go 
away,  and  had  thrown  him  into  prison  on  that 
account;  but,  if  they  would  give  up  Mootoo  Sawmy, 
the  king  would  send  them  boats  and  every  sort  of 
assistance  to  cross  the  river  and  proceed  to  Trinco- 
malee. Major  Davie  said  he  would  not  give  Mootoo 
Sawmy  unless  they  brought  a  written  order  from  the 
king  to  the  above  efl'ect.  Upon  this  the  Kamlians 
went  away,  and  returned  not  long  after,  ami  a;j  lin 
discoursed  with  Major  Davie,  who  talk.il  wiiU 
Mootoo  Sawmy,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Kan- 
dians who  were  sent  to  take  charge  of  him,  who 
conducted  him  away  towards  Kandy.  About  four  or 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  Kandians  came, 
and  seemed  to  make  some  preparations  for  enabling 
the  troops  to  pass  the  river ;  but  night  came  on 
before  anything  sufficient  was  completed,  and  they 
went  away,  promising  to  return  in  the  morning  with 
boats.  On  the  ninriiing  of  Sunday,  the  Kandians, 
armed,  again  asv-cnililcii  in  nnmlirrs  near  them;  but 
no  boats  or  other  |n.  paialinns  w.rr  nnidr  l)y  them  to 
pass  the  river.  Caplain  UnTiiplurNv  hail,  however, 
succeeded  in  fixing  a  rope  on  tlic  ciIk  i  siilr.  Almut 
eleven  A.M.  some  Kandians  came  (.iii  li.mi  Kandy, 
and  told  Major  Davio  that  it  was  lijc  kin-'s  nr(U";r 
that  all  the  garriscjn  should  ajjain  rdmn  inl.>  Kandy, 
without  arms ;  to  wliich.  if  ih.y  .lid  nui  (i>nsini  wil- 
lingly, they  would  all  l.r  kilird.  On  ihls  Major 
J)avie  ordered  tlir  tnm/is  In  i/runm/  l/irir  nnnx,  which 
was  done  ;  and  the  ofiicers  also  gave  up  their  swords 
and  pistols,  and  all  proceeded  towards  Kandy:  when 


near  that  town,  a  crowd  of  Kandians  were  di-awn 
up,  leaving  room  for  the  Knglisli,  Malays,  &c.,  to 
pass.  AVhen  in  the  middle  of'this  line  of  Kandians, 
a  Malay  of  the  King  of  Kandy  came  up  and  ordered 
them  to  halt,  saying  it  was  the  kings  order  that  the 
English  Malays  should  march  on  before ;  on  which 
all  the  Malays  (except  Captain  Nouradin  and  his  bro- 
ther, a  lieutenant,  and  the  deponent,  who  attended 
liis  master,  and  had  refused  to  go  on  before)  were 
separated  from  the  English  officers  and  troops. 
When  the  Malays  were  separated  and  out  of  sight, 
a  moliottiaer  came  from  the  adigaar  (who  was  at  this 
time  in  siglit,  accompanied  by  several  other  chiefs), 
and  called  Major  ])avie  and  Captain  Nouradin  to 
come  and  speak  with  him,  which  they  did;  and, 
after  conversing  with  them,  Captain  Nouradin's 
brother  was  sent  for,  and  all  three  were  sent  on  into 
Kandy.  After  this  a  man  came,  with  a  sword  in  his 
hand,  from  the  adigaar,  and  said  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  officers  were  to  go  and  speak  with  him  ;  which 
they  all  did.  When  they  came  before  the  adigaar, 
he  inquired  what  was  the  rank  of  each.  When  this 
was  explained.  Captain  Humphreys  and  Captain 
Rumley  were  ordered  away  into  Kandy  under  a 
guard  of  Kandians.  There  now  remained  Mr.  Hol- 
loway.  Lieutenant  Phantaum,  Lieutenant  Ormsby, 
Ensign  Barry,  Lieutenant  Mercer,  Ensign  Smith, 
with  two  other  officers,  whose  names  the  deponent 
does  not  know,  who  were  all  seized  in  consequence 
of  the  adigaar's  order,  and  separated.  The  deponent 
wished  to  follow  his  master,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  Kandians,  who  now  ]iut  all  the  officers  seized  as 
above-mentioned  to  death. 

"  Qiii-itiini.  How  d(i  yni  know  that  they  were 
put  to  death  :'— .i«,wc.r.'l  saw  the  mangled  bodies 
of  some  of  tlieni  lying  on  the  ground,  and  I  under- 
stood from  common  report  that  the  others  were  also 
murdered. 

"  Question.  When  the  garrison  marched  out  of 
Kandy,  as  you  have  mentioned,  how  many  men  were 
there  do  you  think  ? — Ansiver.  I  think  about  thirty 
Europeans,  including  the  artillerymen  ;  300  Malays, 
sick  and  well :  twelve  royal  Lascars,  and  thirty 
pioneer-. 

came  of  the  European  sol- 
vere murdered,  as  you  have 
.\t  the  time  the  officers  were 
s  fell  upon  them,  and  killed 
of  the  Bengal  Lascars  and 
1  along  with  them,  and  some 


■III.  Whiit  became  of  the  sick  that  were 
•  hospital ';' — Answer.  I  heard  that  their 
e  b'  at  out  with  stones." 


W'l 


diers 


left   in 
brains 


The  foregoing  document  too  truly  set  forth 
the  facts  of  the  case :  the  sick  were  stoned 
to  death ;  the  troops,  at  the  orders  of  Major 
Davie,  finding  they  could  not  cross  the 
river,  and  faint  after  two  days'  fasting, 
grounded  their  arms,  and  were  taken  aside 
in  small  numhers  to  a  sloping  bank,  and 
there  all  butchered,  except  the  Malay  corps, 
as  the  king  wished  to  indunc  tliem  to  cuter 
his  service.  One  English  soldier  (Corporal 
Barnsley)  whose  head  had  been  nearly 
severed  from  his  body,  was  throwa  down 
tlu;  hill,  ;iiid  lav  some  tinio  utnoiisr  the  dc.id. 
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I  but  escaped  by  swimming  across  the  river, 
and  making  his  way  to  Fort  Macdowall. 
I  Mootoo  Sawmy  and  five  relatives  were  sur- 
j  rendered  by  the  ]?ritish  to  the  infuriated 
[  king,  and  instantly  massacred  ;  one  of  the 
temporary  monarch's  followers  (a  deserter) 
j  was  impaled  alive,  and  eight  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prince's  attendants  were  deprived  of 
I  their  noses  and  ears.  Major  Davie,  captains 
j  Rumby  and  Humpln-eys,  and  a  sub-assistant- 
surgeon  were  not  slain;  the  sub-assistant 
escaped  iu  September,  the  two  captains  died 
of  sickness,  and  Davie  lived  a  prisoner  until 
his  death,  about  the  year  1810.  The  Malay 
prisoners  were  kept  for  some  time ;  several 
entered  the  service  of  the  king,  but  escaped 
ultimately,  having  failed  in  the  endeavour 
to  carry  him  off  to  the  British.  Their  two 
native  officers  refused  to  join  the  Malay 
corps  in  the  Kandian  employ,  in  which 
their  brother  held  a  command, — they  were 
beheaded,  and  their  bodies  thrown  to  the 
jackals.  The  small  British  detachment  at 
Fort  Macdowall,  on  hearing  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Kandy,  evacuated  the  place,  and 
inarched  to  Trincomalee.  Ensign  Grant 
bravely  held  the  post  of  Dombaderria,  in 
the  seven  Korles,  until  relieved  by  a  force 
from  Colombo.  Thus  ended  this  disastrous 
expedition — uudertaken,  like  the  Afghan 
war,  without  just  cause  or  adequate  means, 
and  conducted  without  abibty. 

The  Kandians,  elated  with  success,  at- 
tacked different  outposts  on  the  British 
frontier,  but  were  in  every  instance  re- 
pulsed ;  the  king  advanced  with  a  large  force 
to  Hangwelle,  within  eighteen  miles  of  Co- 
lombo, which  was  garrisoned  by  only  one 
hundred  men,  who  behaved  so  well  that  the 
Kandians  were  routed,  leaving  270  bodies 
on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  British  had 
only  two  wounded.  Many  Malays  and  gun 
Lascars  escaped  from  the  enemy,  and  re- 
tired to  their  respective  corps.  Captain 
Johnson,    with    305    men,    penetrated    to 

*  The  wife  of  Eheylapola,  and  her  four  young  chil- 
dren (the  eldest  eleven  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
at  the  breast),  were  brought  to  Kandy  ;  the  children 
were  beheaded  in  front  of  the  queen's  apartments  in 
the  palace ;  each  of  the  heads  put  in  a  rice  mortar, 
and  the  mother,  under  fear  of  disgraceful  tortures, 
was  compelled  to  pound  the  mangled  faces  of  her 
children,— the  milk  in  the  mouth  of  the  babe  actually 
mingling  with  its  life-blood.  After  this  fiendish  act, 
the  mother,  who  conducted  herself  with  singular 
fortitude,  was  thrown  into  a  lake  with  a  heavy  stone 
round  her  neck :  three  female  companions  shared 
her  untimely  fate;  another  narrowly  escaped  being 
impaled. — {See  Forbes'  Ceylon.) 

t  Petty  chiefs  are  designated  "  Head-men." 


Kandy,  passed  through  the  capital,  and 
then  fought  his  way  for  130  miles  to  Trin- 
comalee. The  maritime  provinces  were 
cleared  of  the  invaders,  and  all  remained 
quiescent  until  1812,  when  Pilime  Talawa, 
the  treacherous  adigaar  who  had  been  the 
main  instrument  in  the  tragedy  of  1803,  hav- 
ing failed  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  tyrant, 
was  himself,  together  with  his  nephew  and 
six  inferior  chiefs,  put  to  death  by  the  king. 
The  second  adigaar,  Eheylapola,  succeeded 
Pilime  Talawa;  but  two  years  afterwards 
fled  for  his  life  to  Colombo,  leaving  his  wife, 
children,  relations,  and  adherents  at  the 
mercy  of  his  sovereign,  by  whom  they  were 
massacred  in  the  most  cruel  manner.* 
The  sanguinary  character  of  the  king  now 
fully  developed  itself:  the  second  high  priest 
was  executed,  various  chiefst  beheaded,  and 
ten  British  subjects  (traders)  so  tortured, 
that  only  three  survived  to  reach  the  English 
territories.  Sir  Robert  Brownrigg  saw  the 
time  had  arrived  for  dethroning  the  despot 
and  assuming  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
island;  and  to  that  effect  measures  were 
judiciously  planned  and  well  carried  out. 
War  was  declared  10th  of  Jan.,  1815;  the 
principal  chiefs  joiued  the  British  forces, 
who  entered  Kandy  on  the  Hth  of  Feb- 
ruary:  on  the  18th,  the  king  was  captured 
in  the  mountains  of  Donobora.|  On  the 
2nd  of  March  the  native  chiefs  proclaimed 
his  dethronement,  aud  their  allegiance  to 
the  British  monarch. 

After  the  deposition  of  the  king,  the 
Kandian  nobles  were  retained  in  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  the  people  left,  to  a 
great  extent,  under  their  rule;  the  chiefs 
aud  the  Buddhist  priests  soon  began  to 
chafe  against  a  foreign  government,  which 
overlooked  and  controlled  them.  A  rebel- 
lion was  organised,  extensively  and  secretly ; 
many  head-men  and  leaders  (including 
Eheylapola,  whose  wife  and  children  had 
been  destroyed  as  below   described),  while 

J  The  ex-king,  Sri  Wikrema  Rajah  Singa,  was 
removed  to  Vellore  fortress,  in  the  Madras  presi- 
dency,— received  a  large  annual  pension,  and  died 
there  of  dropsy,  30th  January,  1832,  sjt  52.  Major 
Forbes  says — "  His  features  were  handsome,  his 
figure  manly,  .and  his  general  appearance  dignified ; 
but  the  qualities  of  his  mind  appear  to  have  been 
a  compound  of  the  meanest  with  the  most  violent 
passions,  without  one  redeeming  virtue  to  weigh 
against  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  cowardice :  he  was 
equally  destitute  of  any  amiable  quality  which  could 
excite  compassion  for  his  fate,  even  among  those 
who  had  served  about  his  person,  or  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  his  power." — (Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon, 
i.,  477.) 
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still  professing  allegiance  to  British  autho- 
rity, favoured  and  aided  the  rebels,  and 
sanctioned  the  setting  up  of  a  pretender 
who  was  really  a  low-caste  man,  and  had 
been  a  priest,  but  who  was  now  alleged  to 
be  a  scion  of  the  deposed  royal  family. 
]\Ir.  Wilson,  of  the  Ceylon  civil  service,  was 
killed  at  W'elasse :  the  insurrection  spread 
rapidly  through  the  Kandiau  provinces;  a 
protracted  warfare  ensued  at  the  numerous 
detached  military  posts  scattered  through- 
out the  country ;  the  troops  were  harassed 
for  nine  months  by  incessant  marches 
through  a  mountainous  and  wooded  district, 
in  pursuit  of  the  rudely  armed  population, 
who  followed  the  leading  of  their  chiefs  ;  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  of  our  soldiers  died  of 
disease :  few  fell  in  actual  combat  with  an 
enemy  who  was  often  heard,  but  seldom 
seen.  Our  government,  annoyed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  chiefs,  contemplated  aban- 
doning the  interior;  but  disunion  among 
the  conspirators  led  to  the  exposure  of  the 
fraud  of  setting  up  a  pretender  :  the  insur- 
gents gradually  dispersed ;  their  leaders  were 
captured ;  two  were  beheaded,  and  a  few, 
including  Eheylapola,  were  banished  to  the 
Mauritius. 

The  paramount  authority  of  the  chiefs 
was  now  set  aside.  British  officers,  civil  and 
military,  were  placed  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts to  collect  the  revenue  and  administer 
justice ;  and  the  inferior  head-men,  instead  of 
being  nominated  by  their  chief,  received  the 
appointment  direct  from  government.  Sir 
Edward  Barnes,  who  succeeded  Sir  Robert 
Brownrigg  as  governor,  spared  no  exertions 
or  expense  to  form  good  roads  throughout 
the  interior:  mountains  were  turned  into 
valleys,  tunnels  cut,  viaducts  constructed, 
substantial  bridges  erected,  every  province 
rendered  readily  accessible  by  carriage- 
ways, available  at  all  seasons ; — and  the  Sin- 
ghalese experienced  the  blessings  of  peace. 

In  1831,  Sir  Wilmot  Horton,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  an  advocate  for 
colonisation,  and  who  had  been  under- 
sccrctaiy  of  state  in  the  colonial  depart- 
ment, was  appointed  governor.  During  the 
ensuing  year,  a  commission  of  inquiry  sent 
from  England  investigated  the  state  of  the 
island,  and  suggested  various  amendments 
which  were  carried  out,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  was  the  abolition  of  com- 
pulsory service — a  custom  which  the  Kan- 
dian  government  had  enacted.  Major  Forbes 
say.s,  "  the  native  inhabitants  passed  in 
a   day  from   a  state  more  bitter  than  sla- 


very to  the  most  perfect  freedom."*  A 
charter  providing  for  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  supreme,  district,  and 
circuit  courts,  followed  this  righteous  act; 
trial  by  jury  was  adopted  ;  every  situation 
was  thrown  opeu  to  the  competition  of 
the  Singhalese,  and  thi-ee  gentlemen,  natives 
of  Ceylon,  were  appointed  members  of  her 
^lajesty's  Legislative  Council,  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  unofficial 
European  members. 

In  183.5,  several  chiefs  and  priests  endea- 
voured to  organise  another  insurrection  :  it 
was  proposed  to  poison  and  massacre  all  the 
isolated  Europeans  residing  in  the  interior. 
The  conspiracy  was  early  discovered  ;  several 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  before  the 
supreme  court  for  treason,  by  a  jury  com- 
posed of  six  Europeans,  and  seven  Sin- 
ghalese of  high  rank ;  the  evidence  against 
them  was  strong,  but  the  prisoners  were 
saved  by  their  countrymen  forming  the 
majority.  The  chiefs  who  were  unworthy 
of  confidence  were  removed  from  office, 
the  supporters  of  government  rewarded, 
tranquillity  was  restored,  and  agriculture 
and  commerce  advanced  with  rapid  strides, 
by  means  of  the  influx  of  British  capital 
for  investment  in  coffee  planting,  which  be- 
came a  mercantile  mania,  and  led  to  much 
speculation.  One  more  event,  which  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  parliament  for  two 
years,  requires  notice  in  this  unavoidably 
brief  historic  sketch. 

"Viscount  Torrington  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  18i7.  He  states  that  when  he 
arrived  in  Ceylon,  he  "  found  the  finances 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  ;  the  revenue 
declining  and  commerce  sinking;  and  that 
unless  some  measure  of  relief  were  instantly 
adopted,  the  island  would  become  an  unpro- 
ductive colony."  The  net  deficit  for  1846 
was  £74,857.  Tlie  financial  and  commer- 
cial measures  proposed  by  the  governor  for 
the  relief  of  the  settlement,  and  adopted  by 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils,  are 
thus  set  forth  by  his  lordship  when  address- 
ing the  Hours  of  Peers  on  the  subject,  1st 
April,  1851  :— 

"  The  export  duties  were  abolished  except  the 
duty  upon  cinnamon,  which  was  reduced  by  two- 
thirds,  viz.,  from  one  shilling  to  fourpence  the 
pound.  Tlie  import  duties  were  equalised,  diiTer- 
ential  duties  being  abolished.  Generally  the  taxes 
reduced  were  to  be  estimated  at  £U\1()3.  As  to 
the  export  duties,  wliich  were  abolished,  he  (Lord 
Torrington)  estimated  the  relief  given  to  certain 
classes  as  follows  : — to  the  cinnamon  growers,  about 

•  Vol.  i.,  p.  57. 
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£15,000  per  annum,  estimated  u])on  tlie  crop  of 
1847;  to  the  coffee  growers,  about  £12,000  per  an- 
num ;  to  the  tobacco  growers  of  the  nortliern  dis- 
tricts, the  cocoa-nut  planters,  and  native  cultivators, 
about  £3,000  per  annum.  The  judicious  removal 
of  duties  pressing  upon  production,  and  the  fjeneral 
revival  of  trade  and  credit  since  the  mercantile  de- 
pression of  1847  and  1848,  were  concurrent  with  the 
improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  island,  which  was 
shown  by  the  following  returns:— In  1840  the  coffee 
exported  amounted  in  value  to  £:'ylH,l'Jl  ;  in  1847, 
to  £387,150;  in  1848,  to  £450.024;  in  1849.  to 
£534,451!.  The  increase  in  the  lirst  quarter  of  !85(), 
beyond  that  of  1849,  was  £12'2,797.  Tlie  cinnamon 
exports  of  1846  amounted  to  £40.165;  and  in  1819 
to  £73,387,  while  the  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1850,  beyond  that  of  1849,  was  £4,081.  The  cocoa- 
nut  oil  exports,  in  1846,  amounted  in  quantity  to 
192,723  gallons,  and  in  1849  to  401,072  gallons; 
the  increase  in  the  first  quarter  of  1850,  beyond  that 
of  1849,  being  8,693  gallons.  The  sale  of  salt  also 
increased,  in  1849,  £4,580  beyond  1848;  and  the 
tolls  increased  in  1849,  £2,348  beyond  1848.  An 
amendment  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  found  to  be 
desirable  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  European  community,  was  passed,  and  was 
found  to  be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  island.  A 
road  ordinance  had  also  been  passed,  with  the  una- 
nimous concurrence  of  the  Legislative  Council,  by 
which  every  male  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty 
was  required  to  contribute  six  days'  labour  to  the 
improvement  of  the  roads,  or  to  pay  a  commutation 
tax  not  exceeding  three  shillings  for  the  six  days. 
This  measure  was  carried  through  in  1849,  and  was 
found  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  island  ;  for,  while 
attempts  were  made  to  excite  the  people  against  it, 
they  were  so  satisfied  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
it,  that  in  many  instances  they  gave  double  and  even 
treble  the  time  to  it  that  they  were  obliged  to  do."* 

A  gun  license,  passed  by  the  council,  was 
deemed  a  salutary  precautionary  measure, 
as  the  Kandians  had  then  probably  60,000 
stand  of  serviceable  fire-arms. f  A  police- 
tax  was  also  imposed  on  dogs,  these  animals 
having  become  by  their  numbers  a  great 
nuisance,  and  given  rise  to  much  barbarous 
slaughter,  which  was  repugnant  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Buddhists,  who  are  averse  to 
the  taking  of  life. 

The  public  expenditure  was  reduced,  in 
1817,  £53,441 ;  in  1848,  .£15,2.23;  in  1849, 
£11,115  =  total  in  three  years,  £78,780 
less  than  in  1846;  and  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1850,  a  further  saving  of  £16,408 
was  eflected,  exclusive  of  that  made  in  the 
road  department.  A  revised  tariff  for  the 
relief  of  trade  was  enacted,  as  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  declared,  on  5th  August,  18  J8, 
that  "  both  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests  were  labouring  under  the  most 
severe  depression." 

*  Times,  2nd  April,  1851. 

t  "When  disarmed  in  1818,  thcv  had  no  more  than 
10,000,  of  vhich  two-thirds  weie  matchlocks,  and 
almost  useless. 


While  reformatory  measures  were  in  pro- 
gress, a  rebellion  broke  out  in  some  of  the 
Kandian  provinces  in  1848.  It  was  alleged 
that  this  insurrection  was  caused  I)y  the  im- 
position of  new  and  oppressive  taxes.  Such 
was  not  the  case ;  a  conspiracy  had  long 
been  organising  by  the  head-men  and  the 
Buddhist  priests,  with  a  view  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  British  government.  As 
before,  a  pretender  was  set  up  as  king  of 
the  Kandians,  and  solemnly  crowned  by  a 
large  body  of  deluded  people  at  an  ancient 
temple  where  the  former  rulers  of  the  coun- 
try received  royal  investiture.  The  con- 
federates planned  the  simultaneous  attack 
of  the  British  posts  scattered  all  over  the 
territory,  and  garrisoned  by  abovit  800  men. 
At  Korucgalle,  the  town  was  to  be  occupied 
while  the  troops  were  at  church.  Lord 
Torrington  naturally  felt  solicitous,  not  only 
for  the  preservation  of  the  military  detach- 
ments, but  for  that  of  the  numerous  Euro- 
pean coffee  planters,  with  capital  invested 
to  the  amount  of  two  to  three  million  ster- 
ling, whose  crop  for  1848  was  valued  at 
£748,311;  the  duty  paid  thereon  in  Eng- 
land amounting  to  £661,551.  The  governor, 
on  receiving  this  alarming  intelligence  from 
Kandy,  immediately  consulted  Quarter- 
master-general Frazer,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in 
1818.  That  officer  advised  the  proclama- 
tion of  martial  law,  which  was  promptly 
done,  and  subsequently  approved  by  the 
council.  The  insurrection  was  nipped  in 
the  bud;  but  unhappily  some  excesses  were 
alleged  to  have  been  committed,  and  a 
Buddhist  priest  was  hanged  ;  but  for  these, 
it  is  asserted,  the  governor  could  not  be  lield 
accountable;  "martial  law"  simply  meaning 
the  law  laid  down  by  the  military  officer 
commanding,  his  will  or  authority  being 
supreme.  Viscount  Torrington  vindicated 
his  proceedings,  and  set  forth  the  motives 
which  actuated  his  conduct,  in  a  speech  to 
the  House  of  Peers  on  1st  April,  1851.  It 
afi'ords  strong  evidence  of  the  exaggerated 
and,  in  many  respects,  utterly  unjustifiable 
censure  cast  upon  his  lordsiiip  :  he  demon- 
strated that  the  cordial  approval  of  the  inde- 
pendent mercantile  community,  and  Euro- 
pean coffee  planters  and  gentry,  was  given  to 
his  proceedings,  and  that  his  resignation  was 
considered  by  them  a  grievous  misfortune  to 
the  island.  Some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Kandian  provinces, — of  the  credulous 
character  of  the  people, — of  the  hopes 
cherished  by  the  head-men  for  the  recovery 
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of  their  despotic  power,  and  of  the  ardent 
desire  of  the  Buddhist  priests  (who  dread 
the  destruction  of  their  religious  influence) 
to  extinguish  British  sway,  leads  me  to  i 
the  conclusion  that  measures  of  severity 
were  indispensable,  not  merely  for  the  1 
maintenance  of  our  supremacy,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives  of  the  Europeans,  | 
who  would  have  been  as  ruthlessly  and 
treacherously  massacred  by  the  rebels,  as 
were  the  unarmed  soldiers  under  Major 
Davie,  on  the  confines  of  Kandy,  in  ]803. 
Furthermore,  the  contiguity  of  Ceylon  to 
British  India,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
adopt  prompt  and  stringent  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  any  insurrectionary  pro- 
ceedings in  the  island.  Lord  Torringtou  left 
England  with  a  good  business  character, 
acquired  as  chairman  of  a  large  railway 
company  ;  and  he  maintained  his  reputation 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  finances  of  the 
colony  were  improved,  and  its  commerce 
renovated,  during  his  administration.  Into 
the  private  cori-espondence,  petty  intrigues, 
calumnious  statements,  counter-statements, 
and  misrepresentations  which  marked  two 
years  of  acrimonious  parliamentary  warfare 
respecting  the  Ceylon  rebellion,  it  is  not 
my  province  to  enter ;  they  were  of  little 
interest  except  to  those  engaged  therein.* 
Viscount  Torrington  candidly  admitted,  and 
feelingly  deplored,  before  his  compeers,  the 
single  act  of  indiscretion  committed  in 
reference  to  a  private  letter  ;  and  the  posi- 
tion which  his  lordship  has  since  maintained 
at  the  court  of  his  sovereign,  demonstrates 
that  his  character  is  unsullied.  No  event 
worthy  of  comment  has  since  occurred  in 
this  island't 

Physical  Features. — The  position  of 
Ceylon,  near  the  southern  extremity  of 
India,  and  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  is  very  advantageous,  and 

*  It  is  said  that  the  personal  disputes  among  the 
ofFieials  were  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent  to  the  Ceylon  secretaryship,  direct 
from  England,  \yithout  his  having  passed  through 
the  successive  grades  of  the  island  civil  service.  The 
exertions  of  Sir  James  for  the  reform  of  the  finan- 
cial system  of  the  colony,  which  was  much  needed, 
also  gave  rise  to  secret  and  malevolent  opposition 
from  those  who  were  affected  by  the  retrenchments 
and  salutary  measures  recommended  by  Sir  J; 

t  The  expenditure  incurred  by  the  parlian 
inquiry  was  very  large;  the  printing  and   pi    i    >  I 
the  reports  of  the  committee,  cost  £3,280  ;  ^> 
to  :iOlh  July,  1851,  received  £0,.583,  indn 
A.  Oliphant,  chief  justice,  £1,077;  Sir  J.  1..    i.  n 
nent,  colonial  secretary,  £1 ,542 ;   Captain  Watson, 
£606  ;    Lieutenant-colonel    Braybrook,    £554  ;    J. 
Selby,  £720;  H.  C,  Selby,  £625;  Lieutenant  Hen- 


especially    so    to    a    maritime    power   pos- 
sessing,  as  England    does,    sway   over   the 
adjacent    shores.     On  the   north-west    the 
island   is    separated   from    the  Coromandel 
coast    by    the    Gulf  of   Manaar,    which    is 
about  120  miles  from  east  to  west  and  100 
from  north  to  south.     This  gidf  is  divided 
fromPalk's  Strait,  to  the  northward,  by  aridge 
of  rocky  islets  and  sandbanks,  about  seventy 
miles   in    length,    termed    Adam's   Bridye. 
The  strait  is  about  eighty  miles  wide,  with 
a  similar  length.     The  distance  from  near- 
est point  of  Ceylon  to  that  of  the  mainland 
is  forty  miles. ;]:     The    shape    is    somewhat 
pyramidal,    with    the    apex    to   the   north : 
length,    from    Point    Pedro    to    Dondera 
Head    in    the   south,  275   miles ;    extreme 
breadth,  from   east  to  west,   140;   average 
breadth,  1 00 ;  circuit  750  miles ;  and  area 
(including  the  islets  on  the  north  and  north- 
west   coast),  nearly    25,000   square    miles: 
lat.  6''  to  nearly  10°  N.,  Ion.  80°  to  82°  E.§ 
The  coast  line  is  flat,  but  rises  from  thence 
by  successive  terraces  and  low  hills,  towards 
an  elevated  plateau  and  mountainous  region, 
sixty-two    miles    long   by    fifty-six    broad, 
which  occupies  an  area  of  about  3,600  square 
miles  in  the  central  southern  portion  of  the 
island.       The    northern    districts    are   very 
flat ;  and  the  coast  on  either  shore,  towards 
the  extreme,  is  broken  into  verdant  rocky 
islands  and    long   narrow    peninsulas ;    one 
termed     Jaffuapatam.      Another    of    these 
elongated    and    almost    insulated    strips   of 
land,  about  forty  miles  long,  named  Nave- 
karre,  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
west  coast.     In  consequence  of  the  lowness 
of  the  sea-shore,  numerous  salt-water  lakes, 
of  various  extent  and  depth,  are  found  in 
different  parts,   especially  to  the    eastward 
about  Batticaloa,  where  communication  is 
maintained   between  the  maritime  districts 
by  canals  and  lagoons.     Small  vessels  from 

derson,  £390.  :\lr.  V.\v.,V.\  of  the  Madras  civil  ser- 
vice, appointeil  "  t-i  uw  sii^ii,.  the  alleged  forgery 
of  documents  pm  j.i.iiiii:;  i>i  \,v  signed  by  Captain 
AVatson,  of  thi'  Ci  \lc!n  lillis,"  received  through  the 
Madras  authorities  from  Kngland,  £000.  There 
were  also  various  other  disbursements. 

•  J  Ceylon  is  a  central  station  for  steam  navigation 
in  the  eastern  seas ;  the  distances,  in  miles,  to  several 
I)laces  are  as  follows : — Trincomalet!  to  Madras,  335 ; 
to  Calcutta,  1,080:  Colombo  to  Bombay,  1,175; 
Toiit-de-Galle  to  Aden,  2,650;  thence  England,  vid 
i!,!  Mediterranean  and  Marseilles,  about  5,550; 
I  .  to  Algoa  liay  (Cape  of  Good  Hope),  about 
i  'I;  Galle  to  Singapore,  1,850;  to  Java  Head, 
-, !";();  to  Swan  Kiver  (Western  Australia),  3,880 
miles. 

§  Round  numbers  are  given  to  facilitate  the  re- 

!  merabrance  of  figures. 
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India  may  land  their  cargoes  nt  Calpentyn, 
iu  the  Gulf  of  Mauaar,  and  liave  them 
conveyed  by  inland  navigation  to  Colombo. 
From  Chilaw  to  Putlam,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Caltura,  there  is  an  interior  water  com- 
munication for  a  distance  of  thirty  miles. 
By  these  means  considerable  facilities  are 
afforded  for  irrigation,  rice  cultivation,  and 
the  preparation  of  salt.* 

Mountains. — Two  main  chains,  distant 
from  each  other  forty  miles,  have  an  east  to 
west  direction  ;  the  northern  for  about  forty, 
the  southern  for  about  fifty  miles  :  their 
western  extremities  are  connected  by  irre- 
gular ranges,  which  stretch  from  north  to 
south  (Kornegalle  to  Ratnapoora)  for  about 
sixty  miles;  the  eastern  extremities  of  the 
parallel  ridges  approach  towards  Badulla 
and  Bintcune,  leaving  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  miles  without  any  marked  scries  ;  the 
dip  of  the  table-land  being  from  east  to 
west,  and  thence  to  the  northward  along 
the  course  of  the  Mahavillagunga  river. 
Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  an 
elevated  crest,  of  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  on  which  the  beau- 
tiful sanitary  station  of  Newera  Elba  is  situ- 
ated. The  greatest  elevations  are  on  the 
southern  ridge  :  here  the  Horton  Plains, 
which  are  about  ten  miles  iu  extent,  rise 
7,000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  three  moun- 
tains (Saduhugalla,  Lunugalla,  and  Tota- 
pella)  ascend  from  thence  to  a  height  of 
seven  to  eight  hundred  feet.  Adam's  Peak, 
at  the  south-west  part  of  the  plateau,  is 
7,420;  Newera  Elba  plain,  G,210;  and 
Pedrotallagalla  Mount,  which  bounds  it  to 
the  northward,  is  8,280 — feet  above  the  sea. 
The  heights,  iu  English  feet,  of  some  of 
the  principal  mountains,  &c.,  in  the  interior 
of  Ceylon,  are  (L.  by  levelling ;  A  by  geo- 
desical  operations)  : — Upper  Lake  in  Kande, 
1,678,  L. :  Mattea  Pattanna,  the  hill  above 
it,  3,192,  A  ;  Oorraggalle,  the  rocky  ridge 
of  Hantauue  to  the  southward  of  the  town, 
4,310,  A  ;  Hoonassgiria  Peak,  4,990,  A ; 
"  The  Knuckles,"  a  part  of  the  same  chain, 
5,870,  A  ;  highest  point  in  the  road  lead- 
ing through  the  Kaddooganawa  Pass,  1,731, 
L. ;  Adam's  Peak,  7,420,  A  ;  Nammoon- 
nakoolle,  near  Badulla,  6,740,  A  :  Am- 
booUuawa,  near  Gampalla,  3,540,  A  ;  Pe- 
drotallagalla, close  to  the  Rest  House  of 
Newera  Elba,  8,280,  A  ;  Diatalawe,  near 
Hangoorankette,  5,030,  A  ;  AUoogalle,  near 
Amoonapoore,  3,440,  A. 

*  It  is  proposed  to  construct  railroads  in  Ceylon, 
wliich  would  be  useful  for  the  transmission  of  produce. 


IlivERS. — The  rivers,  as  maybe  expected, 
are  numerous;  in  fact,  the  whole  island 
abounds  with  perennial  mountain  streams, 
rivulets,  and  rivers,  the  latter  more  numer- 
ous on  the  south  and  west  than  on  the 
north-east.  The  principal  are — the  Maha- 
villagunga, which  is  navigable  for  boats 
and  rafts  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
from  Trincomalee  (where  it  falls  into  the 
sea)  nearly  as  far  as  Kandy  (in  the  centre 
of  the  island),  where  its  course  is  impeded 
by  a  ledge  of  rocks ;  the  Calanygunga,  or 
Mutwal,  is  not  inferior  in  importance  to  the 
formei-,  and  is  the  medium  for  much  in- 
ternal intercourse  for  fifty  miles  from 
Colombo  to  Ruanwelle;  the  Welawe  and 
Gindora. 

Towns  and  Fokts. —  Colombo,  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  6°  57'  N.,  80°  E.,  is  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. The  fortress,  an  irregular  octagon, 
Ij  miles  in  circumference,  is  defended  by 
eight  bastions.  One-half  of  the  citadel  is 
surrounded  by  the  sea,  the  other  half  or  laud 
side,  by  a  permanent  inundation,  which 
leaves  only  two  narrow  causeways  of  ap- 
proach. There  is  a  covert- way  to  the  land 
fronts ;  but  the  glacis  has  never  been 
finished.  The  revetments  are  of  masonry 
generally  composed  of  cabrook  and  lime- 
mortar,  and  are  (with  some  exceptions)  in 
tolerable  repair.  The  outworks,  from  having 
a  full  moat  in  front,  are  imposing;  the 
ditches  are  broad,  well  supplied  with  water 
from  the  inundation,  and  sufficiently  deep. 
There  are  neither  casemated  barracks  nor 
casemated  storehouses  within  the  fortress. 
The  wells  aftbrd  shghtly  brackish  water, 
but  the  water  fails  on  a  continuance  of  dry 
weather.  There  are  several  powder  maga- 
zines m  the  interior,  the  whole  of  which 
are  iu  a  serviceable  state.  This  stronghold, 
which  mounts  about  300  pieces  of  cannon, 
overlooks  the  harboui-,  into  which  none 
but  vessels  of  small  burthen  can  enter ;  it 
cannot  be  said  to  command  the  roadstead, 
because  vessels  may  anchor  with  safety  from 
one  to  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore  ;  it 
encloses  within  its  lines  of  defence  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  and  the  pubhc  offices.  Although 
the  plan  of  the  body  of  the  place  does  not 
conform  to  the  science  of  more  modern  war, 
being  of  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Chevalier  de  Ville; 
still,  with  good  outworks,  and  casemated 
cover  for  troops'  stores,  constructed  in  the 
body  of  the  fort,  and  the  ramparts,  &c., 
placed  in   an  efficient  state  of  repair,  Go-    [ 
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lorabo,  from  its  situation,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  approaching  it  by  laud,  ought, 
under  an  intelligent  and  intrepid  governor, 
to  make  a  protracted  defence ;  with  naval 
support,  the  fortress  could,  when  menaced  by 
a  land  attack,  receive  succour  from  seaward. 
Trincomalee,  on  the  east  of  the  island,  in 
8°  32'  N.,  81°  17'  E.,  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world.  The  physical  aspect 
is  that  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  which  juts  out 
into  the  sea.  To  the  west,  this  isthmus 
gradually  expands  into  a  plain  of  consider- 
able extent,  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  a 
ridge  of  lofty  mountains,  on  the  north-west 
by  low  wooded  hills,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
inner  harbour,  about  one  mile  distant. 
Fort  Frederick  is  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peninsula,  projecting  into  the  Indian 
ocean.  The  works  of  defence  consist  of 
three  irregular  fronts,  with  a  cavalier  and  a 
citadel ;  one  front  with  an  unfinished  ravelin, 
occupies  the  narrow  isthmus ;  the  ditches  of 
this  front  are  dry :  the  two  other  fronts 
follow  the  direction  of  the  ground.  The  cava- 
lier stands  on  elevated  ground,  in  the  rear 
of  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  laud  front,  and 
is  connected  with  the  bastion  by  a  curtain. 
The  citadel  stands  behind  the  cavalier,  and 
on  still  more  elevated  ground.  The  face 
has  twenty  feet  of  escarp,  but  the  revetments 
are  of  good  masonry.  The  ground  gradually 
rises  from  the  glacis  to  the  fiagstaff,  a  height 
of  about  300  feet,  and  then  slopes  toward 
the  sea,  till  abruptly  terminated  by  a  per- 
pendicular cliff",  from  which  a  plummet  may 
be  dropped  into  the  water  a  distance  of  240 
feet.  The  fort  is  well  supplied  with  water. 
There  are  several  powder  magazines  within, 
in  a  serviceable  state. 

Fort  Osnahurcj,  nearly  three  miles  from 
Eort  Frederick,  is  built  on  the  termination  of 
a  ridge  of  hills  that  partly  form  the  boun- 
dary of  the  inner  harbour,  which  tlic  w  orks 
protect ;  the  government  dockyard,  imme- 
diately below  their  base,  is  washed  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea.  Tlic  bay  is  diversified  with 
verdaut  islands,  would  hold  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  is  accessible  at  any  time. 
"Within  the  anchorage  there  is  a  considerable 
depth  of  water ;  in  some  places  it  has  not 
been  fathomed.  Vessels  may  lie  close  along- 
side the  rocks  in  safety. 

Galle  Fortress,  situated  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  island,  and  on  a  peninsula  projecting 
into  the  sea,  commands  the  only  harbour 
on  that  side  of  Ceylon,  into  which  large 
ships  can    enter;    but  is  itself  overlooked 


by  a  range  of  hills  700  yards  distant. 
The  Hues  of  defence  on  the  land  side,  or 
across  the  isthmus,  consist  of  one  bastion 
with  a  cavalier,  two  half  bastions  with 
faussebrayes,  and  two  curtains,  with  a 
half-finished  ditch  in  front  of  the  whole, 
but  without  casemated  barracks  or  store- 
houses.* The  salient  angles  of  the  half  bas- 
tions are  appuyed  to  the  harbour  and  sea. 
The  construction  of  this  fort  docs  not  follow 
any  regular  system.  The  remaining  de- 
fences consist  of  substantial  lines  built  on 
the  edge  of  the  outline  of  the  peninsula,  the 
base  of  which  is  constantly  washed  by  a 
heavy  surf.  The  face  is  irregular,  iu  some 
parts  bold,  but  from  the  small  height  of  the 
faussebraye,  requires  a  wet  ditch  in  order  to 
guard  against  escalade.  The  revetments  are 
composed  of  rubl)le  stone  and  coral  laid  in 
iime-mortar,  and  are  in  tolerable  repair.  The 
place  is  tolerably  well  supplied  with  water. 

Jaffna. — The  fort  of  Jaft'na  is  situated  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  island,  on  an 
iulet  of  the  Gulf  of  ]\Ianaar.  The  work  is 
an  irregular  pentagon,  with  five  bastions 
connected  by  curtains ;  the  lines  of  defence 
are  good,  and  the  flanks  perpendicular  to  the 
curtains  :  it  has  four  land  and  one  sea  front. 
The  former  have  ravelins :  a  covert-way 
throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ravelins,  to  which  there  is  none,  the  com- 
munication passing  by  gallery  under  the 
flanks  of  the  ravelins  ;  also  a  glacis.  The 
body  of  the  place  has  a  wet  ditch,  but  the 
ravelins  a  dry  one.  The  profile  has  twenty- 
two  feet  of  escarp  :  above  the  level  of  the 
wet  ditch  the  revetments  are  of  masonry, 
and  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  The  fort 
contains  twenty-five  wells,  two  of  which 
afford  good,  and  the  remainder  brackish 
water.  This  position  is  held  by  a  small 
garrison,  stationed  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
island,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  native 
population.  Independent  of  the  above  four 
principal  posts,  there  are  detached  ones  on 
the  coast,  generally  occupied  by  detach- 
ments, with  a  field-work  for  their  pro- 
tection. In  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
principal  place  is  Kandy,  an  open  town 
situated  in  a  valley,  with  four  unfinished 
redoubts  on  the  surrounding  heights. 

Tni!  Roads  iu  the  maritime  country  lie 
through  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  along  the 
sea-coast.  Carriage-ways  extend  from  Co- 
lombo as  far  as  Chilaw  to  the  northward, 
and  from  Colombo  through  Galle  as  far  as 

*  The  fortresses  and  fortified  posts  iu  Ceylon  liave 
recently  undergone  considerable  impruvemenl. 
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Matura  to  the  southward.  The  main  road 
from  Colombo  to  Kandy  (the  Simplon  of 
the  East,  now  regularly  traversed  by  a  "  mail 
coach  and  four")  is  a  work  of  stupendous 
magnitude ;  hills  have  been  levelled,  valleys 
filled  up,  and  (near  Kandy)  a  tunnel  five 
hundred  feet  long,  cut  through  the  mountain, 
while  rapid  and  unfordable  torrents  and 
rivers  have  had  substantial  iron  and  woodeu 
bridges  thrown  across  them.  A  capital  road 
has  been  opened  between  Trincomalec  and 
Coloml)o,  and,  before  a  few  more  years  have 
elapsed,  every  town  in  the  island  will  probably 
be  connected  by  roads  passable  at  all  seasons. 
Paradeinia  BRIDGE,  which  has  been  thrown 
over  the  rapid  and  unfordable  river  ]\Iaha- 
villagunga,  consists  of  a  single  arch  witli  a 
span  of  205  feet,  principally  composed  of 
sappau  wood  ;  its  height  above  the  river  at 
low-water  mark  is  sixty-seven  feet,  and  the 
roadway  is  twenty -two  feet  wide.  The  arch 
is  composed  of  four  treble  transverse  ribs, 
distant  from  each  other  five  feet  from  centre 
to  centre ;  the  average  depths  of  these  ribs 
is  four  feet,  which,  with  two  intervals  of 
two  feet  each,  makes  the  wliole  depth  of  the 
arch  eight  feet ;  the  arch-beams,  with  tlie 
exception  of  those  next  the  abutments,  are 
sixteen  to  seventeen  feet  long,  and  twelve 
inches  thick,  abutting  against  each  other 
with  an  unbroken  section,  secured  at  the 
joints  by  the  notched  pieces  which  support 
the  roadway,  the  latter  being  held  in  their 
position  by  means  of  cross-ties  below  and 
above  the  arch,  and  immediately  under  the 
roadway  ;  these  cross-ties,  with  the  aid  of 
the  diagonal  braces  locked  into  them,  serve 
to  give  stability  and  firmness  to  the  whole 
structure,  which  has  no  other  material  but 
timber  in  its  construction. 

Geology  and  Soil.— North  division  sandy  and 
calcareous,  resting  upon  madrepore,  and  but  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  surface  of 
the  higher  lands  of  Saffragam  and  Lower  Ouva  is 
much  stronger  and  better  adapted  for  tillage ;  the 
granite  detritus  of  the  interior  produces  the  most 
luxuriant  crops  wherever  there  are  a  sufficiency  of 
hands  to  call  forth  the  reward  of  industry.  The  south- 
ern plains  are  sandy,  resting  on  a  strong  red  marl 
termed  "  caboolc,"  the  base  of  which  is  granite.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Colombo,  the  lands  are  low 
and  subject  to  inundations  from  the  Mutwal  river. 
The  foundations  of  the  island  are  evidently  calcare- 
ous, yet  the  greater  proportion  of  its  soil  is  sili- 
ceous ;  in  many  places  (as  in  the  cinnamon  gardens 
near  Colombo)  the  surface  being  white  as  snow,  and 
formed  of  pure  quartz  sand.  Tlie  surface  is  in  gene- 
ral traceable  to  the  decomposition  of  gneiss,  granite, 
or  clayey  ironstone,  the  principal  ingredient  being 
quartz  in  the  form  of  sand  or  gravel,  decomposed 
felspar  in  the  state  of  clay,  combined  with  different 
HIV.  XII.  D 


proportions  of  oxyde  of  iron,  quartz  in  most  in- 
stances being  the  predominating  substance,  and  in 
many  places  forming  nine-tenths  of  the  whole ;  the 
natural  soils  seldom  containing  more  than  three  per 
cent,  vegetable  matter.  The  most  productive  earths 
are  a  brown  loam  resulting  from  the  disintegration 
of  gneiss  or  granite  abounding  in  felspar,  or  a  reddish 
loam  originating  from  the  decomposition  of  clayey 
ironstone  ;  the  worst  soils  are  those  where  quartz 
prevails,  ]n-oceeding  from  the  disintegration  of  quartz 
rock,  or  of  granite  and  gneiss,  containing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  quartz.  Regular  granite  is  not  of  very 
common  occurrence ;  well-formed  gneiss  is  more 
abundant,  but  sienite  is  not  frequent :  pure  horn- 
blende, and  primitive  greenstone,  are  far  from  un- 
common ;  and  dolomite,  sometimes  of  a  pure  snow 
white,  well  adapted  for  the  statuary,  occasionally  con- 
stitutes low  hills  in  the  interior;  limestone  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  northerly  province  of  Jaffnapa- 
tam.  The  island  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
uninterrupted  chain  or  belt  of  sandstone,  interspersed 
with  coral.  The  coral  of  the  Paumban  banks  is  not 
the  zoophite  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  South 
Seas,  but  a  light,  porous,  crumbling  substance, 
formerly  cut  and  shaped  into  bricks  by  the  Dutch, 
and  more  frequently  burnt  for  lime.  Of  this  species 
of  lime  the  late  fort  of  Negapatam  was  built ;  and  so 
great  was  the  hardness  which  it  acquired  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  wei-ther,  that  when  Major  De  Haviland, 
some  years  ago,  requested  a  specimen  of  the  masonry 
of  the  fort  to  be  procured  and  sent  up  to  him,  the 
iron  crows  and  other  instruments  used  in  detaching 
the  blocks  were  blunted  and  bent  in  all  directions 
by  the  solidity  of  tlie  chunam,  which  proved  more  ad- 
hesive than  that  obtained  from  shells.  A  material 
capable  of  being  converted  into  so  durable  a  cement, 
would  well  pay  the  expense  of  excavation.  The  ridge 
called  "  Adam's  Bridge,"  consists  of  a  mass  of  loose 
sand,  with  no  firm  foundation  of  rock  or  clay  for  its 
support.  The  sand  appears  to  be  deposited  in  great 
quantities  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  dividing  bank, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  monsoon ;  the 
violence  of  the  surf  washes  the  sand  over  to  the 
lee  side  ;  in  other  parts,  where  the  ridge  is  broad, 
large  heaps,  in  a  dry  state,  are  carried  across  by  the 
sole  force  of  the  prevailing  wind.  The  channels 
have  been  surveyed  at  an  expense  to  the  E.  I.  Cy. 
of  £'2i,C25,  and  a  passage  rendered  navigable  for 
vessels  of  moderate  size,  at  a  cost  of  £16,294. 

MiXKUALS. — The  metallic  resources  are  as  yet  un- 
developed ;  plumbago  has  been  procured  to  some 
extent ;  gold  has  been  found  in  the  mountain  streams, 
but  not  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  pay  the  labour  of 
obtainment:  iron,  silver,  and  quicksilver  are  said  to 
exist.  The  geological  formation  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  most  valuable  ores.  The  amethyst, 
topaz,  sapphire,  garnet,  cinnamon  stone,  rubies,  cat- 
eye,  and  other  precious  stones  are  found  in  various 
places.     Alum,  nitre,  and  salt  are  plentiful. 

Climate. — Ceylon  is  under  the  complete  influ- 
ence of  the  monsoons,  the  north-east  prevailing  from 
November  to  February,  and  the  south-west  from 
Ajiril  to  September ;  the  intervening  or  equinoctial 
months  having  variable  winds  or  calms.  The  eastern 
side  of  the  island  is  hot  and  dry  like  the  Coromandel 
coast,  during  the  sway  of  the  north-east  monsoon ; 
the  opposite  division  is  temperate  and  humid,  like 
the  southern  Malabar  shore  during  the  continuance 
of  the  south-west  monsoon  ;  the  climate,  however,  of  | 
the  southern  coast  is  more  congenial  to  Europeans 
than  perhaps  any  -part  of  intertropical  India.      On   i 
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the  whole,  the  north  and  north-east  may  be  said  to  I  northern  division  of  the  island,  tanks  and  watercourses  ! 


be  dry,  and  the  south-west  moist.  The  south-wesi 
■wind  prevails  generally  over  the  island ;  for  both  at 
Colombo  and  Trincomalee  it  is  felt  five  months  in 
succession  ;  whereas  the  north-east  blows  at  Colombo 
only  in  the  months  of  December  and  January — seldom 
beyond  them.  Among  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
the  winds  are  modified  by  local  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  their  proximity  to  the  east  or  west  coast : 
and  the  highest  and  most  central  lands  have  peculi- 
arities of  their  own.  Thus,  at  BaduUa,  in  Upper 
Ouva  (where  there  is  an  excellent  hospital  and  mili- 
tary station),  the  wind  for  three-fourths  of  the  year 
is  from  the  north-east,  and  in  June,  July,  and  August 
variable.  Owing  to  its  intertropical  position,  the 
quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Ceylon  is  large.  At 
Colombo  the  annual  quantity  is  stated  at  about  one 
hundred  inches,  of  which  eighty  fall  in  April,  May, 
October,  and  November.*  Though  infrequent,  the 
showers  are  very  heavy  while  they  last,  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  inches  being  not  uncommon  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  the  average  of  the  Alpine  region  is  about 
eighty-four  inches.  Less  rain  falls  on  the  east  than  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island ;  a  lofty  mountainous 
ridge  often  acting  as  a  line  of  demarcation,  one  side 
of  which  is  heavily  drenched,  while  the  other  lies 
scorching  beneath  an  unclouded  sun.  On  one  part 
of  the  island,  and  even  on  one  face  of  a  mountain, 
the  rain  may  fall  in  torrents,  while  in  the  contrary 
aspecttheearthis  parched  and  the  herbage  withered ; — 
here  the  inhabitants  may  be  securing  themselves  from 
expected  inundations, — there  they  will  be  found  hus- 
banding with  care  the  little  water  of  a  former  season 
which  may  yet  remain  in  their  wells  and  tanks.  Thus 
throughout  the  southern  division,  where  the  rains  are 
copious  (owing,  probably,  to  its  exposure  to  the  south- 
ern ocean),  canals  are  not  less  useful  in  draining  the 
lowlands,  than  in  the  conveyance  of  produce :  and  em- 
bankments are  much  required  to  secure  the  crops  from 
destruction  during  the  rainy  season ;   while  in  the 


the  greatest  request,  to  secure  the  inhabitants 

against  the  terrible  effects  of  frequent  droughts  to 
which  their  districts  are  liable. 

Owing  chiefly  to  its  insular  position,  no  climate  is 
more  favoured  than  Ceylon,  its  temperature  being  ] 
moderate  when  compared  with  the  scorching  heat  of 
India.  Along  the  sea-coast  the  mean  annual  tempe-  ] 
rature  may  be  taken  at  80°  Fahrenheit ;  the  extreme 
range  from  68°  to  90°  ;  and  the  medium  from  75°  to 
85°.  The  climate  of  the  mountains  is  of  course 
cooler,  but  the  vicissitudes  greater.  At  Kandy,  which 
is  1,467  feet  above  the  sea,  the  mean  annual  tempe-  j 
rature  is  78° ;  at  the  top  of  Namini  Cooli  Kandia,  | 
5,548  feet  high,  Dr.  Davy  found  the  temperature,  at 
eight  A.  M.,  57°.  At  Colombo  (the  capital)  the  mean 
daily  variation  of  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  3° ; 
while  the  annual  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from 
76°  to  86^°  Fall.  At  Galle.  the  mean  daily  variation 
is  4°,  and  the  annual  range  71°  to  87°.  Jaffnapatara — 
mean  daily  variation,  5°;  annual  range,  70°  to  90°: 
Trincomalee — greatest  daily  variation,  17°;  annual 
range,  74°  to  91°.  At  Kandy  (the  capital  of  the 
mountain  or  table-land  in  the  interior),  mean  daily 
variation,  6°  ;  annual  range,  66°  to  86°.  At  Newera 
EUia,  a  military  convalescent  station,  mean  daily 
variations  as  high  as  1 1°,  and  annual  variation  from 
35°  to  80°.t  The  climate,  where  the  ground  is  not 
cleared,  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  pernicious  malaria, 
arising  from  stagnant  marshes,  and  dank  and  noi- 
some jungles ;  and  even  after  the  removal  of  these 
incentives  to  disease,  it  requires  the  continuous  healthy 
action  of  the  sun  for  some  time  before  the  unhealthy 
miasma  is  dissipated :  at  certain  seasons,  therefore, 
endemic  fevers  still  appear  in  situations  favourable 
to  their  propagation,  but  the  whole  island  is  growing 
more  uniformly  salubrious  as  it  becomes  cleared  and 
cultivated.  The  environs  of  Trincomalee,  which  were 
foimerly  very  unhealthy,  have  become  much  less  so 
by  clearing  the  jungles  in  the  environs. 
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29.80 

Ditto 

7.1 

66 

79 

72 

-83 

02 

November 

80 

82 

81 

H3 

79 

3(1. 

•29.90 

-iS.W.toN 
/andN.E. 

7.1 

67 

75 

71       83 

62 

December 

80 

82 

80 

84 

78 

29.90 

29.80 

18.6 

an 

73 

71       75 

62 

Feb.  No,,,..,     ],■      ■;   ,  ■    ,    ,   ,      , 

No    rai.i;    I,,,.    ;,,.-l    .l,^        ,lu|.,       IMS, 

Not.  ■Ditti,,  ditto      Dec.  Hot  ,uu\  dn 

"  The  Rtiin  Gauge,  showing  a  !-> 

rage  of  the  mountain  districts;  on  lli' 

*  At  an  estate  in  the  Hunasgii  i       i  ,ii(iOj 

feet  above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  lliurmunictLr  from 
16th  September  to  16th  October,  was  62°  to  72° 
Fab. ;  the  fall  of  rain  27  inches  ;  wind  westerly.         I 


».— Jan.  Heavy  rains,  and  very  eold  nights. 
y  warm.  May.  Light  rain ;  windy.  June. 
Ditto ;  ditto.    Oct.  Heavy  rains,  and  cool. 


t  Our  troops  have  suffered  much  in  Ceylon  ;  but 
it  .should  be  recollected,  that  as  compared  with 
the  Indian  army,  their  routine  of  duty  is  of  a 
severe  description.     The  insular  force  have  not  the 
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A  delishtful  station  lias  liecn  formed  at  Ncwera 
EUia,  snuth-wist  from  Kaiuly  fifty  miles,  fourteen 
from  Fort  M'])onald,  fifteen' from  Maturatte,  and 
122  from  Colombo.  The  road  between  Newera  Ellia 
and  Kandy  leads  through  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country;  the  scenery,  always  picturesque,  is  sometimes 
magnificent  in  the  extreme  :  at  one  time,  the  traveller 
is  surrounded  by  steep  and  inaccessible  mountains, 
whose  sides  are  clothed  with  dense  forests;  whili 
rocks  of  enormous  size,  deep  and  precipitous  ravines, 
and  cataracts  rushini;  with  ibaming  velocity  from  tlu' 
heights,  divers! fv  the  picture.  The  elevation  of 
Newera  Ellia  plain  (four  miles  long,  and  one  and  a-half 
broad)  is  6,000  feet  aljove  the  sea,  and  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains  of  irregular  height,  covered  with 
wood  to  the  very  summit;  one  in  ])articular,  rises 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Newera  Ellia  river, 
which  meanders  through  lovely  banks  across  the 
plain.     The  climate  is  agreeable,  never  approaching 

Health  of  Troops  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Manrititis. 


tropical  heat  in  summer,  with  sometimes  ice  in  winter;  | 
the  mean  temperature,  by  day  and  night,  for  the  en-  j 
tire  year,  ."55°.     So  that  visitors  who  have  recently 
quitted   a   climate    within    a   few    degrees    of    the 
equator,  often  learn  with  astonishment,  that  a  fire  is  j 
always  enjoyed  by  night,  and  frequently  in  the  day.  j 
The   water   is   so  pure   as    to    form   a   transjiarent  i 
snlutiiin  with   nitrate  of  silver;  several   chalybeate 
s]iiiiii,'s    have   been   met  with.     The   daisy,  butter- 
nip,  \iolii,  ribwort,  dandelion,  barbery,  briar,  &c., 
lliimish   indigenously;  the  rose,  pink,  mignionette, 
and  carnation,  are  fragrant   as   in    England ;   deli- 
cious   strawberries    are    abundant,    and    potatoes, 
carrots,   artichokes,   peas,   beans,    salads,  cabbages, 
turnips,  parsnips,   and  in  fact  all  British   culinary 
veijetable  thrive  perfectly.      The  soil   is  of  a  deep 
black   mould,   resting  on   a  stratum   of  yellow  clay 
and  gravel :   numerous  varieties  of  beautiful  quartz 
exist. 


Period. 

Total 

Ann.  mean 

Mean  ratio 
of  Deaths. 

Ann  mean 

Total  loss  by 
Death  and 

Stations. 

No. 

Strength 

No.  of 

No.  of  Men 

of  Men 

From 

To 

Years. 

Deaths. 

invalided. 

invalided. 

invaliding. 

India: 

Bengal  Army     .... 

182.5 

1826 

7,976 

379 

4-7 

14'5 

Madras  Army     .... 

1808 

1809 

8,717 

713 

8-1 

— 

— 

Ditto     ditto      .... 

ISL-i 

1821 

12,592 

794 

6'3 

486 

3-7 

101 

17th  Dragoons    .    .     .     . 

1809 

1822 

730 

75 

7-8 



Koyal  Regiment,  2nd  hat. 

ISIIV 

1831 

1,067 

92 

7-6 

37 

3-1 

10.-8 

lath  Regiment"  .... 

1823 

1S29 

764 

19-6 

— 



34th        ditto      .... 

lSO:f 

1823 

895 

69 

7-7 





45th        ditto      .... 

1819 

1830 

738 

63 

8-5 

3. 

11-5 

69th        ditto      .... 

1806 

1818 

901 

69 

7-8 

21 

2-3 

10- 

6otli        ditto      .... 

1801 

1822 

971 

64 

6-5 

18 

I'S 

69th        ditto      .... 

1805 

1820 

844 

68 

8-5 





78th        ditto     .... 

1797 

1815 

846 

96 

11-3 

— 

— 



19th  Regiment  .... 

1796 

1819 

837 

62 

7-4 

24 

2-S 

10-2 

73rd      ditto"       .... 

1818 

1820 

654 

35 

5-3 

SSrd      ditto        .... 

1818 

871 

8-9 

55 

15-2 

8'2nd  Regiment  .... 

1820 

1831 

12 

534 

20 

3-7 

24 

4-5 

8-2 

■  This  gallant  regiment 
the  nnhealthiness  of  Uango^ 

'•  The  mortality  in  the  ' 
quent  rebellion,  wliicli  invnl 


eptional  causes. 

^  owing  to  great  fatigue  and 

I  of  the  troops  in  mountainou; 


the  di.sproportionate  mortality 


The  above  table  shows  the  military  re- 
turns of  a  past  period,  since  which  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  sahi- 
brity  of  Ceylon.  By  the  latest  data  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  mortality  of  the  troops 
(the  criterion  generally  referred  to)  has  con- 
siderably diminished,  and  may  now  be  taken 
at  four  per  cent,  per  annum. 

PopuL-^TioN. — The  immense  ruins  extant 
demonstrate  that  the  island  was  formerly  ex- 
facilities  of  veater  communication  which  the  Ganges 
and  its  tributaries  aiford ;  the  one  country  is  in  many 
I  parts  quite  unpeopled,  and  the  other  comparatively 
1   civilised ;  add  to  which  a  jiernicious  system  prevails 
in  Ceylon  of  making  the  troops  commence  marches 
at  midnight,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
i  jurious.     A  late  intelligent  deputy-inspector-general 
of  the  hospitals  in  Ceylon  (H.  Marshall,  Esq.),  drew 
up  the   above  comparative  table   of  the  health  and 
mortality  of  troops  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  his 
data  for  Ceylon  were  collected  some  time  ago,  since 


tensively  peopled.  An  area  of  nearly  25,000 
square  miles  could  readily  support  300 
mouths  to  each  square  mile  =  7,.500,000. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  had  evidently 
been  declining  for  several  centuries;  the 
tide  has  now  turned,  and  a  progressive  aug- 
mentation may  be  expected.  In  I814-,  the 
maritime  provinces  had  475,883;  in  1824, 
595,105:  the  total  of  the  island  was  then 
about   852,940.      In  1832,  the   population 

which  period  the  country  has  already  materially  im- 
proved ;  and  in  order  to  judge  accurately,  we  should 
know  the  ages  of  the  deceased  and  invalided,  and 
the  tropical  service  endured.  I  give,  however, 
the  table,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  further 
inquiry  based  on  the  valuable  records  already  framed 
by  medical  officers  of  the  British  army,  than  whom, 
no  class  of  persons  can  have  better  opportunities  for 
this  peculiar  investigation  ;  and  certainly  none  have 
contributed  more  generally  to  the  diflusion  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  England  throughout  her 
colonies. 
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vras  stated  to  be  1 ,009,008 ;  of  whom  there 
were — whites,  males,  3,213;  females,  3,15-i 
=  6,367 :  the  slaves*  were  then — males, 
11,373;  females,  11,616  =  22,989.  In 
1836,  a  return  made  shows — males,  645,492; 
females,  584,336  =  1,229,828:  of  these, 
the  whites  were — males,  5,407;  females, 
3,506;  including  military — males,  2,495; 
their   wives   and   children,    577=11,985: 


the  slaves  were  stated  to  be — males,  14,108 ; 
females,  13,289  =  27,397.  The  population 
of  Colombo  fort,  Pettah  or  native  town, 
and  Korles  or  divisions,  was,  in  1831 — fort, 
432;  Pettah  within,  4,760;  without,  26,357; 
Korles,  203,242.  The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion are  thus  stated  in  the  Blue  Book  for 
the  year  1852,  but  on  what  data  the  esti- 
mate was  formed  is  not  recorded. 


Area 

Whites. 

Coloured. 

Aliens  and 

II 

Persons  engaged  in 

!2 

It 

J 

Provinces. 

i^ill 

Males. 

Fern. 

Males. 

Females 

Resident 
Strangers. 

Agricul- 

Manu-  1  Com- 
fiicturcs.  mcrce 

a 

1 

Western     .    . 
North-Western 
Southern    .    . 
■Rnstem      .    . 
Northern  .     . 
Central       .    . 

31362 
2,147 
4,753 
5,427 
5,191 

1,.553 
82 
308 
688 
443 
454 

1,452 
75 
241 
474 
414 
223 

278,267 
96,796 

189,779 
40,912 

155,501 

115,101 

247,168 
91,.559 

179,241 
37,294 

148,896 
93,372 

7,055 
2,09S 
1,081 
1,057 
577 
1.5,133 

140 
56 

172 
16 
56 
43 

129,064 
85,664 

100,063 
15,937 

14.5,041 

2i,inn  I^G.ss; 

16,094 

[,:!■■ 

n.nis 

7,247 
2,653 
■.!'47 
1,:;69 

Total       .    . 

24,700 

3,428 

2,879 

876,356 

797,530 

27,001 

69 

475,769 

51,418 

61,922 

41,992 

16,752  |25,542 

MiUtary  and  1 
their  famiUesj 

- 

1,909 

322 

2,540 

1,673 

- 

- 

- 

- 

200 

79       164 

The  total  fixed  inhabitimts  therefore  seems 
to  be— males,  879,784 ;  females,  800,409  = 
1,680,193,  which  shows  an  increase  of  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  in  twenty  years. 
The  number  of  mouths  to  each  square  mile 
are  now  about  seventy;  the  island  could 
well  support  four  times  that  density,  or  six 
to  seven  million  occupants.  There  is  a 
considerable  migration  of  labourers  to  and 
from  the  islands :  in  1853,  the  number  of 
arrivals  were — men,  36,582 ;  women,  2,042 ; 
children,  053  :  departures — men,  27,129  ; 
women,  981 ;  children,  378.  This  annual 
influx  of  the  working  classes  may  tend  to 
explain  the  otherwise  unaccountably  rapid 
increase  of  population. 

Although  comprising  a  variety  of  different 
nations,  the  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes.  1st.  The  Singhalese  or 
Ceylonese  proper  (descended,  by  some  ac- 
counts, from  the  Sings  or  Rajpoots  of  Ilin- 
doostan,  and  by  others  from  the  Siamese), who 
occupy  Kandy,  and  the  south  and  south- 
west coasts  of  the  island  from  Ilambaiitotte 
to  Chilaw.  2nd.  The  ]\Talabars  or  Hin- 
doos, who  invaded  Ceylon  from  the  opposite 
coast,  and  are  in  possession  of  the  north 
and  cast  coasts,  and  of  the  peninsula  of  Jafl'- 
napatam.  3rd.  The  Moors,  M'ho  arc  dispersed 
all  over  the  island,  and  in  Putlam  district 
form  the  mass  of  the  population.  4th.  Vcd- 
das  or  IJcddas,  the  aborigines  of  the 
island,  who  dwell  in  the  great  forests  which 
extend  from  the  south  to  the  east  and  north, 
and  also  in  the  more  inaccessible  parts  of 
•  Slavery  is  now  totally  iibnlislir-d  throughout  Ceylon. 


the  interior.  There  are  some  INIalays,  Kafirs, 
and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese,  and  Parsee 
traders,  and  a  good  many  of  mixed  race, 
the  o8"spring  of  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  even 
English  intercourse  with  natives,  scattered 
over  the  island.  Caste,  as  respects  the  Sin- 
ghalese and  Malabars,  is  scrupulously  pre- 
served, and  very  widely  ramified,  almost 
every  occupation  having  its  distinct  class. 
There  are,  for  instance,  the  gold  and  silver- 
smiths caste,  the  fishers,  the  barbers,  the 
washermen,  the  manufacturers  of  jaghery 
(sugar),  the  toddy  drawers,  the  lime-makers, 
&c.;  but  the  highest  and  most  esteemed 
is  that  of  Vellalahs  or  Goyas,  whose  occu- 
pations arc  exclusiveh'  agricultural ;  yet 
as  land  is  assigned  in  part  payment  of  every 
description  of  service,  the  practice  of  hus- 
bandry is  not  confined  to  the  Vellalahs,  but 
exercised  by  persons  of  all  castes  for  sub- 
sistence. By  the  K.andian  laws  intermar- 
riage between  the  high  and  low  castes  is 
prohibited,  and  many  are  the  distinctions  re- 
cognised and  enforced,  by  which  the  latter 
have  been  degraded  and  reduced,  by  slow- 
degrees,  to  a  state  of  hereditary  servility. 
While  the  Malabars  professing  the  Hindoo 
faith  maintain  the  religious  as  well  as  the 
civil  distinction  of  caste,  the  Singhalese  or 
J5uddliists  have  abolished  the  former  and 
retained  the  latter. 

In  colour  the  Singhalese  vary  from  light 
brown  or  olive  to  l)lack ;  the  eyes  some- 
times hazel,  but  the  hair  almost  always 
black,  long,  and  silky;  in  height  they 
are  5  ft.  4  to  5   ft.   7 ;    clean  made,  with 
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firm   muscle,    and    small   bone;    the    chest 
capacious,  and  the  shoulders  broad ;  and  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  like  most  other 
highlanders,    they   have    sliort   but    strong 
and  rather  muscular  legs   and  thighs;  the 
hands  and  feet,  like  those  of  the  Hindoos, 
are    uncommonly     small ;     the    head    well 
shaped,  perhaps  longer  than  the  European ; 
I  the  features  often  handsome,  and  generally 
j  intelligent  and  animated ;  the  beard  is  un- 
I   shorn,    giving    manliness    to    the    youthful 
j  countenance,    and   dignity  to  that  of  age. 
The  women,  particularly  those  of  the  mari- 
time provinces,  are  very  attractive.   Yet  there 
are  some  strange  points  in  the  beau  ideal, 
drawnbyaKandian  courtier,  of  the  attributes 
j  of  an  Eastern  Venus  :■ — "  Her  hair  should  be 
i  voluminous,  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock — long, 
:  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  terminating  in 
graceful  curls;  her  eyebrows  should  resem- 
ble the  rainbow,  her  eyes  the  blue  sapphire, 
and  the  petals  of  the  blue  mauilla-flower ; 
her  nose  should  be  like  the  bill  of  the  hawk ; 
her  lips  should  be  bright  and  red,  like  coral, 
or  the  young  leaf  of  the  iron-tree ;  her  teeth 
should  be  small,  regular,   closely  set,   and 
like  jessamine-buds;    her  neck  should   be 
large  and  round,  resembling  the  herrigodea ; 
her  chest  capacious;   her    breast  firm  and 
conical,  like  the  yellow  cocoa-nut,  and  her 
waist    small  —  almost    small    enough    to   be 
clasped  by  the  hand  ;  her  hips  wide ;  limbs 
I  tapering ;  soles  of  feet  without  any  hollow ; 
and  the  surface  of  her  body  in  general  soft, 
delicate,  smooth,  and  rounded,  without  the 
asperities  of  projecting  bones  and  sinews." 
I  The  latter  feature  may  be  considered  geue- 
I  rally  characteristic  of  the  Singhalese,  who  are 
rather  remarkable  for  agility  and  flexibility 
of  fibre  than  for  strength  and  power  of  limb. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  civili- 
sation in  Ceylon  at  a  remote  period,  at  the 
i  present  time  the  people  are  not  superior,  if  in- 
i  deed  equal,  to  the  Hindoos,  in  the  domestic 
and  fine  arts;    although  many  branches  of 
I  manufactures,  such  as  the  weaving  of  cotton 
and  silk,  the  smelting  of,  and  working  in, 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  &c. ;    the  cutting 
and  setting  of  precious  stones,  the  glazing  of 
pottery,  application  of  lacker,  preparation  of 
gunpowder,   casting  of  cannon,  distillation 
of  spirits,  &c.,  are  carried  on  with  extraor- 
dinary success,  considering  the  simple  in- 
struments employed  and  the  scanty  aid  ob- 
tained from  science. 

The    "  Moormen"    constitute  the    active 

I  traders  of  Ceylon.      At  Colombo  they  are 

principally  connected  with  the  cofTee  opera- 


tions ;  at  Trincomalee  they  arc  engaged  in 
the  ebony,  satin,   and  other    cabinet-wood 
felling  and  export;   at  Batticaloa,  they  own 
the  coasting  craft  which  ply  with  the  adja- 
cent continent;    in   the   interior   they  are 
pedlars,  bartering  European  goods  for  native 
produce ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  favourable 
opening  for  business,  they  arc  established  as 
shopkeepers;    their   colour  is    darker    than 
that  of  the  Singhalese ;  their  language  that 
of  Southern  India  (Tamil) ;   and  their  reli- 
gion  the  Sheah  sect  of  Mohammedanism. 
Thej'  arc  industrious,  frugal,  and  wealthy ; 
slirewd  at  a  bargain,  always  ready  to  buy 
or  sell,  and  form  a  valuable  class  of  society. 
I  found  this  active,  intelligent  race  in  all 
the   towns,   whether   Arab   or   Portuguese, 
along  the  coast  of  Eastern  Africa.     They  i 
have  no  tradition  of  their  origin  :  some  sup- 
pose them    to    be  a    remnant   of  the  Per- 
sians, by  whom  Ceylon  was  frequented  a.d. 
500 ;   others  suggest  their  being  Arabs  by 
descent,  but  their  features  do  not  sustain  } 
this  opinion.     My  own  impression  is,  that  i 
they    are    emigrants    from    Morocco    and  ' 
Western    Africa;    that   they  traded    along  j 
the    shores    of    that    continent,    and    thus  | 
reached  India ;-and  that  they  belong  to  the  [ 
race    formerly  known    as   Moors,  and  still 
found  on  the   banks  of  the  Senegal  and  of 
the  Gambia  rivers. 

The  Veddas  are  a  remnant  of  the  abori- 
gines who  possessed  the  eastern  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  island,  when  it  was  invaded 
by  Vegeya  and  his  followers,  b.c.  543.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  first  have 
fixed  residences,  cultivate  small  patches  of 
land,  and  communicate,  but  do  not  mix  with 
the  Singhalese;  the  second  are  foresters — 
rove  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  game, 
and  do  not  till  the  earth.  They  exchange 
venison  preserved  in  honey  for  arrow-heads, 
the  only  manufactured  article  much  coveted. 
Both  classes  are  nearly  naked,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  rude  rather  than  savage  :  those 
I  saw  near  BaduUa  resemble  somewhat  the 
Gonds  and  Koles  of  India,  alike  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  worship  (see  Div.  XL,  p.  505.) 
Among  the  resident  aliens  there  are  some 
Kafirs  (of  whom  the  2nd  Ceylon  regiment 
was  formerly  composed),  Malays,  Javanese, 
Chinese,  Parsees,  and  a  good  many  descen- 
dants of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch — a 
mixed  race ;  to  these  arc  now  being  added 
many  children  born  of  native  mothers, 
whose  fathers  are  of  British  blood. 

The  national  character  of  the  Singhalese 
is  unfavourable :  among  the  dwellers  on  the 
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coast-line  and  flat  country,  apathy,  sloth, 
and  servility  abound ; — among  the  Kandians, 
or  people  of  the  mountain  region,  cruelty, 
cunning,  and  deceit;  —  among  all,  lying, 
theft,  sensuality,*  and  cowardice.  Such 
are  my  own  impressions  after  personal  in- 
tercourse with  both  classes.  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nent  says — "  Jealousy,  slander,  litigation, 
and  revenge  prevail  to  an  unlooked-for 
excess ;  licentiousness  is  so  universal  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  opprobrious,  and  hatred 
so  ungovernable,  that  murders  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Falsehood,  the  unerring  index 
of  innate  debasement,  is  of  ubiquitous  preva- 
lence ;  theft  is  equally  prevalent ;  and  deceit, 
in  every  conceivable  shape,  in  forgery  and 
fraud,  in  corruption  and  defamation,  is  so 
notorious  and  habitual  amongst  the  unedu- 
cated mass,  that  the  feeling  of  confidence  is 
almost  unknown  ;  and  in  the  most  intimate 
arrangements  of  domestic  life,  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  or  friendship,  of  parent  and  of 
child,  inspires  no  effectual  reliance  in  the 
mutual  good  faith  and  honour  of  the  in- 
terested parties."t 

The  Religion  of  the  majority  of  the 
Singhalese^  is  Buddhism.  When  it  arose, 
and  whether  as  an  offshoot  of  Brahminism, 
or  the  primary  stock  of  that  creed,  are 
questions  which  have  given  rise  to  many 
learned  discussions,  and  still  remain  un- 
solved. In  the  opinion  of  some  Hindoo 
sages,  Budh  or  Boodh,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ninth  avatar  of  Vishnu  (the  second 
person  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  and  god  of 
preservation),  who  reappeared  for  the 
purpose  of  reclaiming  the  Hindoos  from 
many  abominations  into  which  they  had 
fallen,  and  teaching  them  more  benevolent 
forms  of  worship,  than  through  the  means 
of  human  and  animal  sacrifices  which  they 
the7i  extensively  practised. §  These  doctrines 
being  too  simple,  and  therefore  interfering 
with  the  privileges  of  the  Brahminical 
priests,  a  religious  war  ensued  between  the 
old  and  new  sects,  and  the  Buddhists  were 

•  Marriage  until  recently  was  unknown,  and  poly- 
andria  was  general. 

t  Christiajiiitj  in  Cej/Inn,  p.  2')2. 

i  At  Jaft'na,  linrl  in  tlm  ru.i'li  of  Ceylon,  the  people 
are  of  the  lirahni'i 

§  <S<?e  Coleman  '  1/         '"/:/ nf  fJic  Ilindons. 

il  Among  thi^  ;,l,  iin.ii;i  '  r,i\(ly  ui-j,'uim1  ill  re- 
ference to  this  jKiint,  il,  is  iloi,'iii,i!  imlix  ,1  .iicd, 
that  "  the  Jlmil  overthrow  of  llini^l  ■  m  ;  liiliar, 
and  its  expulsion  from  Hindoosiim,  i^-k  jii.'  ino- 
bably  between  the  7th  and  I'Jih  ciniuiu  .  ul'  the 
Christian  era.  Colonel  Sykes,  however,  extends  the 
period  to  the  llith  or  14lri." — (Asiatic  Journal,  vol. 
IV.,  p.  :W4.)      From  hcni-e  it  would  appear  that  a 


ultimately  expelled  from  the  peninsula  of  In- 
dia. I|    But  the  Buddhists  in  general  will  not 
tolerate  the  idea  of  superior  antiquity  being 
conceded   to  the   Brahminical   faith  ;    they   j 
deny  the  identity  of  Buddh  with  the  ninth 
avatar  of  Vishnu,  which  they  declare  was  a   \ 
mere  manifestation  of  his  power.     They  do   I 
not  acknowledge  a  creation  of  the  universe,   [ 
but  assert  that  it  has  been  destroyed  many 
times,  and,   by   some   extraordinary    opera- 
tion, as  often  reproduced.     They  enumerate 
twenty-two  of  these  regenerated  worlds,  each 
of    which    was    consecutively    governed  by 
Buddhas,  and  say  that  the  present  universe 
has  been  ruled  successively  by  four,  of  whom 
Gotama-Gaudama-Sakya    is   the  fourth;    a 
fifth,  Maitree  Buddha,  is  yet  to  come,  pre- 
vious to  which  this  world  will  be  changed.. 

Gaudama,  stated  to  have  been  the  son 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  Magadha  (Bahar),^  was  born  at  Pata- 
liputra  (?  Patna)  b.c.  623,  and  after  tra- 
versing India  and  Ceylon  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  faith,  died  B.C.  .543,  set.  80.  Two 
centuries  after  his  demise,  the  Singhalese, 
who  then  worshipped  demons  and  serpents, 
were  converted  to  Buddhism,  the  doctrines 
of  which  were  reduced  to  writing  in  the 
Pali  language  between  104.  and  76  b.c 

Mr.  Tumour,  a  distinguished  Singha- 
lese scholar,  asserted  that  there  are  veritable 
records  in  Pali  relative  to  Buddhism  since  \ 
the  year  500  b.c  ;  beyond  this  time  the 
Buddhists  admit  that  all  is  legendary. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  character  of  the  religion  connected  with 
the  name  of  Buddh :  some  (including  Mount- 
stuart  Elphinstone)  contend  that  it  is 
atheistic ;  others  (including  Colonel  Sykes) 
say  it  is  theistic.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  metaphysical, 
capable  of  varied  interpretations,  full  of 
subtleties,  and  well  adapted  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  mass  of  its  disciples  to 
priestcraft,  through  the  instrumentality  of  1 
monasteries,  mummeries,  sacred  relics,**  and 

^'filial  overthrow"  was  in  progress  of  accomplish- 
ment for  five  or  seven  liundred  years  ! 

^  For  a  notice  of  Magadha,  see  previous  history 
of  India  in  this  work,  Div.  xi.,  p.  18. 

**  'I'he  greatest  object  of  veneration  is  termed  the 
delaiUi,  or  tooth  of  Buddh,  which  is  a  piece  of  dis- 
coloured ivory  al>out  two  inches  in  length,  in 
shape  and  dimensions  resembling  the  formidable  tusk 
of  a  boar.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  de- 
jiosited  at  the  temple  of  .Tuggernath  in  (Jrissa,  then 
a  Buddhistic  shrine:  about  1,500  years  ago  it  was 
removed  to  Ceylon,  and  retained  as  a  palladium, 
the  possession  of  it  being  deemed  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island.   There  are  doubts  of  its 
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otlier  delusious.  The  foundation  of  the 
creed  consists  of  commands  enjoined  by 
Buddh ;  these  were  originally  jive  (neces- 
sary to  the  attainment  of  perfection)  ;  to 
which  were  added  five  injunctions,  merito- 
rious but  not  imperative.  The  first  five 
are — 1st.  Not  to  kill  a  living  creature  of 
any  kind;  2nd.  Not  to  steal;  3rd.  Not  to 
commit  adultery ;  4th.  Not  to  speak  an 
untruth  on  any  occasion;  5th.  Not  to  use 
intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs.  The  discre- 
tional commands  are — not  to  eat  after  mid- 
day;  and  not  to  sleep  on  costly,  soft,  or 
elevated  beds  (but  on  clean  mats),  or  indulge 
sensually.  The  others  inculcate,  generally, 
virtue  and  benevolence,  and  the  practice  of 
rigid  abstinence. 

By  obedience  to  these  rules,  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  (including  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries),  every  human  being  may,  it  is 
asserted,  through  his  own  efforts,  and  un- 
aided by  any  Divine  spirit,  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  bliss  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next — Nirwana,  a  state  resulting  from  the 
total  subjugation,  or  rather  extinction,  of 
passions  and  desires,  but  which  probably 
means,  according  to  our  translation  of  the 
word,  a  mystical  condition  of  perfect  peace 
and  imperturbable  repose. 

In  the  Buddhistic  theology  there  are 
twenty-six  heavens,  placed  one  above  an- 
other ;  there  are  also  several  hells :  both 
differ  in  their  glory  and  in  their  terror, 
and  have,  as  Plutarch  and  Dante  figured, 
distinct  gradations  in  the  scale  of  happi- 
ness or  of  misery.  The  doctrine  of  metem- 
psychosis (which  prevails  in  several  forms 
of  religion  as  well  as  in  Brahminism)  in- 
volves the  permission  of  individuals  whose 
etherialisation  is  incomplete,  to  revisit  this 
earth   in  future   births,  to    attain  the  bliss 

authenticity  ;  and  it  is  said  the  Portuguese  destroyed 
the  original  tooth  and  substituted  the  present  tusk, 
which  is  kept  in  a  small  and  elegant  temple.  The 
relic  chamber  is  hung  with  cloths  of  golden  tissue; 
and  on  a  table  of  massive  silver,  richly  chased,  is  a 
small  dogoba,  hung  with  gold  chains  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  containing  the  sacred  caskets,  within  the 
innermost  of  which  the  tooth  is  enshrined  amidst 
the  leaves  of  a  golden  lotus.  The  paraphernalia 
has  a  profusion  of  pearls,  brilliant  sapphires,  large 
emeralds,  rubies,  cat's-eyes,  amethysts,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  the  whole  valued  at  £60,000.  On  our  final 
occupation  of  Kandy,  a  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed 
over  the  temple,  which  the  Kandians  prized  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  Buddhism,  but  which  had  reference 
to  the  wealth  of  the  shrine  and  the  tradition  at- 
tached to  its  possession.  Christians  objected  to  the 
use  made  of  our  governmental  care  for  the  tooth, 
and  in  1848,  the  relic  was  given  over  in  charge  to  the 
Dewa  Nilleme,  or  Kandian  chief  of  highest  rank, 


of  nirwana.  Misfortune  is  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  moral  demerit  in  some  previous 
stage  of  existence,  as  neither  in  heaven 
nor  on  earth  can  man  escape  the  conse- 
quences of  his  acts,  for  which  he  must 
personally  atone.  Matter  is  eternal,  but 
subject  at  remote  intervals  to  decay  and 
reformation,  and,  together  with  animal  life, 
is  spontaneous  in  origin,  and  operating  by 
procession.  Buddhism  is  said  to  be  "less  a 
form  of  religion  than  a  school  of  philosophy ; 
and  its  worship,  according  to  the  institutes 
of  its  founders,  consists  of  an  appeal  to  the 
reason,  rather  than  an  attempt  on  the  ima- 
gination through  the  instrumentality  of  rites 
and  parade."*  Surely  it  is  a  misnomer  to 
dignify  such  contradictory  ideas  and  absurd 
hypotheses  with  the  name  of  "philosophy" 
or  of  "  reason."  Spontaneity  of  material 
existence,  devoid  of  thought,  plan,  and 
wisdom  of  design,  will  not,  in  reference 
either  to  our  own  structure  and  being,  or 
to  all  we  see  around,  from  the  minutest 
insects  to  the  revolving  plants,  bear  the 
slightest  intellectual  test,  or  any  attempt 
whatever  to  found  thereon  a  philosophical 
system. 

A  further  exposition  is  beyond  my  limits ; 
but  I  may  observe,  after  a  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  effects  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon 
and  in  China,  that  notwithstanding  nearly 
2,000  years'  trial,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  in  Ceylon,  it  has  utterly 
failed,  either  for  the  expansion  of  reason, 
the  inculcation  of  philosophy,  or  the  pro- 
motion of  social  happiness.  The  Singha- 
lese, where  not  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Christian  teaching  or  example,  are  as  cruel, 
sensual,  lying,  faithless,  vicious,  debased, 
and  superstitious  as  any  other  Pagans ; 
indeed,    far   below   many    other   benighted 

and  with  him  was  associated  the  high  priests  of  the 
province :  one  key  of  the  temple  was  kept  by  the 
principal  British  officer  at  Kandy.  Subsequently, 
when  fears  were  entertained  that  the  delada  might 
be  used  as  heretofore  to  excite  rebellion  among  the 
population,  government  resumed  its  sole  custody ; 
but  in  May,  1853,  it  was  again  consigned  to  the 
care  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  entrusted  in 
1848.  and  they  are  held  responsible  for  its  safety. 
The  Buddhists  delight  in  relics  of  their  leader.  The 
learned  Chinese,  Fa  Hian,  whose  recorded  travels  in 
the  fifth  century  through  various  parts  of  Asia  are 
extant,  states  that  he  saw  at  Ladak  a  vase  in  which 
Boodh  had  spat,  and  a  tooth,  in  honour  of  which 
latter  a  tower  had  been  erected  by  the  king.  Cut- 
tings of  the  hair  and  nails  were  preserved  in  monas- 
teries ;  and  at  Nankin,  Fa  Hian  was  shown  a  shadow 
of  Buddh,  but  he  was  unable  to  describe  how  it  had 
been  preserved. 

*  Tenuent's  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  p.  220. 
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'  races  in  tbe  exercise  of  those  virtues  which 
I  they  so  highly  extol.  And  every  creed  fails 
that  is  not  of  Divine  origin.  He  that  created 
!  man, — who  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  made  him  a  living  soul, — 
can  alone  frame  the  theology  which  links 
us  with  eternity.  I  cannot  speak  of  Buddh- 
ism as  "  a  code  of  morality  for  mankind  in 
general,  second  only  to  that  of  Christianity 
itself."*  I  cannot  recognise  any  "second" 
or  degree  in  relation  to  falsehood  and  truth. 
Christian  morality  springs  from,  does  not 
cause,  regeneration  :  works  arise  from  faith, 
not  faith  from  works.  Christianity  denounces 
the  sinful  thought  as  equal  to  the  sinful  act ; 
enjoins  us  to  love  our  enemies  antecedently 
to  the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  and  declares 
there  is  but  one  mode  by  which  we  can  be 
purified  from  the  taint  of  original  sin  which 
pervades  every  descendant  of  Adam. 

Another  topic  on  which  I  think  mis- 
apprehension exists,  requires  a  brief  com- 
ment, especially  as  it  has  been  promulgated 
by  a  high  authority,  who  says — "  Looking  to 
its  (Buddhism)  influence  at  the  present  day 
over  at  least  350,000,000  of  human  beings 
(exceeding  one- third  of  the  human  race),  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  religion 
of  Buddh  is  the  most  widely  diffused  that 
now  exists,  or  that  has  ever  existed  siuce 
tlie  creation  of  mankind. "t  This  would 
indeed  be  lamentable  were  the  statement 
founded  on  statistical  data.  Buddhism  ex- 
tends over  part  of  Ceylon ;  a  small  sect  of 
it,  under  the  name  of  Jains,  is  scattered  in 
Western  India  and  in  parts  of  Nepaul ;  it  pre- 
dominates in  Tibet,  Burmah,  Siam,  Cochin 
China,  Japan,  and  in  a  very  small  portion 
of  China,  where  its  worship  is  fast  decaying. 
It  would  be  a  large  admission  to  say  that  the 
votaries  of  Buddh  amount  to  100,000,000, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  human  race,  instead  of 
cue-third  of  mankind. 

With  reference  to  "  tvide  diffusion,"  Bud- 
dhism is  by  no  means  so  extensively  dif- 
fused as  IMohammedanism,  which  prevails 
over  the  wliole  of  Africa,  is  found  in  every 
corner  of  Asia,  throughout  the  Asiatic 
islands,  and  in  the  east  of  Europe.  As  re- 
gards "influence,"  that  of  Christianity  is 
more  general  than  any  otlier  creed :  it  is 
felt  throughout  the  entire  of  Europe  and 
America;  in  Western  Asia;  at  various  parts 
of  Western,  Southern,  and  Eastern  Africa ; 
over  all  India,  from  Cape  Coraorin  to  the 
Himalaya;  from  Afglianistan   to  ]5urmah; 

*  ChrUtianily  in  Cei/lun,  p.  21'J. 
t-  Ihid.,  pp.  192—200. 


in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  over  the  wide-spread 
isles  of  the  Pacific;  and  in  China,  where 
the  insurrection  involves  more  or  less 
the  teaching  of  Christianity  :  in  fact,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  habitable  globe  where  the 
"  influence"  of  the  Gospel  is  unfelt,  and 
which  is  not  being  gradually  but  surely  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  some  Christians 
settled  in  Ceylon  many  centuries  since,  and 
subsequently  retired  from  the  island  ;  but  the 
Singhalese  in  general,  seem  to  have  derived 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  gospel  from  the 
Portuguese,  who  here  as  in  ludia  probably 
considered  that  "  Pagans  may  be  brought 
over  to  our  religion,  not  only  by  the  hopes  I 
of  eternal  salvation,  but  also  by  temporal  j 
interest  and  preferment."  Thus  John  III. 
directed,  that  when  any  of  the  Indians  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  they  were  to  be  provided 
with  places  in  the  customs,  to  be  exempted 
from  impressment  for  the  navy,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  distribution  of  rice  from  the 
public  treasury.  Such  a  policy,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  close  resemblance  between  the 
forms  of  Romish  worship  and  those  of 
Buddhism,  procured  many  nominal  converts. 
But  the  process  not  being  found  sufficiently 
rapid,  the  Jesuits,  in  their  zeal,  resolved 
on  the  adoption  of  a  course  of  policy  which 
they  assumed  to  be  justified  by  the  saying 
of  Paul — of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men : 
in  fact,  they  acted  the  part  of  some  Puseyites 
in  the  present  day,  who  go  half-way  over  to 
the  Romanists,  in  the  expectation  of  bringing 
the  latter  into  the  church  of  England  fold ; 
an  experiment  which  often  terminates  in 
their  own  renuuciation  of  tiic  reformed  faith. 
The  Jesuits  assumed  the  character  of 
Brahmins  of  a  superior  caste  from  the 
western  world, — conformed  to  the  heathen 
customs,  and,  in  support  of  their  pretensions, 
produced  a  deed,  forged  in  ancient  characters, 
to  show  that  the  lirahmins  of  Rome  were  of 
nuich  older  date  than  the  Brahmins  of  India, 
and  descended  in  an  equally  direct  line  from 
Brahma  himself.  They  also  composed  a  pre- 
tended Veda,  in  which  they  profanely  strove 
to  insinuate  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Cavy,  or 
orange  robe,  peculiar  to  the  Sanyassees, 
the  fourth  and  most  venerated  of  the  Brah- 
minical  caste,  was  M'orn  by  the  Jesuits,  some 
of  whom  hung  a  tiger's  rol)e  from  their 
shoulders,  in  imitation  of  Siva;  abstained 
from   animal   food,    wine,    and    prohibited 
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vegetables ;  performed  the  ablutions  required 
by  the  shastras;  marked  their  foreheads  with 
sandal-wood  powder  (a  distinctive  emblem 
of  Hindooism),  and  spurned  the  Pariahs 
and  lower  castes  who  could  lay  no  claim  to 
the  inherent  nobility  of  the  Brahmins.* 

Abbe  Dubois,  the  Roman  catholic  mis- 
sionary who  records  these  facts,  argues  in 
favour  of  that  communion,  as  calculated  to 
make  more  impression  in  India  than  the 
Protestant,  because  "  its  external  pomp  and 
show  are  well  suited  to  the  genius  and  dis- 
position of  the  natives :  it  has  a  pooja  or 
sacrifice,  processions,  images,  and  statues ; 
iirtan  or  holy  water,  feasts,  fasts,  and 
prayers  for  the  dead  ;  invocation  of  saints, 
and  other  practices  which  bear  more  or  less 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Hindoos."  The 
Jesuits  availed  themselves  of  these  coinci- 
dences;  images  of  the  "Virgin  and  of  the 
Saviour  were  placed  on  triumphal  cars, 
imitated  from  the  orgies  of  Juggernath ; 
the  dancers  (women  of  the  most  abandoned 
profligacy)  of  idolatrous  temples  were  in- 
vited to  celebrate  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Romish  church,  iu  chapels  fitted  up  with 
theatres  and  stages  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
mysteries  and  representations  of  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
epochs,  in  which  the  grotesque  and  the 
profane  were  mingled  as  a  means  of  inducing 
the  Pagan  beholders  to  profess  themselves 
disciples  of  the  new  and  holy  creed. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  the 
Singhalese  Buddhists,  as  well  as  Tamil  Hin- 
doos, enrolled  by  the  Portuguese  as  Chris- 
tian converts,  retained  all  the  superstitions 
and  most  degrading  characteristics  of  their 
Pagan  faith ;  nevertheless  chapels  and  con- 
vents arose  in  every  direction  around  the 
European  settlements,  many  of  which  at- 
test, to  the  present  day,  the  care  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  in  their  erection. 

When  the  Dutch  became  dominant  in 
Ceylon,  they  bitterly  denounced  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Romish  clergy.  In  1658,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  though  not  it  ap- 
pears enforced,  forbidding,  on  penalty  of 
death,  the  harbouring  or  concealing  a  priest: 
in  1715,  public  assemblies  or  private  conven- 
ticles of  the  Roman  catholics  were  prohibited; 
neither  were  their  pastors  suffered  to  ad- 
minister baptism  under  any  circumstances: 
in   1748,  the  education   of   the    obnoxious 

•  Christianitji  in  Ceylon  ;  by  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent. 

t  Tennent;  Hough's  Vhristiatiity  in  India ;  Abbe 
Ytahoxs'  Letters;  Asiatic  Mesearches,  vol.  xiv. 

I  The  nominal  Christianity  of  the  natives  declined 
BO  rapidly,  that  in  1813  tlie  ecclesiastical  establish- 
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ministry  was  declared  unlawful,  as  also  the 
celebration  of  the  mass.  At  Jaffna  the 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the  Romish  chapels, 
and  established  Presbyterian  schools  in  con- 
nection with  them.  Persecution  for  reli- 
gious faith  makes  men  cling  to  it  the  more : 
many  of  the  Romanists  in  Ceylon  adhered 
to  their  form  of  worship;  but  others,  tempted 
by  the  declaration  of  the  ruling  power, — that 
honourable  public  employment,  the  farming 
of  land,  &c.,  could  only  be  granted  to  legally 
registered  government  Christians,  became 
members  of  the  dominant  communion,  and 
subscribed  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Helvetic  confession  of  faith.  The  list  of 
converts  swelled  apace :  it  was  soon  an- 
nounced that  there  were  G5,000  Christian(?) 
men  and  women  in  Jaffna ;  and  as  baptism 
was  deemed  a  mark  of  good  caste,  children 
were  placed  in  rows,  sprinkled  en  masse,  and 
declared  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  and  the  ceremony  became  so 
popular,  that  an  "unbaptized  wretch"  grew 
to  be  a  Singhalese  term  of  reproach.  Pines 
were  imposed  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  natives  at  church  and  at  school ;  and 
those  who  had  property  and  remained  un- 
baptized, might  be  deprived  of  a  third  of 
their  possessions.  At  the  same  time  hostility 
was  waged  against  the  Buddhists,  their 
idolatrous  ceremonies  suppressed,  and  their 
temjjles  near  the  Dutch  stations  closed. 
Iu  1722,  Valentyn  gives  the  number  of 
nominal  Christians  in  Cevlon  thus : — la 
Jaffna  (Tamils),  189,388;  Singhalese  in  other 
places,  179,845;  at  Galle,  55,159  =  424,392; 
besides  2,799  young  men  and  1,493  girls, 
candidates  for  baptism. t  Whether  these 
numbers  increased  or  decreased  down  to  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  1 796, 
there  is  no  record  ;  but  soon  after  our  occu- 
pation, the  Dutch  Christians  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  while  Romanism  re- 
vived after  the  abolition,  in  1806,  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  members  of  that 
creed  laboured,  the  governor  (Sir  Thomas 
Maicland)  having  admitted  them  to  "  all 
civil  privileges  and  capacities"  throughout 
the  island.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  several  Protestant  mis- 
sionary bodies  speedily  commenced  their  la- 
bours in  the  field  where  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  had  made  few  converts  beside 
Christian  Buddhists.J 

ment  consisted  of  three  Enf;lish  chaplains,  two  Ger- 
man presbyterians,  and  six  proponents,  a  clerical 
functionary  of  the  Dutch  church,  with  the  functions 
of  a  catec'hist  and  deacon.  In  a  few  years  there 
will  be  no  Dutch  congregation  in  the  island. 
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The  new  teachers  reached  Ceylon  in  the 
following  order  : — In  1804,  three  German 
missionaries,  from  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  arrived:  in  1812,  a  deputation  from 
the  Baptists  stationed  at  Seranipore :  in 
1814,  some  Wesleyans  came  to  the  island; 
but  their  distinguished  leader.  Dr.  Coke,  died 
on  the  voyage:  in  1816,  three  clergymen 
were  dispatched  by  the  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  :  and  in  1818,  four  or- 
dained missionaries  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land were  sent  out. 

The  success  of  these  and  later  fellow- 
labourers  has  not  as  yet  been  great  in  the 
conversion  of  adults,  hut  it  has  been  satis- 
factory in  character.  The  remark  previously 
made  on  conversion  from  Hiudooism,  when 
treating  of  missionary  labours  among  the 
Hindoos,  applies  here  with  equal  force. 
There  is  little  hope  of  regeneration  from 
men  and  women  who  have  been  nurtured  in 
idolatry  and  superstition:  it  is  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children  we  must  look ;  and  herein 
the  missions  now  engaged  in  Ceylon  have 
been  very  successful,  not  only  with  boys, 
but  with  girls,  whom  they  have  induced  to 
enter  into  boarding-schools,  and  to  view 
instruction  as  conducive  to  success  in  life. 

The  total  Protestant  mission  establishment 
is  thus  stated,  for  1852,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
JIullens  : — Mission  stations,  55  ;  mission- 
aries, CO  ;  local  preachers,  98  ;  English 
churches,  9  ;  native  chapels,  81  ;  native 
Christians,  18,046.  Schools:  boys — vernacu- 
lar schools,  1,347 ;  pupils,  47,504 ;  board- 
ing-schools, 7  ;  pupils,  247  ;  English  schools, 
34;  pupils,  1,373:  ^ir/s— day-schools,  85; 
pupils,  2,747 ;  boarding-schools,  5 ;  pupils, 
203,  According  to  the  Ceylon  almanac  for 
1854,  the  missions  in  the  island  were  as 
follows  : — Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts — missionaries,  13; 
stations,  29.  Church  Missionary  Society — 
missionaries,  14 ;  stations,  7 ;  number  in 
congregation,  3,957.  Wesley  an  mission- 
aries, 15  ;  stations,  11  ;  communicants, 
1,456.  Baptist  missionaries,  14 ;  stations, 
3;  members,  489.  American  Mission — 
missionaries,  12;  stations,  8;  number  of 
converts  not  stated.  Roman  Catholic  Mis- 
sion— missionaries,  35  ;  stations,  18;  number 
of  converts  not  stated. 

The  Bil)Ie  has  been  translated  into  Sin- 
ghalese (40,000  copies  printed),  and  the 
Testament  into  the  Pali  language.  Four- 
teen tliousand  copies  have  been  printed  of 
an  Indo-Portuguese  Testament. 

Education.— The  governmental  schools 


are  under  the  supervision  of  a  commission. 
The  number  of  children  under  tuition,  in 
1853,  is  thus  shown : — Three  superior 
schools,  206  children;  nine  elementary 
ditto,  327;  thirty-seven  mixed  ditto,  1,106; 
four  superior  female  ditto,  219;  ten  English 
female  ditto,  123  ;  four  vern.  female  schools, 
47 ;  twenty-nine  vern.  boys'  schools,  908 ; 
twenty-six  Jaffna  grant  schools,  1,137.  Total 
schools,  122  ;  total  children,  4,073.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are — regimental 
schools,  12  :  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  ditto,  47 ;  scholars,  2,358 : 
Church  Mission  ditto,  93 ;  scholars,  3,994 : 
Wesleyan  ditto,  89  ;  scholars,  3,737  :  Bap- 
tist ditto,  38;  scholars,  1,166:  American 
ditto,  88  ;  scholars,  4,062  :  Roman  Catholic 
ditto,  35;  number  of  pupils  not  stated: 
private  seminaries,  177=1,052;  which,  with 
the  government  establishment,  shows  a 
total  of  about  2,000  schools ;  and  allowing 
an  average  of  50  scholars,  would  indicate  no 
less  than  100,000  children  under  instruction. 
The  Public  Press  is  of  small  extent : 
there  is  an  excellent  book  almanac,  with 
numerous  annual  returns ;  and  from  the 
mission  printing-offices  several  useful  publi- 
cations, in  English  and  in  Singhalese,  are 
issued. 

Government. — A  governor  and  execu- 
tive council  of  five  official  members;  these, 
with  the  addition  of  four  other  officials,  and 
six  private  gentlemen  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  constitute  a  Legislative  Council,  em- 
powered to  frame  laws,  subject  to  the  disal- 
lowance of  the  Queen  in  council.  There  is  a 
well-organised  civil  establishment,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  retire  on  pensions  after  a  cer- 
tain period.  The  civil  list  amounts  at  present 
to  .€25,000  per  annum.  The  military  force 
consists  generally  of  two  Queen's  regiments 
of  European  infantry,  a  detachment  of  the 
royal  artillery,  some  gun  Lascars,  and  an 
excellent  corps  termed  the  Ceyhn  rifles, 
about  1,800  strong,  composed  of  Malays, 
officered  by  Europeans.  All  these  troops 
arc,  at  any  moment,  available  for  service 
on  the  continent  of  India.  Tlie  British 
officers  receive  certain  colonial  allowances. 
The  amount  disbursed  from  the  island  re- 
venues, for  military  purposes,  is  .£34,000; 
that  defrayed  by  Great  Britain,  .£50,000. 

The  revenue  of  the  island  was,  in  1827, 
about  ,€200,000 ;  of  which  nearly  onchalf 
was  derived  from  government  sales  of  cin- 
namon and  cinnamon  oil — a  system  aban- 
doned in  1830;   in  1837,  the  revenue  was 
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£371,994;  in  1852,  .€111,806;  in  1853, 
£412,835  :  expenditure  in  1853,  £386,519  ; 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  £26,316. 
Of  the  revenue,  the  custoras  yiekled,  in 
1853,  £121,741  :  among  the  other  chief 
items  are,  in  round  numbers — land  returns, 
£45,000;  rents  (exclusive  of  land),  £27,000; 
licences,  £67,000  ;  stamps,  £25,000. 

Cash  balances  in  the  treasury.  May,  1854, 
£1 18,066  ;  of  which  £78,733  was  in  coined 
money,  and  £38,303  in  treasury  notes. 

The  military  expenditure  defrayed  from  the 
British  treasury,  in  1854,amountedto — com- 
missariat, £49,645  ;  ordnance,  £10,963  = 
£60,608.  The  colonists  contribute  £2,000 
a  month  =  £24,000  per  annum,  towards 
the  pay  of  her  Majesty's  troops :  making 
the  total  military  charges,  £84,608.  The 
Malay  rifle  regiment  is  available  for  service 
in  any  part  of  the  East ;  a  portion  of  the 
corps  has  been  recently  doing  garrison  duty 
at  Hong-Kong. 

The  amount  expended  on  roads  is  large : 
—1848  to  1850  (inclusive),  £121,597;  1851 
to  1853  (inclusive),  £167,745.  The  main 
road  from  Colombo  to  Kandy  (75  miles),  is  a 
heavy  expense;  the  repairs  only,  for  eight 
years  ending  1853,  was  £86,613.  It  is  in 
excellent  order ;  there  is  great  traffic  thereon, 
and  the  tolls  for  1853  amounted  to  £15,877. 
Salary  of  the  governor,  £7,000  :  servants 
of  the  Crown  all  liberally  paid.  Local 
revenues  for  public  purposes,  £33,000. 

Tariff, — moderate,  and  devoid  of  dif- 
ferential duties.  Goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise (including  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures,  not  otherwise  discriminated), 
pay  on  importation  five  per  cent. ;  metals  at 
various  rates — Is.  to  18s.  per  ton  ;  spirits, 
5*. ;  wine  in  wood.  Is.  6«?. ;  in  bottle,  2s.  6c?. 
per  gallon ;  coal,  books,  and  numerous 
articles,  free. 

Coins. — British  monies. 

Weights  mid  Measures. — The  Singhalese  or  dry 
measure  is  4  cut  chundroons  =  1  cut  measure  or 
seer;  4-5ths  =  1  coornie :  2  1-1 2th  =  1  marcal ; 
2  =  1  parrah  ;  8  =  1  ammonam ;  9  3-8ths  =  1  last. 

The  weight  of  the  parrah  measure,  according  to 
the  custom-house  account  is,  for  coffee,  from  50  to 
35  lbs. ;  pepper,  27  to  30  lbs. ;  salt,  52  to  55  lbs. ; 
paddy  (unhusked  rice),  30  to  33  lbs. ;  rice,  42  to 
46  lbs. ;  the  Kandy  or  Bahar  =  500  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois, or  461  lbs.  Dutch  troy  weight. 

Weights  of  ozs.,  lbs.,  &c.,  are  also  used  through- 
out the  island,  British  standard.  A  bale  of  cin- 
namon contains  nearly  92^  lbs. 

Liquid  Pleasure. ^2  half-drams  =  1  dram ;  6 
half-drams  =  3  drams  =  1  half-pint;  12  half-drams 
=  6  drams  =  2  half-pints  =  1  pint ;  24  half-drams 
=  12  drams  =  4  half-pints  =  2  pints  =  1  quart ; 
48  half-drams  —  24  drams  =  8  half-pints  =  4  pints 


=  2  quarts  =  1  half-gallon ;  96  half-drams  =  48. 
drams  =  16  half-pints  =  8  pints  =  4  quarts  =  2 
half-gallons  =^  1  gallon;  10,500  half-drams  =  5,280 
drams  =  1,7G0  half-pints  =  SSO  pints  =  440  quarts 
=  220  half-gallons  =  110  gallons  =  1  pipe  ;  14,400' 
half-drams  ^-  7,200  drams  =  2,400  half-pints  = 
1,200  pints  =  600  quarts  =  300  half-gallons  =  150, 
gallons  =  1  leaguer,  or  legger. 

Long.  Measure. — Three  barley-corns  make  1  inch  ; 
4  inches  make  1  hand;  12  inches  make  1  foot;  3. 
feet  make  1  yard :  5,J  yards  make  1  rod,  pole,  or 
perch;  4  perches  make  1  chain  of  100  links;  40 
poles  or  perches  make  1  furlong  ;  8  furlongs  make  1 
mile  ;  69i  miles  make  1  degree. 

Land  Measure. — Nine  square  feet  make  1  square 
yard ;  30i  square  yards  make  1  square  perch ;  40. 
square  perches  make  1  square  rood;  4  square  roods 
make  1  acre ;  640  acres  make  1  square  mile. 

Kandian  Land  Measure. — Eight  lahas  make  1 
coornie  ;  10  coornies  make  1  peyla  ;  4  peylas  make 
1  ammonam;  a  coornie  is  equal  to  10  15-16th3 
sf|uare  perches  ;  a  peyla  is  equal  to  2  square  roods,, 
293  square  perches ;  an  ammonam  is  equal  to  2 
acres,  2  square  roods,  37j  square  perches. 

Trade.; — Maritime  commerce  has  largely 
increased,  as  shown  by  comparing  two  pe- 
riods :— Imports  of  goods,  1828,  £329,933; 
1853,  £1,181,149.  Exports,  1828,  £215,372;' 
1853,  £979,874.  Shipping  inwards,  tons, 
1828,60,070;  1853,251,957.* 

The  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1853,  was,  in  value — Imports,  £218,000; 
exports,  £671,000.  Shipping  to  United 
Kingdom,  30,000  tons. 

The  export  of  some  principal  articles, 
at  two  periods,  was — Cinnamon,  1828, 
470,020  lbs. ;  1853,  956,280  lbs..  Coffee, 
1828,  4,669  lbs.  ;  1853,  37,172,752  lbs. 
Cocoa-nut  oil,  1828,  173,420  gals.;  1853, 
443,699.t  Arrack,  1828,  645,102  gals.;. 
1853,  170,000.  Rice  and  paddy,  1853, 
£515,182;  coir,  1853,  37,512  cwt.J 

The  coffee  exported,  in  1852,  was  322,994 
cwts. ;  value,  £637,595.  Cocoa-nut  oU,  for 
the  manftfacture  of  candles  and  other  pur- 
poses, has  also  largely  augmented. 

In  1854  the  imports  amounted  to 
£2,597,328,  of  which  £1,371,955  was 
specie ;  of  this  there  was  re-exported 
£682,807;  and  of  goods,  £325,542;  leaving 
about  £900,000  worth  for  the  consumption 
of  the  island.  Shipping,  inwards,  325,656 
tons:  of  the  total  imports,  £417,219  in 
value  were  from  Great  Britain,  and 
£2,070,860  from  India  and  other  British, 
possessions. 

The  produce  of  Ceylon  exported  in  1854) 
was,  in  declared  value,  £1,236,938  ;  of  this,, 
total  to  Great  Britain,  £962,572. 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  produce 
thus  exported,  the  following  may  be  enu- 
*  For  1852.  f  For  1852.  J  For  1852. 
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merated  : — Coffee,  410,000  cwt. ;  value, 
£853,000 :  cinuamon,  787,000  lbs. ;  value, 
£45,000:  cocoa-nut  oil,  1,^200,000  gals.; 
value,  £150,000:  cocoa-nut  kernels,  52,000 
cwt.;  value,  £30,000  :  cocoa-nuts,  1,870,000; 
value,  £4,400:  coir-rope,  46,000  cwt.; 
value,  £31,700:  coir-fibre,  10,000  cwt.; 
value  £11,000:  jaghery  (a  coarse  sugar), 
34,500  cwt.;  value,  £1,700  (showing  the 
value  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  cocoa- 
nut-tree  alone,  about  £228,000)  :  tobacco, 
value,  £14,000:  timber,  value,  £12,000: 
ebony,  7,000  cwt. ;  value,  £2,000  :  pepper, 
4,000,  cwt.  ;  value,  £5,000 :  plumbago, 
17,400  cwt.;  value,  £4,000:  arrack, 
30,000  gals.  ;  value,  £1,700  :  Ceylon 
brandv,  4,000  gals. ;  value,  £4,500 :  Ceylon 
rum,  2(i,500  gals. ;  value,  £2,000 :  sugar, 
value,  £3,700 :  areka-nuts,  43,000  cwt. ; 
value,  £32,000  :  cooruies  (small  shells,  used 
as  coin  in  India  and  other  countries), 
value,  £10,000:  cotton- wool,  £11,600: 
tobacco,  £44,000 ;  and  horns,  in  value, 
£4,000. 

The  live  stock  in  the  island,  in  1854, 
consisted  of — horses,  2,675  ;  horned  cattle, 
669,991;  sheep,  37,427;  goats,  43,353. 
Number  of  acres  in  cultivation,  738,348; 
ditto  uncultivated,  5,373,413. 

Vegetable  Productions. — From  Tangalle  to 
Chilaw,  a  distance  of  135  miles,  it  is  nearly  one  con- 
tinued grove  of  cocoa-nut,  bread-fruit,  and  jack  fruit- 
trees'.  Cotton  grows  well ;  whether  Nankin,  Bour- 
bon, or  Brazil,  the  buds  are  ripe  within  four  months 
after  the  seed  is  sown. 

Every  village  or  hut  has  its  patch  of  sugar-cane 
and  tobacco  j  the  latter,  in  many  parts  of  the  island, 
yielding  a  delicious  aroma.  Coffee  grows  luxuriantly, 
and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  pepper  vine  is 
found  all  over  the  island.  Cardamom  plants  are 
equally  plentiful.  The  much-sought-after  areka-nut 
is  of  the  finest  species,  and  unequalled  in  any  part  of 
the  East.  The  rice  of  Ceylon  has  a  richness  of 
flavour  I  have  never  found  in  any  other  country. 
Teak  forests  abound,  and  excellent  masts  and  yards 
of  the  largest  size  are  everywhere  procurable.  Cala- 
mander,  ebony,  satin,  rose,  sapi)an,  iron,  &c.,  and 
other  rare  and  luautifiil  tjiliinct  woods,  arc  in 
great  profusion.  Tin  j.u  k  tn  r  is  nf  great  size,  very 
umbrageous,  aiul  nf  iniu'rilfii  (  nt  appearance,  with  its 
dark-green  foliage  nnd  iil.iindance  (100  to  loO)  of 
fruit,  weighing  each  10  to  00  lbs.  The  rough 
green-rinded  husk  contains  a  great  number  of  ker- 
nels, each  half  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  embedded 
in  a  luscious,  yellow,  viscid  substance,  much  prized 
by  the  natives  as  a  delicacy  :  the  kernels  roasted  are 
not  unlike  chestnuts,  and  thoy  constitute  a  main 
ingredient  in  the  excellent  Ceylon  curries.  The 
jack  wood  is  valuable  for  house  furniture  and  other 
domestic  purposes:  it  resembles  the  common  sort  of 
mahogany.  The  talipot  is  another  of  the  remark- 
able trees  of  an  island  whose  vegetation  is  more 
varied  and  rich  than  any  other  country  I  have 
Visited.    This  singular   palm  rises   perpendicularly 


tn  a  height  of  eighty  or  even  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet,  and  is  crowned  by  a  pyramid  of  white  plumes, 
which  give  an  addition  to  the  altitude  of  about 
twenty-five  feet.  The  leafless  trunk  has  a  girth  of 
seven  or  eight  feet  near  the  ground.  When  about 
twenty  years  of  age  the  leaf  is  in  perfection,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  feet  in  width,  and  with  the  petiole  or 
foot-stalk  twenty-five  feet  in  length  :  it  folds  like  a 
fan  ;  is  used  as  an  umbrella,  for  thatching  houses, 
and  making  tents  or  temporary  habitations ;  pre- 
pared and  cut  into  strips,  two  or  three  inches  broad 
and  thirty  inches  long,  they  form  the  Singhalese 
books,  which  have  lasted  for  many  centuries.  The 
talipot  attains  maturity  at  about  eighty  years,  and 
its  dissolution  is  then  preceded  by  shooting  up  a 
great  spike,  which  envelopes  numberless  flowerets. 
Groves  of  Palmyra  palms  surround  the  villages 
to  the  northward  of  the  island,  and  like  the  cocoa 
palms  in  the  south,  are  useful  to  the  peasantry  in 
seasons  of  drought. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  along  the  coast  between 
Dondra  Head  and  Calpentyn  (184  miles)  there  are 
ten  million  cocoa-nut  trees. 

The  laurus  cinnamonum,  although  cultivated  in 
many  tj-opical  places,  has  its  principal  habitation  in 
Ceylon,  which  is  capable  of  yielding  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  every  country  in  Europe :  the  tree  whence 
the  cinnamon  bark  is  derived  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  with  an  irregular  and 
knotty  stem,  branchy  and  ligneous  roots,  fibrous  and 
inodorous  wood;  extenja/barkrough,  thick,  scabrous, 
and  of  an  ash  colour;  inner  bark  reddish  (the  young 
shoots  are  often  delicately  speckled  with  dark-green 
and  light-orange  colours);  branches  umbrageous,  in- 
clining horizontally  and  downwards ;  leaves  oblong 
and  in  pairs,  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length,  and 
three  broad,  petiolated  ;  colour,  dark-green  ;  flowers 
clustered  on  one  peduncle,  white,  wanting  calyx ; 
smell  resembling  a  mixture  of  rose  and  lilac ;  fruit 
an  oval  berry,  larger  than  a  black  currant;  receptacle 
thick,  green,  and  hexangular.  The  roots  have  the 
pungent  smell  of  camphor,  and  the  delicious  odour 
of  cinnamon,  yielding  camphor  by  distillation;  the 
leaves  have  the  taste  of  cloves;  the  berries,  when 
boiled,  afford  an  unctuous  substance  like  wax,  which 
has  an  agreeable  odour,  and  was  formerly  used  as 
candles  exclusively  by  the  Kandian  court.  Cattle 
of  every  kind  eagerly  feed  on  the  luxuriant  foliage, 
while  pigeons,  crows,  and  other  birds,  devour  the 
berries  with  avidity.  The  industry  of  man  is  em- 
ployed on  the  bark,  the  varieties  of  which  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  mode  of  culti- 
vating and  peeling,  and  on  the  age  and  healthiness 
of  the  plant.  About  2,000  acres  of  land  are  laid  out 
in  cinnamon  plantations  in  Ceylon,  and  about  1)0,000 
[lersons  employed  thereon.  The  stripping  of  the  trees 
begins  in  May  and  ends  in  October:  the  peelers 
(chalias,  a  distinct  caste  in  Ceylon)  commence  the 
process  by  striking  a  sharp  bill-hook  into  a  shoot 
which  seems  sufficiently  ripe ;  if  on  opening  the  gash 
the  bark  separates  gently,  it  is  fit  for  decortication ; 
if  otherwise,  the  gash  is  carefully  closed,  and  the 
sucker  left  for  future  examination.  The  shoots  found 
ready  for  immediate  use  (generally  from  three  to 
five  feet  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter)  arc  cut  down,  conveyed  to  sheds,  and  there 
cleared  of  leaves  and  twigs ;  by  means  of  two  longi- 
tudinal slits  the  bark  is  peeled  off  in  semicircular 
slips ;  a  sufficient  number  of  these  being  collected, 
the  sections  are  placed  in  close  contact  (as  two  quill- 
I  halves  would  be  laid  one  within  the  other),  and  the 
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j  whole  bundle  is  firmly  pressed  and  bound  up  together 
I  for  twenty-four  hours,  until  a  degree  of  fermentation 
is  produced,  which  facilitates  the  removal  of  the 
cuticle !  subsequently  the  interior  side  of  each  sec- 
tion of  bark  is  placed  upon  a  convex  piece  of  wood 
fitted  to  its  size,  and  the  epidermis,  together  with 
the  green  succulent  matter  carefully  scraped  off  (if 
any  of  the  outer  pulpy  substance  be  allowed  to  re- 
main, the  cinnamon  has  an  unpleasant  bitterness) ; 
a  few  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  cuticle,  the 
pieces  are  again  placed  in  each  other,  and  the  bark 
in  drying  gradually  contracts  and  rolls  itself  into  a 
quill-like  form.  During  the  first  day  it  is  placed 
under  shelter  on  open  platforms ;  afterwards  it  is 
thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  made  up  into 
bundles  of  about  thirty  pounds'  weight.  A  planta- 
tion requires  to  stand  seven  or  eight  years  before 
yielding  produce ;  the  tree  is  least  advantageously 
multiplied  by  seeds— layers  and  shoots,  or  trans- 
planted stumps,  are  the  best  means  of  propagation. 

Pearl  Fishing  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Gulf 
of  Manaar  from  time  immemorial.  The  Dutch  were 
interrupted  in  this  pursuit  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
native  authorities  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  who  then 
prevented  the  divers  resorting  thither.  For  about 
five-and-twenty  years  the  trade  was  stopped,  but 
resumed  by  the  British  in  ITOfi,  when  a  fishery  was 
announced,  and  rented  for  £60,000;  in  1797,  for 
£144,000;  in  1798,  for  £192,000:  the  next  year  it 
fell  to  £30,000,  the  pearl  oysters  having  been  all 
destroyed.  In  1806  the  farming  out  of  the  produce 
was  resumed,  when  it  yielded  £35,000,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  varying  success,  giving  sometimes  a 
revenue  of  £40,000 ;  at  others,  of  £25,000  j  until, 
twenty  years  since,  when  government  prevented  any 
more  search,  to  give  time  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
pearl  oyster;  during  this  year  (1855),  the  pursuit  has 
been  recommenced,  with  good  prospects  of  success. 

The  pearl  banks,  according  to  Dr.  Kuschenberger. 
are  formed  by  coral  ridges  from  six  to  ten  miles  ofi' 
shore :  their  general  depth  is  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms;  but  it  is  on  the  banks  of  Arippo,  where 
the  coral  rising  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
forms  a  shelter  against  the  violence  of  the  monsoons 
and  currents,  that  the  pearl  oyster  chiefly  arrives  at 
perfection.  The  young  oysters,  when  they  first  escape 
from  the  egg,  are  seen  floating  about  the  sea  in  im- 
mense clusters ;  a  little  increase  in  size  and  solidity 
makes  them  sink  to  the  bottom,  where  they  immedi- 
ately attach  themselves  to  the  rocks  by  means  of  a 
beard  with  glutinous  matter  secreted  from  it.  There 
they  remain  in  security  until  age  has  enfeebled  the 
fibres  of  the  fastening,  or  deprived  it  of  adhe- 
siveness, and  then  they  drop  from  their  coral  sup- 
ports and  lie  in  heaps  on  the  sandy  bank  beneath. 
The  pearl-divers  say  that  the  oyster  is  about  six 
years  and  a-half  old  when  it  drops  from  the  rock  ;  it 
is  supposed  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  seven  years, 
and  to  die  soon  after.  During  their  clinging  period 
they  accumulate  on  the  rocks  in  heaps,  sometimes 
eighteen  inches  or  two  fiet  deep.  The  best  pearls 
are  generally  found  in  the  most  fleshy  part  of  the 
oyster,  near  the  hinge  of  the  shell,  but  they  are  not 
confined  to  any  part  of  the  fish.  Instances  have 
occurred  of  a  single  oyster  containing  above  sixty 
pearls ;  yet  the  rarity  of  these  treasures  is  manifest 
from  the  fact  that  oysters  cost  less  at  Arippo  during 
the  fishery  than  at  Faversham  or  Colchester. 

During  the  calms  of  November  the  banks  are 
examined  by  experienced  officers,  and  samples  of 
the  oysters  are  forwarded  to  the  seat  of  government. 


If  the  result  of  the  examination  prove  favourable, 
then  the  fishery  is  announced  by  an  advertisement, 
stating  when  and  on  what  bank  it  is  to  take  place, 
how  long  it  is  to  continue,  and  how  many  boats  will 
be  allowed  to  engage  in  it.  These  boats  are  of  very 
rude  construction,  generally  from  eight  to  fifteen 
tons  burthen,  and  without  decks.  They  leave  the 
shore  at  midnight,  favoured  by  the  land  winds,  and 
anchor  near  the  government  guard-vessel  and  the 
fishing  bank.  A  little  after  dawn  in  the  morning 
a  signal  is  given  for  the  diving  to  begin,  and  a  gun 
is  fired  at  noon,  on  which  it  ceases.  The  following 
description  of  the  mode  of  proceeding  was  written 
by  Dr.  Kuschenberger,  on  the  spot. 

"  The  crew  of  a  boat  consists  of  a  Tindal  or  master, 
ten  divers,  and  thirteen  other  men,  who  manage  the 
boat  and  attend  the  divers  when  fishing.  Each  boat 
has  five  diving-stones  (the  ten  divers  relieving  each 
other)  ;  five  divers  are  constantly  at  work  during 
the  hours  of  fishing.  The  weight  of  the  diving- 
stone  varies  from  15  to  25  lb.,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  diver ;  some  stout  men  find  it  necessary  to 
have  from  4  to  8  lb.  of  stone  in  a  waist-belt,  to 
enable  them  to  keep  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to 
fill  their  net  with  oysters.  The  form  of  a  diving- 
stone  resembles  the  cone  of  a  pine ;  it  is  suspended 
by  a  double  cord. 


'  The  net 


of 


-rope  yarns. 


teen  inches 


deep,  fastened  to  a  hoop  eighteen  inches  wide,  fairly 
slung  to  a  single  cord.  On  preparing  to  commence 
fishing,  the  diver  divests  himself  of  all  his  clothes, 
except  a  small  piece  of  cloth ;  after  offering  up  his 
devotions,  he  plunges  into  the  sea  and  swims  to  his 
diving-stone,  which  his  attendants  have  slung  over 
the  side  of  the  boat ;  he  places  his  right  foot  or 
toes  between  the  double  cord  on  the  diving-stone— 
the  bight  of  the  cord  being  pa.ssed  over  a  stick  pro- 
jecting from  the  side  of  the  boat;  by  grasping  all 
parts  of  the  rope  he  is  enabled  to  support  himself 
and  the  stone,  and  raise  or  lower  the  latter  for  his 
own  convenience  while  he  remains  at  the  surface; 
he  then  puts  his  left  foot  on  the  hoop  of  the  net  and 
presses  it  against  the  diving-stone,  retaining  the 
cord  in  his  hand.  The  attendants  take  care  that 
the  cords  are  clear  for  running  out  of  the  boat. 

"  The  diver  being  thus  prepared,  he  raises  his 
body  as  much  as  he  is  able ;  drawing  a  full  breath, 
he  ]5resses  his  nostrils  between  his  thumb  and  finger, 
slips  his  hold  of  the  bight  of  the  diving-stone,  and 
descends  as  rapidly  as  the  stone  will  sink  him.  On 
reaching  the  bottom  he  abandons  the  stone,  which  is 
hauled  up  by  the  attendants  ready  to  take  him  down 
again,  clings  to  the  ground,  and  commences  filUng 
his  net.  To  accomplish  this,  he  will  sometimes  creep 
over  a  space  of  eight  or  ten  fathoms,  and  remain 
under  water  a  minute ;  when  he  wishes  to  ascend  he 
checks  the  cord  of  the  net,  which  is  instantly  felt  by 
the  attendants,  who  commence  pulling  up  as  fast  as 
they  are  able.  The  diver  remains  with  the  net  until 
it  is  so  far  clear  of  the  bottom  as  to  be  in  no  danger 
of  upsetting,  and  then  begins  to  haul  himself  up  by 
the  cord  hand  over  hand,  which  the  attendants  are 
likewise  pulling.  When,  by  these  means,  his  body 
has  acquired  an  impetus  upwards,  he  forsakes  the 
cord,  places  his  hands  to  his  thighs,  rapidly  ascends 
to  the  surface,  swims  to  his  diving-stone,  and  by  the 
time  the  contents  of  his  net  have  been  emptied  into 
the  boat  he  is  ready  to  go  down  again.*  One  diver 
*  A  diver  who  descends  four  to  eight  fathoms  usually 
remains  under  water  for  a  minute; "the  longest  period 
noted  by  Master  Attendant  Stuart  was  87  seconds ;  the  ex- 
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vrill  take  up  in  a  day  from  one  to  four  thousand 
oysters.  They  seldom  exceed  a  minute  under  water ; 
the  more  common  time  is  from  tif'ty-three  to  fifty- 
seven  seconds;  but  when  requested  to  remain  as 
long  as  possible,  they  can  prolong  their  stay  to 
something  more  than  eighty  seconds.  They  are 
warned  to  ascend  by  a  singing  noise  in  the  ears,  and 
finally  by  a  sensation  similar  to  hiccup." 

The  divers  have  much  faith  in  a  person  called  the 
shark-charmer,  and  many  of  them  will  not  descend 
unless  he  be  present :  he  is  therefore  paid  by  gov- 
ernment. One-fourth  of  the  oysters  taken  up  belong 
to  the  divers,  the  remainder  are  disposed  of  by  public 
sale.  The  pearl  oysters  are  sold  to  speculators  at 
prices  varying  from  14s.  to  1205.  per  1,000.  The 
number  of  large  pearls  found  is  very  limited  com- 
pared with  the  mass  of  seed  and  defective  gems, 
which  are  frequently  pounded  and  used  as  an  in- 
gredient in  a  highly-prized  electuary.  They  are 
also  burnt  into  chunam  or  lime,  and  masticated 
by  the  wealthy  with  betel-leaf  and  areka-nut. 

Animals  abound,  from  the  gigantic  elephant  to 
the  many-coloured  chameleon  ;  indeed  earth,  air,  and 
water  are  instinct  with  life.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon 
have  long  been  famed  for  their  size  and  docility  ; 
but  some  writers  assert  that  the  African  species  is 
the  larger.  I  have,  when  traversing  parts  of  Ceylon 
and  districts  of  Africa,  had  ample  opportunities  of 
comparing  both  beasts  in  their  wild  state. 

The  Asiatic  quadruped  generally  stands  higher  than 
any  I  ever  saw  in  Africa ;  the  head  is  not  so  large, 
neither  are  the  limbs  so  unwieldy  j  and  according 
to  the  respective  accounts  of  those  who  catch  and 
domesticate  them,  the  former  is  a  much  more  valu- 
able animal  than  the  latter  to  man.  Though  still 
numerous  in  Ceylon,  these  extraordinary  creatures 
will  doubtless  disappear  before  cultivation  and  civi- 
lisation. They  have  been  for  some  time  used  in 
government  works,  in  drawing  timber  and  stones  for 
bridges,  and  in  conveying  the  baggage  of  a  regiment 
when  on  the  march,  a  duty  for  which  their  sure- 
footedness  over  the  mountains,  no  less  than  their 
great  strength,  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted. 

The  tiger  of  Ceylon  is  a  formidable  and  destructive 
animal,  and  so  bold  that  it  has  been  known  to  come 
into  a  bazaar  and  snatch  off  some  unfortunate  eooley, 
or  seize  on  an  European  soldier's  child  while  the 
mother  has  been  spreading  out  her  washed  clothes 
on  the  hedge  opposite  her  dwelling.  The  buffalo  in 
its  wild  state  is  also  a  very  dangerous  opponent, 
particularly  if  his  antagonist  wear  a  red  coat  or 
jacket.  The  elk  assimilates  in  appearance  to  the 
fossil  remains  of  those  found  in  Ireland.  Deer 
of  every  variety  are  plentiful,  and  their  flesh,  when 

pert  can  descend  14  fathoms  =  84  feet;  but  the  superincum- 
bent pressure  is  dangerous  to  life.  A  fortunate  diver  may 
bring  up  4,000  oysters  a  day,  and  if  pearls  abound  his 
share  would  average  9*.  But  the  fishery  is  a  lottery  ;  one 
oyster  may  contain  150  seed-pearls — and  150  may  be 
opened  in  vain. 

*  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  in  his  report  to  the  secretary  of 
state  in  May,  1847,  states,  that  "  in  Ceylon  agriculture, 
in  all  its  branches,  must  be  regarded  as  an  art  almost 
unknown.  Notwithstanding  all  its  advantages  in  variety 
of  soil,  graduations  of  temperature,  and  adaptability  of 
climate,  the  cultivation  of  rice  may  be  said  to  be  the  only 
successful  tillage  of  the  natives.  And  yet  with  the 
favourable  circumstances  alluded  to,  and  the  expanse  of 
surface  to  be  api)licd,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  extent 
to  which  the  productions  of  nearly  every  other  country 
might   be   domesticated    and   extended     '         "  " ' 


preserved  in  honey  for  two  or  three  years  by  the 
wild  Veddas,  forms  a  feast  which  a  London  alderman 
once  tasting  would  never  forget. 

Snakes  are  numerous;  but  of  twenty  different 
kinds,  examined  by  Dr.  Davy,  sixteen  were  found 
harmless.  The  tic  polonga  of  the  coluber  species  is  the 
most  deadly  in  its  poison;  I  have  seen  a  powerful 
dog  die  in  fifteen  minutes  after  being  bit,  and  a  fowl 
in  less  than  three  minutes :  the  cobra  capello,  cara- 
walla,  and  three  or  four  others,  are  nearly  equally 
fatal.  The  natives  say  the  tic  polotigo  lies  in  wait 
on  the  roadside  to  dart  out  on  travellers ;  my  obser- 
vations led  me  to  believe  such  is  really  the  case.  A 
large  snake  called  the  pimherah  exists,  the  length  of 
which  is  thirty  feet.  While  travelling  through  Ouva 
and  the  central  provinces,  I  have  been  assured  by 
the  Mohanderems  of  the  districts,  particularly  to- 
wards Ruanwelle,  of  the  existence  of  boa-constric- 
tors of  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  alliga- 
tor is  found  in  most  rivers,  and  the  jackal  in  every 
tope ;  the  mountain  provinces  are  infested  with  a 
small  leech,  that  clings  with  peculiar  tenacity  to  the 
bare  flesh,  and  draws  much  blood  ;  its  bite,  acting  on 
a  diseased  system,  is  productive  of  considerable  after- 
suffering. 

AVild  peacocks  are  abundant  in  the  interior.     The 
jungle  cock  is  a  splendid  bird,  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in   plumage   to   the   golden  pheasant.      The  quail, 
snipe,   and  woodcock  of  the  upper  districts  would  j 
please  any  epicure,  and  a  fish  gourmand,  whether  on 
the  coast  or  inland,  need  never  feel  satiety,  if  variety 
and  exquisiteness  of  flavour  could  ensure  appetite.  | 
The  beef  is  small,  but  sweet,  and  the   mutton  of  , 
Jaffnapatam  almost  equal  to  "  South  Doicn."  I 

The  resources  of  this  fine  island  are  as  ! 
yet  but  very  imperfectly  developed  :  nume-  ! 
rous   valuable    oils,    resins,    dye-stuffs    and  1 
woods,    and    various    peppers,  cardamoms, 
spices,  and   drugs,  are   produced   naturally,  ' 
and  require  but  rude  labour  for  their  pre- 
paration.     An  excellent  botanic  garden  has 
been  formed  for  the  trial  of  various  tropical  | 
products  ;  and  as  the  island  has  abundance 
of  waste  laud,  plenty  of  cheap  labour,  and 
security   for   life   and    property,    skill   and 
capital  are  alone  wanting  to  make  this  fine 
colony  one  of  the   most  lucrative  tropical 
estates  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Britain ; 
to  which  it  is  no  expense,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  source  of  profit  and  advantage.* 

island.  In  the  highlands  and  mountain  regions,  and 
particularly  in  the  wooded  valleys  and  open  plains  which 
are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  three  to  seven  thousand 
feet,  there  is  an  encouraging  field  for  the  introduction  of 
most  of  the  grains  and  vcyctable  productions  qf  Europe  ; 
and  from  the  limited  experiments  which  have  been  made 
up  to  the  present  time,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  more  extended  operations  would  be  attended  with 
very  beneficial  results  to  the  colony.  In  this  conviction, 
the  government  has  had  numerous  applications  for  lands 
in  the  hills  suitable  for  the  rearing  of  stock  and  Euro, 
pean  crops,  for  which  a  rea<iy  marlict  would  be  found 
in  the  coffee  districts  and  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  central  province;  and  the  intimation  of  your  lord, 
ship's  readiness  to  permit  the  leasing  of  lands  for  these 
purposes  is  likely  to  give  a  rapid  extension  to  such  under- 
takings." 


SECTION    11. 


MAURITIUS,  OR  ISLE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITS  DEPENDENCIES. 


Mauritius,  or,  as  it  is  usually  termed,  Isle  of 
France,  is  situate  iu  the  Indian  Ocean,  forty 
leagues  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon, 
and  IGO  from  the  great  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, between  the  parallels  of  19°  58'  and 
20°  82'  S.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  57°  17' 
and  57°  46'  E.  long.  It  is  nearly  elliptical 
in  form,  measuring  in  length  about  forty 
miles*  from  north  to  south,  and  thirty-two 
from  east  to  west,  and  comprises  an  area  of 
432,680  superficial  English  acres,  or  676 
square  miles. 

The  island  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1507,  by  Don  Pedro  Mascarenhas,  a  navi- 
gator of  the  Portuguese  government  in 
India,  under  the  orders  of  Governor  Al- 
meida. Mascarenhas  named  the  island 
Cerne.\  The  Portuguese  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  settlement  during  the  period  they 
were  masters  of  the  island,  which  compre- 
hended almost  the  whole  of  the  IGth  cen- 
tury; but  they  placed  some  hogs  and  goats 
on  Cerne  and  Bourbou,  to  furnish  food  in 
the  event  of  any  of  their  vessels  being 
wrecked  thereon. 

In  1598,  the  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Neck,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  squadron,  landed  on  and 
took  possession  of  Cerne,  which  he  named 
Mauritius,  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  Hollanders  did  not,  at  this  time,  settle 
permanently  on  the  Mauritius,  but  occa- 
sionally touched  there  to  water.  Fifteen 
years  later.  Captain  Castleton,  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  ship,  visited  the  island, 
which  he  found  still  uninhabited;  and  thus 
it  continued  until  some  pirates  in  the  In- 
dian seas  located  themselves  on  its  shores ; 
but  at  what  precise  period,  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

In  1644,  the  Hollanders  erected  a  fort  at 
South-East  Port,  anticipating  by  a  few  days 
a  French  expedition  from  Dieppe. 

In   1648,  slaves  were  procured  from  the 

*  The  greatest  diameter  of  the  oval  is  G3,780 
yards,  and  its  breadth  44,248  yards.  Some  estimate 
the  length  at  35,  and  the  breadth  at  20  miles. 

t  The  denomination  of  Cerne  was  said  to  have  been 
applied  by  Pliny  to  Madagascar,  but  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  the  Roman  historian  was  acquainted 
either  with  that  island  or  Mauritius. 


French  settlement  in  Madagascar,  J  and  the 
usual  course  of  enormities  followed  :  many  of 
the  captives  fled  to  the  mountains,  became 
Maroons,  and  harassed  the  whites  (see  "  Ja- 
maica" section  of  this  work),  who  retired 
from  the  island.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
occupied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Dutch  ship- 
ping to  and  from  India;  but  ultimately 
abandoned  to  the  hostile  Maroons  in  1712. 

In  1715,  the  French  from  Bourbon  having 
heard  of  the  evacuation,  sent  Captain  Du 
Fresne,  R.N.,  to  take  possession,  and  name 
the  territory  Isle  de  France.  These  proceed- 
ings were  approved  in  Paris,  and  the  king 
ceded  the  island  to  the  French  E.  I. 
Cy.,  under  whose  sway  it  remained  from 
\122  to  1767.  The  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, for  a  long  time  were  chiefly  composed 
of  adventurers,  refugees,  or  pirates,  from  all 
nations,  and  it  was  not  until  1730  that  the 
home  government  and  the  French  E.  I.  Cy. 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  island,  by 
sending  engineers  and  other  persons  to 
form  a  regular  establishment  ;  the  real 
founder  and  father  of  the  colony  being 
M.  de  la  Bourdonuais,  who  was  sent  out  as 
governor-general  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
Bourbon,  &c.,  in  1734. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  this  celebrated 
man  (see  "  British  India"  section  of  this 
work,  p.  247)  in  1735,  the  French  E.  I.  Cy. 
had  been  at  considerable  expense  in  main- 
taining the  Mauritius,  which  was  considered 
to  be  solely  fit  for  a  refreshing  station  for 
their  ships,  while  Bourbon  was  made  a  great 
coffee  plantation.  La  Bourdonnais,  in  order 
to  benefit  the  company's  finances,  introduced 
the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane,  established 
manufactures  of  cotton  and  indigo,  attended 
to  agriculture  and  commerce,  defeated 
the  Maroou  negroes  by  arming  a  part 
against  the  remainder,  founded  a  court  of 
justice,    made    roads,    fortified    the    coast, 

I  Mr.  Pridhave,  in  his  useful  work  on  this  island, 
says  that  Pronis,  the  French  governor,  kidnapped  a 
number  of  Malagashes  who  had  settled  under  his 
protection,  including  some  of  the  highest  class  of 
natives,  and  sold  tliem  to  the  Dutch. — (vol.  i.,  p. 
11.)  Madagascar  for  many  years  supplied  slaves  to 
the  Mauritius. 
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formed  aqueducts,  arsenals,  batteries,  forti- 
fications, barracks,  wharfs,  &c.,  and  in  the 
eleven  years  during  which  his  government 
lasted,  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
country,  laying  the  foundation  of  a  state 
of  prosperity  which  subsequent  disasters, 
however,  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

The   French  nation   had  their   attention 
more  strongly  directed  to  the  island,  when 
they  witnessed  its  great  utility  in  strength- 
ening and  succouring  Admiral  Suffrein,  who 
was  thereby   enabled   to    injure    materially 
the  commerce  of  England  in  the  East.     The 
renewal  of  the   charter,    or  rather  the  re- 
formation of  the  French  E.  I.  Cy.,  in  1784, 
was  carried  through  with  a  proviso  that  all 
merchant  ships  from  France  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  proceed   thus  far  towards  India, 
and    that   the    islanders    might    prosecute 
trade  with  every  possession  of  the  French 
I  company,  commercial  intercourse  with  China 
being,  however,  forbidden.  The  transmission 
of  ample  annual  supplies  of  European  mer- 
j  chandise  was  guaranteed  to  the  Mauritius, 
i  which  now  became  an  entrepot  for  oriental 
!  commerce,  and  several  mercantile  factories 
were  established. 

As  may  be  supposed,  these  measures  gave 
incitement  for  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
depot,  rather  than  encouragement  to  an 
agricultural  colony ;  but  the  population 
rapidly  augmented,  and  the  settlement  pro- 
ceeded successfully.  The  supreme  control 
was  entrusted  to  a  governor  and  intend  ant, 
who  acted  in  a  most  arbitrary  manner ;  and 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  the 
mother  country,  in  1 789,  gave  the  signal  to 
the  restless  and  discontented  community  to 
declare  in  favour  of  a  National  Assembly, 
j  and  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  established 
government.  As  the  French  revolution 
materially  influenced  colonial  affairs,  a  brief 
narration  of  its  results  in  this  settlement 
may  be  desirable,  in  order  to  show  the  dis- 
I  advantages  arising  from  anarchy  in  a  power- 
1  ful  and  leading  state. 

Until  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Bordeaux,  in 
'  January,  1789,  tlie  Mauritius  had  been  (lespoti- 
j  cally  governed ;  this  vessel  brought  the  exciting 
news  of  the  great  power  usurped  to  itself  l)y  the 
National  Assembly  at  I'aris,  and  as  the  captain, 
officers,  and  crew,  wore  the  tricoloured  cocltade,  a 
similar  emblem  was  soon  generally  adopted  by  the 
colonists,  and  advertisements  posted  in  the  streets, 
inviting  all  the  citizens  to  form  themselves  into 
primary  assemblies  (after  the  example  of  those  which 
had  taken  place  in  all  the  communes  of  France),  in 
order  to  draw  up  memorials  of  complaints  and  de- 
mands. 

General  Conway,  the  governor,  sent  some  soldiers 


to  arrest  the  young  men  who  had  caused  the  adver- 
tisements to  be  posted  up,  but  the  people  collected 
in  the  square  at  Port  Louis,  liberated  the  prisoners 
on  the  road  to  the  gaol,  compelled  M.  Conway  to 
wear  the  national  cockade,  and  on  the  following  day 
united  themselves  into  a  primary  assembly,  and 
constituted  different  authorities,  to  whose  discre- 
tion they  confided  the  interior  government  of  the 
colony.  At  this  crisis,  M.  de  Macnamara,  com- 
mander of  the  French  marine  in  the  Indian  seas, 
arrived,  and  did  not  conceal  his  displeasure  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  these  insurrectionary  proceed- 
ings. The  soldiers  of  the  107th  and  108th  regiments, 
who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  island,  following  the 
exanjple  of  the  army  in  France,  adopted  the  cause 
of  the  revolutionists.  Macnamara  thought  it  his 
duty  to  acquaint  the  minister  of  marine  with  the  state 
of  affairs.  His  intention  was  betrayed — a  copy  of 
the  letter  being  sent  to  the  barracks,  the  soldiers 
threatened  summary  vengeance,  to  execute  which 
the  grenadiers  seized  upon  the  boats  and  canoes, 
and  proceeded  to  the  flag-ship  to  seize  the  person  of 
Macnamara,  who  ordered  the  cannon  to  be  loaded 
and  pointed ;  but  the  moment  the  insurgents  ap- 
proached and  hailed  the  seamen  in  the  republican 
style,  the  latter  refused  to  defend  their  commander, 
and  actually  suffered  him  to  be  carried  off  as  a  pri. 
soner  to  the  self-constituted  authorities  then  assem- 
bled in  the  church.  These,  with  the  desire  of  saving 
the  brave  admiral  from  the  fury  of  the  populace,  after  a 
few  formal  interrogatories, ordered  him  to  be  conveyed 
to  prison,  but  thoughtlessly  left  him  to  be  conducted 
thither  by  the  soldiery.  The  admiral,  on  his  way  to 
confinement,  passing  the  shop  of  a  watchmaker  of 
his  acquaintance,  rushed  in  at  the  door,  and  en- 
deavoured to  defend  himself  with  his  pistols;  but 
the  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  him,  and  almost 
instantly  massacred  him.  The  jieople  now  formed  , 
their  Colonial  Assembly,  consisting  of  fifty-one  ' 
members.  M.  Conway  proceeded  to  France,  and, 
in  1792,  M.  de  Malartic,  named  by  the  king  as  gov- 
ernor-general, arrived  at  his  post,  and  gave  the 
sanction  of  the  state  to  the  laws  of  the  assembly. 
Affairs  might  have  now  gone  on  quietly,  but  that 
the  news  of  the  power  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France 
gave  a  stimulus  to  the  discontented ;  and  a  revolu- 
tionary assemblage,  called  the  Chaumiere,  was 
established,  which  soon  overawed  the  constituted 
authorities.  Such  was  the  power  of  this  club,  thalM. 
de  Malartic  was  forced  to  grant  its  members  a  vessel 
to  carry  one  hundred  men  to  the  contiguous  isle  of 
Ijourbon,  for  the  arrest  of  the  governor,  civil  commis- 
sary, and  commandant  of  the  marine,  who  were  to 
be  conveyed  thence  as  prisoners  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  on  the  charge  of  having  corresponded  with 
the  I'.nglish.  These  functionaries  were  landed  at 
I'ort  Louis,  marched  by  an  armed  deputation  to  the 
Chmitim're  club  then  sitting,  where  the  president 
(formerly  a  police-officer)  thus  addressed  them — 
"  TJw  people  accuse  you,  and  the  peojiie  will  judge 
i/ouj"  They  were  then  fettered  and  conducted  to  a 
dungeon,  where  they  remained  six  months.  A  guil- 
lotine was  established  by  order  of  the  Vhuumiere,  and 
but  for  the  prudenceoftheColonial  Assembly,  in  order- 
ing that  the  prisoners  of  the  Jacobins  should  be  judged 
only  by  a  court-martial,  named  by  all  the  citizens  of 
the  colony,  united  in  primary  assemblies,  each  in  liis 
own  district,  much  blood  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
been  shed  by  these  unprincipled  and  infuriated  men. 
Sufficient  delay  was  gained  to  afford  the  assembly 
time   to   concert   together,    so   that   the   choice   of 
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members  of  the  commission  slioukl  fall  upon  upright 
persons.  In  spite  of  these  precautions,  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  club  would  have  rendered  the  guillo- 
tine an  object  of  well-founded  terror ;  but  at  this 
moment  the  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  was  wholly 
changed  by  the  tidings  of  the  general  decree  of  the 
French  republic  for  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  a  community  of  70,000  persons,  where  upwards 
of  55,000  were  slaves,  such  a  summary  order,  with- 
out a  word  about  pecuniary  compensation,  may  well 
be  supposed  to  have  created  alarm;  the  Jacobin 
club  was  annihilated,  the  guillotine  removed  from 
the  public  square,  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty  without 
a  trial,  and  the  late  popular  leaders,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty,  arrested,  and  sent  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  France.  The  planters,  with  the  news  of 
what  was  occurring  at  St.  Domingo  continually 
arriving,  knew  not  what  steps  to  take;  some  pro- 
posed declaring  the  colony  independent  of  the 
French  republic,  and  others  sought  to  temporise,  at 
least  by  delaying  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 

While  deliberating  (18th  July,  1796),  a  squadron 
of  four  frigates,  under  Vice-admiral  Sercy,  with  two 
agents  from  the  French  Directory  (named  Baco  and 
Burnel),  reached  Port  Louis ;  the  colonists  pro- 
tested in  vain  against  the  debarkation  of  the  new 
functionaries,  who,  dressed  in  the  directorial  cos- 
tume, landed  in  state,  and  proceeded  to  the  Colonial 
Assembly,  to  take  on  themselves  the  government  of 
the  colony,  in  which  they  were  to  be  aided  by  800 
men  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  two  troops  of 
artillery,  all  brought  from  France.  Before  three 
days  had  elapsed,  the  menacing  tone  of  the  agents 
was  such  as  to  create  general  alarm :  they  threat- 
ened to  hang  the  governor,  and  proceeded  to  enact 
various  severe  measures,  but  without  promulgating 
their  intentions  respecting  the  slaves.  At  length,  says 
Baron  Grant,  in  his  interesting  narrative,  "  twenty 
young  Creoles  devoted  themselves  to  the  welfare  of 
the  colony,  and  vowed  the  death  of  those  instruments 
of  republican  despotism  ;"  and  eventually  the  agents 
owed  their  lives  to  the  governor  and  assembly,  by 
whom  they  were  conveyed  on  board  a  ship  {Le 
3Ioineau),  with  orders  to  be  landed  on  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  as  the  place  most  distant  from  France. 

No  stranger  instance  of  the  working  of  the  revo- 
lutionary leaven  can  well  be  desired  than  the  fact, 
that  on  the  day  after  the  Moinenu  sailed  on  her 
route  towards  the  Philippines,  the  agents  dressed 
themselves  in  their  directorial  costumes,  harangued 
the  ship's  company,  induced  them  to  mutiny  against 
the  orders  of  the  captain,  and  steer  for  France. 

Meanwhile  the  colonists  gave  full  vent  to  rejoicing 
over  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  the  soldiers 
who  had  stood  by  the  assembly  were  honoured 
and  caressed  in  every  place,  while  money  and  lar- 
gesses were  liberally  bestowed  on  them.  The  troops 
brought  by  the  agents  threatened  to  prove  dangerous, 
as  they  resolved  on  freeing  the  negro  women  who 
lived  with  them ;  but  Governor  Malartic  contrived 
to  ship  them  off  for  Batavia,  under  pretence  of  re- 
inforcing the  Dutch  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
English.  There  now  only  remained  in  the  island 
the  skeletons  of  the  two  old  regiments  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  colony  remained  tranquil  until  May, 
1798,  when  these  soldiers  also  formed  a  plan  of  pro- 
claiming liberty  to  the  slaves,  in  order  to  frustrate 
which,  the  Colonial  Assembly  obtained  an  order 
from  General  Malartic  for  the  two  grenadier  com- 
panies to  embark  on  board  the  frigate  Za  Seine, 
then  ready  to  sail  on  a  cruise.     A  rumour  was  raised 
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and  extensively  circulated  among  the  troops,  that  the 
result  of  compliance  would  be  either  to  place  them 
in  the  power  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  with  whose  cruel 
character  they  were  well  acquainted,  or  to  expose 
them  to  the  destructive  climate  of  Batavia.  The 
grenadiers,  influenced  by  these  anticipations,  re- 
fused to  obey  the  order  for  embarkation,  and  in- 
duced the  other  companies  to  mutiny,  take  up  arms, 
seize  the  field-pieces  which  were  in  their  quarters, 
and  even  to  break  open  the  doors  of  the  armoury 
wliere  the  cartouches  and  cartridges  were  kept. 
Fortunat(.'ly  the  officers  of  the  regiment  restrained 
the  fury  of  the  men,  and  kept  them  from  rushing 
out  of  their  quarters  in  arms.  In  this  crisis,  the 
Colonial  Assembly  were  not  idle ;  they  summoned 
every  freeman  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  25th  of 
April,  each  one  at  beat  of  drum  was  at  the  post 
assigned  him;  a  battery  planted  upon  a  hill  com- 
manded the  court  where  the  soldiers  had  been  under 
arms  the  whole  night,  and  twelve  field-pieces,  sup- 
ported by  the  young  national  guard  of  the  colony, 
advanced  in  four  columns  to  attack  the  troops  in 
their  quarters.  General  Malartic  then  advanced  at 
the  head  of  the  newly  raised  force,  and  again  com- 
manded the  grenadiers  to  embark,  which,  however, 
they  refused  to  do;  the  matches  were  lighted,  and  a 
bloody  contest  was  on  the  eve  of  commencing,  when 
the  acting  committee  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  pro- 
posed that  the  two  regiments  should  be  permitted  to 
proceed  to  France  in  the  Seine  frigate  and  a  mer- 
chantman, and  allowed  until  noon  to  make  up  their 
linen  and  knapsacks  and  depart ;  after  some  hesita- 
tion the  soldiers  consented,  and  a  few  hours  later, 
the  Mauritius  was  freed  from  800  armed  stipen- 
diaries of  the  French  repubUc.  The  colonists  now 
sought  for  and  expected  peace ;  they  had  freed 
themselves  from  the  agents  and  troops  of  the  French 
Directory ;  and  the  assembly,  renewed  every  year  by 
the  nomination  of  the  citizens  of  the  colony,  was 
linked,  as  it  was  thought,  with  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony.  But  disputes  soon  arose 
respecting  the  laws  about  to  be  established  for  the 
repayment  of  debts  contracted  in  paper  currency, 
the  depreciation  of  which  (as  issued  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  French  republic)  was  s'o  great  as  to 
be  but  a  thousandth  part  of  the  sum  it  nominally 
represented. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  reached  the  island  respect- 
ing the  laws  which  the  two  governing  councils  of 
France  had  decreed,  relative  to  the  payments  of  the 
debts  contracted  in  the  paper  currency,  the  creditors, 
who  were  greatly  favoured  by  these  laws,  demanded 
the  execution  of  them :  the  debtors,  on  the  other 
hand,  represented  with  great  force  and  truth,  that 
the  circum.stances  in  general  under  which  the  various 
engagements  had  been  made  in  the  colony  being 
different  from  those  which  had  taken  place  in  France, 
it  would  evidently  be  unjust  to  apply  the  same 
arbitrary  mode  of  settlement,  when  there  was  a 
manifest  diversity  in  the  conduct  of  previous  pro- 
ceedings. The  Colonial  Assembly,  acting  on  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  was  on  the  point  of  arranging  these 
differences,  when  the  creditors,  to  frustrate  the  aims 
of  the  assembly,  blinded  and  maddened  by  self- 
interest,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  on  the  4th  Nov., 
1799,  seized  the  guns,  and  loudly  demanded  of 
General  Malartic  to  dissolve  the  obnoxious  assembly. 
This  demand  the  governor  was  obliged  to  comply 
with,  in  order  tc  save  the  most  distinguished  members 
from  being  murdered  on  the  instant.     Several  of  the 
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confederates  rushed  forwards,  and  obliged  the  sena- 
tors to  escape  by  the  back  doors.  This  summary  dis- 
solution did  not  satisfy  the  malcontents :  they  com- 
pelled the  general  to  sign  an  order  for  the  imprison- 
ment of  twelve  different  members  of  the  assembly, 
with  a  view  of  preventing,  by  any  possibility,  the 
passing  of  any  law  which  should  enact  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  debts  contracted  during  the  course  of  a 
depreciated  paper  currency.  The  "sans  culottes"  novr 
formed  themselves  into  armed  associations,  and 
the  creditors,  whom  they  had  aided  in  dissolving 
the  Colonial  Assembly,  became  in  turn  alarmed 
when  they  perceived  the  march  of  the  country-peojde 
on  Port  Louis  (the  capital),  to  rescue  it  from  the 
dominion  of  the  srms  culottes;  the  latter,  finding 
themselves  abandoned  by  the  creditors,  and  being, 
like  most  men  in  a  bad  cause,  weakened  by  in- 
ternal strife,  offered  no  resistance  to  the  entry  of 
the  country  national  guard  into  the  town :  and 
the  riots  were  concluded  by  shipping  off  the  chief 
ringleaders  for  France.  The  Colonial  Assembly 
having  been  dissolved.  Governor-general  Malartic, 
in  conjunction  with  the  primary  assemblies  of  the 
colony,  formed  another  legislative  body  (twenty-one 
members),  less  numerous  than  the  former  (fifty-one 
members),  whose  number  had  proved  a  source  of 
much  inquietude;  the  new  members  were  in  the 
proportion  of  fourteen  for  the  country,  and  seven 
for  the  town,*  nominated  by  the  primary  assemblies 
of  each  canton  in  the  island. 

From  this  period  the  colonists  enjoyed 
tranquillity,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  island 
rapidly  extended.  Buonaparte  saw  at  a 
glance  its  important  position  for  the  hinder- 
ance  of  British  commerce ;  and  under  the 
government  of  General  Deeaen,  Avith  the 
aid  of  a  strong  naval  squadron,  commanded 
by  Admiral  Linois,  the  Mauritius  assumed  a 
leading  part  in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  to 
the  great  injury  of  our  trade. 

The  Marquis  Wellesley,  when  governor- 
general  of  India,  in  ISOO,  projected  and  fitted 
out  an  expedition  destined  for  the  conquest 
of  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  the  command 
of  which  was  offered  to  his  brother  Arthur, 
then  Lieutenant-colonel  Wellesley,  who  was 
to  have  assumed  the  governorship  on  their 
conquest.  The  expedition  of  the  Indian  army 
to  Egypt  took  the  place  of  that  designed 
against  the  Mauritius,  but  it  was  urgently 
pressed  on  the  home  government  by  the  mar- 
quis that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  destroy- 
ing the  nest  of  French  pirates  which  these 
islands  harboured.  In  all  their  enterprises 
against  British  commerce,  the  French  were 
materially  assisted   by    a   set   of  desperate 

•  The  ])opulation  of  Port  Louis  was  then  estimated 
at  three-fifths  of  that  of  the  whole  island,  which 
coritained  48,000  slaves,  and  8,000  Europeans  and 
mulaltoe.i. 

t  The  Mauritius  scenery  depicted  by  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre,  in  Paul  and  Virginie,  is  strictly  cor- 
rect; but  the  narrative,  charming  as  a  fiction,  has 
few  claims  on  the  score  of  truth. 


American  speculators,  who  infested  the 
whole  of  our  possessions  in  the  East :  they 
brought  fast-sailing  ships  to  the  Mauritius, 
fitted  them  out,  met  them  at  fixed  stations, 
gave  intelligence  of  the  progress  of  all  our 
trade ;  bought  not  only  the  cargoes  of  the 
prizes  for  the  American  markets,  but  the 
hulls  of  the  ships  to  carry  back  to  our  own 
settlements;  and  there  are  strong  reasons 
to  beheve  collusive  bargains  were  entered 
into  in  anticipation  of  the  captures  made  in 
consequence  of  such  intelligence :  in  short, 
the  island  became  a  rendezvous  for  free- 
booters of  every  nation  to  assemble  at  their 
ease,  fit  out  privateers,  and  commit  depre- 
dations on  English  property. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  proceedings,  a 
strong  armament  of  12,000  troops,  with 
twenty  ships  of  war,  was  simultaneously  dis- 
patched from  India  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Mau- 
ritius in  1810  :  a  landing  was  effected  some 
distance  from  Port  Louis ;  and  after  the 
French  troops  and  the  national  guard  had 
suffered  several  repulses,  a  capitulation  was 
entered  into,  and  the  island  became  a 
dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  peace  of  1814,  the  possession  was 
finally  ceded  to  us,  and  it  has  since  re- 
mained a  colony  of  the  empire,  without  any 
occurrence  deserving  of  comment. 

Physical  Aspect.— From  whatever  quarter 
the  Mauritius  be  approached,  its  aspect  is 
exceedingly  romantic  and  picturesque  ;t  the 
land  rises  from  the  coast  to  the  middle  of 
the  island,  and  chains  of  mountains  intersect 
it  in  various  radii,  from  the  centre  to  the 
shore:  three  principal  ranges  rise  1,800 
to  2,800  feet  above  the  sea ;  few  presenting 
bare  rock,  except  at  their  very  summits.^ 

Plateaux  of  several  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, and  of  different  elevations,  form  the 
districts  of  Moka  and  Pleins  Wilhems. 
Several  streams  have  their  source  among 
the  mountains,  running  generally  throtigh 
deep  ravines,  pervious,  however,  to  the 
breeze  and  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  principal  rivers  are  named  Port 
Louis,  Lntanier,  Plehis  Wilhems,  Moka, 
Rampart,   Great   and  Little   Black   Rivers, 

f  The  following  are  the  names  and  heights,  in 
yarda,  of  the  principal  mountains  : — Long  Moun- 
tain, flagstalT,  178;  Port  Louis,  ditto,  332;  the 
Pouce,  832;  Pieterbooth,  840;  Corps  de  Garde, 
738  ;  Rampart,  792 ;  Trois  Mammelles,  684  ;  Bam-  1 
boo,  644  ;  Little  Black  River,  848  ;  Post  Mountain,  I 
618;  Mome  Brabant,  566;  Mountan  of  Savanne,   I 
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Post,  Creole,  Chaude,  Savanne,  Tombeau; 
and  about  twenty  others  of  less  note. 

Grand  Paver  rises  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  takes  its  course  through  the  hollow 
of  a  deep  ravine,  receives  many  tributaries 
in  its  progress,  divides  the  district  of  Moka 
from  that  of  Pleins  Wilheras,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay. 
In  its  passage  several  considerable  cascades 
are  formed,  which,  added  to  the  great  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  banks,  varied  with 
the  richest  foliage  and  abrupt  masses  of  rock, 
present  to  the  eye  many  picturesque  and 
beautiful  views.  The  stream  itself  is  shallow, 
but  navigable  for  boats  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  before  its  entrance  into  the  bay. 
The  water  is  excellent,  and  conveyed  to 
Port  Louis  by  an  aqueduct  three  miles  in 
length.  A  pretty  village,  surrounded  by 
many  country  seats,  is  built  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  with 
five  arches.  The  beauty  of  the  scene  is 
enhanced  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  of  which 
the  Decouvert  forms  one  termination,  the 
Pouce  nearly  the  centre,  and  Au  Riz 
the  opposite  limit ;  the  whole  constituting 
nearly  a  semicircle.  Black  Eiver,  situate 
on  the  west  or  leeward  side  of  the  island, 
and  distant  from  Port  Louis  about  nineteen 
miles,  takes  its  rise  from  behind  a  chain 
of  southerly  mountains,  after  traversing  a 
deep  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the  Peton;  and 
flowing  between  them  and  the  mountain 
called  Black  River,  it  passes  over  a  pebbly 
bed  with  a  gentle  current  (except  in  the 
wet  season),  and  is  barred  where  it  joins 
the  bay  by  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral. 

The  two  principal  Ports  are — Port  Louis, 
to  the  north-west  or  leeward ;  and  Mahe- 
boury,  or  Grand  Port,  on  the  south-east  or 
windward  shore. 

Port  Louis  (the  seat  of  government)  is  a 
neat  town,  well  laid  out,  and  contains  many 
handsome  buildings,  with  good  markets. 
The  shops  arc  numerous,  and  are  character- 
ised by  a  more  European  aspect  than  those 
of  any  other  colony.  The  shipping  lies  close 
to  the  busy  town,  and  adds  to  the  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  scene.  Behind  Port  Louis  the 
Champ  de  Mars  extends  in  a  gradual  slope 


*  A  very  interesting  account  of  the  ascent,  written 
by  Lieutenant  Taylor,  of  the  royal  engineers,  has 
been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

t  During  the  war,  four  of  our  frigates  attempted 
to  enter  Port  Louis  to  cut  out  some  Indiamen  cap- 
tured by  the  French  vessels  :  they  ran  aground  and 
were  exposed  to  the  cross-fire  of  the  batteries ;  one 


to  the  mountains;  around  this  park  there 
are  many  neat  villas,  shaded  by  groves  of 
various  trees.  The  buildings  erected  by  the 
French  are  generally  creditable  to  their 
taste.  The  government  house  is  a  large 
misshapen  building,  but  commodious  within. 
The  town  and  its  environs  are  encompassed 
by  a  chain  of  lofty  eminences,  except  on  the 
north-west  side,  which  is  bounded  by  the 
sea  ;  the  plain  is  about  3,700  yards  in 
length,  and  3,200  in  breadth,  divided,  how- 
ever, towards  the  centre  by  a  ridge  called  the 
Small  Mountain,  which  joins  at  right  angles 
the  great  chain  of  the  Pouce  (so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  thumb  of  a  human 
hand),  which  is  2,49G  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  eastward,  in  the  same  chain,  is  the 
Pieterhooth  mountain,  2,500  feet  high,  ter- 
minated by  a  natural  obelisk  of  bare  rock, 
surmounted  by  a  cubical  mass  larger  than 
that  on  which  it  is  balanced,  and  looking 
like  a  pyramid,  with  an  inverted  cone  on 
its  summit  :  this  extraordinary  pinnacle 
was  ascended  by  a  party  of  four  British 
officers  on  the  7tli  of  September,  1832, 
and  the  ensign  of  England  planted  on  the 
dizzy  height,  where  never  before  flag  waved, 
or  human  footstep  trod.*  The  contiguous 
Pouce,  whose  summit  is  within  260  feet  of 
the  height  of  the  Pieterbooth,  was  ascended 
bv  lieutenants  Fetherston,  Clark,  and  my- 
self, in  1825. 

The  harbour  of  Port  Louis  has  on  its 
north-east  Tonnelliers  Point.  It  was  for- 
merly insulated,  but,  previous  to  the  British 
capture,  joined  by  a  causeway  to  Port  Louis, 
termed  Chaussee  Tromelin.  The  river  La- 
taniere  here  enters  the  harbour  in  many 
streamlets. 

Fort  Blanc  is  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
harbour  to  Fort  Tonnelliers ;  and  the  bat- 
teries on  both  sides  command  the  entrance 
into  the  port.f  Flacq  (a  military  post)  is 
situate  on  the  north-east  coast,  in  an  open, 
well-cultivated  plain,  the  country  rising 
gradually  towards  the  interior,  bounded  by 
a  chain  of  mountains  from  six  to  eight  miles 
distant,  and  watered  by  La  Poste  river. 

Port  South-East  has  two  entrances,  but 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  out  of 

of  their  commanders  (Captain  Willoughby)  would  not 
allow  his  colours  to  be  hauled  down;  and  when  his 
crew  were  all  hors  de  combat,  the  British  vessel  was 
boarded  by  the  French,  and  Willoughby  was  found 
sitting  on  the  capstan,  his  arm  dangling  in  its  socket, 
his  eye  hanging  on  his  cheek,  singing  "  Rule  Bri- 
tannia!" Even  thus  maimed,  the  dauntless  sailor 
fought  until  overpowered  by  numbers. 
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>  the  liarbour,  it  is  not  so  generally  practi- 
)  cable  a  haven  as  Port  Louis  ;  hut  is  used  by 
i  the  coasting  vessels.  About  five  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Grand  Port  is  situated 
the  lofty  eminence  called  Leon  Couche.  The 
Bamboo  mountain,  which  is  the  pi-incipal 
height  around  the  port,  rises  966  yards 
above  the  sea. 

There  are  several  Lakes  :  the  principal, 
called  the  Great  Basin,  is  situated  on  the 
most  elevated  plain  in  the  island,  and  sur- 
rounded by  wooded  heights,  which  attract 
the  clouds,aud  feed  the  streams  runniugfrom 
the  lake,  which  is  of  considerable  depth. 

The  Caverns  are  extremely  curious,  and 
appear  like  vast  quarries  of  stone,  originally 
resting  upon  earth  which  has  since  aban- 
doned them,  giving  the  semblance  of  vaults 
formed  by  human  labour :  they  arc  all  situ- 
ated on  gentle  declivities.  I  entered  one, 
accompanied  by  guides  with  torches ;  but 
after  traversing  a  considerable  distance,  the 
men  refused  to  attend  me  further,  alleging 
that  the  dreary  passage  communicated  be- 
neath the  ocean  with  the  island  of  Bourbon. 
Although  some  distance  from  the  sea,  the 
roar  of  the  waves  was  as  distinctly  audible 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  rolling  over 
our  heads. 

Geology. — The  appearance  and  compo- 
sition of  the  island  would  indicate  it  to  be 
of  volcanic  origin.  The  rocks  are  disposed 
in  strata,  which  rise  from  the  sea-shore,  and 
form  in  the  centre  of  the  island  an  elevated 
plain,  upon  whose  declivity  are  several  rocky 
eminences.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the 
remains  of  an  immense  exhausted  volcano, 
the  sides  of  which  have  fallen  in,  either  by 
the  effects  of  a  violent  eruption  or  by  an 
earthquake,  leaving  the  firmly  supported 
walls  standing.  The  structure  around  con- 
sists of  ironstone,  and  a  species  of  lava  of  a 
gray  colour,  the  soil  produced  from  the 
decomposition  thereof  forming  an  earthy 
substance  composed  chiefly  of  argyl  and  an 
oxyde  of  iron. 

The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  in  general 
indented  with  points  like  the  comb  of  a 
cock  ;  the  few  which  have  flat  summits 
present  the  appearance  of  a  pavement. 

A  bank  of  coral  surrounds  the  shore  for 


*  There  is  one  at  Bourbon  which  not  unfrequcntly 
sends  forth  flames. 

t  This  description  of  soil  is  found  well  aduptid  for 
the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane  in  the  West  liiiliu 
Islands.     (Sec  Jamaica,  Montserrat,  St.  Kitts,  iVc.) 

I  There  are  no  marshes  or  swamps  on  the  island. 


the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  league:  where 
the  coast  is  steep,  rocks  prevail,  as  at  the 
Quoin  de  Mer,  &c.  Wells  have  been  sunk 
forty  to  fifty  feet  near  Port  Louis,  where 
nothing  but  a  bed  of  flints  was  found,  and  a 
kind  of  clay  which  contained  talc  and 
lenticular  stones ;  although  excavated  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  no  coral  was  arrived  at,  nor 
any  coral  or  shells  discovered  in  the  elevated 
parts  of  the  island,  though  so  plentiful  on 
the  sea-shore — a  proof  that  the  ocean  has 
not  covered  the  land,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  not  of  diluvian  origin :  no  trace  of 
a  volcanic  crater,  however,  exists.*  A 
mineral  spring  near  Port  Louis  is  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids. 

The  Soil  is  in  many  parts  exceedingly 
rich ;  in  some  places  it  is  a  black  vegetable 
mould,  in  others  a  bed  of  solid  clay  or 
quaking  earth,  into  which  a  stake  of  ten 
feet  in  length  may  be  thrust  without  meet- 
ing any  resistance.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  at  Port  Louis  is  of  coralline  or  cal- 
careous rock,  with  a  slight  covering  of 
vegetable  soil :  at  St.  Denis  it  is  of  a  red- 
dish hue,  lightly  spread  over  a  stratum  of 
stone ;  the  Field  of  Mars  is  a  bed  of  rich 
clay  mixed  with  flints ;  but  more  generally 
the  earth  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  mixed  with 
ferruginous  matter,i-  which  often  appears  on 
the  surface  in  small  orbicular  masses ;  in  the 
dry  season  it  becomes  extremely  solid,  and 
resembles  potters'  earth  from  its  hardness; 
after  rain  it  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious, 
yet  it  requires  no  great  labour  in  cultivation. 
Many  of  the  plains  and  valleys  are  strewed 
with  huge  blocks  of  stone,  but  there  is  no 
real  sand  in  the  island. 

The  Climate  is  salubrious :  J  there  are  four 
seasons ;  the  first  begius  in  ^lay,  accom- 
panied by  south-east  winds,  when  squalls 
and  rains  occur ;  the  second,  with  Sep- 
tember or  October,  when  the  south-east 
changes  to  the  north-west ;  the  sun  then 
approaches  the  zenith,  and  the  atmosphere 
becomes  genial :  the  rains  and  winds  return 
again  in  December,  when  the  third  period 
commences ;  and  this  gives  place  iu  March 
to  the  fourth  or  dry  season,  which  lasts  for 
only  about  eight  weeks.  These  are  the 
seasons  as  regard  the  cultivator ;  but  they 

At  Port  Louis,  and  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
coast,  there  are  flats  occasionally  overflowed  by  the 
tide :  it  may  have  been  the  malaria  arising  from 
these,  aided  by  the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
tluit  the  epidemic  cholera  raged  in  1819.  It  is  alleged 
that  this  fearful  disease  was  brought  by  a  trading  ship. 
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may  be  generally  divided  into  two,  wlieu 
the  winds  blow  from  the  south-east  to  south, 
and  from  the  north-east  to  north,  forming  a 
kind  of  monsoon.  The  south-east  gales, 
although  they  never  exceed  a  certain  degree 
of  force,  are  always  more  or  less  strong 
and  violent ;  they  give  a  freshness  to  the 
air,  yet,  while  they  blow,  vegetation  is  im- 
perfect. The  winds  from  the  south  prevail 
in  winter,  and  are  cold ;  east  winds  are  in- 
frequent,   and   generally    accompanied    by 


abundant  rain.  The  north-west  and  west 
winds  are  hot,  often  gentle,  interrupted  by 
calms,  violent  storms,  and  great  rains. 
"  Violent  commotions  in  the  atmosphere," 
says  Dr.  Eurke,  "  have  from  long  experi- 
ence been  generally  observed  synchronous, 
with  the  changes  of  the  moon." 

The  following  meteorological  table  will 
show  the  state  of  the  climate  at  Port  Louis, 
situated  on  the  north-eastern,  and  probably 
the  hottest  side  of  the  island  : — 


Thermometer. 

Barometer. 

Prevailing 
Winds. 

Weather. 

Months. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

Mini- 
mum. 

Days  of  Rain. 

Rain. 

InchesI  Dec. 

January   .... 
February      .     .    . 
March      .... 

April 

May 

py  :  :  :  :  : 

August     .... 
September    .     .     . 
October    .... 
November     .     .    . 
December     .     .    . 

87 
87 
85 
85 
79 
79 
75 
77 
79 

84 
96 

77 
79 
78 
76 
71 
73 

72 
70 
73 

77 

30 
30 
30 

29 
30 
30 
30 

30 
30 
30 
30 

29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
30 
30 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 

S.E.  &  N.W. 

N.W.  &  S.E. 

S.E.  &  N.W. 

S.E.  &  N.W. 

S.E. 

S.E.  &"n.W. 
S.E.  brisk. 

E.  &  S.E. 

7,  10,  11,  17,  IS. 
7,  9,  12,  13,  15,  16. 

Ditto. 
Bain  and  tempests. 
Ditto  and  cloudy. 
Cloudy. 
Do.  18, 19,  thunder. 
1,  2,  5,  6,  15,  rain. 
2,  3,  6,  9,  20. 

8,  9, 11,  22,  23,  rain. 
Showery. 

10 
10 

4 

1 

47 
19 
4 
91 
85 
57 
56 
59 

86 
40 

1 

3 

6 

1 

At  Black  River  Post  the  atmosphere  is 
in  general  mild  and  dry,  as  the  rains  do 
not  often  reach  the  shore,  for  the  lofty 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  attract 
the  laden  clouds.  The  months  of  Septem- 
ber, October,  and  November,  are  dry  and 
moderately  warm ;  the  mean  of  the  ther- 
mometer 79,  and  the  prevailing  winds  S.E., 
N.N.E.,  and  N.W.  In  December,  January, 
February,  and  March  (which  form  the  wet 
season),  the  heat  is  greatest;  mean  86, 
winds  N.N.W.,  W.,  and  S.W.  April,  May, 
June,  and  July,  cool  and  refreshing;  mean 
70,  winds  S.  and  S.E.  in  strong  breezes. 
At  the  Poivder  Mills  the  mean  heat 
throughout  the  year,  is  at  sunrise  70,  after- 
noon 86,  and  sunset  72.  On  the  moun- 
tain eminences  the  climate  is  that  of  a 
temperate  region. 

*  Owing  to  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sky 
at  the  Mauritius  is  of  an  intense  blue ;  and  the 
mountains  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Connected 
with  the  atmospheric  rarity,  is  the  singular  fact  of  a 
Frenchman  (I  think  M.  Fillifay  by  name)  having 
discerned  ships  at  sea  some  hundred  miles  distant. 
The  time  for  observation  was  at  morning  dawn,  when 
the  observer  proceeded  to  a  gentle  eminence,  and 
looked  in  the  sky  (not  on  the  horizon),  where  he  be- 
held, with  the  naked  eye,  the  object  inverted  within 
his  peculiar  vision,  which  was  of  course  extended  or 
contracted  according  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  reality  of  this  strange  faculty  was  verified  by 
several  striking  instances  of  correctness,  viz.,  when 
the  British  vessels  were  assembling  at  Rodrigue  (300 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Mauritius),  in  1810,  to 
attack  the  island,  M.  Fillifay  stated  so  to  the 
French  governor,  and  was,  it  is  said,  imprisoned  for 


Many  of  the  E.  I.  Company's  civil  and 
military  officers  seek  and  find  health  at 
Mauritius ;  and  I  have  myself,  when  suffer- 
ing from  an  African  fever,  found  the  air, 
especially  at  Moka,  elastic  and  invigorating. 

The  hurricane  months  are  January,  Feb- 
ruary, and  March ;  but  these  tempests  do 
not  occur  every  year :  their  return  is  un- 
certain; nor  does  it  appear  that  of  late 
years  they  have  been  so  numerous  or  so 
severe  as  they  were  wont  to  be.  At  Ton- 
nclliers  battery  a  large  24-pounder  was 
shown  me,  which,  in  a  coup  de  vent,  was 
blown  from  the  rampart,  whirled  about  in 
the  air  like  a  feather,  and  then  dropped 
several  hundred  feet  from  its  original  posi- 
tion. The  inhabitants  travelling  on  the 
roads  cannot  keep  their  feet  when  the  hur- 
ricane is  blowing  in  its  strength.* 
raising  false  alarms :  at  another  time  he  discerned 
what  he  described  as  two  vessels  joined  together, 
or  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  a  four-masted  ship ; 
in  a  few  days  an  Amexican  four-tnasted  schooner  en- 
tered Port  Louis :  again  he  saw  an  Indiaman  dis- 
masted when  nearly  400  miles  from  the  island,  and 
afterwards  announced  her  to  be  erecting  jury-masts 
and  steering  for  the  isLand,  which  proved  to  be  the 
case.  AVhen  at  Port  Louis  I  went  on  shore  fre- 
quently with  my  brother-officers  at  noon,  when  M. 
Fillifay,  in  his  ancient  dress  (somewhat  like  our 
Greenwich  pensioners),  rode  on  his  stout  mule  down 
to  the  wharf  to  inform  the  port  officer  what  vessels 
were  in  [his)  sight.  When  asked,  his  answer  would 
perhaps  be,  "  a  ship  north-east  200  miles — nearly 
becalmed ; — a  schooner  west,  will  make  the  land  to- 
morrow ; — two  brigs  standing  to  the  southward,"  &c., 
&c. :  his  "  report,"  which  was  invariably  accurate, 


POPULATION  OF  THE  MAURITIUS  AND  BOURBON. 


The  range  of  weather  round  the  coast  is 
thus  shown;  the  average  being  deduced 
from  the  different  military  stations : — 


Thermometer. 

Months. 

High- 

Low- 
est. 

Weather. 

January   . 

8G 

74 

I  Warm  and  rainy,  storms, 
\   sometimes  thunder. 

February . 

S6 

7-t 

f  Violent  gales,  occasional  hur- 
1    ricanes  and  thunder. 

March    .  . 

So 

74 

r  W.S.W.,  rain  less  frequent,hcat 
1    moderate. 

April  .  .  . 

RS 

73 

(Fine  season,  delicious  tempe- 

May..      . 

82 

70 

}  w'LX  westerly,  dry,  and  air 
I   fresh  and  agreeable. 

June    .  .  . 

,SII 

70 

S.E.  constant,  rain  in  drops. 

July    .  .  . 

64 

/Ditto,  stronff  breezes   by  day. 

calm  by  night. 

August.  . 

SO 

71 

f  Ram  more  or  less  daily,  moun- 

Sc-ptember 

79 

6S 

1  Ditto,  ditto,  principally  harvest 

October.  . 

SO 

65 

Temperate,  sometimes  warm. 

NoTember 

83 

71 

( Winds  variable,  heat  increas- 
j    ing,  storms. 

December 

86 

73 

1  Ditto,  ditto,  sun  vertical,  heat 
I   moderated  by  clouds  and  rain. 

Population. — The  first  settlers  at  Mauri- 
tius and  Bourbon  were  European  pirates, 
who  obtained  wives  from  Madagascar.  Their 
importance,  in  1657,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  following  occurrence, 
which  took  place  at  Bourbon,  on  which  isle 
the  French  East  India  Company  had  then 
an  establishment.  The  Portuguese  viceroy 
of  Goa  anchored  one  morning  in  the  roads 
of  St.  Denis,  and  disembarked  purposing  to 
dine  with  the  governor:  he  had  scarcely 
landed  before  a  pirate  ship  of  50  guns  came 
into  the  roads,  and  captured  his  vessel;  the 
victorious  commander  then  went  on  shore, 
demanded  to  dine  with  the  governor  and 
viceroy,  and  seated  himself  at  table  between 
these  gentlemen,  declaring  the  latter  to  be 
liis  prisoner.  Wine  and  rich  cheer  put  the 
pirate  in  good  humour :  at  length  M.  Des- 
forges,  the  governor,  asked  what  the  vice- 
roy's ransom  was  to  be  rated  at  ?  "  A 
thousand  piastres,"  was  tlic  reply;  "that," 
said  M.  Desforges,  "  is  too  little  for  a  brave 
fellow  like  you  to  receive  from  a  great  lord 
— ask  enough,  or  ask  nothing."  "Well, 
well,  I  ask  nothing,"  said  the  corsair ;  "  let 
him  as  your  guest  go  free ;"  which  the  vice- 
roy instantly  did,  and  the  court  of  Portugal 
recompensed  the  French  governor. 

After  the  colonisation  of  Mauritius  by 
the  French,  a  great  number  of  adventurers 
flocked  to  the  island  from  J'luropc,  and  other 

was  written  down  at  the  captain  of  the  port's  oflicc, 
M.  Fillifay  being  a  pensiunnaire  on  the  treasury. 
T lie  practice  or  science  was,  he  alleged,  teachable  ; 


places,  and  slaves  were  introduced  from 
Madagascar  and  Mozambique ;  but  at  what 
precise  period  we  have  no  record.  It  would 
seem  that  the  island  was  more  populous 
during  the  period  prior  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, than  subsequent  to  that  event,  as  it 
is  on  record  that,  in  1792,  20,000  persons 
perished  of  smallpox  in  the  Mauritius.  In 
1799,  the  population  was  stated  by  Baron 
Grant,  at — slaves,  55,000;  whites  and  mu- 
lattoes,  10,000 :  total,  05,000.  The  armed 
force,  national  guard,  blacks  and  mulattoes, 
numbered  2,000;  blacks  and  mulattoes  (to 
serve  as  chasseurs),  with  the  artillery,  3,000  : 
giving  a  total  of  5,000. 

In  1767  the  population  was  18,777,  of  whom 
3,163  were  whites,  and  587  free  blacks;  the  re- 
mainder slaves  :  in  1787,  whites,  4,372  ;  free  blacks, 
2,235  ;  slaves,  33,N:i2  =  4i),43!) :  in  1797,  whites, 
6,237  ;  free  blacks,  :;,7()o  ;  slaves,  49,080  =  59,020: 
in  1807,  whites,  6,489;  free  blacks,  5,919 ;  slaves, 
65,367  =  77,768 :  in  1817,  whites,  7,375 ;  free 
blacks,  10,979 ;  slaves,  79,493  =  97,847  :  in  1827 
there  were  whites,  8,111;  slaves,  69,076;  free 
colourea,  15.411  =  92,631  :  in  1832,  slaves— males, 
38,121  :  fniKiUs.  21.932  =  63,056:  total  population 
about  ;i',t,i>ii(i.  Tlu'se  must  have  been  somewhat 
vague  estimates.  In  1836  the  numbers  are  said 
to  liave  been — general  population,  males,  5,926 ; 
females,  14,485  =  20,411;  negro  apprentices  (for- 
merly slaves),  males,  33,189;  females,  20,602  = 
53,791  :  total,  74,202.  It  is  alleged  that  a  large 
number  of  slaves  were  clandestinely  introduced  into 
the  colony  previous  to  emancipation  ;  certainly  there 
was  a  great  waste  of  human  life  shortly  before  that 
period. 

The  compensation  awarded  to  slave-owners  by  the 
British  parliament,  in  1834,  was— for  1,404  claims 
on  account  of  26,830  predial  slaves  attached  to  the 
soil,  £912,059;  for  ditto  non-attached— claims,  1,077; 
number  of  slaves,  7,594— £262,732  ;  for  non-predial 
slaves,  including  tradesmen,  overseers,  domestics,  &c. 
—claims,  l.'JOr,;  number  of  slaves,22,275— £811,.307. 
The  av,  ta-o  rate  of  |)ureliaso  was  thus  £38  per  head. 

Wluii  slave  emamipatiou  was  decreed,  the  Mau- 
ritius unviiiHiK  lit  (li'ti  iniinrd  to  attempt  providing 
asii]Mil\  ''I  i)>i  1;i1miui- li\  encouraging  immigrants 
from  I  >  i:      I       III  1^;  I,  the  number  introduced 

was  s.  .  :,i  ,  III,.!  ;  liiiii  >i  ar  to  year  there  was  an 
augnRuiaii..u  1.;  ;lo,s  x.iluable  class  from  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  who  were  under  indentures 
to  labour  a  fi.\ed  number  of  years,  and  then  to  be 
conveyed  back  to  their  native  country,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  the  local  government.  The  statistics 
of  this  population  movement  stood  thus  between 
1835  and  1852  :— Increase  by  arrivals  in  twenty  years 
was— males,  126,212  ;  females,  20,365  =  146,577  ; 
by  births— males,  5,850;  females,  5,455  =  11,311. 
The  decrease  by  departures— males,  31,912  ;  females, 
3,186  =  35,098  ;  by  deaths— males,  19,449  ;  females, 
3,157  =  22,606.  This  shows  a  severe  mortality 
among  an  adult  population,  arising  too  probably 
from  being  overworked  and  under-fed.  The  rate  of 
mortality  varied  from  two  to  eight  per  cent,  per  ann. 
and  I  understood  that  a  lady  was  learning  to  an- 
nounce vessels  under  the  instructions  of  the  far- 
sighted  Frenchman. 
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In  August,  1846,  the  resident  population  amounted  I  census  shows  the  number  of  fixed  inhabitants,  by 
to  158,462,  and  the  military  and  crews  of  the  mer-  districts,  at  180,823.  ExclusiveofPortLouis  (38,000) 
cantile   shipping,  to    2,627  =  161,089.      The    last    the  number  of  mouths  to  each  square  mile  is  158. 

Population  h/  District  Census  on  20th  November,  1851. 


Port  Louis  and  Vi- 1 

cinage-    ...       J 

ramplemousses,    N. 

„  South 

Riviere  du  Rampart 

P'lacq 

Grand  Port .... 
Savanne  


Black  River  . 
Pleins  Wilhems 
Moka  .... 


Total  Residents 


General  Population. 


Males.  Fern.    Total. 


Males.  Fem.    Total 


Males.   Fem. 


woe' 26,091 1. 54,497 


l,.3o9     1,293     i!,S6a    1,4.5S 
26,6.33  21,677  48,-330  64,285 


other 

Total. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

io,s2n 

29,248 

13,147 
8,675 
11,631 

20,661 
7,234 
2,980 

4,:i99 

49,909 
20,381 


3,580 
119,343 


I    2,14.i 
I  61,482 


*  Incluiling  Grand  River,  Vallee  des  Pretres,  and  Rochebois. 

Note. — The  military  population,  not  included  in  the  above,  c 
of  commercial  shipping,  1,1.!)9  :  grand  total,  183,508.    Total  India 

The  number  of  pure  white  inhabitants  is  not 
stated.  The  classification  of  population  according 
to  country,  shows,  of  the  British  race  born  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  their  offspring — males,  1,2G4; 
females,  683  =  1,947:  in  British  colonies — males, 
1,373;  females,  738  =  2,111:  in  France— males, 
635;  females,  242;  their  offspring— males,  313; 
females,  336  =  males,  948 ;  females,  578  =  1,526. 
Of  Africans  and  their  descendants,  102,993  ;  Asiatics 
and  ditto,  72,236  ;  Americans,  33  ;  not  stated,  1,583. 
Proportions  employed  in  commerce,  trade,  and 
manufactures,  20'2 ;  agriculture,  7  ;  other  occupa- 
tions, 21'7.  Proportion  of  insane  in  Creoles,  9  in 
10,000;  Africans,  22;  Hindoos,  &c.,  11.  Slind— 
by  classes,  and  to  each  10,000 — Creoles,  11  ;  Afri- 
cans, 66  ;  Hindoos,  7.  Number  of  deaf  and  dumb, 
107 ;  infirm,  3,214.  In  all  the  above  there  has 
been  a  progressive  increase  since  1846. 

The  number  of  apprentices  (formerly  slaves)  in 
February,  1835,  was— males,  18,049;  females,  12,979 
=  31,028:  children  born  between  1835  and  1846— 
males,  8,604  ;  females,  8,698  =  17,302.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1851,  this  class  of  the  population  numbered — 
males,  26,653;  females,  21,677  =  48,.330,  which 
shows  an  augmentation,  .since  1835,  of  17,302.  Had 
emancipation  not  taken  place,  the  decrease  would 
probably  have  been  equal  to  the  present  increase. 

State  of  Religion. — We  have  no  useful  or 
cheering  returns  on  this  important  subject.  The 
different  denominations  of  religion  are  stated  in  the 
census  of  1851,  to  have  been  professed  as  follows: — 
Church  of  England,  904 ;  Presbyterians,  71 ;  Inde- 
pendents, 1,032;  Protestant,  not  distinguished,  3,884; 
lloman  Catholics,  93,561 ;  Christians,  not  distin- 
guished, 1,052;  Mohammedans,  11,587;  Hindoos, 
48,838  ;  Boodhists,  1,241 ;  others,  3,487  ;  non-bap- 
tized, 3,718;  not  stated,  10,338  =  180,823. 


The  ecclesiastical  establisliment  paid  from 
the  public  revenues,  consists  of  a  bishop  and 
civil  chaplain  of  the  church  of  England,  one 
minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  a 
bishop  and  nine  priests  of  the  church  of 
Rome  :  the  bishop  receives  .£720,  and  the 
priests  £200  each  per  annum. 


si.-ited  of— males,  1,315 ;  females,  209  =  1,524 ;  crews 
population  in  1854— males,  96,142 ;  females,  25,131. 

The  statistics  of  education,  in  1854,  are 
thus  shown  : — 


Denomination 

No. 

Scholars. 

Total. 

1,809 
89 

908 
2,156 

296 

H 

of  Schools. 

Males. 

Fem. 

^ 

Government    .... 
Church  of  England      . 
Church  of  Rome.    .     . 

Private        

Royal  College      . 

23 

13 
32 

70 

1,441 

69 

475 

1,100 

448 

20 

453 

1,056 

£ 
4,635 

685 

Total 

3,035 

1,977 

.5,318 

5,320 

This  is  a  very  small  extent  of  instruction 
for  youth,  among  a  population  of  about 
200,000.  Allowing  one  iu  ten  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  education,  the  number  ought  to 
be  20,000,  instead  of  less  than  G,000. 

Education  is  little  attended  to  by  the 
planters;  and,  unhappily,  our  missionary 
societies  have  not  extended  their  valuable 
labours  to  the  Mauritius. 

There  are  several  newspapers — one  in 
French,  another  in  English,  and  a  third  in 
both  languages,  daily ;  one  weekly,  and  one 
bi-weekly.  A  good  almanac,  with  statisti- 
cal and  other  information,  is  published  an- 
nually. 

Government. — A  governor,  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  the  colonial  secretary, 
and  tlie  advocate-general,  form  an  Executive 
Council;  these,  with  the  addition  of  four 
official,  and  twelve  non-official  members 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  constitute  a  Legis- 
lative Council,  which  was  organised  in  1837. 

Military  Force. — A  detachment  of  artil- 
lery, and  two  of  H.M.  infantry  regiments. 
The  officers  receive  island  allowances  in 
addition  to  their  regular  pay. 
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The  revenue,  in  1812,  was  £112.000;  at  the  period 
ofemancipation(lS34),  £170,000;  itis  now  £370,000; 
of  this  sum,  custom  duties  on  imports  yield  £100,000 ; 
licenses  and  permits,  £100,000;  assessed  taxes, 
£40,000;  harbour  dues,  £16,000;  registrations  and 
mortgages,  £16,000;  postage,  £3,000;  fines  and 
fees,  £7,000 ;  and  other  minor  items.  The  local  ex- 
penditure is  less  than  the  income  by  about  £20,000. 
The  ecclesiastical  charges  are  but  £5,500;  educa- 
tion, £12,000;  police  and  gaols,  £26,500 ;  judicial, 
£30,000;  medical,  £10,000;  immigration  of  cooly 
labourers,  £50,000  (in  1854) ;  colonial  pay  and  al- 
lowances to  military,  £15,000;  contribution  towards 
military  expenses,  £20,000;  roads,  streets,  and  bridges, 
£12,000;  pensions  and  retired  allowances,  £10,000  ; 
public  works,  £18,000.  The  remainder  is  devoted 
to  the  civil  government.  Salary  of  governor,  £6,000. 
Municipal  income  of  Port  Louis,  £23,000  per  annum. 

Coiris. — Accounts  kept  in  British  money ;  all  sorts 
of  coins  are  in  circulation. 

Weights. — In  the  transactions  Avith  the  military 
commissariat  department,  imperial  weights  are  used. 
With  this  exception,  the  weights  in  use  in  this  island 
are  the  same  as  they  were  in  France  before  the  revo- 
lution, viz. — 100  lbs.  French,  poids  de  marc,  equal 
to  108  lbs.  English ;  and  the  same  proportions  in  the 
subdivisions,  which  are  the  ounce,  gros,  and  grains. 
16  ounces  make  one  pound,  8  gros  make  1  ounce,  72 
grains  make  1  gros.  The  quintal  is  100  lbs.  French. 
The  ton  is  20  quintals.  Sugar  is  reckoned  per  pound 
or  per  quintal ;  coffee,  per  bag  of  100  lbs.  (net 
French) ;  cotton,  per  bale  of  250  lbs.  Rice  is  sold 
per  bag  of  150  lbs. 

Measures. — In  the  transactions  with  the  military 
commissariat  department,  imperial  measures  are  used; 
but  the  measures  in  general  use  are  French.  The 
French  foot  is  to  the  English  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  92,89,  or  in  common  practice  of  16  to  15. 
12  lines  make  1  inch,  12  inches  1  foot,  G  feet  1  toise, 
5  feet  1  fathom.  The  aune  is  44  inches,  and  it  is  to 
the  English  yard  as  9  to  7.  Every  kind  of  cloth  is 
measured  and  sold  in  this  island  by  the  aune  or  ell. 
The  velt  is  equal  to  1  gallon  7  pints  4-5ths  English, 
but  it  is  always  taken  as  2  gallons  in  commercial 
transactions;  it  is  by  the  velt  that  every  liquid  is 
measured  here.  3  gills  make  1  pint,  2  pints  1  quart. 
4  quarts  1  gallon,  2  gallons  1  velt.  Nine  English 
quart  bottles  are  generally  considered  equal  to  a  velt, 
and  40  drams  to  1  gallon.  A  cask  measures  30  vclts. 
The  ton  of  sugar  is  2,000  ibs.  French  ;  ebony  wood, 
2,000  lbs.;  coffee,  1,400  lbs.;  cotton,  750  lbs.; 
cloves,  1,000  lbs.;  grain,  1,400  lbs.;  liquids,  120 
velts;  square  cut  timber,  32  cubic  feet;  boards,  380 
feet;  shingles,  3,300.  The  arpent,  or  acre,  is  100 
square  perches ;  the  perch  is  20  feet  French.  The 
tonnage  of  cases,  42  cubic  feet  measurement. 

CoMMEKCE,  (luring  the  Prcnch  find  Eng- 
lish occupation  of  the  island,  has  flourished, 

•  List  of  fruits  cullirated  at  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tius.— Mango,  chcrimolia,  ramboutan,  guava,  plan- 
tain, lime,  bergamot,  jambosa,  maholo,  Celebes 
mangostecn,  carambolc,  mammco,  .-.iiplo,  jack,  fig, 
Tartarian  mulberry,  vontac,  grri|H  ,  i  hdipihI.  ucit 
hovenia,    custard    apple,    allig;iii>i     ;  '      i- iie 

apple,  Chinese  guava,  lemon,  <iii  lu'i', 

jar  plum,  sapadilla,  European  plnm,  hiliniiii,  ilair, 
quince,  St.  Helena  almond,  voaviiig,  blackberry, 
pomegranate,  carandas,  Otaheite  chestnut,  sour  sop, 
iitchi,  hog  plum,  pink  guava,   orange,  mandarme, 


as  the  Mauritius  has  been  an  entrepot  for  1 
the  supply  of  goods  to  Madagascar,  Africa, 
and  other  places.     la  1S33  (previous  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery),  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports  stood  thus  : — 

Imports,  1833,  £577,420;  exports,  £639,910; 
tons,  72,000:  imports,  1855,  £1,500,000;  exports, 
£1,300,000;  tons,  166,000. 

The  imports  of  goods  in  English  ships  from  Great  ; 
Britain,  is  about  £450,000  per  annum.     Assuming 
the  population  to  be  now  185,000,  it  shows  an  im- 
portation at  the  rate  of  about  £2  10s.  per  head  an- 
nually. 

Tariff. — Custom,  duties  on  manufactures  of  silk, 
15  ;  of  woollens  and  leather,  10 ;  cotton  and  all  other 
textiles,  5 — per  cent.  Paper,  glass,  hardware,  cutlery, 
tea,  and  coffee,  10  per  cent.:  beer,  13s.  per  hogs- 
head; per  dozen  bottles,  9f/.;  wine  in  cask,  at  the 
rate  of  16s.  per  30  gallons;  in  bottle,  2s.  per  dozen; 
spirits,  6s.  per  gallon ;  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  ham, 
&c.,  4s.  per  cwt.  Unenumerated  goods,  ware,  and 
merchandise,  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  climate  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  various  descriptions  of  tropical  produce.'  Sugar 
has  long  been  the  staple  export  of  the  colony;  in 
1812-13,  the  exportation  averaged  700,000  (French); 
in  1820,  15,000,000;  in  1830,  67,000,000;  in  1832 
(the  highest  year  of  production  during  the  slavery 
period),  73,000,000;  in  1836,  63,000,000— lbs.  In 
consequence  of  the  abundant  supply  of  labour,  the 
sugar  cultivation  has  been  more  than  trebled ;  in 
1840-1,  the  crop  amounted  to  77,174,253 ;  in  1854,  to 
250,000,000— French  lbs.  To  furnish  this  large  supply 
other  species  of  culture  have  been  neglected,  and 
almost  every  article  of  food  is  imported.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  the  pro- 
duction, as  the  land — of  which  there  is  but  a  limited 
extent  available  for  sugar — cannot  be  replenished 
after  the  abstractions  caused  by  the  cane,  even  by 
the  aid  of  the  rotation  of  crops  recently  adopted,  or 
the  most  plentiful  supply  of  guano.  Despite  vacuum- 
pans  and  centrifugal  machines,  a  severe  reaction  may, 
ere  long,  be  looked  for  in  the  trade  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, unless  other  articles  of  export  be  developed, 
for  which  the  soil  and  temperature  are  adapted. 

Dependencies  of  the  Mauritius — Ro- 
DRiGUE,  Seychelles,  &c. — The  island  of 
Rodrigue,  the  Seychelles  islands,  the  Ami- 
rartte  isles,  Diego  Garcia,  &c.,  are  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  governor  of  the  Mauri- 
tius. Rodrigue,  about  300  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Mauritius,  in  19"^  13'  S.  lat., 
(about  twenty-six  miles  long  by  twelve  broad), 
is  mountainous,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
a  succession  of  hills,  clothed  with  verdure; 
conibava,  Brazil  cherry,  mangostcen,  Madagascar 
plum,  cocoa-nut,  cashew-nut,  bread-fruit,  sorindi, 
jubeb,  raspberry,  grenadilla,  cantor,  wampi,  sugar 
apple,  longane,  Indian  plum,  papaya,  shaddock, 
Madagascar  orange,  rose  apple,  aapota.  Cochin  Chi- 
nese ditto,  Chinese  plum,  double  cocoa-nut,  peach, 
rima,  Japan  medlar,  pine-apple,  strawbcry,  cacao,  In- 
dian fig,  cookia.  Spices. — l'epi)cr,  camphor,  tea,  sago, 
nutmeg,  clove,  allspice,  cinnamon,  coffee,  betel-nut, 
&c. — Wages  of  predial  labour,  13s.  to  I6s.  a  month. 
Bread,  21(1.  to  3rf. ;  meat,  Id.  to  Is.  per  lb. 


SEYCHELLES  ARCHIPELAGO. 


the  valleys  are  full  of  rocks  and  stones, 
■which  cover  the  surface  to  a  great  extent, 
leaving,  however,  a  large  portion  of  fertile 
soil.  This  is  cultivated  by  a  few  French 
colonists  from  the  Mauritius,  with  which  a 
constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  in  trans- 
porting turtle  from  the  former  to  the 
latter.  There  is  abundance  of  fish  around, 
but  it  is  singular  that  those  caught  outside 
the  reefs  in  deep  water  are  poisonous,  and 
several  sailors  have  died  from  eating  of 
them.  One  sort  taken  near  the  island 
resembles  a  whiting,  and  from  its  destruc- 
tive qualities  is  named  by  the  French  mart 
au  chien.*  The  early  French  settlers  nar- 
rate that  they  found  eels  of  an  exquisite 
flavour  on  the  island,  so  large  that  one  of 
them  was  a  load  for  tivo  men  to  carry.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  island  there  is  a  bay 
aflbrding  excellent  anchorage,  a  secure 
shelter  for  ships  of  all  dimensions,t  and 
abundance  of  wood  and  water.  The  air  is 
delightful,  the  water  clear,  the  vegetation 
luxuriant.  Rodrigue  is  useful  as  a  haven 
for  shipwrecked  mariners,J  and  likewise  as 
a  cruising  station. 

The  Seychelles  or  Mahe  Islands,  situ- 
ate to  the  northward  of  Madagascar,  between 
the  parallels  of  4°  and  5°  S.  lat.,  were  par- 
tially explored  by  M.  Lazarus  Picault,  in 
1743,  by  order  of  Mahe  de  la  Bourdonnais, 
the  famous  governor  of  the  ]\Iauritius  ;  but 
in  all  probability  they  were  previously  known 
to  the  Portuguese,  as  were  the  Amirantcs,  a 
lew  and  comparatively  insignificant  group, 
eighty  miles  distant ;  if,  however,  the  Portu- 
guese saw  them,  it  seems  strange  that  they 
were  not  explored,  as  we  should  then  have 
had  an  earlier  account  of  the  coco  de  mer 
peculiar  to  those  islands. 

The  Seychelles  capitulated  to  the  English 
in  1794,  after  which  their  flag  was  con- 
sidered neutral  by  the  English  and  French, 
when  belligerents  :  on  the  capture  of  the 
Mauritius,  these  isles  were  taken  possession 
of  as  a  dependency  of  that  colony,  and  have 
since  remained  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  agent  appointed  by  the  governor-in-chief. 

*  The  existence  of  poisonous  fish  has  never  been 
properly  accounted  for;  we   know   of  no  birds  or 
animals  that  are  poisonous ;  even  the  most  venomous 
snake,   when   decapitated,   is   good   eating.      Some 
think  that  the  fact  is  owing  to  copper  banks,  on 
which  the  fish  feed  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  those 
cavight  on  the  same  bank  are  at  one  time  poisonous 
and  at  another  edible.     Some  sorts  are,  howev 
poisonous  at  all  times,  and  I  have  seen  a  dog  die 
a  few  minutes  after  eating  one.     Mariners  ought 
reject  fish  without  scales,  unless  they  know  them  to 
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The  size  of  the  principal  islands  is  thus 
shown  : — 
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There  are  above  fifteen  smaller  islands, 
resting  on  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral. 

Mahe,  the  chief  island  in  the  group,  is  six- 
teen miles  long,  and  from  three  to  five 
broad,  with  a  steep  and  rugged  granitic 
mountain  in  the  centre.  The  town  of  MaM 
is  situate  on  the  north  side,  in  a  small  glen, 
irregularly  built,  and  containing  some  good 
houses;  the  principal  persons  being,  how- 
ever, in  the  environs.  The  scanty  population, 
when  I  visited  the  group  in  1825,  was — 
whites,  582  ;  free  coloured,  ii2S ;  and 
slaves,  6,058  :  total,  6,963.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  scattered  population  on  many  of  the 
flat  islands  spread  about  those  tranquil 
seas  ;  sometimes  on  approaching  one  of 
these  low  verdant  isles,  the  recent  creation 
of  the  coral  insect,  we  were  surprised  by  a 
boat  pushing  off  from  the  lonely  shore,  and 
a  dark-coloured  Frenchman,  or  Portuguese, 
would  come  on  board  our  frigate,  bringing 
welcome  presents  of  eggs,  milk,  and  fowls, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  island 
was  his  estate,  and  that  his  family  would 
receive  us  hospitably  if  we  would  land.  On 
several  of  the  Seychelles  and  Amirante 
group  we  found  no  human  inhabitants,  but 
abundance  of  hogs  and  goats,  as  also  papaws, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  other  edible  fruit ;  indeed  a 
cruise  in  the  Seychelles  archipelago  is  very 
charming  ;  the  beauty  of  the  skies,  the 
serenity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  purity  of  the 
breeze,  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  soft 
scenery  around.  The  oldest  resident  of  these 
peaceful  isles  never  witnessed  a  gale  of 
wind ;  but  the  sea-breeze  is  constant,  and 
tempers  the  heat  so  as  to  divest  a  nearly 

be  good  ;  and  a  silver  spoon,  if  boiled  with  the  fish, 
will  turn  black  should  it  be  noxious. 

t  The  squadron  which  was  collected  from  India 
and  the  Cape,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Mauritius, 
in  1810,  rendezvoused  here. 

t  A  vessel  from  Bombay  (the  Eklon),  laden  with 
cotton,  took  fire  at  sea  in  October  last  (1834),  and 
the  crew,  after  being  many  days  in  an  open  boat, 
reached  Rodrigue  when  almost  perishing,  and  from 
thence  the  Mauritius.  Cases  have  occurred  proving 
the  value  of  the  island  in  time  of  war. 


PRODUCTIONS  OF  THE  SEYCHELLES. 


vertical  sun  of  the  ill  effects  of  its  fervid 
rays.  I  spent  whole  days  wandering  from 
island  to  island  among  the  Seychelles  group, 
and  revelling  in  their  romantic  scenery, 
with  no  other  protection  from  a  tropical 
sun  than  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  yet 
j  without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  with  but  little  fatigue.  The  thermometer 
varies  from  84°  to  64°,  its  mean  being  70° 
to  72°;  the  healthiness  of  the  station  is 
indicated  by  the  great  age  and  large  families 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Although  the  bank  on  which  this  archi- 
pelago is  situated  is  of  coral  formation,  all 
the  islands  except  two  are  of  granite ;  huge 
blocks  of  which,  generally  piled  up  as  it 
were  in  a  confused  mass,  form  their  peaks, 
which  are  covered  with  verdure.  Lieutenant 
(now  Captain)  R.  Owen,  R.N.,  and  myself, 
with  a  party  of  seamen,  ascended  North  or 
Fearn  Island  after  two  hours  and  a-half 
difficult  climbing.  Towards  the  summit, 
for  many  feet,  there  was  nothing  but  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  piled  on  each  other  as  a 
number  of  paving-stones  would  be  on  an 
Irish  cearn ;  several  of  these  rocks  were  of 
the  magnitude  of  a  small-sized  house,  and 
some  so  nicely  poised  that  they  might  be 
moved  with  the  hand. 

The  Seychelles  possess  many  excellent 
harbours,  and  being  never  visited  by  torna- 
does, the  neighbourhood  is  frequented  by 
whalers  who  fill  up  their  vessels  rapidly 
with  sperm  oil.  The  inhabitants  cultivate 
cotton  of  a  superior  quality,  spices,  coffee, 
tobacco,  rice,  maize,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.,  and 
carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  numerous 
small  vessels  which  they  possess,  in  articles 
suited  to  the  Indian,  Mauritius,  and  Bour- 
bon markets.*  The  vegetation  around  is 
extremely  luxuriant;  the  most  remarkable 
specimen  is  the  coco  de  mer,  so  called  be- 
cause the  nuts  were  found  on  the  shores  of 
Malabar,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Maldive 
Islands,  many  years  before  the  place  of  their 
growth  was  ascertained  ;  each  nut  then  sold 
for  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  from  its 
supposed  medicinal  quality.  This  fruit  is 
confined  in  its  growtii  to  the  Seychelles, 
and  even  there  to  two  islands — Praslin  and 
Curieuse.  It  springs  from  a  species  of 
palm,  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  with  full 
leaves;  from  their  junction  hangs  the  nut, 
one  foot  long,  eight  inches  thick,  with  a 

•  Soine  ships  are  afraid  to  fish  on  this  bank,  the 
whole  being  very  violent  when  wounded. 

t  The  central  position  of  the  Seychelles  for  trade 
with   the    eastern    hemisphere,  is    thus    shown:— 


light-coloured  tasteless  jelly  in  each  of  the 
compartments ;  the  seed-vessel  is  about  two 
feet  long  and  three  inches  diameter,  studded 
with  small  yellow  flowers  issuing  from  a 
regular  projection,  which  resemble  those  of 
the  pine-apple.  The  smell  arising  from  the 
flower  is  by  most  Europeans  considered  in- 
tolerable, its  ofl'ensiveuess  increasing  the 
longer  the  flower  is  kept. 

Various  spices  grow  on  Mahe,  &c.,  such 
as  the  cinnamon  plant,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
pepper,  which  were  introduced  by  order  of 
M.  de  Poivre,  the  intelligent  governor  of  the 
Mauritius,  with  a  view  of  rivaling  the  Dutch 
in  the  Moluccas.  The  plantationf  was 
tended  with  great  care  as  a  national  under- 
taking, until,  at  a  critical  period,  the  French 
became  apprehensive  that  the  islands  might 
be  attacked  by  a  British  squadron,  when 
orders  were  given  by  the  governor  of  the 
Mauritius  to  surrouud  the  spice  garden  with 
bundles  of  dried  faggots,  and  other  com- 
bustible matter,  and  the  moment  a  British 
vessel  of  war  hove  in  sight,  to  set  fire  to 
the  whole.  A  large  vessel  shortly  after 
appeared  off  the  island  with  Enghsh  colours, 
the  spice  trees  were  immediately  burned, 
and  the  ship  of  war  came  into  ]\Iahe  har- 
bour, with  the  tricolour  flag,  it  being  a 
French  man-of-war  that  had  used  a  ruse, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  islands  had  a  Bri- 
tish force  on  them.  The  feelings  of  the 
French,  while  the  valuable  plantations  were 
being  consumed,  may  be  readily  imagined. 

Biego  Garcia,  about  four  degrees  from 
the  equator,  is  one  of  those  numerous  coral 
islands  with  which  tliese  seas  abound.  It 
contains  plenty  of  turtle,  and  has  a  few 
residents  from  the  ]\Iauritius. 

The  Amiraute  and  other  dependencies  are 
flat,  and  require  no  separate  notice.  The 
population  (chiefly  African)  of  the  thirteen 
islands  included  under  the  name  of  Seychel- 
les, was,  in  November,  1851 — males,  3,626; 
females,  3,185  =  6,811 :  of  these,  Mahe 
contained  5,541;  Praslin,  461;  Ladiguc, 
442 ;  the  Amirantes,  30 ;  Seven  Isles,  north- 
cast  of  Madagascar,  61 ;  Chagos  Archipe- 
lago, 334;  Rodrigue,  495;  Agalega,  242; 
Cotiny,  28:  totar  of  these  dependencies — 
males',  4,476;  females,  3,525  =  8,001. 

Should  a  British  trade  hereafter  arise  with 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Seychelles 
may  become  a  useful  entrepOt. 

Mahr  to  Madagascar,  570  miles;  Comoros,  828; 
Mauritius,  928  ;  Mombas,  9.30;  Delagoa  Bay,  1.800; 
liombay,  1,680;  Arabia,  1,230;  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
2,640  miles. 


SECTION 

This  singular-looking,  desolate  spot,  owing 
to  its  excellent  harbour  and  position,  lias 
from  an  early  date  been  an  object  of  at- 
traction for  commercial  pursuits.  When 
Constantino  reigned,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
a  great  city,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
title  of  "  Romanum  Emporium."  The  Mo- 
hammedans assert,  but  produce  no  proof, 
that  its  citizens  were  honoured  by  the 
preaching  of  Mohamet.* 

For  the  following  account  of  Aden,  and 
its  annexation  to  the  British  Crown,  I  am 
indebted  to  Captain  Haines,  the  really  es- 
timable though  unfortunatet  governor  of  the 
settlement  when  I  visited  it  in  1845  ij — 

By  the  "  doomsday-book"  of  Lahidge  it  appears 
that  about  A.n.  IHl  [a.d.  17(53],  "the  Sheikh 
Foudthel  ibn  Ali  ibn  Foudthel  ibn  Sellah  ibn 
Selira,  declaring  himself  the  chief  of  the  Abdali 
tribe,  and  throwing  off  all  subjection,  prepared,  in 
concert  with  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Yaffai,  to 
make  himself  master  of  Aden,  stipulating  first,  that 
they  should  enjoy  the  revenues  of  the  port  alter- 
nately. 

A.H.  1148,  Aden  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  two 
chiefs;  and  before  six.  months  had  elapsed,  the 
Sheikh  of  Lahidge,  whose  craftiness  fully  equalled 
his  courage,  turned  his  colleague  out  of  the  place, 
and  made  himself  sole  governor.  His  rapacity  and 
extortion  extinguished  the  few  sparks  of  commercial 
enterprise  yet  remaining,  and  from  this  period  may 
be  traced  the  rapid  downfall  of  Aden. 

Sultan  Foudthel  ibn  Ali  was  treacherously  killed 
by  the  Yaffai,  a.ti.  1155,  leaving  two  sons,  Abdel 
Kerim  and  M'Houssan,  and  two  daughters.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Abdel  Kerim,  who  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  during  which  Aden  was  governed  by  a 
favourite  slave.  This  sultan  deservedly  bore  the 
name  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  man,  but  the  spirit  of 
indolence  prevented  his  people  from  profiting  by  the 

*  Sultan  Selim  annexed  Egypt  to  his  dominions  in 
1517,  and  Suleyman  the  Magnificent  succeeded  him  in 
1520.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  SeUm  endea- 
voured to  annex  Arabia  to  his  dominions,  a  fresh  stimulus 
was  given  to  tlic  trade  of  Yemen  ;  and  during  his  adniinis- 

uponAil^i,  '  I  .  ijiil  station  from  whiili  nil  ilicir 
Indian  f.in-  I  ■  -  ''  pclitions  against  their  tui,,!,!;, i, I, 
rivals,  the  I'mnur,---.  win-  to  emanate.  Its  ini]iMil;nHv 
is  mentioned  by  that  ijuaint  old  historian  Ibn  Batiita, 
and  its  eventual  decay  was  doubtless  caused  by  the 
Turkish  evacuation  of  the  country.  In  1839  a  few 
aqueducts,  tanks,  and  ruined  towers  were  all  that  was 
left  to  mark  its  former  splendour.  IVIan  alone  had  not 
changed,  and  the  Bedouin  who  daily  enters  the  bazaar  of 
Aden,  is  in  all  respects  the  same  as  his  forefathers  were  a 
thousand  years  ago. 

t  Unfortunate  in  regard  to  pecuniary  defalcations, 
caused  by  native  treachery. 

J  Yemen  (in  which  Aden,  the  eye  thereof,  is  situated) 
is  thus  described  by  the  Arab  historian  Ab-el-Rahman  ibn 
Ali  Dthabi : — "  Yemen  the  blessed,  is  a  large  and  popu- 
lous country,  endowed  with  every  blessing  by  the  Al- 
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mildness  of  his  rule.  He  died  1172,  leaving  five 
sons,  viz.,  Abdul  Hadi,  Foudthel,  Nasser,  Ali,  and 
Ahmed.  Ali  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  on  his 
head  from  one  of  the  houses  in  Aden ;  Ahmed  died 
early  in  life;  and  Abdul  Hadi  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Tradition  relates,  that  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Kerim,  a  dispute  with  reference 
to  some  ground  took  place  between  the  Sayud  of 
Hydroos  and  the  sultan,  which  ended  in  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  Sayud  being  treated  with  great  severity. 
Fired  with  the  insult  to  his  sacred  calling,  the  Sayud 
implored  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
tyrant,  and  prayed  that  he  might  never  be  blessed 
with  ])osterity.  His  prayer  was  heard:  the  elder 
sons  of  the  family  had  no  children,  and  the  "fukht" 
or  tin-one  of  the  Abdali  chief  was  occupied  by  the 
descendant  of  his  younger  son,  M'Houssan  Foud- 
thel ibn  Ali,  who,  in  the  year  1190,  was  killed  by 
order  of  his  nephew  Abdel  Hadi.  In  this  year  the 
present  Sultan  of  Lahidge  was  born.  On  the  death 
of  Sultan  Abdel  Kerim,  A.H.  1172,  his  eldest  son 
Abdul  Hadi  succeeded  him,  and  reigned  nineteen 
years,  during  which  his  cousin,  Foudthel  M'Houssan, 
caused  him  great  trouble  and  annoyance.  Repeated 
insurrections  took  place,  and  Aden,  during  the  year 
1185,  was  stormed  by  Azab  Mukki  Akrabi,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  for  two  days,  when  he  was  driven 
out.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  became  un- 
able to  attend  to  public  affairs,  and  his  brother 
Foudthel  was  employed  in  keeping  the  tribes  in 
subjection. 

The  people,  however,  were  not  quieted  until  the 
instigator  of  all  disputes,  the  uncle  M'Houssan,  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  creeses  (or  daggers)  of 
the  sultan's  slaves,  in  1190. 

In  the  year  following  the  sultan  died  of  small- 
pox, with  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lahidge  and  surrounding  villages ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  though  Aden  was  crowded  with 
fugitives  from  the  interior,  the  disease  did  not  intrude 
within  its  limits. 

In  three  instances  since  Aden  has  become  a 
British  settlement  smallpox  has  appeared,  but  never 
spread ;  until  the  year  1845  afforded  the  melancholy 

mighty."  Sana  is  now,  as  formerly,  the  principal  town 
in  Yemen  :  it  is  termed  by  the  Arabs  the  "  Paradise  of 
the  earth,"  where  the  ark  of  Noah  rested  after  the  deluge, 
and  where  Ham  built  a  temple  and  constructed  a  well, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Mohammed,  or  one  of  his  suc- 
ns-ois.  A.  Hegira  921,  in  the  month  Suffer,  sixteen 
i  iiiiik    (Portuguese)  vessels   reached  Aden,   disembarked 

I  I I'-,  but  were  driven  out  again  by  the  Arabs.     This 

j  Mnhammidan  account  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Albu- 
.|Ufr(|ue,  who,  a.d.  1513,  invaded  Aden,  and  was  defeated 
with  threat  loss,  when  he  sailed  away  for  Camaran  Island, 

I  and  was  probahlv  the  first  European  who  navigated  the 
Red  .Sea.  A.  Hegira  923,  .Sultan  Selim  1.,  having 
overthrown  the  Mameluke  power,  determined  on  the  con- 
t|uest  of  Yemen,  collected  a  strong  force  at  Suez,  under 
Suleyman  Pasha,  who  made  himself  master  of  Aden.  A. 
Hegira  1019,  eighteen  Portuguese  vessels  again  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  take  Aden.  The  Turks  and  Arabs 
frequently  contested  the  possession  of  Sana  and  Aden; 
but  between  the  years  A.  Hegira  1043  and  1141,  the 
governing  family  of  Lahidge  threw  off  all  yoke,  declared 
Lahidge  and  Aden  free,  and  until  August,  1844,  no  de- 

'  rnand  for  tribute  was  ever  made. 
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proof  that  the  town  was  not  invulnerable  to  the 
assaults  of  infectious  disease,  the  smallpox  having 
(probably  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  popu- 
lation) sjjread  to  a  considerable  extent  amongst  the 
Jews  and  Mussulmans. 

A.H.  1191,  Abdul  Hadi  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Sultan  Foudthel  ibn  Abdel  Kerim,  who, 
after  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  sixteen 
years,  died  without  issue  (thus  verifying  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Sayud  of  Hydroos);  and  in  the  year 
1207  A.H.,  or  1791  A.D.,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Ahmed  ben  Abdel  Kerim  ibn  Foudthel  ibn  All. 

This  prince  I  saw  at  Aden  in  the  year  1820:  he 
was  then  a  very  handsome  man,  much  beloved  by 
his  people,  and  a  great  promoter  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  long-continued  years  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  that  preceded  his  reign  had,  however, 
made  the  people  habitual  marauders ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  for  Sultan  Ahmed  to  attempt  to  suppress  it.  It 
was  with  this  prince  that  Sir  Home  Popham  entered 
into  a  treaty  in  the  year  1800  a.d. 

After  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years,  this  sultan  died ; 
and  though  he  was  anxious  to  benefit  his  country, 
and  behaved  with  extreme  liberality  to  all  foreigners, 
he  left  not  one  single  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
name.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became 
avaricious  and  miserly,  and  his  successor  rejoiced,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  to  find  the  treasury  stored 
with  50,000  German  crowns. 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  A.H.  1235  (a.d. 
1819),  the  sultan  was  surprised  by  a  party  of 
8,000  Burlakis,  led  on  by  their  sultan  Abdulla  ibn 
Fureyd :  unable  to  resist,  he  agreed  to  pay  down 
7,000  German  crowns,  which  terms  were  accepted ; 
but  when  the  time  came  for  the  disbursement  of  this 
sum,  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  the  "  Burlaki  chief," 
ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  his  finances,  accepted 
half  in  goods,  and  returned  to  his  own  country, 
since  which  he  has  not  made  another  attempt, 
although  threats  have  been  held  out  of  attacking 
him  this  year. 

The  first  treaty,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  en- 
tered into  by  the  British  with  the  Sultan  of  Aden, 
was  that  of  Sir  Home  Popham,  in  1800-'l,  on  the 
part  of  the  governor-general  of  India  and  Sultan 
Ahmed  Abdel  Kerim,  the  uncle  of  the  present  chief. 
This  treaty  was  made,  doubtless,  for  political  as  well 
as  commercial  reasons ;  indeed,  we  availed  ourselves 
of  Aden  as  a  rendezvous  for  a  division  of  the  troops 
sent  under  the  command  of  General  Baird,  to  expel 
the  French  from  Egypt.  Colonel  Murray  com- 
manded this  portion  of  the  force,  which  remained  at 
Aden  some  time,  whilst  the  transports  watered  and 
refitted;  and  to  this  day  the  Arabs  remember  and 
speak  of  the  visit  of  the  English  with  pleasure. 
After  the  return  of  the  troops  from  Egypt,  Aden  and 
its  commercial  treaty  were  alike  forgotten,  except 
by  passing  vessels,  which  occasionally  watered  there  ; 
and  the  once  flourishing  city  had  already  sunk  into 
an  insignificant  village,  when,  in  1829,  some  coals 
were  sent  to  Aden  and  landed  on  Seera  Island,  for 
the  use  of  the  first  steamer  built  in  India,  the  l[uijh 
Limlsuij.  This  vessel,  on  her  arrival,  was  six  days 
and  a-half  taking  in  180  tons  of  coals,  owing  to  the 
indolence  of  the  natives  ,  who  could  not  be  induced 
to  work  cxcetJt  at  intervals,  notwithstanding  Sultan 
M'Houssan  Foudthel  had  promised  Captains  Pepper 
and  Moresby,  of  the  Indian  navy,  to  do  his  utmost 
to  expedite  the  coaling  of  the  steamers,  for  which  lie 
had  received  valuable  presents,  amongst  which  were 
two    6-poundcr  field-pieces,   with   train    complete. 


Owing  to  this  serious  detention,  and  to  the  distance  of 
Aden  from  Bombay,  Maculla  was  chosen  as  a  coaling 
port,  and  Aden  once  more  sank  into  oblivion. 

About  A.D.  1831,  Turki  Bilmass,  the  then  gov- 
ernor of  Mocha,  sent  a  brig,  with  a  mission  on  board, 
to  arrange  for  the  reoccupation  of  Aden  by  the 
Turks.  The  embassy  was  received  by  the  sultan 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  and  were  sump- 
tuously entertained ;  but  on  the  first  night  of  their 
arrival,  twenty-seven  of  their  number  were  treache- 
rously murdered  by  the  orders  of  the  chief,  and  the 
brig  escaped  to  Mocha.  Had  not  Mocha  been 
shortly  after  stormed  and  taken  by  Ali  ibn  Mejittel, 
the  Assyrian  chief,  Turki  Bilmass  would,  doubtless, 
have  brought  the  Sultan  of  Lahidge  to  a  heavy 
reckoning  for  this  base  and  perfidious  conduct. 

In  the  course  of  my  survey  of  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  I  found  the  Sultan  of  Aden  the  most  invete- 
rate plunderer  of  unfortunate  vessels  wrecked  on  the 
coast,  especially  in  the  instance  of  a  ship  from  Java, 
that  struck  on  one  of  the  rocky  patches  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  place,  and  ran  into  Aden  for  safety ;  in 
several  bugalows  that  ran  ashore  near  the  town ;  and, 
lastly,  in  the  case  of  the  Madras  ship  TJeriah  Dowlut, 
whose  crew  and  passengers  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity. 

I  had  reported  the  conduct  of  this  chief  previously 
to  government,  in  the  naval  department ;  but  on 
hearing  of  their  shameful  conduct  towards  the 
Deriah  Dowlut,  I  at  once  stood  over  to  Aden,  and 
whilst  surveying  its  harbour  trigonometrically,  per- 
sonally remonstrated  with  the  sultan,  telling  him, 
that  as  a  British  officer,  on  the  part  of  government, 
I  held  him  responsible  for  the  plundered  property 
which  was  then  selling  in  the  bazaars.  This  occur- 
rence was  duly  reported  by  me,  in  the  naval  depart- 
ment, to  the  Bombay  government,  who,  in  December, 
1837,  were  pleased  to  appoint  me  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  arrangement  of  British  affairs  at  Aden,  in  the 
following  points,  viz. — 

1st.  To  obtain  satisfaction  from  Sultan  M'Houssan 
for  his  unwarrantable  plunder  of  the  Deriah  Dowhd; 
and,  in  the  event  of  this  being  satisfactorily  arranged, 
to  obtain  Aden  bv  purchase,  if  possible. 

The  honourable  company's  18-gun  sloop  Coote 
was  at  that  time  at  Mocha,  and  I  was  authorised  to 
proceed  in  her  to  Aden.  The  Berenice  steamer  con- 
veyed me  to  Mocha,  when  I  immediately  shifted 
into  the  Coote,  and  weighing  a  few  days  afterwards, 
reached  Aden  on  the  2Sth  of  December.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  me,  I  received 
a  notification  from  the  sultan  that  he  would  meet 
me  on  the  4th  of  January  in  Aden,  on  which  day 
I  landed,  and  had  my  first  interview  with  him.  The 
sultan  strenuously  denied  all  knowledge  of,  or  par- 
ticipation in,  the  plunder — ofierlng  to  swear  on  the 
Koran,  and  calling  God  to  witness,  that  neither  he 
nor  his  tribe  had  anything  to  do  with  the  business. 
As,  however,  I  knew  the  very  godowns  in  which 
plunder  was  tlu  ii  Indued,  :iiid  I  had  seen  the  sale  of 
part  of  it  in  Aden  b;iz;Uir  previously,  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  protestations,  and  on  the  6tli  demanded 
12,000  dollars,  or  the  restoration  of  the  wliole  of  the 
property.  This  occasioned  great  excitement  in  the 
town  ;  but  1  persisted  in  my  demand,  although  every 
eflbrt  was  used  to  induce  me  to  change  my  decision. 
A  large  body  of  Bedouins  were  per])etually  paraded 
in  front  of  our  party,  which  consisted  of  Lieutenant 
Hamilton  (Indian  navy),  Dr.  Arbuckle,  and  myself, 
with  three  marines  in  a  storehouse,  and  some  threats 
were  held  out;  but  I  remained  firm  in  my  decision, 
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and  the  sultan  appeared  equally  determined  to  re- 
I  main  firm  in  his.  At  sunset  I  decided  upon  moving 
1  the  sloop  round,  under  the  pretence  of  her  being 
nearer  to  receive  me,  and  I  therefore  wrote  to  the 
sultan,  saying,  that  since  he  was  determined  to  grant 
no  satisfaction,  I  requested  that  my  note  might  bo 
sent  to  the  C'oote,  which  vessel,  on  its  receipt,  would 
come  round  to  Seera  to  receive  me ;  and  during  the 
interval  of  perfect  silence  which  prevailed  for  three 
hours  after  the  receipt  of  my  note,  we  prepared  to 
defend  ourselves  to  the  best  of  our  power. 

They  stopped  my  note,  and  begged  for  one 
hour  longer;  at  ten,  p.m.,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sultan  came  over,  attempting  an  apology  for  his 
father's  false  and  deceitful  conduct — offered  to  give 
the  required  articles,  which  was  done  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  10th  of  January;  but  many  having  been 
sold  in  Aden,  I  received  nominally  only  7,8081 
German  crowns'  worth  of  plunder,  and  a  bill  at 
twelve  months'  sight  for  4,191  German  crowns;  and 
thus  the  affair  was  peacefully  settled,  to  which  effect 
I  gave  a  certificate  to  the  sultan,  dated  the  11th  of 
January,  1838. 

Having,  after  considerable  labour  and  (if  we 
may  judge  from  the  murder  of  the  Turkish  commis- 
sioner) som.e  personal  risk,  accomplished  the  first 
part  of  my  instructions,  for  the  execution  of  which 
government  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with  their 
approbation,  I  then  commenced  the  more  delicate 
task  of  amicably  effecting  a  transfer  of  Aden  to  the 
British  government,  as  a  coal  depot  and  harbour. 

To  accomplish  this,  great  tact  was  required,  as 
the  sultan  possessed  all  the  cunning,  avarice,  and 
dishonesty  of  an  Asiatic, — was  notorious  from  child- 
hood for  treachery  and  deceit,  and  now  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  without  granting  an  equi- 
valent. The  fear  of  his  tribe  prevented  his  openly 
granting  the  place  to  the  British,  as  he  would  then 
have  to  divide  the  annual  sum  he  received  from  the 
government  amongst  them.  His  favourite  idea  was 
to  receive  in  secret  a  regular  stipend :  to  use  his 
own  words,  he  wished  for  a  monthly  sum  to  be  paid 
him  like  the  Nabob  of  Surat.  After  many  diflieul- 
ties  he  gave  me  the  promise  of  a  transfer  of  Aden 
on  the  arrival  of  troops  to  take  possession ;  and  it 
was  secretly  arranged  between  us,  that  he  was  to 
receive,  including  everything,  8,700  German  crowns 
per  annum.  He  declined  accepting  the  money  at 
once,  as  he  feared  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  h:' 
tribe ;  but,  in  writing,  he  gave  me  permission  to 
build  at  once,  and  to  send  up  troops  in  March. 

This  arrangement  was  concluded  on  the  23rd  of 
.Tanuary,  1838,  and  on  the  following  day  Sayud 
M'Houssan  Weiss,  Sultan  Ahmed  (the  sultan's  eldest 
son),  and  Hadji  M'Houssan,  were  directed  to  meet 
me,  to  be  personally  present,  and  to  witness  the 
sultan's  agreement  with  the  British. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  no  horses  came  for 
either  myself  or  my  party.  I  therefore  sent  my 
interpreter  to  inquire  into  the  cause,  and  pulled  up 
in  the  Coote's  pinnace  to  the  head  of  the  bay.  After 
passing  Ras  Hedjaf,  we  observed  the  interpreter 
with  spare  horses,  who  called  out  lustily  for  me  to 
pull  in  to  where  he  was,  and  on  doing  so  I  was  in- 
formed of  a  most  determined  piece  of  viUany  which 
was  to  be  attempted  to  secure  my  person  and 
papers.  The  plan  had  been  revealed  to  my  inter- 
preter by  a  female  slave,  and  corroborated  by  Kashed 
j  ibn  Abdullah ;  but  the  forethought  of  my  inter- 
[  prefer,  Mnlla  Jaffer,  defeated  their  purposes.  This 
villany  is  a  fact,  and  now  acknowledged  by  many 


at  Aden  ;  amongst  whom  are  the  Sayud  of  Hydroos, 
All  ibn  Bon  Bekr,  and  Hashed,  who,  on  his  d-eath- 
bed,  confessed  the  whole.  Their  words  to  me  were 
— "  God  truly  favoured  you  throughout,  or  you 
would  not  have  ruled  over  the  destinies  of  Aden 

The  worthy  Sir  Robert  Grant,  in  his  letter  on 
the  subject,  said,  that  "  this  villany  was  from  report, 
and  all  would  deny  it."  In  this  he  was  perfectly 
correct;  but  the  truth  is  now  known,  and  Sultan 
Ahmed,  from  fear  and  an  evil  conscience,  has  never 
entered  Aden  since.  It  was  strange  that  I  had  sus- 
picion of  treachery,  and,  on  pulling  up,  had  arranged 
with  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  that  in  case  of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs,  he  was  to  shoot 
Sayud  M'Houssan  Weiss,  whilst  I  was  to  fire  at  Sultan 
Ahmed ;  after  which  we  were  to  make  our  way  to 
the  horses,  and  thus  effect  our  escape.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  slave-girl  of  Hashed  and  Mulla 
Jaffer,  we  are  now  alive  and  well.  After  this  evil 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  son,  I  wrote  to  Sultan 
M'Houssan  to  inform  him  that  I  had  all  papers  con- 
nected with  the  transfer  safe  in  my  possession,  and 
should  proceed  to  Bombay  to  report  all  particulars, 
when  the  government  could  act  as  they  considered 
he  deserved. 

In  September,  1838,  I  was  again  sent  to  Aden  in 
the  honourable  company's  sloop  of  war  Coote,  with  a 
detachment  of  one  officer  and  thirty  Europeans  as  a 
body-guard,  and  accompanied  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Western,  of  the  engineers.  We  arrived  at  Aden  on 
the  24th  of  October,  and  I  wrote  to  the  sultan,  re- 
quiring him  to  give  up  Aden  at  once,  in  conformity 
with  tlie  treaty  of  the  January  previous.  I  pitched 
my  tents  on  Ras  Tarsheim,  and  the  following  day 
was  visited  by  Rashed  ibn  Abdullah,  and  a  Banian 
named  Damjee,  who  brought  me  a  message,  saying 
that  Sultan  Ahmed  would  not  give  up  Aden  or  the 
property,  unless  I  returned  him  the  bond  for  the 
4,191  German  crowns,  and  the  grant  of  Aden  given 
to  me  by  his  father.  He  himself  believed  that  gov- 
ernment did  not  require  Aden,  or  they  would  have 
taken  possession  of  it  in  March  ;  and  he  required  me 
to  produce  proof  that  I  was  authorised  to  receive 
Aden  in  the  name  of  the  British.  I  produced  my 
authority,  and  then  informed  Sultan  Ahmed  that  I 
required  his  father's  authority  for  his  conduct,  and 
that  I  awaited  a  reply  to  my  letter. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  Captain  Denton  sent  to 
Aden  for  sujjplies  for  the  use  of  the  Coote,  which 
were  refused,  and  he  was  not  allowed  water.  I 
wrote  to  the  governor,  telling  him  that  the  refusal  to 
sell  us  provisions  was  tantamount  to  a  declaration 
of  war,  and  that,  if  inclined,  I  could  with  ease  seize 
their  flocks  that  were  daily  sent  to  graze  outside. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Sultan  M'Houssan  Foudthel,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy : — "  Your  letter  has  reached  me,  and  I  un- 
derstand the  contents :  my  feet  are  bad,  and  I  can- 
not rise  from  my  couch.  My  agents  in  the  affair 
are  Ahmed,  who  is  now  with  you  in  Aden,  and 
others.  I  now  send,  and  I  pray  of  you  to  settle  this 
affair  as  may  be  most  advantageous  to  us  both." 
[Seal.] 
From  Sultan  Ahmed  I  also  received  the  follow- 
ing:— "May  God  be  with  you:  you  must  know 
that  your  letter  to  All  Abdullah  has  been  received, 
and  I  understand  it.  It  is  my  duty,  and  you  had 
better  take  care.  Sultan  M'Houssan  is  not  now 
above  me,  nor  are  his  answers  (to  you.)  If  you 
I  remain  quiet,  I  will  be  on  your  head   {i.e.,  I  will 
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protect  you.)  I  am  superior  to  you  as  well  as  to 
my  father.  If  you  come  to  the  gate,  I  will  permit 
you  to  enter,  and  then  be  upon  you  {i.e.,  protect 
you.)  This  is  the  language  of  my  Bedouins.  Sultan 
Ahmed  is  our  sultan,  and  we  are  his  servants.  If 
he  order,  we  will  obey,  and  he  upon  you  suddenly. 
— Signed  and  sealed  by  Sultan  Ahmed." 

With  this  letter  I  also  received  a  threat  that  our 
throats  should  be  cut,  and  our  tents  and  ships  taken 
by  boats;  and  as  it  was  evident  that  friendly  remon- 
strance was  of  no  avail,  I  determined,  for  the  safety 
of  life  and  property,  to  strike  my  tents,  and  remove 
to  the  ship.  On  the  20th  of  November,  to  my  sur- 
prise, the  Coote's  pinnace,  under  Lieutenant  Hamil- 
ton, was  suddenly  fired  upon  by  a  party  of  match- 
lockmen,  two  men  slightly  wounded,  and  the  boat 
shot  through  in  several  places.  This  act  was  without 
the  slightest  provocation  or  insult  on  the  part  of  the 
British.  I  had  certainly  prevented  their  date-boats 
from  entering  the  port  of  Aden,  in  return  for  their 
having  refused  supplies  to  the  Coote — a  measure 
which,  had  it  extended  to  their  whole  trade,  I  should 
have  been  fully  justified  in  adopting;  but  I  was 
an.\ious  to  gain  my  point,  viz.,  the  quiet  cession  of 
Aden  to  the  British,  after  a  promise  liad  been  made 
to  that  effect.  After  this  insult  had  been  offered, 
and  after  British  blood  had  been  spilt,  I  gave  the 
order,  in  my  letter  to  Com.  Penton,  dated  the  20th 
of  November,  1838,  to  stop  the  trade  by  every  means 
in  his  power. 

Repeated  sku-mishes  followed,  as  whenever  a 
boat  from  the  Coote  approached  the  shore,  she  was 
sure  to  be  fired  at.  A  native  boat  having  been 
seized  by  the  Coote,  was  fitted  out  at  my  request,  to 


*  (A)  "Sir, — All  negotiations  with  the  chieftains  of  the 
Abdullah  tribe  having  failed  in  bringing  them  to  perform 
their  written  promise  of  transferring  Aden  to  the  Bri- 
tish, and  their  having  declared  war  by  0])ening  tire  on 
the  honourable  company's  ship  of  war  Coote,  and  her 
boats, — in  fact,  after  all  reasoning  and  every  strenuous 
endeavour  has  been  employed  by  me  to  bring  the  deceitful 
md    dislionouraWe    tribe    to    their    senses    bv    mild    and 


evacuate  the  Rrounii  at  Aden  to  tlie  liritisli,  as  agreed  i 
under  the  sultan's  seal  in  January,  1838.  I  have  then 
fore  the  honour  to  request  that  you  will,  with  the  squiM 
run  uii>ler  yi>ur  cnniinand,  in  cn-nperatiun  with  the  lrn..| 


Secure  a  bugalow  belonging  to  the  sultan,  which 
she  captured,  and  I  had  her  fitted  as  a  mortar  boat. 
On  the  14th  of  December  the  Arabs  begged  for  a 
truce  of  two  days,  which  I  willingly  granted ;  but  it 
was  to  no  purpose,  as  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Somali  coast,  enclosing  a  letter  of  Ahmed  M'Hous- 
san's  during  the  interval.  This  letter  contained  the 
offer  of  a  bribe  of  200  German  crownc  to  Seyarat 
(on  the  opposite  coast),  to  induce  the  people  to  refuse 
us  water,  and  to  murder  any  European  who  landed. 
The  arrival  about  this  time  of  the  honourable  com- 
pany's schooner  Muhr,  and  the  barque  Ann  Crichton, 
laden  with  coal,  first  induced  the  Arabs  to  believe 
that  we  were  in  earnest.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
a  smart  and  very  gallant  skirmish  took  place  off 
Seera,  between  the  battery  on  the  Mole  and  the 
schooner  3Lihp,  with  two  gun-boats.  Two  English- 
men were  wounded,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty 
Arabs  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  16th  of  January 
the  following  squadron,  from  Bombay,  reached 
Aden  : — Her  Majesty's  ship  Volage,  28  guns.  Captain 
Smith;  her  Majesty's  ship  Cruiser,  16  guns;  with 
300  European  and  400  native  soldiers,  under  Major 
Bailie. 

I  immediately  sent  a  peremptory  letter  to  Sultan 
M'Houssan,  who  was  then  in  Aden  with  700  Bedouins, 
to  deliver  the  place  up.  The  answer  being  evasive, 
and  hearing  that  he  had  sent  for  1,200  Foudthlis,  I 
decidedat  once  on  bombardment  and  storm  of  the  town, 
and  wrote  the  letters  marked  A  and  B*  to  the  respec- 
tive military  and  naval  oflScers.  I  supplied  Captain 
Smith  with  a  plan  of  attack,  according  to  my  ideas, 
and  had  the  honour  to  take  the  Volage  to  her  posi- 
tion.    My  report  C,t  after  the  capture  of  the  place, 


Aden 


■ilintor 


measures,  I  have  the  honour 

rc(|ii.-t  yon  will,  witli  tin  tnr,-e  under  your  command,  in 
i.o]HT:itiMii  «iih  C^iplain  Smiili  ;uul  the  squadron  Under 
s  C'ljiuiianii,  ;iil(i}a  Midi  nua^ures  for  the  immediate  eap- 
re  and  (leeupatnin  ot  Aden  as  may  appear  to  you  botli 
ost  advisable.  There  are  several  Jews  and  Banians,  and 
few  Zoores  Arabs,  wlio  have  Ijeen  compelled,  contrary 


be 


ail  be  most  ha]>py  to  aflnrd  you  every 
my  power.  1  have  the  honour,  &c. 
AiNEs,  Political  Agent.) — Aden,  January 

I   iil'i  ,  i  i'  iM  sliding  the  military  force." 

i  i      ■     I      li      iin  to  inform  you,  for  in- 

jMVernor  in  council,  that 


>    there,   cor 

sisting 
refore 

1       ! 

rr. 

llie   squadron 
ili.ir  strongest 

S     ii.IlAINKA 

officer,  Aden." 

,   !                     ,1    lives  be  p 
f„rtune  slmnld  place  the  sul 
or  sayuds,  in  our  possession 
that  any  individual  so  cupn 
decision  regarding  tlicm.      i 

the    i„e;,Ht,.-     nl     ll„      |,1,H- 

afford  Min     ■•.■,   ii:!-iM,  .■ 

a  thor..i,_<     1  .,.-  :•  .1  ■      ..| 

accompany  llie  c; 

1  , , 

battery.     1  haw  i 
Political  Agent. .      .      ..  ] 
"To  Capt.  Smith,  11. .M. a.  I 

■olayc. 

and  sen 

(B)  "  Sir, — All  negotiations  having  failed  in  obtaining 


,,     ■■<■•.        !'■■     .'    .   .  ..    I      ,    M       ■       ;       ■      :,,       .1,    !  'h      li      I 

'"■  ""I    ■'   -'■■■"■'    '" !'■■""  '■■■'-'"■'    M"l"ll..ii,  .:,jing 

!,  >  M„ly  wauled  time  In  obtain  lieilouins.  and  tluy  were 

I  I  iring  the  great  guns  for  service.  In  consequence  of 
iliiivc  information,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  lose  no 

n  in  capturing  it,  more  particularly  as  we  had  but  a 
1.  M  il  iv-.'  ualiT  for  the  troops,  and  therefore  wrote  the 
Kit'  1  1  ik..l  No.  3  Political,  to  Major  Bailie  [marked  B, 
iihI  :i\.ii  111  previous  note.]  In  offering  an  opinion  on 
ilu  pi, ,11  1,1  aitock,  I  gave  to  Captain  Smith  a  rough  sketch, 
laying  the  Coote  close  to  the  battery,  with  the  troops  to 
storm,  in  two  divisions,  when  the  fortifieations  were  de- 
stroyed. This  idea  was  followed  in  the  attack,  with  the 
only  exception  of  Captain  Smith  wishing  to  place  his  own 
ship  where  I  placed  the  Coote,  and  the  latter  in  Hakat 
Bay.  Captain  Smith  accepted  my  services  in  taking  his 
ship  in,  and  I  feel  proud  to  say  that  he  was  pleased  with 
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■will  explain  what  was  done  at  the  time.  The  loss 
was— fifteen  killed  and  wounded;  amongst  the 
latter,  Lieutenant  Nisbett,  I.N.,  severely,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  mere  bruise  from  a  ball  that  first  struck 
the  capstan  of  the  Volaye.  The  loss  of  the  Arabs 
was  150  killed  and  wounded. 

Aden,  when  captured,  was  defended  by  700 
fighting  men  from  the  interior.  It  was  a  miserable 
village,  of  about  600  huts  (belonging  principally  to 
Jews),  situated  within  the  largest  crater,  with  stu- 
pendous natural  battlements  surrounding  it.  The 
dilapidated  remains  of  former  magnificence  were  in 
many  places  visible.  Three  braSs  guns,  sixteen  to 
seventeen  feet  in  length,  and  conveying  a  ball  of 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds,  cast  in  Anno 
Hegira  901,  and  mounted  on  rude  carriages,  were 
found,  and  presented  by  the  captors  to  her  Majesty. 
Their  united  weight  was  nearly  sixteen  tons. 

My  first  object,  after  the  taking  of  Aden,  was  to 
keep  all  the  tribes  quiet  until  the  troops  had  thrown 
up  temporary  defences,  in  which  I  succeeded; 
the  field-works  and  redans,  with  the  ditch,  were 
erected  by  Lieutenant  Western,  of  the  engineers, 
on  the  line  of  the  old  Arab  wall  (the  Durub  el 
Huraibi.)  Fortunately  these  temporary  works  were 
completed  before  the  Arabs  had  been  brought  over, 
by  the  influence  of  the  sultan,  to  make  one  more 
struggle  for  the  recovery  of  Aden.  On  the  morning 
of  the  11th  of  November,  1839,  the  wall  was  attacked 
by  a  body  of  about  5,000  men,  who  were  defeated, 
with  a  loss  of  200  men  killed  and  wounded.  Some 
days  after  this  defeat  the  sultan  wrote  to  me,  saying 
— "  You  have  thrown  dust  in  our  eyes.  You  have, 
by  kind  words  and  gifts,  blinded  us,  whilst  you  were 
throwing  up  forts  to  destroy  us.     O,  commander, 

the  position  I  gave  her.  Everything  being  prepared,  with 
the  troops  in  the  boats  under  cover  of  the  ships,  and  the 
reserve  on  board  the  honourable  company's  sloop  Coote, 
tlie  Volage  stood  in  and  took  up  a  position  at  9.30  a.m., 
within  300  yards  off  their  strongest  battery.  Tlie  Cr^iiscr 
ten  minutes  after  took  up  her's,  as  did  the  schooner  Make, 
in  Hakat  Bay.  The  fire  of  the  three  vessels  was  tre- 
mendous and  destructive.  Tlie  battery  and  town  were 
soon  brought  down,  but  still  the  defenders  of  Seera 
lay  under  cover  of  the  point,  ready  to  fire  on  the  troops  as 
they  pushed  off.  The  Make  schooner  weighed  and  took 
up  another  position,  flanking  the  Bedouins  at  fifty  yards 
distance,  when  the  fire  on  her  was  very  heavy,  but  her 
return  soon  drove  them  out,  and  they  retreated  and  fired 
from  every  cover  they  could  find,  until,  from  the  cross-fire 
of  the  Volage,  Cruiser,  Coote,  and  Make',  and  bomb- 
vessel,  they  were  afraid  to  show  themselves.  At  11.45, 
the  troops  left  in  two  divisions,  each  party  landing  nearly 
at  the  same  interval,  and  met  with  but  little  opposition,  the 
sultan's  sons  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Bedouins  having 
retreated  out  of  the  town  on  the  boats  pushing  off  for  the 
shore.  About  ten  minutes  after  landing  the  British  flag 
was  hoisted  on  the  sultan's  palace,  and  about  12.30  the 
boat  of  the  Make  schooner,  and  one  from  the  Volage, 
took  possession  of  Seera,  hoisted  the  union-jack,  and 
took  139  prisoners,  who  were  marched  into  the  town.  I 
could  not  but  admire  the  splendid  fire  from  the  shipping 
and  mortar  vessel,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  little  Make' 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  every  person  ;■  and  it  is  only 
wonderful  how  the  prisoners  lay  so  close  under  the  rocks, 
or  that  any  of  them  escaped.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  regular  than  the  landing ;  the  men  were  steady  to  a 
degree  ;  they  behaved  with  courage  and  stormed  the  place 
gallantly  ;  but  what  is  still  more  to  be  admired,  and  a 
greater  proof  of  their  discipline  is,  that  after  landing, 
neither  male  or  female  was  molested.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  British,  as  will  be  seen  by  Major  Bailie's 
letter,  which  I   have  the  honour-  to  forward,   was  very 


l)ity  me ;  for  it  is  the  fault  of  my  tribe !  Forgive 
me,  and  restore  me  mv  pension."* 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1840,  and  the  10th 
Mohurrun,  1256  A.n.,  Sultan  M'Housean  Foudthel 
wrote  to  the  Bombay  government,  and  acknowledged 
the  grant  of  the  bond,  asserting  at  the  same  time, 
incorrectly,  that  I  had  extorted  it  from  him,  when, 
in  reality,  he  sent  it  to  me  in  secret  from  Lahidge. 
This  he  also  acknowledges  under  his  own  hand,  as 
follows  : — "  A  great  number  of  Arabs  having  assem- 
bled, I  informed  Commander  Haines  that  I  would 
apprise  them  of  the  engagement  ayreed  tcpou  between 
us  and  that  officer,  and  impress  upon  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  arrangement;  but  he  did  not  consent  to  it. 
He  resolved  upon  hostilities,  plundered  our  houses, 
killed  our  subjects,  and  carried  off'  our  property." 

This  letter  acknowledges  the  transfer ;  but  the 
latter  part  is  untrue,  as  hostilities  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  a  body  of  men  in  the 
town  to  defend  the  place,  and  whose  only  object  in 
soliciting  further  delay  was  to  give  time  for  their 
Foudthli  friends  to  enter  and  strengthen  the  garri- 
son. Whilst  the  crafty  Sultan  M'Houssan  was  writing 
to  me  repeatedly  for  forgiveness  after  his  first  attack, 
nay,  whilst  he  was  writing  the  letter  above  quoted, 
he  was  engaged  in  secretly  congregating  the  tribes 
to  renew  the  attack  upon  Aden.  A  second  attempt, 
with  a  force  of  four  to  five  thousand  men,  was  made 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1840,  and  again  defeated,  with 
great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  whilst  the  British 
had  only  six  wounded.  This  second  defeat  exas- 
perated the  sultan  beyond  measure ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  significant  proof  he  had  received  that 
a  good  look-out  was  kept,  and  that  my  information 
regarding  his   movements  was  invariably  true,  he 


trivial  until  the  unfortunate  insurrection  of  the  prisoners 
from  Seera.  The  killed  and  wounded,  including  navy  and 
army,  are  fifteen  ;  eight  of  these  casualties  occurred  after 
the  place  was  in  our  possession.  The  loss  of  the  enemy 
has  been  very  severe  ;  139  are  now  said  to  be  missing, 
besides  many  wounded  ijiland ;  and  we  have  twenty-five 
men,  two  severely  wounded,  to  return  inland.  Among 
them  is  one  chieftain,  Sheik  Rugguh  Hazzabee,  and  All 
Salaan,  a  nephew  of  the  sultan.  I  have  supphed  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  with  food  and  everything  to  make 
them  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  admit  of,  and 
they  receive  kind  medical  attention  from  Dr.  Malcolmson, 
of  the  24th  regiment.  I  have  also  given  a  few  dollars 
for  the  support  of  their  families.  My  best  thanks  are 
due  to  Captain  Smith,  the  senior  naval  officer,  for  most 
willingly  attending  to  every  suggestion,  and  particularly 
in  preventing  his  men  from  plundering  and  insulting  the 
people.  My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  Major  Bailie 
for  his  kind  attention  to  my  request  both  at  the  period 
of  storm  and  afterwards.  The  inhabitants  were  driven  for 
safety  to  the  Musjud  el  Hydroos,  where  a  strong  guard 
was  placed  by  Major  Bailie  for  their  security.  On  the 
day  after  the  storm,  the  inhabitants,  afraid  to  return  to 
their  houses,  would  not  do  so  until  I  reasoned  with  them 
and  informed  them  I  was  about  taking  up  my  quarters  in 
the  town.  It  would  appear  like  presumption  in  me  to 
point  out  peculiar  instances  of  merit ;  1  therefore  leave  it 
to  the  senior  naval  and  miUtai-y  officers  to  do  so;  and 
merely  state  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  British 
soldiers  and  sailors  covdd  not  have  behaved  better.  I 
have  the  honour,  &c.  (Signed,  S.  B.  Haines.) — Aden, 
25th  January,  1839. 
"  To  J.  P.  Willoughby,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government." 
*  The  pension  had  been  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  occupation  of  Aden,  according  to  the  original 
terms,  viz.,  8,700  dollars  per  annum  ;  and  this  of  course 
was  stopped  when  Aden  was  attacked  by  order  of  Sultan 
M'Houssan. 


determined  upon  a  third  attack,  which  was  duly 
notified  to  me  by  my  confidential  agents  inland. 
About  fourteen  days  previous  to  the  time  fixed 
upon,  I  stopped  all  communication  with  the  interior, 
the  interim  being  employed  in  stationing  a  block- 
boat  to  protect  the  left  flank,  and  constructing  some 
small  towers  for  extra  guards.  My  closing  the 
roads  was  a  measure  that  the  sultan  had  never 
thought  of.  He  had  considered  that  we  could  not 
subsist  without  supplies  from  the  interior,  and  my 
now  cutting  oS'  all  communication,  filled  him  with 
dismay.  On  the  5th  of  July,  1840,  at  forty-five 
minutes  past  two,  A.M.,  the  third  attack  took  place, 
the  Arab  force  mustering  fully  5,000  men,  under 
their  principal  chiefs,  with  the  sultan  of  the  Foudthli 
tribe,  and  Sultan  M'Houssan's  eldest  son  Ahmed 
leading  them.  They  advanced  with  their  usual  im- 
petuosity, when  a  sudden  and  unexpected  fire  from 
!  the  block-boat,  within  a  distance  of  twenty  yards, 
j  and  the  gim-boat  within  a  hundred  yards,  staggered 
,  them,  whilst  the  fire  from  the  wall  completed  their 
discomfiture,  and  they  retreated  with  a  loss  of  one  of 
their  principal  chiefs,  and  nearly  300  men,  witliout 
the  slightest  injury  having  been  sustained  by  the 
British. 

This^  defeat  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  interior 
chieftains,  that  many  of  them  swore  never  again  to 
risk  their  lives  in  attacking  Aden.     I,  of  course,  was 

*  "  This  treaty  is  made  by  Sultan  M'Homsan  Foud- 
thel,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  tribes  of  the  Azeebi 
and  Selamee,  on  their  visit  to  Aden  on  Saturday,  the 
27th  day  of  Shai  el  Hadz  el  Haram,  1258.  — Being 
anxious  to  make  peace  with  the  British  government,  Cap- 
tain Stafford  Bettlesworth  Haines,  in  the  name  of  the 
British  government,  has  given  his  consent,  and  has  made 
peace  with  Sultan  M'Houssan  Foudthel  and  liis  adhe- 
rents ;  and  on  this  treaty  has  Sultan  M'Houssan  Foudthel 
placed  his  seal,  and  Captain  Stafford  Bettlesworth  Haines, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  has  set  his  seal. 
Inasmuch  as  peace  is  good  and  desirable  for  both  parties, 
the  Sultan  M'Houssan  Foudthel  of  Lahidge,  in  the  name 
of  himself,  his  heirs,  successors,  and  the  tribes  of  Selamee 
and  Azeebi,  and  Captain  Stafford  Bettlesworth  Haines, 
on  the  part  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria I.,  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have  made  this 
holy  agreement,  that  between  the  two  governments  shall 
exist  a  firm  and  lasting  friendship  that  shall  never  be 
broken  from  the  beginning  unto  the  end  of  all  things; 
and  to  this  agreement  God  is  witness.  Article  1st.  In 
consideration  of  the  respect  due  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Sultan  M'Houssan  Foudthel  agrees  to  restore  the 
lands  and  property  of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the  late 
Hassam  Abdulla  Khateel,  agent  to  the  British  at  Lahidge, 
after  such  property  shall  be  proven.  But  the  Sultan 
M'Houssan  expects  in  return,  that  certain  revenue  and 
territorial  books  styled  Deiras,  said  to  he  in  the  possession 
of  the  Khateel  family,  should  be  restored  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Lahidge,  and  then  their  persons  shall  be  safe 
should  they  wish  to  go  inland.  Article  2nd.  The  sultan 
will,  on  the  same  consideration,  and  has,  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  settled  all  claims  made  by  Shumaiel  the 
Jew.  And  he  will  also  attend  to  all  claims  that  may  be 
brought  against  liini  during  his  fifteen  days'  ri'sidciice  in 
Aden.  Article  ?,r,l.  Su,!,  (,;,„-;(  ,!iili,-  :,s  .h;.ll  !„■  licrc- 
after  specified  sli.i II    1"   ■    .1.1.1    l.\    ih.     --.Ii m,    yAu<  l.iiuls 


every  means  in  l.i,  |"n\r,,  i.,,.ilii  ii,  ihr  niin. 'imvc  of 
merchants;  and  lie  shall,  in  rclurii.  In-  rTii]Mi\\(  ti-il  to 
levy  a  moderate  export  duty.  Arlnlr  Uh.  Tlir  sultan 
engages  to  permit  British  subjects  tn  vi-il  I.nlii.l^jc-  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  to  protect  llicui,  .cllnwinn  tole- 
ration of  religion,  with  the  exception  of  burning  the  dead. 
Article  ttth.  Should  any  British  subject  become  amenable 
to  the  law,  he  is  to  be  made  over  to  the  authorities  at 


graciously  pie 
541  German  crnn  i 
and  amicably  I- 
hering  to  the  t.n, 
1813,  especially  -^. 
worth  Haines,  Ks 
political  agent   at  Aden, 


nthly  salary  of 

1-  !  .niifiiiuc  to  act  honestly 
r:  I:  h.  ia  rviTy  rttspcct  ad- 
1  inl  il.iii.l  I'Vbruaiy  11th, 
U  lii.n.i  to  Stafford  Bcttles- 
n    m    the    Indian    navy,    and 

hereby  solemnly  attest   the 


religious  sincerity  thereof;  and  moreover  declare  that 
in  all  things  relating  to  the  peace,  progress,  and  pros- 
perity of  Aden,  I  will  use  every  effort  to  arrest  calamity, 
and  lend  my  utmost  aid  to  support  the  interest  of  the 
British  flag;  and  I  will  conform,  in  all  intention  and 
purpose,  to  the  articles  specified  in  my  late  bond  dated 
February  llth,  1843.  I  further  bind  myself  by  oath, 
that  should  any  breach  of  faith  or  trespass  on  the  afore- 
said  bond,  either  as  concernmg  myself,  children,  chiefs,  or 


abused :  my  conduct  was  considered  treacherous,  as  [ 
"  I  had  prevented  their  entering  Aden,  whilst  I  was 
preparing  traps  for  their  destruction;  and  imme- 
diately after  they  were  driven  back,  I  opened  the 
gates  for  trade  as  usual:"  in  addition  to  which,  I  had 
blockaded  the  Foudthli  sultan's  bunder,  cut  off  his 
annual  supplies,  and  knocked  down  his  castle, — a 
mode  of  retaliation  so  effective,  that  I  persevered  in 
it  until  he  sued  for  peace.  \ 

After  the  third  defeat,  repeated  applications  for 
peace  were  made  by  the  sultan,  always,  however, 
with  the  proviso  that  the  pension  was  to  be  restored. 
This,  however,  was  declined  until  they  had  by  their 
peaceful  behaviour  given  proof  of  tlieir  good  inten- 
tions; whilst  I  adhered  to  the  original  determina- 
tion that  two  sons  of  the  sultan  should  be  sent  in 
as  hostages.  On  the  10th  September,  1841,  a  body 
of  perhaps  400  men,  just  as  it  was  dark,  crept  close 
to  the  wall  and  fired  at  the  sentries,  fortunately 
without  effect.  The  return  fire  killed  and  wounded 
eleven  men  and  three  camels. 

From  the  10th  September,  1841,  Aden  has  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet ;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  1843,  Sultan  M'Houssan  entered  Aden  and 
sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  though  the  ques- 
tion of  the  pension  was  reserved  for  the  future 
decision  of  the  government.  The  annexed  treaty,* 
marked  (D),  was  then   agreed  on  between  Sultan 

Aden,  and  in  Uke  manner  are  the  subjects  of  the  sultan 
to  be  made  over  to  his  jurisdiction.  Article  6th.  The 
bridge  of  Khor  Maksa  is  Enghsh  property,  and  as  such, 
shall  be  kept  in  order  by  them  ;  but  should  it  be  proved 
that  it  is  destroyed  by  the  followers  of  the  sultan,  he 
shall  repair  it.  Article  7th.  The  sultan  binds  himself,  as 
far  as  he  can,  to  keep  the  roads  clear  of  plundering  parties, 
and  to  protect  all  merchandise  passing  through  his  terri- 
tories. Article  8th.  British  subjects  may,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  sultan,  hold  in  tenure  land  at  Lahidge, 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
may  the  ryots  of  the  sultan  hold  property  in  .\den,  sub- 
ject to  the  British  laws.  Article  9th.  Such  articles  as  the 
sultan  may  require  for  his  own  family  shall  pass  Aden 
free  of  duty ;  and,  in  like  manner,  all  presents  and  all 
government  property  shall  pass  the  territories  of  the 
sultan  free  from  transit  duty.  Article  lOM.  With  re- 
gard  to  the  stipend  of  the  sultan,  it  entirely  rests  with 
Captain  Haines  and  the  British  government.  The  sultan 
considers  the  British  as  his  true  friends  ;  Ukewise  the 
British  look  upon  the  Sultan  of  Lahidge  as  their  friend. — 
This  treaty  is  concluded  on  the  llth  day  of  Shai  Mohur- 
run  el  Haram  Aslioor,  in  the  year  of  the  Hcgira  1258 
(llth  February,  1843.)— Signed  and  sealed  by  SuLTAK 
M'Houssan  Foudthel,  Stafford  Bettlesworth 
Haines  (Captain,  Indian  Navy),  Political  Agent, 
Aden."  A  further  bond  was  obtained  by  Captain  Haines 
from  Sultan  M'Houssan  prior  to  granting  him  his 
monthly  salary,  after  his  repeated  attacks  on  Aden. — "  The 
right  honourahle  governor-general  of  India  having  been 
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M'Houssan  and  myself,  dated  11th  February,  1843; 
but  it  was  not  until  February,  1844,  that  the 
monthly  stipend  of  541  German  crowns  (equal  to 
his  former  pension)  was  granted ;  and  through  the 
kindness  and  generous  liberality  of  the  government, 
he  received  at  the  same  time  one  year's  back  pay, 
he  having  entered  Aden  to  sue  for  peace  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1843.  Prior  to  paying  this  treacherous  old 
chief  his  pension,  I  considered  it  advisable  to  further 
ensure  his  fidelity  by  an  additional  bond  to  the 
treaty  of  the  11th  February,  1843  (11th  Shai  Mo- 
hurrun  el  Haram  Ashoor,  1258.)  This  second  bond 
is  stringent  in  the  extreme,  and  dated  20th  Feb- 
ruary, 1844.     [See  Note  below.] 

The  principal  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aden  are  as  follows  : — The  Abdali  tribe,  amounting 
to  about  4,000  fighting  men;  Foudthli,  3,100; 
Houshebi,  6,000;  Shezebi,  4,000;  Yaff'ai,  49,000; 
Ourlaki,  12,000;  Joud,  or  Ratfan,  8,000;  Ameer, 
4,000  ;  Allooi,  500 ;  Subehi,  10,000  ;  Dathun, 
4,000 ;  Oudelli,  2,500  ;  Resass,  6,000  fighting  men. 
Of  these,  the  Abdali  tribe  is  subdivided  into  thirty 
clans,  viz.,  the  j\zeebi,  400  men  (Sheikh  Azabe) ; 
Muntsir,  100  (Hussein  Muntsir),  Sowayhthi,  70 
(Isslim  Soin)  ;  residence,  Feeoush :  Dunnum,  30 
(Abi  Ba  Saleh)  ;  Feeoush :  Badtha  Batan,  90 
(Mohammed  Selhah)  ;  F'eeoush :  Harraina,  20 
(Aouth  Syud) ;  Harraina  :  Musheheira,  80  (Aouth 
Saleh);  Durrb:  Ambutein,  30  (Nassebin  Abdul- 
lah) ;  Durrb :  Al  Mehella,  200  (Saleh  Mohammed 
Abdullah)  ;  Mehella  :  El  Asaisa,  40  (Foudthel 
Ali);  El  Wahul:  Ahl  Seyla,  120  (Foudthel  Hy- 
dera);  Seyla:  Beit  Eyath.  200  (Homeidi)  ;  Eyath : 
Al  Sumsam,  10  (Nassur  Foudthel  Sumsam) ;  Sum- 
sam :  Bin  Seloon,  120  (Hydera  bin  Salem) ; 
Ober  e  Seloon  :  Bin  Dthuroob,  30  (Murmish 
Dthurbee)  ;  Ober  e  Seloon :  Saadryn,  200  (Mo- 
hammed Syud  Miswad) ;  Saadvn  :  Shudtheif,  no 
fighting  men  (Ali  bin  Ismail)  ;  Shudtheif:  Haskie, 
100  (Sheikh  Mukbil  Hadi  el  Azidi) ;  Haskie :  El 
Hejjil,  100  (Saleh  Selhah) ;  El  Hejjil :  El  Kidam, 
200  (Foudthel  e  Noin) ;  El  Kidam:  El  Hassaini, 
30  (Mohammed  Kumesh) ;  El  Hassaini :  El  Selam, 
70  (Selhah  bin  Ahmed);  Mujhafla :  El  Deyyan, 
70  (Mausur  bin  Ali)  ;  Hurran  :  Thaleb,  150  (Ali  bin 
Abdullah  Kaisi);  Thaleb:  El  Hammera,  400  (Salem 

any  other  person  or  persons  of  any  tribe,  or  those  in  my 
pay,  or  any  individual  whomsoever  in  any  way  or  by  any 
means  connected  with  my  government  or  my  jurisdiction, 
or  should  one  or  any  of  the  aforesaid  persons  be  in  any 
manner  convicted  of  having  been  privy  to,  or  accessoiy  to 
such  breach  of  faith  or  trespass  on  tlie  treaty,  or  of  com- 
mitting any  act  of  plunder  wliatever  on  tlie  roads  leading 
into  Aden  from  the  interior,  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
on  myself,  and  to  be  answerable  to  the  British  ;  and  if  1, 
or  others  above-mentioned,  eitlier  openly,  or  by  secret 
machuiations,  protect  any  offender,  and  do  not  render 
cnthe  satisfaction  to  the  British,  I  freely  and  solemnly 
swear  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  the  salary  granted  by  the 
right  honourable  the  governor-general  of  India,  and  de- 
clare myself  perjured  before  all  men.  I  further  swear, 
that  if  I  do  not  strictly  abide  henceforth  by  the  bond 
dated  llth  February,  1843,  and  the  above-mentioned  con- 
ditions, all  claims  I  may  have  on  the  kindness,  fiiendship, 
and  generosity  of  the  British  government  is  rendered  null ; 
and  consequently,  for  any  breach  of  truth  or  aggression 
on  my  part  for  the  future,  I  render  myself  opeii  to  the 
severest  retribution.  Dated  February  20th,  1844. — 
Signed  and  sealed  by  Sultan  M'Hoossan  FoonTKEL 
of  Lahidge." 

*  The  Yaffai  is  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  Yemen.  They 
extend  from  the  Foudthli  country  to  the  borders  of  Sanii ; 
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Selhah  el  Ban);  Hammera:  Ober  Bedr,  120  (Awuth 
bin  Abdulla);  Ober  Bedr:  Tharoor,  20  (Nassur 
Mufaili)  ;  Tiiaroor  :  El  Meidan,  500  (Sheikh  Mehdi) ; 
Meidan  :  El  Thol  Yemani,  200  (Yaffer  Yemani) ; 
residence  Thol :  Houth  Sufian  Syud  Mohammed 
Weiss,  and  about  10  men  at  Sufian ;  Thoseim,  20 
(Nassur  Foudthel) ;  residence,  Feeoush.  Making  an 
aggregate  of  rather  more  than  4,000  fighting  men.* 

Physical  Aspect. — Aden  consists  of  a 
mountainotis  peninsula,  whose  greatest  alti- 
tude is  2,000  feet ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow,  sandy  isthmus,  120 
yards  wide,  which  helps  to  form  a  harbour 
sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  prospect 
is  very  desolate  :  the  heights  present  the 
appearance  of  black  lava ;  only  in  a  few 
ravines,  where  some  stunted  shrubs  grow, 
is  there  any  sign  of  vegetation.  The 
town,  which  consists  of  mean  and  dingy 
habitations,  is  situated  in  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  which  has  a  diameter  of 
more  than  a  mile ;  the  cone  walls  have  an 
altitude  of  600  feet,  and  a  circumference 
along  the  Sham-Shan  ridge  (which  has  an 
altitude  of  1,776  feet)  of  about  four  miles. 
The  building  ground  occupies  an  area  of 
380  acres. 

The  pass  by  which  the  crater  is  entered 
is  strongly  fortified,  as  are  also  other  com- 
manding positions ;  and  a  wall  across  the 
isthmus  forms  an  outwork  against  the 
Arabs,  and  marks  the  limit  of  the  British 
territory.  From  Steamer  Point,  where 
passengers  land  at  an  English  hotel,  there 
is  an  excellent  road  of  about  three  miles,t 
along  the  margin  of  the  bay,|  to  the  camp 
and  town  of  Aden,  and  skirted  the  entire 
distance  by  a  lofty  volcanic  wall,  of  gloomy 

they  are  under  seven  chiefs,  who  each  have  7,000  fighting 
men  under  them.  Of  their  country  nothing  is  yet  known. 
Its  products  are  coffee,  fooah,  wuruss,  and  grain.  They 
are  celebrated  for  their  horses,  and  are  esteemed  a  brave 
race  of  men.  The  Houshebi  countiy  is  very  fertile,  and 
produces  grain,  coffee,  fooah,  wuruss,  aloes,  honey,  ghee, 
and  senna.  Aden  is  supplied  with  flour  and  grain  chiefly  by 
this  tribe.  From  the  Foudthli  country  hardly  anything 
is  produced  beyond  Kirbee  and  Jowari.  The  Shezeebee 
country  is  equally  as  fertile  as  the  Houshebi  mountains. 
Grapes  of  a  very  superior  quality  are  brought  from  Taez, 
and  the  "  Kaat"  plants  are  a  great  luxury  in  Yemen,  the 
leaves  of  which,  when  chewed,  produce  slight  intoxication 
similar  to  the  effects  of  opium.  The  remaining  tribes  all 
occupy  fertile  hill  ranges,  affording  ample  supplies,  and 
enabling  them  annually  to  export  large  quantities  of  grain. 
The  only  barren  soil,  in  fact,  in  Yemen,  is  the  belt  of  sandy 
country  that  intervenes  between  the  hills  and  the  sea ;  and 
even  in  this  the  people  supply  themselves  with  Jowari 
grain  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  There  is 
liut  one  mountain  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden, 
which  is  at  El  Ghyle,  in  the  Houshebi  country.  It  occa- 
sionally reaches  Lahidge,  where  it  is  collected  in  a  large 
shallow  reservoir,  the  surplus  water  being  lost  in  the  sands. 

t  Cost  about  26,000  rupees. 

t  The  tides  rise  6  ft.  neap,  and  8  ft.  spring. 
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aspect.  The  territory  within  British  juris-  | 
diction  comprises  a  circuit  two  miles  and 
a-half  inland  by  two  and  a-half  along- 
shore ;  all  the  harbour,  and  neighbouring 
bays  and  coast,  within  soundings ;  and  all 
the  islands  within  those  limits. 

Geology, — undoubtedly  of  igneous  origin; 
in  fact,  a  huge  mass  of  volcanic  slag  and 
charred  rocks,  with  the  town  erected  in  the 
centre  of  its  huge  crater.  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  once  an  island, 
but  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  at  a 
very  remote  period;  for  the  peninsula  of 
Aden  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  ages, 
and  many  severe  battles  are  stated  to  have 
been  fought  on  the  low  isthmus  that  unites 
the  mountain  of  Aden  with  the  mainland. 
Large  masses  of  conglomerate,  composed  of 
lime,  shells,  and  pebbles,  abound :  coarse 
black  granite,  porphyry,  and  quartz  in 
crystals,  are  also  found.  The  greater  part 
of  the  rocks  of  the  peninsula  are  more  or 
less  vesicular,  and  present  an  amygdaloid 
structure  :  calcedony  frequently  occurs. 
The  volcanic  ashes  at  Steamer  Point  are 
500  feet  above  the  sea,  mixed  with  decayed 
shell  [inurex  inflatus,  common  on  the  coast) : 
glassy  slag,  or  obsidian,  though  not  plentiful, 
is  sometimes  seen  in  veins  or  streams  down 
the  sides  of  volcanic  peaks,  like  lava,  flowing 
in  cascades,  and  assuming  fantastic  shapes. 
At  some  very  distant  period,  the  greater 
part  of  this  coast  must  have  experienced 
the  effects  of  powerful  volcanic  agency ;  for 
traces  of  fire  are  everywhere  visible. 

Climate  may  be  divided  into  two  seasons. 
From  the  15th  of  April  to  the  15th  of 
October,  the  weather  is  exceedingly  warm, 
and  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  the  western  and  southern  points,  visited 
at  intervals  with  strong  hot  gusts  of  wind 
and  dust  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W.  (raising 
the  mercury,  in  Fahrenheit's  scale,  to  104°), 
which  sometimes  last  for  several  hours,  and 
then  suddenly  subside  into  a  calm,  during 
which  the  heat  is  very  trying  to  the  garrison 
and  inhabitants.  But  it  should  be  observed, 
that  during  these  strong  winds,  which, 
taking  the  average  for  six  years,  are  said  to 
blow  with  violence  for  thirty-eight  days,  the 
weather  at  the  west  point  is  pleasant,  the 
mercury  ranging  only  between  70°  and  88°. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  above 
stated,   there  is   no  increase   of  sickness; 

•  Received  from  Dr.  Mcnzies,  her  Majesty's  94th 
regiment,  through  Lieutenant-colonel  Milner. 

t  Statement  shotviny  the  reports  of  the  ttate  of 
health  of  her  Majesty's  \'th  foot  at  Aden— strength 


on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  there  is  less  sickness  than  during  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year,  when  rheu- 
matism and  severe  colds  are  experienced,  in 
addition  to  other  diseases. 

From  the  15th  of  October  to  the  15th  of 
April  following,  is  called  the  cold  season, 
during  which  the  winds  are  cool  and  plea- 
sant, blowing  strong  or  mild,  according  to 
the  moon's  age,  from  E.N.E.  to  S.E.,  with 
now  and  then  an  interval  of  land  and  sea 
breezes.  Rain  sometimes  falls  in  December, 
January,  February,  and  April;  the  mer- 
cury, in  Fahrenheit's  scale,  ranging  between 
68°  to  82°.  During  this  period  the  climate 
is  agreeable,  and  Capt.  Haines  considered 
equal  in  salubrity  to  any  part  of  India. 

In  the  cold  season,  catarrh,  dysenter\', 
fever,  and  rheumatism  (with  the  Yemen 
ulcer  among  natives  only),  are  the  prevail- 
ing diseases.  In  the  warm  months,  fever, 
,  and  debility  are  general. 


Copy  of  Meteorological  Table  kept  in  the  Hospital  of 
Her  Majesty's  11  th  Regiment  for  one  Year, 
1843-'4.» 


Months. 

Maximum. 

Medimum. 

Minimum. 

April 

102I 

84 

73 

May 

88i 

75 

June 

99 

91 

'^ 

August 

100 

90' 

September 

994 

88 

80 

October 

95 

83 

69i 

November 

89 

82 

T2 

December 

88 

79 

70 

January      

88 

81J 

February    

March 

88 

81 

741 

Register  of  Rain    Oauqe  durii 

g  the  Yea 

r  1845,  of 

the  Station  and  Staff  H 

spital,  Ad 

'"■ 

Months. 

G  A.M. 

6  1>.M. 

Total. 

Number  of 
rainy  days. 

In. 

Cts. 

In. 

Cents. 

In. 

Cents. 

January    .  . 

_ 

30 

_ 

35 

_ 

6.5 

2 

March .... 



_ 

1 

10 

1 

10 

I 

May    



(J 

44 

SO 

2 

June  .... 

2 

9 

1 

13 

3 

22 

17 

July    .... 

1 

31 

1 

46 

H 

77 

17 

August  .  .  . 

— 

G'J 

1 

69 

23 

September,  1 
IsttolUhi 

3 

67 

1 

16J 

4 

88i 

7 

Total    . 

6 

212 

.'•.  1  166 

11 

378 

69 

On  the  whole,  the  climate  has  proved 
healthy  to  our  troops.  In  Sept.,  1845,  a 
regiment  of  IMadras  native  infantry,  950 
strong,  had  only  thirty-four  in  hospital. 
II. M.  17th  foot  were  also  free  from  disease  :t 

550  men. — November   :10th,  1841. — A  considerable 
improvement  in  the  licalth  of  the  men  that  came  in 
the  Auckland :  they  landed  at  Aden  fifty-five  sick.   | 
Detachment  per  Zcnohia  look  very  sickly;  twenty- 


POPULATION  OF  ADEN— PRODUCTS. 


but  hepatitis  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
loug-coatinued  resideuce ;  aud  a  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  and  even  lunacy,  is  not 
unusual  among  the  European  soldiery.* 
The  Arabs  are  of  the  usual  athletic,  sinewy 
make. 

The  population  in  September,  1845  (inde- 
pendent of  the  garrison  and  official  persons), 
consisted  of — Europeans,  3  :  Portuguese, 
males,  136;  females,  20:  Arabs,  males, 
8,960;  females,  3,210:  Soomalies,  males, 
1,430;  females,  620:  Jews  (of  fair  com- 
plexion), males,  590;  females,  480:  Banians, 
(a  trading  class  of  Hindoos),  196  :  Parsees, 
38  :  East  Indian  shopkeepers,  100 :  Boras 
(Indian  traders),  100  :  Afghans,  180 : 
African  Seedees,  180 :  Egyptians,  males, 
146;  females,  80.  Total  males,  12,160; 
females,   4,410  =  16,270.      There    are    no 


five  of  them  in  hospital  the  day  they  landed;  one 
died  at  sea,  one  in  the  harbour,  one  on  shore,  and 
several  very  bad  cases  in  hospital :  total  sick,  the 
day  after  landing,  138.  January  4th,  18-12.— Reported 
to  the  commander-in-chief  that  sickness  has  much 
decreased  during  the  month,  and  that  only  sixty- 
one  remain.  January  30th. — The  men  of  the  17th 
may  now  be  considered  healthy — only  forty-five 
remain.  February  28th. — Twenty-seven  men  re- 
main in  hospital.  March  30th. — ^Reports  that  the 
17th  regiment  continue  in  good  health.  April  30th. 
— Good  health  prevails  in  the  regiment.  May  31st. 
—Ditto,  ditto.  June  29th.— Reports  the  17th  healthy. 
July  29th. — Reports,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  decrease  of  the  sick  during  this 
month,  and  the  death  of  one  brevet-major  and 
four  soldiers.  August  29th.— Reports  the  17th 
regiment  in  good  health ;  only  twenty-seven  men 
in  hospital,  among  which  several  from  venereal 
disease.  September  30th.  —  The  17th  regiment 
very  healthy  this  month.  October  31st.- — Ditto, 
ditto.  November  30th.  —  Seven  men  in  hospital, 
and  general  health  of  the  remainder  extremely 
good.  December  30th.  —  The  17th  regiment  con- 
tinues in  good  health;  fourteen  trifling  cases  in 
hospital  this  morning.  January  30th,  1843. — Ten 
men  of  the  17th  regiment  in  hospital,  and  the 
remainder  are  in  good  health.  March  2nd. — The 
17th  regiment  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  sick  in 
hospital  have  increased  to  twenty-five,  but  the  cases, 
however,  in  general,  slight.  March  31st. — Reports 
the  decrease  of  the  sick  in  hospital ;  only  nineteen  men 
of  the  17th  regiment,  two  casualties,  one  died  of  dysen- 
tery, and  one  man  accidentally  drowned ;  seventeen 
sick  remaining  in  hospital  on  April  1st,  eight  of  which 
venereal.  May  1st.-— Reports,  for  the  information 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  fifteen  sick  remain 
in  hospital :  no  casualty  during  April.  May  20th. 
— Reports  one  man  of  the  17th  regiment  shot 
himself  in  the  barracks.  May  29th. — Reports  the 
17th  regiment  extremely  healthy.  June  29th. — 
Reports  the  sick  in  hospital  increased  during  the 
month,  and  one  private  died  of  fever ;  nineteen 
cases  in  hospital,  but  the  regiment  very  healthy. 
July  28th. — Reports  the  17th  regiment  in  good 
health;  one  casualty  occurred,  a  case  of  fever. 
August  29th. — Reports  the  17th  regiment  healthy  ; 


recent  returns  of  the   number  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  Arabs  bring  abundant  supplies  to  the 
camp.  I  noticed,  in  one  day,  that  .505  camels 
and  23  donkeys  entered  Aden  :  the  average 
for  the  year  is  350  camels  daily.  Prices  in 
Sept.,  1845:— Sheep,  81=  Is.;  bullocks,  S5  ; 
milch  cows,  87;  kids,  four  for  a  rupee  =  2*.; 
fowls,  8s.  a  dozen,  and  very  good ;  eggs, 
sixty-four  for  a  rupee  =  2s.  Fruits  brought 
from  the  interior — grapes,  apples,  pears, 
musk  and  water-melons,  quinces,  apricots, 
lemons,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts;  also  various 
esculent  vegetables.  The  best  coffee  is 
produced  within  three  days'  journey  of 
Aden.  Excellent  wheat  is  grown  in  districts 
adjacent,  viz.,  Katabah  and  Yafefaane : 
bread,  2d.  per  lb.;  flour,  5s.  a  barrel  of 
84  lbs.     Foreign  supplies  are  free  of  duties. 

no  casualty  during  the  month ;  only  twenty-one  were 
in  hospital  on  the  28th,  nine  of  which  venereal. 
October  1st.  — The  17th  regiment  healthy;  no 
casualty  during  the  month  of  September.  October 
30th. — Sixteen  men  in  hospital ;  two  casualties  dur- 
ing the  month,  one  fever  case,  and  one  worn-out 
soldier  invalided.  November  29th. — Reports  the 
17th  regiment  in  very  good  health.  January  1st, 
1844.— The  17th  regiment  very  healthy.  January 
29th.— Five  casualties  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber last ;  the  remainder  extremely  healthy ;  sixteen 
men  in  hospital.  March  1st.— The  17th  regiment 
continues  in  good  health ;  no  casualty  during  the 
last  month — February.  March  30th. — Reports  nine- 
teen men  of  the  17th  regiment  in  hospital,  and  that 
one-half  of  the  men  are  slightly  affected  with  scurvy. 
April  29th. — The  17th  regiment  very  healthy;  the 
number  of  sick,  during  the  month,  is  twenty;  nine 
of  which  venereal.  May  20th. — Very  healthy,  only 
thirteen  men  in  hospital.  June  27th.— Considerable 
increase  in  the  sick  list  of  the  17th  regiment;  thirty- 
two  men  in  hospital,  but  for  a  very  trifling  nature, 
principally  venereal.  July  29th. — Thirty  men  in 
hospital  this  day.  August  29th.— The  17th  regi- 
ment continues  very  healthy ;  no  casualty.  Sep- 
tember 30th.— The  17th  regiment  continues  healthy; 
one  casualty  during  the  month  (the  hospital  ser- 
geant.) November  1st.— Thirteen  men  in  hospital, 
the  remainder  healthy.  December  30th. — The  sick  in 
hospital  greatly  reduced.  January  31st,  1845.— The 
17th  regiment  continues  very  healthy;  four  cases  in 
hospital ;  one  casualty  during  the  month.  February 
28th. — Ten  cases  in  hospital;  the  remainder  continue 
very  healthy.  Her  Majesty's  17th  regiment  left  Aden 
in  March,  1845,  with  only  two  men  sick,  after  forty- 
one  months'  service.  The  17th  were  in  Aden  three 
years  and  five  months,  and  lost  sixteen  men  by  sick- 
ness, one  drowned,  and  one  shot  himself:  total, 
eighteen  deaths,  among  550  men,  in  forty-one  months. 
•  Return  slwwing  the  proportion  of  sick  and 
deaths  in  the  right  wiiig  of  her  Majestj/'s  9ith  regi- 
ment of  foot,  at  Aden,  for  seven  months. — Average 
strength  of  the  wing  for  the  period,  524  :  total  num- 
ber of  sick  treated,  694 ;  total  number  of  deaths,  16  ; 
proportion  of  deaths  to  number  of  sick  treated,  1  in 
43  six-sixteenths ;  proportion  of  average  sick  to  ave- 
rage strength,  99  one-seventh — about  five  per  cent. 
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Water  is  plentiful  witliin  the  crater:  all 
the  wells  iu  the  lower  grounds  nearest  the 
sea  yield  a  brackish  fluid ;  those  under  the  ad- 
jacent mountain  range  afford  pure  supplies. 

There  is  no  taxation,  no  transit  or  custom 
dues,  no  ground-rent :  iu  fact,  the  place  is 
in  every  respect  a  free  port. 

Groat  credit  is  due  to  Captain  Haines,  for 
the  simple  and  effective  government  which 
he  organised  at  a  small  expense.  In  civil 
cases  a  punchaxjet,  or  jury  chosen  accord- 
ing to  caste,  decides  between  the  liti- 
gants. Drunkenness  is  punished  by  fine 
or  the  stocks ;  the  latter  proving  very  eftec- 
tive  in  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  offence. 
The   cost ,  of    the    police   was   only    £300 

Comparative  Statement  showinrj  the  Extent  and  Vi 


a-year.  The  total  charge  for  Aden,  irre- 
spective of  the  garrison,  is  defrayed  from 
the  local  revenues,  including  a  pension  of 
1,158  rupees  a-month  to  the  sultan — which 
may  be  viewed  as  a  ground-rent. 

The  government  sea- custom  receipts 
amounted,  in  1843-'44,  to  18,798  rupees; 
in  1844.-'45,  to  21,377. 

Commerce. — Imports,  1843-'44 —  value, 
1,237,802  ;  exports,  348,758  —  rupees  : 
1844-'15  —  imports,  1,263,046  ;  exports, 
492,121 — rupees:  shipping  inwards,  1844-'5 
— number,  58  ;  tonnage,  24,170.* 

Number  and  tonnage  of  small  craft  for 
one  year — 1st  May,   1844,   to  30th  April, 
1845  :  number,  383;  tonnage,  7,808. 
hie  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Aden  in  1851-'52. 


Imports. 

Value. 

Exports. 

Value. 

Rupees. 

Rupees. 

TJnitcrt  Kingdom 

4.38,283 

United  Kingdom 

— 

Bengal 

7G,G04 

Bengal 

6,900 

Madras 

2,416 

Bombay  and  subordinate  ports    . 

Cutch,  Veravel,  and  Poorbunder        .        . 

93,000 

Bombay  and  subordinate  ports    . 
Cutch,Vcravel,and  Poorbunder        .        . 

620,77G 

29,000 

203,000 

Malabar 

270 

Malabar 

29,408 

237 

41,916 

Ports  in  the  Red  Sea 

260,657 

Ports  in  the  Eed  Sea 

176,900 

Africa,  exclusive  of  ditto     .... 

242,523 

Africa,  exclusive  of  ditto      .... 

347,000 

Arabia,  ditto  ditto       ,' 

151,183 

Arabia,  ditto  ditto 

94,651 

Persian  Gulf 

29,900 

PerManGulf 

71,612 

United  States  of  America    .... 

18,120 

United  Slates  of  America 

109,168 

France           

190,000 

France           ...                         .        . 

5,682 

Mauritius 

423 

Holland 

Seychelles 

Mauritius 

3,463 

Hamburg 

15,000 

Seychelles 

Hamburg 

6,235 

Total 

10,36,713 

Spain 

16,398 

Treasure 

Grand  Total       .        .         .        . 

688,760 

Total            

22,46,895 

17,25,473 

Treasure 

10,59,860 

ABSTl 

lACT. 

Rupees. 

Total     . 

.        .         .        .        50,32,228 

The  importance  of  Aden,  with  its  spacious  bay 
eight  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad,  is  unquestion- 
able. The  honourable  Caleb  Cashing,  formerly  am- 
bassador for  the  United  States  of  America  and 
China,  and  now  one  of  the  cabinet  at  Washington, 
visited  the  station  in  November,  1843,  and  has  ex- 
pressed in  forcible  language  his  sense  "  of  the  ex- 
traordinary natural  features  of  this  new  stronghold 
of  the  Island  Queen  which  commands  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Arabia,  as  Gibraltar  does  the  Medi- 
terranean and  a  portion  of  the  Adantic."  "  Aden 
is,"  he  adds,  "even  more  than  Gibraltar,  a  castle  of 
nature's  own  construction.  At  Gibraltar,  England 
has  excavated  for  herself  a  citadel  in  the  heart  of  a 
limestone  mountain  ;  at  Aden,  she  has  planted  her- 
self in  an  ancient  crater,  and  sits  secure  within  the 
primeval  fortress  formed  by  the  lofty  sides  of  an 
extinct  volcano." 


Under  British  i 


ber,  52  ;  tons,  : 


In  a  commercial  point  of  view  the  position  de- 
serves an  attention  it  has  not  yet  received.  The 
natural  resources  of  the  great  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  of  Abyssinia,  with  the  adjacent  African  regions, 
are  yet  unexplored.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed 
tables  of  imports  and  exports  that  there  is  already  a 
fair  prospect  of  extensive  traffic ;  and  as  there  are 
many  million  intelligent  and  active  inhabitants  in 
the  surrounding  countries,  all  eager  for  trade,  hav- 
ing numerous  wants,  and  possessed  of  divers  articles 
required  in  Europe,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English 
skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  will  be  directed  to  the 
singular  emporium  which  unites  the  geographical 
limits  of  Asia  and  of  Africa.  For  one  Arabian 
article  alone  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  demand, 
viz.,  gum  arable,  of  which  about  60,000  cwt.,  valued 
at  £150,000,are  annually  imported  into  England.  Ac- 
cording to  Br.  Vaughan  of  Aden,  the  gum  is  yielded 
by  a  small  shrub  of  a  dry  and  withered  appearance 
(sometimes,  however,  rising  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
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IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  OF  ADEN— 1851 -'52. 


Classified  Statemeyit  of  the  Value  and  Quantity  of  the  chief  Items  of  the  Import 


Classification  of  Goods. 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Quantity. 


j    Ale  aud  Beer 

i    Alkali  (Saieekhar) 

j    Aloes 

Apparel  and  Hosiery 

Badloo  Gold  and  Silver  .... 

Bangles 

I    Beads 

;    Benjamin 

Betel-nut 

Betel-leaves  (pan) 

i    Bhoysing .    . 

Bottles 

Braziery 

Brimstone 

Cabinet  ware  and  Upholstery  .     . 

cullies,  dried 

China  waie 

Civet      

Clocks  and  Watches 

Coals 

Cocoa-nuts 

Coffee 

„     Husks  (Gheesa)    .... 

Coir  and  Coir  Rope 

Confectionary  and  Preserves   .     . 

Coral 

Cotton 

Dates 

Date-juice 

Dried  Fruits,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated       

Drugs,  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Earths  and  Earthenware     .     .     . 

Feathers 

Fireworks      ...         .... 

Frankincense 

Furniture  and  "Wooden  ware  .     . 

Galls 

Ghee  (clarified  Butter)    .... 

Ginger,  dry 

Glass  ware 


Rice 

Wheat  .    .    .    . 

Gram      .     .    .    . 

Jowarree     .     .    . 

Dhall  and  Moog . 

All  other  sorts 
Grea.se  and  Fat  .     . 
Gowla 


Arabic 

Myrrh 

Gunny  Bags  .... 
Hardware  and  Cutlei-y 
Hides  and  Skins     .    . 

Honey 

Indigo 

Jagree  (coarse  Sugar) 


Machinery 


Mats 

Mats,  Bags,  and  Baskets 

Mat-rope 

Rushes  (Jowlecs)   .    ,    . 

Metals : — 


Steel 


Carried  forward 


1.57  pa. 

92  lbs. 

59  No. 

19,352  tons. 


94  pa. 
203  pa.,  23  cwt. 

159  pa. 

784  lbs. 

10  pee.,  28  pa. 

438  cwt 


2,964  cwt. 

2,037  cwt. 

75  pa. 


6,947  cwt. 
540  cwt. 
6,642  cwt. 


456  cwt. 
47  pa.,  94  cor. 


3  cwt. 

123  cwt. 

924  cwt. 

980  galls. 
15  pa. 
177  pa. 

4,899  pa. 
224  pa, 
281  pa. 

2,511  pa. 


8,195 
2,300 
612 
5,541 
4,495 


2,275 

876 

416,220 

93,029 


71,147 
8,943 
2,204 


13,285 
3, 
320 


1,029 

123,125 

13,052 

2,333 

5,260 

2,163 

223 

91 

24,838 

3,292 

476 

150 

6,264 

7,494 

1,281 

1,441 


108  cwt. 

1,736  idas 

8  pa. 

71  pa.,  48  cwt. 

63  cwt. 
57  cwt.,  22,000 


16,437  cwt. 
140  cwt. 


35  lbs'. 


7,657  cw 
100  pa. 


116  lbs. 
222  cwt. 


320  cwt. 
476  cwt. 


8,824  cwt. 
192  cwt. 

3,153  cvrt. 


2,165 
402 


1,100 

16,368 

13,339 

408 

3,017 

1,136 

200 

644 


83,677 

18,474 

240 

804 

4,773 

26"^54 

2,9.'.S 
003 

Kil 
7,593 


19  h.,  3,015  do; 

5,173  cwt. 

120  cwt. 

131  pa. 

3,316  tolas 

32  pa. 
4  pa.,  106  cwt 

213  cwt. 
i4  cwt.,  25,000 
117  pa. 
200  cwt. 
5,124  doz. 
44  pa. 


185  cwt. 

182  pa. 

106  Jbs.  • 

59  No. 
19,452  tons 
108,000  No. 
21,104  cwt. 

140  cwt. 
440  cwt. 

1.S4  pa. 

67  lbs. 
11,338  cwt. 
37,535  cwt. 

182  pa. 
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273  pa.,  23  cwt. 
206  pa. 
900  lbs. 


2,227  cor. 

24  cwt. 

3  cwt. 
250  cwt. 
924  cwt. 
980  galls. 

15  pa. 

209  pa. 
5,248  pa. 


12,08^67 


in  height.)  Incisions  are  made  from  which  the  |  Arabia  at  one  period  contained  several  extensive 
juice  flows,  is  removed  when  dry,  and  packed  in  cities,  and  a  large  and  flourishing  population :  by 
goat-skins.  Coflec,  cotton,  dates,  and  numerous  drugs  liritish  commerce  and  Christian  civilisation  the  de- 
and  dyes  are  also  attainable,  of  excellent  quality.  I  sccndants  of  Ishmael  might  again  become  the  greatest 
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and  Export  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Aden  for  the  Official  Year  1851-52. 


Classification  of  Goods 


Copper 
Spelter 


I  brought  forward  . 


Spelter 

KefinedTin 

Millinery  and  Haberdashery 
Munjeet  Madder  .... 
Musical  Instruments  .  .  . 
OUs:— 

Cocoa-nut 

JinG;eely 

Other  sorts 

Oilman's  Stores 

Perfumery 

Piece  Goods 

Plate  and  Jewellery    .    .    . 

Plated  ware 

Provisions 

Pudwas 

Queen's  ware 

Rose-water  and  Flowers  [  . 
Saddlery  and  Leather  ware 

Salt 

Saltpetre 

Seeds  ;— 

Cotton 


Senna-leaf 

Silk 

Soap  (Country)  .  .  ,  .  . 
Soda-water  and  Lemonade  . 
Soomiah 


1,07.5  cwt. 

.514  cwt. 

1.5  pa.,  10  cwt. 

307  pa. 

32  pa. 
4,.542  pa. 

5  pa. 

12  pa. 
1,731  pa.,  148  cwt. 

30  cwt. 

22  pa. 
'  pa.,  40  cwt. 

53  pa. 
354  tons 


570  cwt. 
i.482  cwt. 
423  cwt. 

512  lbs.,  1,374  cor. 
184  cwt. 
2,352  doz.  ■ 
32  cwt. 


Cardamoms     . 

Other  sorts 
Spirits  .... 
Stationery  .  . 
Sugar  and  Candy 
Sundries  .  .  . 
Tamarinds  .  . 
Tea 


Thread  Cotton  (Counti^) 
Tobaccos  ;— 

Tobacco 

Snuif 

Cheroots 

Gorocco 

Tortoiseshell 

Turmeric 

Twist  Cotton      .... 


Spanish 
Portugal 


Other 
Wood'^- 


Plants  and  Rafters  . 
Wurrus  (a  dye) .    .    . 


13,060  galls. 

109  pa. 
4,872  cwt. 
450  pa.,  277  cwt. 
495  cwt. 
100  cwt. 


4.767  cwt. 

1,574  pa. 

264,050  No. 

138  cwt. 

850  lbs. 

627  cwt. 

23,580  lbs. 

78  pa.,  300  galls 

7  cwt. 

33  cwt. 

1,693  galls. 
151  galls. 
471  galls. 
302  galls. 
80  pa. 


27.585 
22,797 
14,,346 
1,072 
4,040 
3,277 


6,750 

2,067 

578,105 

1,364 


11,871 
1,400 
2,833 
3,792 
284 

26,619 
6,024 

46,! 
9,f 

793 
5,288 
4,054 


3,144 
1,751 
4,774 
2,714 
10,541 
740 

2,550 

9,816 
909 
3,808 
2,197 
1,342 

17,900 

278 

4,96n 


Exports, 
Quantity.  Rupees. 


5  cwt. 
,744  cwt. 


30  pa.,  7  cwt. 
334  tons 


76  cwt. 
322  lbs.,  351  ( 


579,286 
4,294 
12,158 
9,765 


3,470 

12 
1,17 


4  pa. 

1,075  cwt. 
544  cwt. 
15  pa.,  10  cwt. 
387  pa. 
32  pa. 
8,714  pa. 
7  pa. 

,743  pa.,  296  cw 
844  cwt. 

22  pa. 
269  pa.,  47  cwt. 

■53  pa. 


1,642  cwt 
55  cwt. 
222  cwt. 


13,060  galls. 

1.30  pa. 

5,436  cwt. 

10  pa.,  277  cwt. 


7,037  cwt. 
1,734  pa. 
264,050  No. 
158  cwt. 
1,110  lbs. 
843  cwt. 
44,046  lbs. 
78  pa.,  300  galls. 

74  cwt. 

1,693  galls. 
151  galls. 
471  galls. 
302  gaUs. 
129  pa. 

60  cwt. 

47  cwt. 
loose 


9,17,453 
31,879 
34,955 
24,111 
1,234 
4,040 

1/280 


7,170 

2,067 

930,528 


1,138 
1,1.52 
3,497 


732 
23,993 
2,649 


807 

15,311 
1,521 
4,010 
3,792 
284 


37,750 
3,144 
1,997 
5,654 
3,674 

19,606 

740 

1,632 


merchants  of  the  east :  and  as  they  acknowledge  one  I  ment  and  ever-present  Mediator.  Christianity  has 
true  and  living  God,  they  might  through  His  grace,  attempted  less  in  Arabia  than  in  any  other  region  • 
and  by  Enghsh  instrumentality,  be  brought  to  the  it  should  specially  aim  at  the  subjugation  of  Islamism 
conviction  of  a  necessity  for  one  sufficient  atone-  '  in  its  stronghold. 


SECTION    IV. 


PENANG  (OR  PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND),  MALACCA,  AND 
SINGAPORE. 


The  picturesque  island  of  Penang,  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  iu  5°  15' 
to  5°  29'  N.  lat.,  and  100°  E.  Ion.,  extends 
sixteen  miles  north  and  south,  is  twelve 
miles  broad  at  the  north  end,  and  decreases 
to  eight  at  the  south,  with  a  range  of  lofty 
hills  in  the  centre ;  the  area  is  computed  at 
one  hundred  square  miles. 

When  first  known  to  Europeans  the 
island  was  an  untenanted  waste,  covered 
with  forests,  and  formed  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  King  of  Quedah  on  the 
neighbouring  coast.  In  1785,  Captain  Light, 
the  commander  of  a  "  country  ship"  in  In- 
dia, having  married  the  King  of  Quedah's 
daughter,  received  the  gift  of  the  island  as  a 
marriage  portion ;  and  having  transferred  it 
to  the  E.  I.  Company,  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Malay  ruler  (professedly 
to  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  gave 
light!),  and  agreed  to  pay  him  six  thousand 
dollars  annually,  which  sum,  in  1800,  was 
raised  to  ten  thousand,  in  consideration  of 
the  additional  concession  of  a  tract  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Penang,  extending  thirty- 
five  miles  along  the  coast,  and  four  miles 
inland  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Qualla 
Mudda  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Krian  river, 
lat.  5°  ™0'N. :  area  about  140  square  miles. 
To  this  territory  the  name  of  WcUcsley  Pro- 
vince was  given,  in  honour  of  the  distin- 
guished nobleman,  then  governor-general  of 
India. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  valley  of  Penang, 
about  three  miles  in  breadth,  is  the  level 
part  of  the  island  on  its  eastern  side,  and 
extends  from  the  hills  to  the  sea :  it  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  the  ranges  of  mountains 
forming  the  base,  the  apex,  called  Tanjong, 
jutting  into  the  harbour,  and  having  George 
Town  and  the  fort  of  Penang  built  on  it ; 
while  private  houses  extend  three  miles  iu 
every  direction  from  the  point.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  northern  shore  is  mountainous, 
and  through  the  centre  of  the  island  runs  a 
range  of  hills,  which  decrease  in  height  and 
magnitude  as  they  approach  the  south  coast. 
On  the  west  and  south  of  the  mountains 
there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  level 
ground  of  good  quality,  and  generally  well 


level,  or  has  a  gentle  inclination.  The  east; 
owing  to  its  moistness,  is  covered  with  rice- 
fields  ;  the  south  and  west  valleys,  though 
partly  tilled  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
chiefly  laid  out  in  pepper  gardens  and  spice 
plantations.  Everywhere  close  to  the  coast, 
as  in  Ceylon,  there  is  an  extensive  belt  of 
cocoa-nut  trees;  and  scattered  over  the  island, 
in  various  groups,  are  groves  of  the  grace- 
ful areka  palm  (or  Penaug),  from  which  the 
isle  takes  its  Malay  name.  Tlie  hills  and 
low  grounds,  where  not  cultivated,  are 
thickly  covered  with  wood.  Vegetation  is 
extremely  luxui'iant,  and  for  several  miles 
the  eye  rests  on  one  dense  mass  of  mountain 
forest.  Besides  George  Town  (the  capital) 
there  is  only  one  large  assemblage  of  houses, 
entitled  James  Town,  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, four  miles  to  the  southward.  Numer- 
ous small  villages  and  Malay  topes  are  scat- 
tered over  the  island,  especially  on  the 
south  side,  often  beautifully  and  romantically 
situated  on  the  coast,  or  amidst  spice  groves 
in  the  vales. 

The  hill  called  the  "  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land" is  1,428  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
situation  and  climate  is  delightful.  The 
whole  of  the  valley  is  of  alluvial  formation ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  sea  once 
washed  the  base  of  the  mountains ;  for  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  Quedah,  successive 
deposits  of  alluvial  matter  have  been  traced 
for  several  miles  inland,  indicating  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  ocean,  ridges  being 
observable  running  parallel  with  the  present 
line  of  coast.* 

The  harbour  of  George  Town  is  capacious 
and  well  defended,  with  good  anchorage;  it 
is  formed  by  a  strait  about  two  miles  wide, 
that  separates  Penang  from  the-  opposite 
Quedah  coast  on  the  Malayan  peninsula : 
the  whole  navy  of  Great  Britain  might  find 
shelter  therein.  The  sea  is  placid  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  periodical  effects  of  the 
monsoons  little  felt,  the  winds  partaking  more 
of  the  character  of  land  and  sea  breezes. 

When  storms  rage  at  sea  the  tides  are 
afl'ccted,  and  become  irregular  in  their  flow 

*  Several  interesting  details  of  this  picturesque 
island  were  published  by  ]  )r.  Ward,  of  the  Madras 


cultivated.    Indeed,  two-thirds  of  Penang  is  I  service,  in  the  Singapore  Chronicle  of  July,  1833. 


ASPECT,  CLIMATE,  GEOLOGY,  AND  VEGETATION— PENANG. 


throuEfh  the  islands,  sometimes  running  in 
one  direction  for  several  days  with  great 
rapidity,  and  then  changing  to  another. 
The  town  is  neat ;  tlic  streets  wide,  straight, 
and  at  right  angles ;  the  buildings  are  re- 
spectable, and  the  Chinese  shopkeepers 
(who  are  the  principal  tradesmen)  lay  out 
their  "godowns"  (or  warehouses)  tastefully. 
The  roads  arc  among  the  best  in  India. 

Climate. — January  and  February  are  dry 
and  hot  months ;  November  and  December 
rainy  ones ;  but  excepting  during  the  two 
first-named,  a  week  seldom  elapses  with- 
out refreshing  showers.  The  thermometer 
on  Flagstaff-hill  (2,248  feet  high)  never  rises 
above  78°  Fah.  (seldom  to  74°),  and  falls 
to  6G°;  on  the  plain  it  ranges  from  7G°  to 
90°.  The  climate  is  considered  remarkably 
healthy.  The  temperature  of  the  high  land 
of  Penang  resembles  that  of  Funchal  at 
Madeira,  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  very 
limited  range  of  thermometer,  the  greatest 
variation  in  twenty-four  hours  being  11°,  and 
generally  only  three  or  four.  The  lightness 
and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  elevate  the 
spirits  when  suffering  from  the  depression 
usually  caused  by  long  residence  in  the  tro- 
pics, while  the  splendid  and  varied  scenery, 
formed  by  stately  forests,  hill,  and  dale, 
the  calm  ocean  around  studded  with  rich 
verdant  isles,  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Quedah  with  chains  of  mountains  towering 
ridge  over  ridge,  combined  with  the  health- 
inspiring  breezes,  render  a  residence  among 
the  gardens  of  Penang  a  delightful  restora- 

*  The  value  of  Penang,  as  a  spice  island,  has  been 
manifested  from  a  period  nearly  cotemporary  with 
that  of  its  first  settlement.  Pepper  engrossed  the 
consideration  of  capitalists  for  many  years,  until 
the  market  price  fell  so  low  that  their  returns 
scarcely  more  than  repaid  the  outlay.  But  jn-evious 
to  this  check  another  source  of  gain  had  been  opened 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove  tree. 
In  1798  a  few  spice  plants  were  imported  from  the 
Dutch  spice  islands ;  and  two  years  later  there 
■were  brought  from  Amboyna  5,000  nutmeg  and 
15,000  clove  plants.  In  1802  a  further  and  larger 
supplyarrived,the  collection  of  the  government  agent, 
Mr.  Hunter,  comprising  no  less  than  25,026  seed- 
ling nutmeg  trees,  and  175  plants  of  ages  varying 
from  four  to  seven  years.  Shortly  before  this  last 
period  a  government  spice  garden  had  been  estab- 
lished, comprising  130  acres  of  land,  lying  on  the 
slopes  which  skirt  the  base  of  the  hill  near  Amie's 
Mills,  a  romantic  spot,  and  well  watered  by  a  run- 
ning stream  now  called  Ayer  Putih.  This  planta- 
tion, in  some  respects  a  mere  nursery,  contained,  in 
the  year  above  mentioned,  19,628  nutmeg  plants, 
varying  from  one  to  four  years'  growth,  3,459  being 
four  years  of  age.  There  were  also  6,259  clove 
trees,  of  which  669  were  above  six  and  under  seven 
years'  growth.  In  the  same  year(1802),[Mr.  Smith,  the 
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tive  to  invalids,  who  not  uufrequently  resort 
thither. 

Geology. — The  mountains  are  entirely 
composed  of  fine  gray  granite,  and  the 
smaller  hills  are  of  the  same  material,  ex- 
cepting some  near  the  coast  which  are 
formed  of  laterite,  as  is  also  Saddle  Island, 
on  the  south-west  of  Penang.  A  tin  mine 
was  worked  some  years  ago  in  the  hills,  and 
probably  many  valuable  minerals  exist,  equal 
in  quality  to  those  of  the  contiguous  Malayan 
peninsula. 

The  Soil  is  generally  alight  black  mould 
mixed  with  gravel  and  clay ;  in  some  parts 
there  is  a  rich  vegetable  ground,  formed  by 
the  decayed  leaves  of  the  forest,  with  which 
the  island  has  for  ages  been  covered  :  the 
coast  soil  is  sandy,  but  fertile. 

Vegetable  Kingdom.  —  The  botany  of 
the  island  is  rich  and  varied.  On  the 
mountains  grow  the  poon,  bitanger,  rangas, 
red  poon,  dammerlaut,  wood-oil  tree,  the 
cypress,  and  some  superb  species  of  arbo- 
rescent ferns.  The  caoutchouc  or  elastic 
gum  winds  round  all  the  trees  in  a  spiral 
form.  All  the  Malacca  fruits,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  duku,  grow  in  great  abun- 
dance :  the  sugar-cane  and  pep])er-vine  are 
extensively  cultivated :  the  quantity  of 
pepper  annually  produced  is  large :  cloves 
and  nutmegs  thrive  well ;  the  former  cover 
the  tops  of  the  cleared  summits ;  the  latter 
are  found  in  every  part  of  the  valley  :  one 
plantation  alone,  belonging  to  the  hospi- 
table planter  whom  I  visited  in  1844,*  oc- 

botanist  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  reported  that  he  had 
imported,  in  all,  to  the  island  at  that  date,  71,266 
nutmeg  and  55,264  clove  plants,  out  of  which  a  few- 
were  reserved  for  the  botanical  gardens  at  Kew, 
Calcutta,  and  Madras.  ^Most  of  the  plantations  now 
in  a  productive  and  healthy  state  have  been  propa- 
gated from  nuts  yielded  by  some  of  the  original  im- 
portations, and  a  number  of  nutmeg  trees  which  had 
been  planted  on  the  face  of  a  hill  and  abandoned, 
were,  after  the  lapse  of  about  four  years,  rescued  from 
thick  jungle  and  found  to  be  in  a  lively  condition 
and  bearing  fruit.  The  wild  nutmeg  is  indigenous 
to  Penang,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  hills.  It  is  a 
tall  forest  tree,  and  bears  a  more  oval-shaped  fruit 
than  the  nutmeg  of  commerce.  Both  the  nut  and 
mace  are  less  pungent  and  more  astringent  than  the 
true  spice,  yet  the  Chaliahs  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  them  and  selling  them  in  the  native 
bazaars.  Several  varieties  are  cultivated  at  Penang, 
and  are  chiefly  distinguishable  from  one  another  by 
the  tinge  of  the  leaf  and  shape  of  the  nut.  In  some, 
the  former  is  small  and  light  in  colour,  in  others 
dark  and  large.  In  one  the  nut  is  oval  or  egg-shaped, 
hanging  on  separate  tendrils  of  four  or  five  inches 
in  length ;  in  another  it  resembles  a  small  peach ; 
and  in  a  third  it  is  small  and  nearly  circular.  In 
1805  there  were  only   twenty-three   bearing  clove 
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cupies  a  space  of  several  squai-e  miles; 
coffee  yields  abundantly ;  extensive  fields  of 
pine-apples  are  found  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains ;  the  tea  plant  grows  wild ; 
ginger,  cinnamon,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  in 
fact  every  intertropical  production  is  capable 
of  being  brought  to  the  highest  state  of 
perfection.* 

Zoology,  &c. — The  Malayan  elk  {cerviis 
eguinus)  is  found  in  the  deep  forests ;  the 
mouse  and  the  spotted  deer  are  very  abun- 
dant ;  monkeys,  the  lemur  volans,  the  wild 
cat,  otter,  and  bat,  form  the  only  indigenous 
animals;  and  the  snakes,  as  in  all  tropical 
isles,  are  numerous ;  a  species  of  boa  (the 
python  of  Cuvier),  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
long,  is  found  in  the  hills.  Beef,  mutton, 
and  pork  of  excellent  flavour,  and  a  great 
variety  of  fish,  furnish  the  bazaar. 

Population. — When  the  company's  estab- 
lishment was  formed  at  Penang,  in  1786,  the 
only  inhabitants  were  a  few  miserable  fisher- 
men on  the  sea-coast.  In  consequence  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  Malayan  principali- 
ties, and  the  encouragement  given  to  settlers 
by  the  E.  I.  Cy.,  a  native  population  of 
various  descriptions  arose.  The  population 
of  the  settlement  was,  in  1821,  38,057 ;  in 
1828,  60,551,  viz.,  about  33,500  on  Penang, 
and  22,600  on  Wellesley  Province  :  33,500 
were  Malays  ;  10,000  Chinese  ;  6,000 
Chaliahs  ;  and  the  remainder  consisted  of 
various  neighbouring  tribes.  In  1853,  the 
numbers  were  computed  to  be — on  Penang, 
39,589  ;  on  Wellesley  Province,  51,509  = 
91,098. 

The  returns  of  trade,  revenue,  and  statis- 
tical information  generally,  are  very  imper- 
fect ;  the  island,  and  also  Malacca,  are 
under  the  authority  of  the  governor  of 
Singapore,  who  occasionally  resides  for  a 
brief  period  annually  at  either  settlement. 

As  a  commercial  and  maritime  station, 
Penang  has  many  advantages ;  serving  as  an 
entrepot  for  the  various  produce  of  China, 
the  eastern  islands  and  Straits,  the  native 

trees  in  the  company's  gardens ;  and  in  October, 
1834,  these  gardens  were  sold  for  the  trifling  sum 
of  9,658  dollars.  They  contained  then  0,103  nut- 
meg trees,  1,625  clove  trees,  and  1,050  seedlings. 
The  whole  being  sold  in  lots,  many  of  the  trees  were 
dug  up  and  transplanted  to  other  quarters  of  the 
island,  and  thus  dispersed;  numbers  were  lost  from 
mismanagement.  In  1810,  the  total  number  of  nut- 
'  meg  trees  on  the  island  was  about  13,000,  of  which 
some  hundreds  only  were  in  bearing,  and  from 
such  clove  trees  as  were  then  productive,  a  supply  of 
20,000  plants  was  obtained.  There  are  now  pro- 
bably not  less  than  100,000  nutmeg  troes  in  the 
island  of  Penang, 


merchants  from  which  take  back  in  return 
British   and  Indian  goods.     It  was  at  one  , 
time    contemplated   to   form    an    extensive  ! 
arsenal  and  ship-building  depot  at  George 
Town;  and  several  fine  vessels  were  built 
there,  but  the  object  was  ultimately  aban- 
doned.     It  formed   a  rendezvous    for  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Indian  seas  during  I 
the    Burmese   war,  for   which    purpose    its  ' 
position,  salubrity,   and  abundant   supplies 
admirably  qualify  it.f 

Malacca.  —  The    Malayan   peninsula   is 
775  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  ' 
125  miles.     Near  its  southern  extremity,  in 
2°   14'  N.  lat.,    102°    12'  E.    Ion.,    is  situ-  j 
ated   the    British    settlement    of   Malacca,  { 
extending  about  forty  miles  along  shore  by  ! 
thirty  inland,   and    containing    an    area  of  1 
1,000  square  miles  :  bounded  on  the  north 
by    Salengore,   at    Cape    Rochado ;    on  the 
south  by  Johore,  at  the  river  J\Iuar ;  on  the 
east  by  the   Rumbo  country ;   and  on  the 
west  by  the  Straits  of  Malacca. 

History.  —  The  Malayan  peninsula,  al- 
though the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Malays,  is  not  the  original  coun- 
try of  those  active,  restless,  courageous,  but 
too  generally  vindictive  and  ferocious  people. 

Tiie  present  possessors  (or  ]\Ialayau  princes 
and  their  subjects)  migrated  hither  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  centui-y  from  Palembang 
in  Sumatra,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ma- 
lacca about  the  year  1252.  As  they  ex- 
tended their  colonisation,  the  aborigines  of 
the  peninsula,  who  were  oriental  negroes 
with  woolly  hair,  jet  black  skin  (the  ]\Ialays 
are  copper-coloured),  thick  lips,  and  flat 
nose,  like  the  African,  and  of  diminutive 
stature,  were  driven  inland  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  some  of  their  posterity  still 
exist.  The  Malayan  chiefs  soon  became 
involved  in  hostilities  with  their  neighbours, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  their  sultan,  Mo- 
hammed Shah,  adopted  the  Mohammedan 
religion  from    the   Arabs,    then   the   great 

*  Sugar  is  now  being  cultivated  with  success. 
When  I  visited  the  island,  in  1844,  the  merchants 
and  planters  justly  complained  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  laboured :  their  spices  were  in 
fact  subject  to  heavier  duties,  when  entering  the 
British  markets,  than  those  of  their  competitors  the 
Dutch ;  and  their  sugar  was  absolutely  prohibited  in 
England.  I  submitted  these  grievances  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  1845,  and  they  were  promptly  remedied. 

t  The  inhabitants  of  Penang  are  chiefly  Europeans 
and  Chinese ;  the  Indians  and  Malays  preferring  (as 
the  French  traveller,  Dr.  Yoan,  truly  remarks)  to 
dwell  in  the  country,  under  shady  fruit-trees  and 
frnp-rant  flowers.— (■?;>  Moischezks  Ilalays.) 
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traders  in  the  east.  Although  the  rulers  of 
Malacca  were  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  Siamese  on  their  chief  city,  they  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  conquerinf^  Portu- 
guese, who,  in  1511,  obliged  Sultan  Moham- 
med Shah,  the  twelfth  of  his  dynasty,  and 
the  seventh  of  the  city  of  Malacca,  to  retreat, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula,  where  he  founded 
the  principality  of  Johore,  which  still  exists. 
The  Portuguese  held  Malacca  until  IGiO, 
though  with  great  difficulty,  against  the 
repeated  assaults  of  the  sultans  of  Acheen ; 
it  was  then  assailed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
gained  possession  after  a  six  months'  siege. 
In  1795  it  was  seized  by  the  British,  but 
restored  to  the  Dutch  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  in  1801.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  European  war,  in  1807,  it  was  again 
taken  by  the  English,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1815 ;  finally,  in  1825,  it  was 
obtained  by  England,  together  with  the 
fort  of  Chinsurah  on  the  river  Hooghly, 
twenty  miles  from  Calcutta,  in  exchange 
for  the  British  settlements  on  the  large  and 
valuable  island  of  Sumatra. 

Physical  Aspect.— The  sea-coast  is  rocky 
and  barren,  with  detached  islets  of  cavernous 
rocks,  which  the  Chinese  used  as  places  of 
sepulture.  The  interior  is  mountainous, 
being  a  prolongation  of  the  Tenasserim 
Alpine  chain,  which  is  continued  to  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  the  greatest 
elevation  (named  by  the  natives  Lealdang, 
by  the  Portuguese  Mount  Ophir)  has  an 
altitude  of  -ijOOO  feet  above  the  sea. 
Colonel  Farquhar  was  nearly  six  hours 
ascending  to  the  table  surface  on  the  sum- 
mit, which  does  not  exceed  forty  yards 
square.  The  whole  mountain  appears  to  be 
a  solid  block  of  granite,  here  and  there 
thinly  covered  with  decayed  vegetable  soil ; 
stunted  firs  arc  found  near  the  top ;  and  the 
vegetation  is  quite  different  from  that  met 
with  in  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Muai-  and  Lingtuah ; 
small  streams  and  rivulets  are  very  nu- 
merous. The  extreme  point  of  the  penin- 
sula is  a  cluster  of  islets ;  the  roadstead  is 
safe ;  and  in  the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  of  water 
are  secure  in  a  harbour  under  the  lee  of  the 
fort.  Violent  tempests  are  never  felt  in  its 
excellent  anchoring  ground  :  the  Sumatra 
squalls,  which  are  common  to  the  Straits, 
seldom  last  above  an  hour  or  two. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  reckoned  one  of 
the    healthiest   in   India,    the   temperature 


being  uniform,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  72°  to  85°  the  whole  year  round. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool,  and 
sultry  nights  like  those  of  Hindoostan  are 
rarely  experienced.  There  is  no  regular 
monsoon,  but  the  rainiest  months  are  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November.  The 
fluctuation  of  the  barometer  throughout  the 
year  is  trifling,  the  range  being  30'3  to  | 
29'83,  giving  an  annual  variation  of  only 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  average  of  casual- 
ties in  the  garrison,  for  seven  years,  was 
at  the  rate  of  only  two  per  hundred. 

Population. — The  population  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Malacca,*  during  the  palmy  days 
of  Portuguese  power  in  the  east,  was  probably 
very  considerable.  In  1750,  tlie  inhabitants 
only  numbered  9,863;  in  176(5,  7,216;  in 
1817,  19,627;  in  1822,  22,000:  in  1836 
the  amount  had  augmented  to  33,162,  with 
6,449  houses;  of  these  233  were  whites, 
2,289  descendants  of  Portuguese,  23,300 
Malays,  and  5,000  Chinese.  In  1853  there 
were  54,021  inhabitants  in  the  settlement. 

Education. — A  valuable  institution,  called 
the  Anglo-Chinese  college,  was  estabhshed 
in  1818,  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  late  Rev. 
Drs.  Morrison  and  Milne.     The  object  in 
view  was  the  reciprocal  cultivation  of  Chinese  [ 
and  European  literature,  and  the  instruction  [ 
of  native  youths  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Several   valuable    and    interesting 
translations  were  made  of  the  leading  Chinese 
books,    and    English   standard  works  were  ; 
translated    into    Chinese :    a    foundry   for 
types  was  established,  paper  manufactured, 
and  a  periodical  commenced.     The  opening 
of  China  to  British   intercourse  has  dimi- 
nished the  necessity  for  this  establishment.    I 

Natural  Pkoductions.  —  The  staple  of 
the  settlement  is  the  tin  mines,  all  of  which 
are  within  a  circuit  of  twenty-five  miles 
round  Malacca.  In  the  valleys  vegetation 
is  extremely  luxuriant;  rice  yields  from 
200  to  300  fold  ;  the  sugar-cane  is  equal  to  j 
any  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  globe ;  i 
coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  chocolate,  pepper,  I 
and  spices  have  all  been  tried,  and  thrive 
remarkably  well.  The  spontaneous  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil  are  numerous,  consist- 
ing of  an  almost  endless  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  country  is  covered 
with  durable  timber  for  ship  and  house 
building ;  the  Murbon  tree,  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  teak,  is  extremely  abundant.    Cane's 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  in  1830,  came  to 
a  unanimous  resolution  to  liberate  every  slave  in  the 
settlement  on  31st  December,  1841. 
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and  rattans  form  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  exports ;  the  forests  yield  gums,  resins, 
and  oils  in  abundance;  the  camphor  tree 
grows  near  the  south-east  extremity  of  the 
peninsula ;  a  variety  of  medicinal  plants  and 
drugs  may  be  observed  in  the  woods ;  and 
the  nutmeg  is  indigenous.  If  the  gold  and 
tin  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Malacca  were 
scientifically  worked,  they  would  prove  of 
great  value;  at  present,  the  Malay  and 
Chinese  miners  seldom  dig  below  sis  or  ten 
feet,  and,  as  the  veins  become  thin,  remove 
from  place  to  place.*  The  gold  from  IIoolo 
Pahaug,  100  miles  inland  from  Malacca,  is 
of  the  purest  quality;  and  there  are  some 
small  mines  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  !Mount 
Ophir,  called  Battaug  Moriug,  about  thirty- 
six  miles  from  Malacca. 

Wax,  cutch,  dammeer,  fish  maws,  sharks' 
fins,  and  birds'-nests    (for  Chinese  soups), 
rattans,  camphor,  betel-nuts,  gold-dust,  sago, 
dragon's    blood,    ivory,    hides,   aguilla    and 
sappan- woods,  &c.,  are  among  the  principal 
productions;    poultry,  liogs,   buffaloes,   and 
fish  are  plentiful   and  cheap.     During  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  against  Java  in 
I   1811,    thirty   thousand   troops,    with   their 
i  followers,  were    daily    supplied    with   fresh 
I  provisions  in  great  variety. 
1       CoMiMERCE. — Malacca,  being  situate  be- 
I  tween  the  two  great  island    emporiums    of 
j  the  Eastern  Archipelago — Pcuaug  and  Sin- 
gapore, the  one  at  the  noith-west,  and  the 
other  at  the  south-cast  of  the  Straits — has 
necessarily  a  trade  limited  to  its  own  con- 
sumption and  produce.  Before  the  establisli- 
ment  of  commercial  settlements  at  Penang 
and  Singapore,  and  during  the  monopolising 
sway  of  the  Dutch,  Malacca  was  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic. 

Weiyhts  and  Measures. — -Throughout  the  Straits 
of  Malacca  the  common  weights  are  the  pecul,  catty, 

*  The  Chinese  and  Malay  miners  use  lead  and 
antimony  for  the  adulteration  of  the  tin.  Antimony 
has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  admixture  with  lead, 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  detection,  as  re- 
gards e.xternal  appearance.  The  mode  of  working 
the  mines  in  places  appropriated  by  the  Malays  and 
the  Chinese  separately  is  very  nearly  similar,  except 
at  Sungie  Ilujong,  where  the  Chinese  chain-pump 
is  advantageously  used  for  raising  the  water  out 
of  the  mine-pit.  The  apparatus  is  simple,  consisting 
of  a  common  water-wheel,  a  circular  wooden  cliain 
about  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  a  long  square 
box  or  trough,  through  which  it  runs  in  ascending. 
The  wheel  and  chain  revolve  on  a  common  axis,  so 
that  the  motion  of  the  former  necessarily  puts  the 
latter  into  action.  The  chain  consists  of  square 
wooden  floats,  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  and 
strung  ns  it  wore  upon  a  continuous  flexible  axis, 
having  a  movable  joint  between  each  pair.     As  the 


and  tael.  The  Malay  pecul,  three  of  which  make  a 
bahar,  is  heavier  than  the  common  or  Chinese  pecul, 
wliich  is  =  133J  lbs.  Rice  and  salt  are  usually 
sold  by  the  coyan  of  forty  peculs  nearly,  and  gold- 
dust  by  the  bunkal  =  832  grs.  troy,  the  gantang 
(by  which  grain,  fruit,  and  liquids  are  sold)  =  1^ 
English  gallon,  is  divided  into  two  bamboos.  Twenty 
gantangs  of  rice  make  a  bag,  and  forty  bags  a  coyan. 
Cloth  is  measured  by  the  astah  or  covid  of  eighteen 
inches  nearly.  Land,  by  the  orlong  of  twenty 
jumbas  =  IJ  acre. 

The  Currency  of  the  Straits  is  Spanish  dollars. 

Singapore  {Singhapura.)  —  This  large 
trading  settlement  is  situate  on  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca 
just  described,  in  1°  17'  22"  N.  lat.,  103° 
51'  45"  E.  long.t  It  is  elliptical  in 
form,  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-seven 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to 
west,  fifteen  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  and  contains  an 
estimated  area  of  275  square  miles.  Some 
fifty  small  isles,  within  ten  miles  around  it, 
are  scattered  in  the  Straits ;  these  have  an 
area  of  about  sixty  miles;  the  whole  settle-  j 
meut  embracing  a  maritime  and  insular  do-  1 
minion  of  about  100  miles  in  circumference. 

History. — The  Malay  annals  relate  that 
iu  A.D.  1252,  Sri  Iskaiader  Shah,  the  last 
]\Ialay  prince  of  Singapore,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  King  of  Majopahit,  in  Java, 
returned  to  the  mainland,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Malacca.  That  the  Dutch  or 
Portuguese  may  have  settled  on  the  island 
is  probable,  from  the  remains  of  religious 
buildings  and  other  structures,  which  indi- 
cate its  having  been  once  thickly  inhabited. 
On  the  design  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the 
settlement  of  Singapore  was  first  formed  in 
February,  1818,  and  its  sovereignty  in  its 
present  extent  confirmed  to  Gri^at  Britain 
in  1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  King  of 
Holland  and  the  Malay  princes  of  Johore.J 

float-boards  of  the  chain  successively  enter  the  lower 
part  of  the  box  or  ti'ough  (immersed  in  water),  a 
portion  of  water  is  constantly  forced  up  by  each,  and 
discharged  at  the  top.  At  one  of  the  mines  the 
simple  but  efficient  mode  of  its  application  is  thus 
described  : — -There  are  three  distinct  planes,  or  ter- 
races, rising  above  each  other.  On  the  middle  one 
is  the  wheel ;  the  lower  is  the  pit  of  the  mine  :  from 
the  higher  a  stream  of  water  falls  and  turns  the 
wheel,  which  puts  the  whole  machine  into  motion, 
and  brings  up  another  stream  from  the  pit ;  these 
two  streams  from  above  and  below,  unite  on  the 
middle  plane  and  run  off  in  a  sluice,  by  which  the 
ore  is  washed. 

t  This  is  the  position  of  the  town. 

X  A  pension  of  24,000  Spanish  dollars  a-year  is, 
I  believe,  paid  by  the  E.  I.  Company  to  the  Malay 
prince  rnjali  of  Johore,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  ces- 
sion of  Singapore  and  the  neighbouring  isles. 
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When  taken  possession  of  by  the  E.  I.  Com- 
pany, Singapore  had  been  inhabited  for  eii,dit 
years  by  about  one  hundred  and  jifty  Malays, 
half  fishermen  and  half  pirates. 

Physical  Aspect. — -The  island  is  sepa- 
rated on  the  northward  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Malayan  peninsula  by  a  very  narrow 
strait,  which  in  its  narrowest  part  is  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  About 
nine  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  coast 
lies  an  extensive  series  of  almost  desert  isles  ; 
the  channel  between  these  and  Singapore 
(which  may  literally  be  called  "  a  corner 
shop")  is  the  main  route  of  commerce  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  Asia.  The  sur- 
face is  low  and  level,  with  an  extensive  chain 
of  saline  and  fresh-water  marshes  :  several 
portions  are  covered  with  lofty  timber  and 
luxuriant  vegetation;  and  here  and  there 
are  rounded  sand  hills,  interspersed  with  flat 
spots,  the  soil  composed  of  a  ferruginous 
clay  with  a  sandy  substratum. 

The  town  stands  on  the  south  coast,  on  a 
point  of  land  near  the  west  end  of  a  bay 
where  there  is  a  salt  creek  navigable  for 
lighters  nearly  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep  inlet  afford- 
ing shelter  to  native  boats.     The  town  con- 


sists generally  of  stone  houses  two  stories 
high,  but  in  the  suburbs  called  Campong- 
Glam,  Campong-]Mala?ca,  and  Campong- 
Cliina,  bamboo  huts  are  erected  on  posts, 
often  in  the  midst  of  stagnant  water. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  harbour  enter- 
prising British  merchants  have  constructed 
substantial  and  ornamental  houses  fronting 
the  sea,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
wretched  tenements  of  the  Malays.  The 
ground  is  generally  raised  three  feet,  and  the 
mansions  have  a  handsome  entrance  by  an 
ascent  of  granite  steps,  surmounted  by  a 
portico  supported  by  columns  of  every  order 
of  architecture :  the  rooms  are  lofty,  with 
Venetian  windows  down  to  the  floor,  and 
furnished  in  a  luxurious  manner ;  each 
dwelling  being  provided  with  baths  and 
billiard-tables ;  while  the  grounds  are  tastily 
laid  out  with  shrubs  of  beautiful  foliage,  and 
combine  to  give  the  town  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance when  viewed  from  the  roadstead. 

Climate. — Owing  to  proximity  to  the 
equator,  and  generally  level  surface,  there 
is  a  high  degree  of  temperature  throughout 
the  year,  the  mercury  varying  only  from 
73°  to  85°  Fah.  The  barometric  range  is 
also  exceedingly  small. 


.January  . 
February 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May     .     . 

July  .'  .' 
August  . 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


•Annual  t 


Greatest  Range. 


29.97 
29.99 
29.94 


30.06 
30.0i 
29.99 
29  99 


30.03 
29.97 
29.95 


29.95 
29.91 
29.97 
29.92 
29.95 
29.98 
29.95 
29.93 


29.83 
29.85 
29.83 


29.85 
29.85 
29.83 
29.80 
29.82 


Noon. 


29.90 
29.91 
29.85 
29.87 
29.84 
29.86 
29.83 
29.88 
29.87 
29.88 
29.83 


29.S7 
29.87 
29.83 


6  A.M.  Noon.   6  P.M. 


The  periodical  rains  are  indistinctly 
marked,  and  of  short  duration;  the  rainy 
days  during  the  year  are  about  150.  Eva- 
poration is  very  rapid.  The  climate  is  not 
insalubrious  even  for  Europeans,  many  of 
whom  have  resided  here  successive  years  in 
perfect  health. 

Geology. — Principal  rock  a  red  sandstone, 
which  changes  in  some  parts  to  a  breccia 
or  conglomerate,  containing  large  frag- 
ments and  crystals  of  quartz.  The  whole 
of  the  contiguous  isles  before-mentioned  as 
scattered  around  Singapore,  are  apparently 


of  submarine  origin,  and  their  evulsion  pro- 
bably of  no  very  distant  date. 

Population. — In  18.20  (the  year  after 
British  occupation)  the  island  began  to  be 
peopled  and  frequented;  and  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag  induced  many  to  resort  to 
the  place.  In  1823,  there  were  10,683  perma- 
nent dwellers,  of  whom  74  were  Europeans ;  | 
Malays,  4,580;  Chinese,  3,317;  Buggies 
and  other  adjacent  islanders,  1,851 ;  the 
remainder  consisted  of  natives  of  India,  i 
Armenians,  Arabs,  &c.  In  1833,  the  popu- 
lation   numbered    ^'1,000— namelv.    Euro- 
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peans,  119  ;  Chinese,  8,517 ;  Malays,  7,131 ; 
and  the  remainder  Indians,  Armenians,  &c. 
The  males  numbered  15,000;  the  females, 
6,000.  In  1853,  the  residents  had  aug- 
mented to  57,421,  of  various  races.  To  the 
foregoing  must  be  added  about  1,000  con- 
victs ;  with  military  establishment  and  camp 
followers,  GOO:  making  a  grand  total  of 
about  60,000  persons,  whei-e  a  few  short 
years  ago  there  w  ere  not  100  !  The  leading 
merchants,  agents,  shopkeepers,  and  auc- 
tioneers are  Englishmen.  There  are  several 
wealthy  Chinese  merchants ;  indeed  the  bulk 
of  the  traders,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  citizens,  are  "  the  Celestials,"  several 
thousand  of  whom  arrive  annually  from  China 
by  the  j^early  trading  junks;  about  1,000 
settle  at  Singapore,  and  the  remainder  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  neighbouring  is- 
lands. The  i\lalays  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and 
the  natives  of  the  Coromandel  coast  boatmen. 

There  is  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  a  few  missionaries,  who  receive  all 
possible  encouragement  from  the  excellent 
governor,  Colonel  Butterworth. 

Natural  Puodi;ctions. — The  island  itself 
has  few  indigenous  productions ;  it  is  in 
fact  a  commercial  emporium,  and  probably 
will  never  be  much  more.  Its  chief  staple 
is  the  agaragar  of  the  IMalays  (fucus  sac- 
charinus),  a  fern-like  plant,  which  abounds 
on  the  coral  shoals  around  Singapore,  and 
produces  in  China  from  sis  to  eight  dollars 
per  pecul,  in  its  dry  bulky  state.  By  the 
Chinese  it  is  converted  into  glue  and  paint, 
used  to  glaze  their  cottons,  and  "sacrifice 
paper;"  the  finest  portion  is  made  into  a 
rich  jelly,  which  forms  a  delicious  sweet- 
meat when  preserved  in  syrup.  The  harvest 
of  this  sea-weed  is  from  6,000  to  12,000 
peculs  annually.  There  arc  about  ten  sago 
manufactories  at  Singapore,  giving  employ- 
ment to  200  Chinese  manufacturers.  The 
famous  gutta-percha*  is  chiefly  brought 
from    the    neighbouring    islands.       Sugar, 

*  Gutta-percha  (tnban),  which  now  forms  a  large 
item  of  export  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
adjacent  regions,  has  become  an  article  of  com- 
merce within  the  last  ten  years,  and  ah-eady  upwards 
of  3,000  tons  have  been  imported  into  England.  In 
1844  I  saw  the  article  used  at  Penang  for  riding- 
whips,  the  only  purpose  to  which  it  was  then  ap- 
plied. The  gum  is  obtained  from  a  tree  which  grows 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  and  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  with  but  a  few  small  branches.  The 
tree  is  cut  down,  and  incisions  made  round  it  at  in- 
tervals of  about  sixteen  inches  :  the  gutta  or  milky 
juice  rapidly  concretes,  and,  before  boiling,  has  a  dry 
ragged  appearance  like  shreds  of  bark ;  it  is  light, 
tough,   and  with  little  apparent  cohesive  qualities. 


nutmegs,  and  other  spices  are  now  being 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  Chinese. 

Commerce. — As  a  trading  entrepot,  Sin- 
gapore presents  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  advantage  of  position.  In  1820,  a  few 
months  after  the  British  flag  was  hoisted,  no 
less  than  55,000  tons  of  European  shipping 
called  at  the  place  to  trade  and  for  refresh- 
ments; and  native  vessels,  of  13,000  tons 
burden,  sailed  with  goods  for  neighbouring 
islands. 

In  1821,  one  vessel  cleared  with  a  cargo 
of  Straits  produce  for  European  markets;  in 
1822,  fom-;  in  1823,  nine;  in  1824,  twelve 
(value  of  cargoes— Sp.  dollars,  1,035,868);  in 
18^5,  fifteen ;  and  so  on  increasing.  In  1824, 
the  exports  were  valued  at  6,604,601  ;  im- 
ports, 6,914,536  =  13,519,137  Sp.  dollars. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  the  settlement  :• — 


lSol-'o2. 

Merchandise. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

Imports    . 
Exports    . 

Rupees. 
30,262,080 
24,586,807 

Kupecs. 
4,614,871 
5,683,060 

Rupees. 

34,876.951 

30,269,867 

Total   .  . 

54,848,887 
Trade  of  1851 

10,297,931 
-'52    .... 

65,146.818 

Increase  in  18.52-'53       .    .    . 

.    6,457,593 

The  total  arrivals  and  departures  of 
European  or  American  vessels,  in  1852-'53, 
was  1,058,  of  which  733  were  British,  135 
Dutch,  and  61  American:  the  total  tonnage 
was  273,955.  The  total  number  of  native 
vessels  was  2,107,  with  a  tonnage  of  70,194. 

Government. — A  lieutenant-governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  of  India, 
aided  by  a  small  council.  A  recorder  per- 
forms biennially,  or  more  frequently,  legal 
circuit  through  the  settlements. 

Finance. — The  receipts  from  the  three 
Straits  Settlements,  in  1819-'50,  amounted 
to  674,196  rupees;  the  charges  to  689,020 
rupees  :  balance  paid  from  Indian  revenues, 
14,824  rupees  =  £1,390. 

It  would  require  twenty  trees,  according  to  ])r.  0.\- 
ley,  to  produce  133  lbs.  Mr.  P.  ]..  Simmonds  (who 
deserves  credit  for  the  attention  he  has  paid  to  the 
gums,  resins,  and  oils  of  commerce)  [estimates  that 
about  one  million  of  trees  of  full  growtli  must  have 
been  destroyed  during  tlie  past  nine  years.  The 
natives  entertain  no  fear  of  the  supply  being  ex- 
hausted. Various  other  inferior  gums,  the  produce 
of  trees  quite  different  from  the  taban  proper,  are 
now  used  in  the  adulteration  of  gutta-percha.  The 
present  import  of  this  useful  article  amounts  to  about 
21,000  cwt.,  at  £0  10s.  per  cwt.  =  £120,000.  The 
importation  of  the  kindred  substance  (caoutchouc)  is 
27,000  cwt.,  at  £7  per  cwt.  =  £180,000.  The  sago 
pith  is  brought  from  the  neighbouring  islands. 


SECTION    v.— n  0  N  G-KON  G. 


Shortly  after  the  war  commenced  between 
England  and  China,  in  July,  1840,  tlic 
island  of  Hong-Kong  was  occupied  by  the 
British,  under  the  directions  of  Captain 
Elliott,  partly  on  account  of  the  harbour 
which  it  forms  in  conjunction  with  the 
mainland,  and  partly  because-it  was  a  con- 
venient station  for  the  opium  smugglers, 
from  whence  to  dispatch  this  deleterious 
drug  to  different  parts  of  the  Chinese  coast. 
Previous  to  the  treaty  of  Nankin  and  the 
termination  of  hostilities  in  July,  1842,  the 
dependents,  connections,  and  officials  of 
her  Majesty's  plenipotentiary  in  China,  and 
the  leading  opium  traders,  had  secured  the 
few  eligible  spots  on  which  buildings  could 
be  erected, — formed  markets,  and  were  de- 
riving an  income  from  these  and  other 
sources.  When,  therefore,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  the 
Chinese  commissioners,  he  named,  to  their 
great  surprise,  Hong-Kong  (which  they 
knew  not  even  by  name)  as  the  only  territory 
we  required;  and  the  word  Chusan  was  struck 
out  of  the  instructions  sent  from  England, 
because,  if  this  fine  island  had  been  retained, 
the  advantageous  position  occupied  by  in- 
terested persons  at  Hong-Kong,  would  soon 
have  been  neutralised  when  Chusan  became 
a  flourishing  colony.  Yet  the  latter,  as 
compared  with  the  former,  is  like  the  Isle 
of  Wight  contrasted  with  one  of  the  Scilly 
Isles ;  and  its  insignificant  position  and  area 
are  but  portions  of  its  numerous  drawbacks.* 
With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed 
to  a  brief  description  of  this  settlement. 

Locality. —  Hong-Kong,  which  in  the 
Chinese  language  signifies  "  Red  Har- 
bour," or  "  Flowing  Streams,"  is  in  22° 
16'  27"  N.  lat.,  114°  14'  48"  E.  long.; 
and  lies  about  forty  miles  east  of  Macao.  It 
forms  one  of  a  numerous  but  scattered 
group  of  lofty  islands  termed  the  "La- 
drones,"  which  vary  in  size  and  height,  but 
agree  in  their  arid  and  rugged  features. 
The  length  of  Hong-Kong  is  about  eight 
miles  east  and  west,  with  a  breadth  of  two  to 
four  miles :  it  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land of  China  by  a  strait  or  inlet  of  the  sea, 

*  In  my  official  report  on  Chusan  and  on  Hong- 
Kong,  and  in  a  minute  on  the  British  relations 
with  China,  transmitted  to  her  Majesty's  secretary 
of  state,  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  dis- 


varying  in  breadth  from  half  a  nnic  to  three 
miles ;  one  entrance,  the  Lyraoon  Pass,  is 
less  than  a  mile  wide. 

Physical  Aspect. — The  island  consists  of 
a  broken  ridge  of  mountainous  hills  run- 
ning from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  at  an  average 
height  of  about  1,000  feet;  but  from  this 
ridge  and  its  spurs  various  conical  moun- 
tains rise  to  the  height  of  1,500  to  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  are  very  precipi- 
tous. The  greater  part  of  the  coast  shelves 
abruptly  from  the  ocean,  particularly  on  the 
north  face ;  there  are  a  few  narrow  valleys 
and  deep  ravines  through  which  the  sea 
occasionally  bursts,  or  which  serve  as  con- 
duits for  the  mountain  torrents  ;  but  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  especially  where 
the  town  of  Victoria  is  built,  the  rocky 
ridge  approaches  close  to  the  harbour;  and 
it  was  only  by  hewing  through  this  ridge 
that  a  street  or  road  could  be  made  to  con- 
nect the  straggling  series  of  buildings  which 
extend  along  the  water's-edge  for  nearly 
four  miles,  although  comprising  only  about 
fifty  European  houses  and  some  Chinese 
huts  and  bazaars.  Here  and  there  on  the 
tops  of  some  isolated  hills,  or  along  the  pre- 
cipitous slopes  of  the  mountains,  scattered 
houses  have  been  constructed  ;  but  rugged, 
broken,  and  abrupt  precipices,  with  deep 
rocky  ravines,  must  effectually  prevent  any 
concentrated  population  from  being  able  to 
provide  efficiently  for  its  own  protection, 
cleanliness,  and  comfort.  Hong-Kong  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  any  vegetation :  a  few  goats 
with  difficulty  find  pasturage.  After  the 
heavy  rains  of  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  the  hills  assume  somewhat 
of  a  greenish  hue ;  but  the  whity-brown  or 
red-streaked  ridges,  with  the  scattered 
masses  of  black  rocks,  give  a  most  unin- 
viting and  desolate  aspect  to  the  island^ 
which  is  unrelieved  by  the  adjacent  main- 
land, whose  physical  features  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  Hong-Kong,  the  moun- 
tain-tops and  sides  presenting  in  many 
places  a  singularly  l|feavy  configuration  and 
gloomy  prospect. 

Geology. — There  is  no  igneous  formation. 

creditable  transaction,  and  the  fallacies  put  forth  in 
its  defence,  were  amply  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
report  on  Hong-Kong  is  on  the  records  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 
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The  island  partakes  of  the  same  geological 
character  as  the  coast  of  China  group,  south 
of  the  Quesan  group  of  islands.  The  struc- 
ture may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting 
of  decomposed    coarse    granite,  intermixed 

,  with  strata  of  a  red,  disintegrating  sand- 
stone, crumbling  into  a  ferruginous-looking 

I  clay.  Huge  boulder -stones,  which  gun- 
powder will  not  blast,  are  imbedded  in  a 
stiff  earth,  or  are  else  strewn  over  the 
tops  and  sides  of  the  mountains.  Gneiss 
and  felspar  are  found  in  fragments,  and 
there  are  indications  of  ironstone.  That 
the   granite  is  rotten,   and  passing,   like   a 

'.  dead  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  into  a 

•  Rotten  Granite. — Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of 
Geology,  vol.  i.,  p.  317,  says — "  The  disintegration 
of  granite  is  a  striking  feature  of  large  districts  in 
Auvergne,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cler- 
mont. This  decay  was  called  by  Doloraieu  '  In  ma- 
ladie  du  granit'  and  the  rock  may  with  propriety  be 
said  to  have  the  rot,  for  it  crumbles  to  pieces  in  the 
hand.  The  phenomenon  may,  without  doubt,  be 
ascribed  to  the  continual  disengagement  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  from  numerous  fissures."  It  is  this  gas 
'  which  is  evolved  at  the  Grotto  del  Cane  near 
I  Naples,  and  which  is  so  pernicious  to  animal  life. 
It  is  disengaged  at  Limagna  d'Auvergne  in  France, 
in  large  quantities ;  a  lighted  candle  or  other  burn- 
ing substance  being  extinguished  by  the  gas.  Water 
materially  aids,  by  its  solvent  power,  the  operation 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  decomposition  of  rocks. 
This  gas  is  invisible,  destitute  of  smell,  much  heavier 
than  common  air;  owing  to  its  specific  gravity  it 
may  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another ;  may  be 
collected  over  water,  which  largely  absorbs  it,  and  is 
highly  deleterious  to  animals.  It  is  discharged  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  of  some  natural  springs, 
and  from  narrow  and  deep  valleys.  Other  gases 
are  evolved  from  the  earth.  Dolomieu  states  that 
he  ascertained  the  presence  of  sulphurous  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  hepatic  gas  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  inflamnnable  air  or  hydrogen,  as  well  as  car- 
bonic acid.  The  most  abundant  of  the  gases  extri- 
cated from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  next  to  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  probably  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is 
so  rapidly  destructive  of  life  in  coal  mines.  It  is 
also  sometimes  emitted  from  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
or  of  springs  and  wells.  M.  de  la  Bechc  describes 
the  manner  in  which  the  disintegration  of  rocks 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  protracted  action  of  at- 
mospheric moisture.  The  felspar  contained  in 
granite  is  often  easily  decomposed.  Some  trap 
rocks,  from  the  jjresence  of  felspar,  are  liable  to 
decomposition,  as  in  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  main 
composition  of  granite  is  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica. 
Some  qualities  contain  only  felspar  and  mica. 
This  is  generally  the  case  in  Hong-Kong,  where 
felspar  is  found  in  large  crystals  looking  like 
quartzose  gravel.  The  sound  granite  of  Hong- 
Kong  is  in  isolated  blocks.  No  drainage  can  ever 
render  the  place  salubrious;  and  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  the  fallacious  attempt  should  be  re- 
nounced, as  its  only  effect  is  to  drain  money  from  the 
British  treasury.  If  further  proof  be  wanting,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  following  facts  adduced  by  Dr.  Heyne, 
of  the  Madras  artillery,  and  which  I  did  not  sec  until 


putrescent  state,  is  evidenced  from  the 
crumbling  of  the  apparently  solid  mass 
beneath  the  touch,  and  from  the  noxious 
vapour  (perhaps  hydrogen)  which  it  yields 
when  a  fierce  sun  succeeds  to  heavy  rains. 
On  examining  the  sites  of  houses  in  Victoria, 
whose  foundations  were  being  excavated  in 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  the  strata  appeared 
like  a  richly-prepared  compost,  emitting  a 
fetid  odour  of  the  most  sickening  nature, 
which  inhaled,  at  night  especially,  proved 
poisonous.  This  strata  quickly  absorbs  any 
quantity  of  rain,which  then  returns  to  the  sur- 
face in  the  character  of  a  pestiferous  mineral 
gas.*     The  position  of  the  town  of  Victoria, 

after  the  text  on  the  cause  of  sickness  at  Hong-Kong 
was  written.  The  subject  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  selection  of  sites  for  colonies, 
of  towns,  garrison  stations,  encampments,  &c.  Dr. 
Heyne  observes  that  the  ordinarily  received  opinions 
as  to  the  vegetable  or  marshy  origin  of  fevers  will 
not  hold  good  in  Southern  India,  for  "  the  hills  are 
here  not  more  woody  than  in  other  healthy  places; 
some,  indeed,  where  the  epidemic  of  1808  and  1810, 
as  well  as  the  endemic,  were  most  destructive,  are 
quite  naked  of  trees,  as  Dindegul,  Madura,  and  the 
rocks  west  of  Seringapatam.  Now,  if  it  should 
be  found,  that  this  fever  exists  constantly  and  in- 
variably among  certain  description  of  hills,  when 
others  of  a  difierent  composition  are  as  constantly 
free  from  the  same,  would  it  not  become  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  nature  or  composition  of  the 
rock  itself  must  furnish  the  cause  of  the  calamity  ? 
The  hills  where  it  is  found  to  prevail,  appear,  at  first 
view,  to  be  quite  harmless,  as  they  are  granite,  which 
is  the  most  common  rock-kind  on  this  globe.  They 
contain,  however,  besides  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica, 
a  great  pi-oportion  of  ferruginous  hornblende,  which, 
by  its  disintegration  or  separation  from  the  rock, 
becomes  highly  magnetic,  and  in  which,  I  suppose, 
the  cause  resides  which  produces  this  fever,  besides 
a  great  train  of  other  disorders.  This  iron  horn- 
blende occurs  in  such  quantity  that  all  rivulets, 
public  roads,  indeed,  all  hollows  along  these  hills 
are  filled  with  its  sand;  from  which,  also,  all  the 
iron  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  manufactured. 
This  granite  is  remarli;;M'  I'l  1;  dMiitegration,  as 
it  not  only  separates  (111  ::  i  '  •  -  ason  in  lai'ge 
masses  of  many  tons,  Im  r:  >  :  ;  ■,  .  cusily  into  its 
composing  particles,  ami  ;,  !.:ii,!  ,i  Mind  in  great 
abundance,  not  only  nra,  <  m  ;\  m,  k.  luit  near  every 
stone,  from  whence  it  i^  (aiiii.l  \>\  the  torrents 
during  the  rains  to  tiic  low.r  paiis  of  the  country, 
and  thus  fornT!  tin-  ]Knlii  nlar  mark  by  which  these 
hills  may  be  (liNtiiiL,'iii'.lhil  from  all  others.  It  is 
generally  not  aiiriricl  \>\  tin-  magnet  when  united 
to  the  mass,  v\<u  \ili-n  ii  luctirs  as  in  hornblende 
slate,  or  grecir  '  i     ;    •    -natcsl  abundance;  but 

after  it  has  Imii:  ii:   .i::  i .  a'' i  m  inl  as  much  as 

iron-filing,  'i  ii  a  •)  I"  ^a  ii;  lu  the  incipient 
state  of  oxydaiii  II,  III,  niim  lik,l\,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  magnuti.sni  by  the  high  temperature  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed  in  the  hot  season,  which 
also  may  have  weakened  the  cohesion  of  the  rock, 
and  caused  its  disintegration  in  the  mass.  Hills  of 
this  description  form  the  principal  ranges  of  the 
Ghauts,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Godavery ;  they  pre- 
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which  ma}^  be  likeucd  to  the  bottom  of 
a  crater  with  a  lake,  prevents  the  dissi- 
patioQ  of  this  gas,  while  the  geological 
formatiou  favours  the  retention  of  a  mor- 
bific poison  on  the  surface,  which  is  occa- 
sionally called  into  fatal  activity.  There  is 
no  extent  of  marsh  on  the  island  capable 
of  generating  miasm  ;  but  the  heavy  rains 
are  annually  washing  large  portions  of  the 
mountain  through  deep  ravines  into  the 
bay,  and  thus  continually  exposing  a  fresh 
rotten  surface  to  the  sun's  rays,  and  pre- 
serving a  focus  of  disease  which  will  finally 
become  endemic.  Vast  quantities  of  silt 
from  the  hills  are  being  deposited  along  the 
shores  of  the  harbour.  Ovving  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  to  the  rapid  receding  of  the 
tides  from  this  coast,  shoals  are  fast  accu- 
mulating in  the  bay.  The  average  depth  is 
only  four  to  five  fathoms,  except  in  the 
stream,  where  there  are  six  to  seven  fathoms. 
In  no  great  interval  of  time,  the  harbour  of 
Hong-Kong  will  be,  in  many  places,  too 
occupied  with  shoals  to  admit  large  vessels. 
Climate. — It  is  difficult  to  convey  by 
thermometrical  registry  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  climate  of  any  place.  The  range  of 
the  thermometer  will  not  indicate  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  barometer,  in 
or  near  the  tropics,  is  of  little  utility  as  an 
index  ;    the  hygrometer  imperfectly  shows 

dominate  also  among  the  smaller,  and  in  single  hills 
and  rocks  in  the  low  country,  so  that  they  might  be 
taken  as  the  exclusive  rock  formation  of  this  country. 
However,  fortunately,  this  is  not  quite  the  case. 
They  are  easily  recognised  at  a  distance  by  their 
very  rugged  and  abruptly  pointed  appearance,  and 
the  great  steepness  at  their  tops.  The  ranges  of  this 
formation  are  also  very  interrupted,  and  generally 
consist  of  rows  of  single  hills,  although  to  the  south- 
ward, I  have  found  them  also  connected  at  bases, 
and  in  triple  and  quadruple  ranges."  This  descrip- 
tion answers  for  Hong-Kong.  Dr.  Heyne  then 
gives  an  excellent  topographic  description  of  the 
hills  "  which  have  rendered  themselves  known  to 
Europeans  for  the  malignity  of  the  fever,"  and  after 
that  of  such  as  are  as  "  constantly  free  of  the  hill 
fever."  This  is  the  right  kind  of  topography.  The 
hills  where  the  fever  is  "  totally  unknown,"  are 
"  primitive  trap,  which  consists  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  real  hornblende."  The  epidemic  fever  of  1808 
stopped  short  at  a  range  of  hills  of  this  latter  com- 
position, in  the  Coimbatore  district.  "  At  the  Pulicat 
hills,  among  which,  as  far  as  they  extend  to  the 
southward  (Chittoor),  the  hill  fever  is  totally  un- 
known. They  consist  entirely  of  flinty  slate,  and  are 
bare  in  some  places  as  they  are  woody  in  others,  and 
as  lofty  and  as  low  as  the  granite  hills.  The  Cud- 
dapah  district  is  divided  from  Gurrumcondah  on  the 
south,  and  from  iron  granite  and  the  hill  fever,  by  a 
range  of  flinty  slate.  The  seam  bends  there  to  the 
northward,  where  the  ranges  thicken  as  they  ad- 
vance, and  leave  narrow  valleys  as  far  as  Cunirauur, 
DIV.   XII.  K 


the  quantity  of  rain  in  the  air ;  while  the 
height  of  the  surrounding  land,  its  con- 
figuration, the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  ex- 
tent and  quantity  of  the  vegetation,  the 
exposure  to  the  sea  and  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  the  unseen  but  powerful  effects  of 
electro-magnetism, — all  influence  what  is 
comprised  under  the  word  "  climate."  In 
some  respects  the  whole  coast  of  China 
partakes  of  the  climactic  characteristics  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, particularly  as  regards  the  extremes 
of  temperature,  and  its  depressing  influence 
on  mental  and  physical  power. 

For  six  months  in  the  year  (April  to 
September),  the  heat  varies  from  80°  to 
90°  Fah. ;  but  during  the  other  six  months 
the  heat  is  also  occasionally  excessive,  the 
thermometer  having  been  known  to  stand 
at  80°  Fah.  on  Christmas-day.  The  island, 
being  on  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  is  subject 
to  the  extremes  of  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones.  Even  in  the  same  day,  the  range 
of  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  very 
great,  and  the  vicissitudes  are  exceedingly 
trying  to  the  European  constitution. 

But  neither  the  range  from  heat  to  cold, 
nor  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, will  adequately  convey  an  idea  of  the 
effects  that  this  climate  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing on  the  human  frame.    During  April, 

and  further  up  the  river  Kishna.  The  whole  or 
most  of  these  hills  belong  to  the  clay-slate  forma- 
tion ;  some  are  calcareous;  all,  however,  are  free  of  the 
hill  fever.  Other  fevers  may  occasionally  be  seen, 
such  as  simple  intermittents  and  bilious  remittents  ; 
but  they  do  not,  like  the  hill  fever,  run  into  a  typhus, 
and  the  cautious  may  easily  guard  against  and  get 
rid  of  them.  This  is  the  largest  extent  of  inland 
country  free  of  the  hill  fever,  viz.,  from  Cuddapah 
to  Kishna  near  Chintapilly,  a  place  that  has  been  at 
all  times  dreaded  for  its  fevers.  There  the  iron 
granite  hills  prevail  again.  To  the  westward  of 
Cuddapah,  the  healthiness  of  the  country  extends  to 
the  Ganjecottah  hills,  which  belong  to  the  fltetz  trap 
formation,  consisting  of  sandstone,  limestone,  jasper, 
and  hornstone  pebbles  cemented  together,  and  which 
are  perfectly  free  of  magnetic  ironstone.  Bababud- 
den  is  another  range  of  hills  which  is  remarkably 
free  of  hill  fevers,  although  it  lies  between  places  of 
notoriety  for  such,  as  Seringapatam  to  the  south- 
west, Chittledroog  to  the  north-west,  and  Nag- 
gury  to  the  west,  an  unwholesome  country  amongst 
the  Ghauts.  It  belongs  to  the  clay-slate  formation, 
and  active  magnets  are  found  in  large  depositions  on 
them.  It  rains  on  them  for  six  months  in  the  year 
continually,  when  plants  keep  fresh  and  alive  in  the 
open  air  for  many  days  after  they  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  or  broken  off'  the  stem."  In  fact, 
according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Heyne,  the  hill 
fever  on  this  coast  exists  exclusively  among  the  hills 
of  the  granite  formation,  or  where  ironstone  is 
found  in  large  quantities. 
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and  part  of  May,  when  the  sun  is  ap- 
proaching rapidly  from  the  equator,  there  is 
a  dry  burning  heat,  with  a  cloudless  sky ; 
but  towards  the  end  of  May,  and  through- 
out June,  July,  August,  and  part  of  Sep- 
tember, the  rain  descends  in  torrents,  with 
a  force  and  continuance  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  in  India,  Africa,  Australia,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  clouds 
pour  down  one  vast  sheet  of  water,  washing 
away  hills  and  rocks,  furrowing  the  island 
•with  deep  ravines,  and  saturating  the  soft, 
porous,  putrescent  strata,  to  the  extent  of 
many  feet,  with  daily  renewed  moisture. 

In  the  intervals  of  rain  a  nearly  vertical 
sun  acts  with  an  intense  evaporating  power, 
and  a  noxious  steam  or  vapour  rises  from 
the  fetid  soil,  yielding  a  gas  of  a  most  sickly 
and  deleterious  nature.  This  morbific  gas 
does  not  arise  from  vegetable  or  from 
animal  decomposition  :  there  is  none  on  the 
island  to  any  extent ;  but  decomposed 
mineral  substances,  as  before  stated,  yield 
an  aeriform  poison,  under  some  circum- 
stances, of  a  more  deadly  description  than 
the  products  of  the  other  natural  kingdoms. 
This  gas  does  not  rise  more  than  a  few  feet 
from  the  earth  ;  it  mingles  slowly  with  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and,  when  not 
causing  immediate  illness,  produces  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  mind  and  body,  which 
undermines  and  destroys  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions. 

Military  and  naval  men  who  have  served 
in  Africa  and  in  India,  feel  the  effects  of 
the  sun  in  Hong-Kong  in  a  manner  never 
before  experienced.  Even  at  Macao,  only 
forty  miles  west  of  Hong-Kong,  Europeans 
may  walk  about  the  whole  day  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  to  do  so  at  Hong-Kong 
would  be  attended  with  almost  certain  death. 
Neither  the  Indian  sepoys,  Malays,  or  Chi- 
nese can  endure  the  climate  so  well  as  Euro- 
peans, whose  stamina  they  do  not  possess. 
The  Chinese  deem  it  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  prolong  their  abode  in  the  island  beyond 
a  certain  time.     They  consider  Hong-Kong 

•  It  was  supposed  that  Saiwan,  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Hong-Kong,  would  afford  a  healthy  station 
for  the  troops:  f,'(ivci-nnicnt  expended  a  ronsiilerahle 
sum    of  money  ill    [n-  li.nliiu'    '    I'liil-Iin-    :i     '-'1    "i' 

barracks,  of  im  -  i 

and  health.     '\'\i'  ■  i! i  i '  '  i  -- ,,.  i  i, :  iv ,;  ■■ 

reported  the  (■air'"i:ii-i  :.  iM  i,r  !,,il>,i  ■!/.  ^  liir  -r  , 
eral  in  command  sunt  a  medical  Ijoai'd  to  examine 
the  building  and  station.  The  board  re))orted  that 
the  station  at  Saiwan  appeared  healthy,  that  there 
■was  no  apparent  cause  for  disease,  and  that  it  was 
eligible  for  troo])s.  The  general  resolved  to  begin 
I   with  a  small   detachment,   and   twenty   Europeans 


injurious  to  health,  and  even  fatal  to  life.  The 
Europeans  who  survive  a  brief  residence  in 
this  climate  generally  have  a  lassitude  of 
frame,  and  an  irritability  of  fibre,  which 
saps  the  spring  of  existence.  A  malign 
influence  operates  on  the  system  in  a  most 
distressing  manner,  which  is  not  removed 
by  a  return  to  Europe ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sufferers  not  unfrequently  die  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  England. 

Diseases  and  Mohtality. — The  prevail- 
ing disease  is  a  fever,  combining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  African  and  West  Indian  fevers. 
It  was  first  supposed  to  be  epidemic,  but  it 
has  now  become  endemic,  and  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  fixed  malady  of  the  island. 
Diari'hoea  and  dysentery  form  the  next 
most  immediately  fatal  class  of  diseases  ;  but 
iutermittent  fever  or  ague  destroys  health 
gradually.  In  1844,  the  strength,  for  the 
year,  of  the  European  and  native  troops 
was  1,526,  and  the  number  of  soldiers 
who  passed  through  hospital  amounted  to 
7,893  :  thus,  on  an  average,  each  man  went 
through  the  hospital  more  than^i-e  times  in 
the  year!  The  sacrifice  of  life  since  our 
occupation  of  Hong-Kong  has  been  enor- 
mous. Lieutenant-general  d'Aguilar,  when 
commanding  the  forces  in  China,  wrote  in 
1845  to  the  Horse-guards,  stating  that  a 
regiment  of  1,000  men  was  entirely  destroyed 
in  three  years*  In  1849,  the  governor  re- 
ported the  mortality  of  the  European  troops, 
for  the  year  1848,  as  20-43 :  in  several  pre- 
ceding, and  in  subsequent  years,  this  ratio 
was  exceeded.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  invalidings  and  deaths  on  the  pas- 
sage to  Europe  are  in  an  equal  proportion. 
Recently  the  lives  of  many  European  soldiers 
have  been  saved  by  embarking  them  in 
transports  moored  in  the  centre  of  the 
harbour  at  the  most  sickly  season. 

Nor  is  it  during  only  one  period  of  the 
year  that  the  island  is  unhealthy  :  in  the 
cold  season  there  are  agues,  low  continued 
fever,  diarrhoea,  pulmonary  complaints, 
dro[)sy,  rheumatism,  and  various  other  dis- 

were  sent  to  Saiwan.  No  sentry  was  to  be  mounted 
during  the  day,  and  but  one  at  night.  In  five  weeks 
five  (if  tlie  soldiers  were  dead,  three  more  were  in  a 
(i|ii-.  iMHs  slate,  and  four  were  convalescent;  one 
1  !  ivninan  and  child  were  also  dangerously 

I.  \i..  innaining  men  were  withdrawn,  and  a 
Miill  .|i  i:nliment  of  native  troops  sent  thither,  in 
order  lu  ascertain  whether  the  climate  would  suit 
them.  On  the  17th  July,  1841,  only  four  men  out  of 
the  twenty  Europeans  who  had  been  to  Saiwan,  were 
reported  fit  for  duty.  The  native  soldiers  died 
nearly  as  fast  as  the  Europeans,  and  the  post  was 
ultimately  abandoned. 
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ea«es  arising  from  general  debility  of  the 
system,  and  from  the  poisoned  atmosphere.* 

The  mortality  and  sickness  of  Hong-Kong 
is  not  the  result  of  the  newness  of  the 
colony.  New  colonies,  oven  in  the  tropics, 
have  not  been  originally  unhealthy.  When 
the  West  India  Islands  were  first  colonised 
they  were  perfectly  salubrious,  as  is  proved 
by  the  large  European  population  who  re- 
sorted thither,  and  remained  there  many 
years.  Calcutta  and  Bombay  are  reported 
to  have  been  formerly  much  liealthier  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  Australian  colonies 
were  perfectly  healthy  when  founded ;  so 
also  the  Mauritius  and  St.  Helena.  I  cannot 
name  a  single  colony  that  was  originally 
unhealthy,  and  that  subsequently  became 
salubrious.  Soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians, 
Europeans  and  natives,  women  as  well  as 
men,  residing  in  every  part  of  Hong-Kong, 
have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate,  and  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

An  extensive  study  of  the  subject,  and 
no  inconsiderable  e.xperience  in  different 
climates,  induces  me  to  concur  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Thompson,!  expressed  when 
head  of  the  medical  department  in  China 
during  the  war — that  the  evil  cannot  be 
permanently  ameliorated.  The  geological 
character,  the  immense  quantity  of  raiu,  and 
the  circumvidlatiou  of  hills  surrounding  the 
town  and  island,  render  them  hotbeds  of 
disease,  which  may  be  less  destructive  one 
year  than  another,  but  which  will  ever  and 
anon  recur  with  varied  violence.  No  drainage 
can  remove  this  destructive  miasm;  indepen- 
dent of  new  roads  or  buildings,  the  yearly 
rains  keep  the  surface  continually  saturated 
with  moisture,  and  further  uncover  large  por- 
tions of  the  hills,  washing  the  putrefying  sub- 
stance down  the  deep  ravines  towards  the 
sea ;  thus  generating  fresh  cause  for  disease. 

Population  and  Social  Prouress. — In 
January,  1841,  natives  of  China  were  in- 
vited to  settle  in  the  island,  under  British 
protection,  with  a  promise  that  they  should 
be  "  governed  according  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  China,  every  description  of  tor- 

*  In  1843,  the  surveyor-general  of  the  colony 
reported  to  the  government  that  "  the  number  of 
interments  had  been  so  great  (in  the  European  grave- 
yard) that  the  enclosure  was  almost  full,  and  the  hill 
behind  so  rocky,  that  it  was  impossible  to  dig  into 
it ;  therefore,  ere  long,  it  would  be  necessai'y  to  pro- 
vide another  place."  The  surveyor  further  stated 
that  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  to  select  another 
appropriate  tract,  on  account  of  the  rocky  and  uneven 
nature  of  the  island. 

Dr.  Thompson,  in  his  report  to  the  governor- 


ture  excepted."  A  form  of  administratioa 
was  organised  ;  a  chief  magistrate  and  a  har- 
bour-master appointed,  and  fifty  lots  of 
land  sold  in  June,  1811,  the  annual  rental 
of  which  amounted  to  jt3,22  k  Each  lot 
was  required  to  have  a  building  erected 
within  six  months,  of  the  appraised  value  of 
1,000  dollars;  and  a  deposit  of  .'500  dollars 
was  required  to  be  lodged  with  the  treasurer, 
as  a  security  for  the  performance  of  this 
engagement.  Building  commenced  with 
great  spirit ;  the  government  spent  very 
large  sums  of  money  upon  the  island,  and 
the  harbour  was  filled  with  ships  of  war  and 
transports.  Hong-Kong  has  had  a  fair  trial 
for  fourteen  years.  It  will  be  asked,  what 
progress  has  been  made  in  population  ? 

On  taking  possession,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain about  7,500  inhabitants,  scattered  over 
twenty  fishing  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
requirements  of  the  fleet  and  troops,  the 
demand  for  labourers  to  make  roads  and 
houses,  and  for  servants  for  the  Europeans,  in- 
creased the  number  of  inhabitants ;  and  in 
March,  1842,  they  had  augmented  to  12,3G1. 
In  April,  18M,  the  Chinese  population  on 
the  island  was  computed  at  19,000,  of  whom 
not  more  than  1,000  were  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  in  which  number  were  included  ninety- 
seven  women  slaves,  and  female  attendants 
on  thirty-one  brothels,  eight  gambling- 
houses,  and  twenty  opium  shops.  In 
1819,  the  total  was  rated  at  29,507.  In 
December,  1852,  the  resident  population  of 
Victoria  was  1.5,902,  and  that  of  the  vil- 
lages, 4,820  =  20,782.  To  this  amount  is  to 
be  added,  2,055  Chinese  in  the  service  of 
Europeans,  459  Portuguese  from  Macao 
and  Goa,  and  176  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans. There  is  a  considerable  floating  popu- 
lation in  boats,  and  many  vagrants.  Alto- 
gether, there  are  under  25,000  in  the  settle- 
ment :  and  not  one  respectable  or  wealthy 
Chinaman  has  ever  fixed  his  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Hong-Kong.  J  An  individual  of  re- 
puted wealth,  named  Chinam,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  opium  trade,  came  to  Hong- 
Kong,  built  a  good  house,  and  freighted  a 

general  of  India,  stated  that  regiments  should  be 
removed  every  three,  if  not  every  two  years. 

t  The  merchants  and  British  residents  in  Hong- 
Kong,  in  a  memorial  to  her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state,  verify  this  observation :  they  say  there  is 
scarcely  one  foreign  resident,  except  government 
officers,  and  those  British  merchants  and  traders 
who  commenced  building  before  the  enforcement  of 
the  leases;  there  are  no  Chinese  merchants,  or  even 
shopkeepers,  with  any  pretensions  to  property  !  Few 
persons  reside  above  a  year  or  two. 
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ship.     He  soon  returned  to  Canton,  and  died 
!  there  of  a  fever  and  cold,  contracted  at  Hong- 
i  Kong.      It   was  understood,   however,  that 
[  had  he  Hved  he  would  have  been  prohibited 
j  returning  to  the    island,    as    the    policy  of 
I  the   mandarins  on   the  adjacent  coast  is  to 
prevent  all  respectable  Chinese  from  settling 
at  Hong-Kong  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
bold  they  possess  on  their  families  and  rela- 
\  tives,    this    can    be    done    most  eflPectually. 
At  the  same  time,  I  believe  that  they  eu- 
}  couraged    the    deportation    of   every   thief, 
pirate,  and  idle  or  worthless  vagabond  from 
I  the    mainland    to  Hong-Kong.       The    late 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar.  Dr.  Gutzlafl', 
who   was    engaged    in    making    a    census, 
says  — "  The    most    numerous    class    who 
have,  since  our  arrival,  fixed  themselves  on 
the  island,   are  from  Whampoa;    many  of 
them  are  of  the  worst  character,  and  ready 
to  commit  any  atrocity.     The  capital  of  the 
shopkeepers  is  very   small ;    most  of  them 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  lead  a  life  of 
expedients,    without   principle   or    self-con- 
trol.     It    is    very    natural    that    depraved, 
idle,  and  bad  characters  from  the   adjacent 
mainland   and   islands  should   flock  to   the 
colony,  where  some  money  can  be  made."* 

Dr.  Gutzlafi',  whose  prepossessions  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Chinese,  concludes 
this  portion  of  the  memorandum  with  which 
he  favoured  me,  as  follows : — "  The  moral 
standard  of  the  people  congregated  in  this 
place  (Hong-Kong)  is  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion." 

This  observation  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
numerous  murders,  piracies,  burglaries,  and 
robberies  of  every  description  which  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
•  A  writer  in  the  London  Times,  speaking  of  his 
experience  at  Hong-Kong,  says — "The  community  is 
migratory,  property  most  insecure,  and  life  often  in 
danger,  from  the  bands  of  piratical  robbers  that 
infest  this  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  place 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  if  we  except  its  excel- 
lent harbour.  The  site  of  the  new  town  of  Victoria 
is  most  objectionable,  there  being  scarcely  level 
ground  enough  for  the  requisite  buildings ;  and  the 
high  hills  which  overhang  the  locality  shut  out  the 
southerly  winds,  and  render  the  place  exceedingly 
hot,  close,  and  unhealthy.  Many  of  the  worst  de- 
scription of  Chinese  resort  there;  and  I  have  seen, 
during  one  evening  at  Victoria,  more  open  scenes  of 
vice  and  debauchery  than  I  had  observed  during  my 
three  years'  stay  in  the  north  of  China." 

t  Friend  of  China  periodical,  dated  Victoria,  lOlh 
July,  1854. 

X  It  is  erroneously  supposed  that  Singapore  has 
prospered  mainly  through  Chinese  trade.  Such  is  not 
the  fact.  The  total  import  tonnage  of  Singapore  in 
1838-'39,  in  square-rigged  vessels,  was  178,790  tons, 
of  which  that  from  China  was  32,860.     The  native 


almost  with  impunity  ;  for  the  Chinese  vil- 
lains are  formed  into  secret  societies  for  mu- 
tual protection,  and  no  man,  innocent  or 
guilty,  dares  inform  against  another.  The 
European  inhabitants  are  generally  obliged 
to  sleep  with  loaded  pistols  under  their 
pillows, — not  unfrequently  to  turn  out  of 
their  beds  at  midnight  to  protect  their  lives 
and  property  from  gangs  of  armed  robbers, 
who  are  ready  to  sacrifice  a  few  of  their 
nitmber  in  return  for  ample  plunder.  la 
1854,  Hong-Kong  was  publicly  asserted  to 
be  "  the  most  filthy,  disgusting  colony  of  the 
British  empire  :"t  the  only  one  certainly  to 
which  such  epithets  can  be  justly  applied. 

An  hallucination  seems  to  have  seized 
those  who  built  houses  here.  They  were 
told  that  Hong-Kong  would  rapidly  "  out- 
rival Singapore,"  and  become  "  the  Tyre  or 
Carthage  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. "J 
Unfortunately,  the  local  government  fos- 
tered the  delusion  respecting  the  colony. 
The  leading  officials  bought  land,  built 
houses  or  bazaars,  which  they  rented  out  at 
high  rates,  and  the  public  money  was 
lavished  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
building  up  and  pulling  down  temporary 
structures,  making  zigzag  bridle-paths  over 
hills  and  mountains,  and  forming  the 
"  Queen's-road,"  of  from  three  to  four  miles 
long,  on  which  about  180,000  dollars  have 
been  expended,  but  which  is  not  passable 
for  half  the  year.  The  straggling  settle- 
ment called  "  Victoria,"^  built  along  the 
aforesaid  highway,  was  dignified  with  the 
name  of  "  City ;"  and  a  high  authority. 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  prophesied  that 
"  Hong-Kong  would  contain  a  population 
equal  to  that  of  ancient  Rome."  The 
tonnage  for  the  same  year  was  48,000,  of  which  the 
Chinese  vessels  constituted  8,000  tons.  The  Straits 
produce  which  the  Chinese  require  are  brought  to 
Singapore  by  Malay  or  other  coasting  craft,  who 
would  not  proceed  to  the  northward ;  and  the  pro- 
prietors of  Chinese  junks,  with  whom  time  is  no 
object,  and  who  go  down  the  coast  to  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  with  one  monsoon,  and  return  with  the 
other,  prefer  the  speculation  with  their  varied  car- 
goes, and  the  visitinr:  of  their  countrymen  at  the 
different  islaniK.  'I'ln  r.  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  Hon;;  K^hl,'  ami  Siinjapore;  the  geographi- 
cal, territorial,  aii.l  cMniiin  rcial  advantages,  which 
have  contributed  to  the  ])rosperity  of  Singapore,  are 
totally  and  entirely  wanting,  and  can  never  be 
created,  at  IIong-Kong. 

§  Two  miserable  villages  on  the  coast  of  Hong- 
Kong,  with  a  few  migratory  inhabitants,  half  pirates 
and  half  fishermen,  were  honoured  with  the  designa- 
tions of  Aberdeen  and  Stanley,  the  local  government 
being  desirous  to  propitiate  the  statesmen  who  then 
bore  sway.  Indeed,  no  means  were  spared  to  create  a 
strong  impression  in  favour  of  a  worthless  place. 
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surveyor- general,  in  an  official  report  to  his 
relative  Sir  Henry  Pottingjer,  of  twenty- 
two  pages,  dated  6th  July,  1843,  proposed 
building  an  entirely  new  town  or  "  city"  in 
the  Woongnichung  Valley  (which  may  be 
aptly  called  the  "Valley  of  Death"),  with  a 
grand  canal,  and  many  branch  canals,  &c. : 
two  ranges  of  terraces  of  houses,  &c. ; 
courts  of  law,  and  various  other  offices ; 
"  acclimatising"  barracks  ;  additions  to  the 
present  government  house,  for  the  secreta- 
ries and  personal  staff  of  the  governor,  iso- 
lated from  all  other  buildings ;  a  space  of 
land  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  sea  for  a 
public  landing-place,  with  an  esplanade  or 
public  walk ;  a  magnificent  promenade  of 
four  miles,  to  be  made  on  ground  now 
covered  by  the  sea,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded by  a  sea-wall,  at  a  cost  of  thirty-five 
dollars  per  lineal  yard,  exclusive  of  filling 
in,  &c. ;  a  circular  road  over  hills  and 
ravines  round  the  entire  island,  &c.,  &c., 
adapted  for  carriages,  and  for  moving  troops 
M'ith  speed  and  facility  to  any  part  of  the 
island,  where  they  may  happen  to  be  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  different 
villages  !  (these  villages,  be  it  remembered, 
containing  nothing  but  a  few  hundreds  of  a 
thieving  piratical  population.)  I  refer  to 
the  government  archives  for  full  details  of 
these  and  other  most  ridiculous  projects, 
involving  a  heavy  expenditure  of  public 
money,  which  none  but  the  wildest  theorists, 
or  self-interested  persons,  could  have  pro- 
jected or  entertained.  On  the  17tli  of  De- 
cember, 184-3,  the  surveyor -general  laid 
before  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  the  elevation  of 
a  balding  for  a  government  office,  &c.,  with 
a  froivt  of  360  feet  in  length,  by  50  feet  in 
depth,  and  which  would  probably  cost 
£30,000  sterling.  There  was  the  greatest 
possible  desire  to  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
Chinf.'se  indemnity  money  on  this  wretched, 
barren,  unhealthy,  and  useless  rock,  which 
the  wealth,  talent,  and  energy  of  all  Eng- 
land could  never  render  habitable,  or  credit- 
able, as  a  colony,  to  the  British  name.  In 
illuj.tration  of  the  mode  in  which  the  public 
moliey  was  proposed  to  be  spent,  I  give  the 
following  abstract  of  a  portion  of  the  estimate 
of 'public  works  in  Hong-Kong  for  1844, 
anfi  which  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  transmitted 
tojEngland  for  approval : — 

fjompletion  of  Queen's-road  from  West  Point  to 

thj;   east   side   of  Woongnichung   Valley —  dollars, 

2ff,000;  ditto  to  godowns  of  Jardir.e  and  Co.,  lo.OOO; 

('•w  street  formation  in  Victoria,  35,000 ;  sewers  in 

'ictoria,   100,000;  value  of  houses  lo  be  removed 


from  Upper  Bazaar  and  other  places,  25,000 ;  drainage 
of  Woongnichung  Valley,  7,000;  bridle-path  to 
Saiwan,  ;i,0fl0;  new  church,  35,000;  government- 
house,  with  suitable  offices,  &c.,  70,000 ;  house  for 
judge,  24,000;  house  for  advocate-general,  20,000; 
house  for  queen's  solicitor-general,  20,000 ;  house 
for  colonial  secretary,  20,000 ;  house  for  chief  magis- 
trate, 20,000;  house  for  treasurer,  18,000;  house  for 
land  officer,  18,000;  house  for  clerk  of  colonial 
council,  16,000;  house  for  colonial  surgeon,  16,000; 
house  for  chaplain,  16,000;  range  of  buildings  for 
advocate-general,  queen's  solicitor,  &o.,  100,000; 
prison,  with  house  for  gaoler  ,  Hong-Kong,  45,000; 
debtor's  gaol,  Hong-Kong,  20,000 ;  house  of  correc- 
tion, Hong-Kong,  15,000;  two  police  stations,  north 
side  of  the  island,  10,000:  two  smaller  stations, 
4,000;  police  station  at  Cliuc  Choo,  8,000;  police 
station  at  Saiwan,  3,000 ;  police  station  at  Pok-fulum, 
3,000;  keeping  in  repair  Chuc  Choo  road,  1,500; 
contingencies  of  five  per  cent.,  35,775;  consulate  at 
Canton,  45,000:  total  dollars,  796,275.  This  is 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  contemplated  expenditure; 
it  does  not  include  the  formation  of  streets  and 
roads  in  Hong-Kong,  which,  on  account  of  the 
mountainous  nature  of  the  island,  would  cost  about 
£100,000  sterling.  It  does  not  include  barracks, 
stores,  forts,  arsenals,  dockyards,  wharfs,  &c. — all 
projected,  and  which  would  cost  several  millions 
sterling  before  they  could  be  completed. 

Financial  View.  —  There  is  no  pros- 
pect that  Hong-Kong  can  ever  yield 
revenue  adequate  to  more  than  a  very 
small  civil  government.  The  limited 
size  and  rocky  nature  of  the  island,  the 
absence  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  or 
commerce,  and  the  fluctuating  and  pre- 
datory character  of  the  population,  forbid 
the  hope  of  an  income  being  raised  ade- 
quate to  the  maintenance  of  the  establish- 
ment that  was  at  first  organised.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  precisely  the  amount  of 
public  money  which  has  been  spent  on  this 
miserable  rock  ;  from  first  to  last,  civil 
and  military,  I  cannot  estimate  it  at  less 
than  two  million  sterling :  while  the  annual 
revenue,  from  every  possible  source,  in- 
eluding  some  that  are  discreditable  to  a 
Christian  government,  was,  in  1852,  only 
.€21,331.  To  this  sum  £12,000  had  to  be 
added  from  the  parliamentary  grant  in  aid 
of  the  civil  disbursements  for  that  year. 

It  is  fallaciously  asserted  that  the  island 
expenditure  ought  to  be  defrayed  from  the 
tea  duties  levied  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  might  as  well  be  said  that  the  West 
India  local  governments  should  be  paid  from  j 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  coffee  and 
sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  both  cases,  the  monies  thus  obtained  are 
raised  from  the  people  of  England,  who 
are  the  buyers  and  consumers  ;  for  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation  falls  ever  heaviest  on  the 
last  purchaser  of  the   taxed   article.      The 
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London  merchant  adds  to  the  invoice  cost 
of  the  tea  bought  at  Canton,  the  freight  to 
England,  the  insurance,  interest  of  money, 
warehousing,  customs'  duty  levied  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  fair  profits  of  trade  on  every 
chest  of  tea  he  may  sell  to  the  grocer,  who 
then  regulates  the  price  at  which  he  can 
afford  to  retail  the  article  to  his  customer,  on 
whom  finally  falls  the  whole  charges,  taxes, 

I  and  profits  to  the  several  parties  before  he 
drinks  his  tea.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the   China   trade  is   paid   by  the  people  of 

I  England ;  the  merchant  who  carries  on  the 
trade  does  not  pay  a  shilliug  of  it. 

As  a  general  principle,  colonies  that  can- 

I  not  bear  the  expense  at  least  of  their  civil 
government,  are  not  worth  maintaining. 
There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why 
Hong-Kong  should  be  an  exception  to  this 

j  rule.     There  is  not,  as  has  been  fancifully 

j  supposed,    any    analogy    whatever    between 

I  Houg-Kong  and  Gibraltar.  Hong-Kong 
commands  nothing :    a  glance  at  the  chart 

I  will  show  that  the  navigation  of  the  China 
seas  is  perfectly  independent  of  this  island, 
by  which  even  the  entrance  of  the  Canton 
river  is  not  controlled.  It  is  not  possible 
by  any  outlay  of  money  to  make  it  a 
fortress,  being  itself  commanded  by  the 
shore  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  But 
supposing  several  millions  sterling  were 
spent  in  fortifying  Hong-Kong,  and  half 
a  million  annually  expended  for  its  gar- 
rison, the  cut  bono  would  constantly  recur : 
no  European  or  American  state  would  think 
of  capturing  Hong-Kong,  for  it  would  be 
valueless  to  them  ;  and  if  mere  glory  were 
sought  by  the  acquisition,  they  must  be 
aware  the  fame  would  be  of  short  con- 
tinuance, as  troops  and  ships  from  India, 
from  Australia,  and  from  all  our  stations 
eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would 
soon  recapture  the  place  or  starve  out  the 
garrison.  But  Gibraltar  is  differently  cir- 
cumstanced ;  it  effectually  commands  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
together  with  the  fortresses  and  havens  of 
Malta  and  Corfu,  gives  England  a  prepon- 
derating power  in  that  great  European  sea, 
which  is  becoming  daily  of  more  and  more 
value  in  her  intercourse  with  the  Anglo- 
Eastern  empire.  Moreover,  "the  Rock"  is  a 
valuable  commercial  entrepot ;  at  one  period 
.fc  1,000,000  sterling  of  cotton  goods  were 
imported  through  Gibraltar  into  Spain. 

As  a  fortress  Gibraltar  is  perfect;  it  is 
impregnable.  It  can  boast  a  revenue  fully 
adequate    to    its    civil     government,    and 


averaging  upwards  of  £30,000  per  annum. 
The  military  expenses  incurred  by  its  power- 
ful garrison  saves  the  constant  maintenance 
of  a  large  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  pre- 
serves the  balance  of  power,  and  materially 
conduces  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  The 
remarks  applicable  to  Gibraltar  may  be  re- 
peated regarding  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, both  of  which  stations  not  only  pay 
their  whole  civil  expenditure  without  one 
shilling  charge  on  the  British  exchequer,  but 
also  contribute  a  considerable  sum  annually 
towards  military  defences  and  protection. 
Moreover,  these  places  are  valuable  as  trading 
entrepots.  ! 

Every  colony  of  the  British  empire  pro-  I 
vides  for  its  o\^  n  civil   government,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  small  aids  voted  annu- 
ally for  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  the  Falkland 
Islands,   St.    Helena,   and   Heligoland,   but 
these  settlements  are  all  intrinsically  valu-  I 
able :    the   Bahamas,    for    the    geographical  ' 
position  of    their  harbours ;   Bermuda,  as  a  i 
strong  fortress  and  dockyard  in  the  Western  ; 
Atlantic;    the    Falkland    Islands,    for  their 
important  position  and  fisheries  in  the  great  i 
Southern    Ocean    near    Cape    Horn ;     St.  \ 
Helena,  as  a  strong  fortress  and  recruiting  t 
station  for  ships  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  ! 
Hope  in  their  voyages  to  and  from  India,  ! 
China,  and  Australasia,  in   time  of  peace  ; 
while  in    the  event  of  war,  its    possession 
would  be  of  incalculable  value  to    British 
merchants,  serving  in   the  stead  of  a  large 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic.     Even  Heligoland,  dur- 
ing the   late  European  war,  proved  an  im- 
portant trading  depot  for  the  Elbe  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe  ;   and  the  expense 
is  only  about  .£500  a-year.   Numerous  as  are 
the  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  they  are 
each  of  specific  utility  to  England  ; — for  their 
territorial  extent  as  emigration  fields  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  a  surplus  population; 
for  the    production  of  sugar,   cofi'ee,  corn, 
cotton,  silk,  indigo,  timber,  oil,  wool,  &c. ; 
as  maritime  positions  or  military  posts ;  as 
trading  emporiums  or   fishing    stations.     I 
have  in  vain  sought  for  one  valuable  quality 
in  Hong-Kong.     There  are  other  good  har- 
bours  around ;  and  for  200  years  we  have 
not  found  the   want  of  such.      I   can   see 
no  justification  for  the  government  expen- 
diture of  another  shilliug  on  Hong-Kong. 

Religious  and  Social  Ini'luknce. — The 
benefits  derivable  from  our  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  religion,  can  never  be  conferred 
on  the  Chinese  through  the  colonisation  of 
Hong-Kong.  We  arc  there,  in  fact,  almost  as 
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much  isolated  from  China,  its  people,  and 
supreme  governmont,  as  if  we  were  located 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  By  the  adroit 
policy  adopted  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  a 
"  cordon  sanitaire,"  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
has  been  drawn  around  Hong-Kong ;  no 
individual  is  permitted  to  proceed  there 
except  he  be  a  tliief,  a  pirate,  or  a  spy  ; 
no  respectable  heads  of  families  will  venture 
to  fix  their  residence  in  Hong-Kong  ;  if 
they  did,  their  relations  still  remaining  on 
the  mainland,  would  probably  be  "squeezed," 
imprisoned,  tortured,  or  denounced  as 
traitors  to  the  Celestial  Empire.  Hong- 
Kong  is  viewed  by  the  Chinese  as  a  spot 
where  adventurers  and  reckless  characters 
may  make  something  out  of  the  English  ; 
and  to  which  burglars  and  robbers  may  resort 
and  live  with  impunity  upon  the  profits  of 
their  villany.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion, 
from  circumstances  that  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  that  the  mandarins  view  with 
indulgence  all  vagabonds  who  propose  to 
quit  their  ovi'n  country  and  proceed  to  the 
liritish  settlement ;  that,  in  fact,  direct  en- 
couragement is  afforded  them  to  do  so. 

Commerce.  —  The  only  item  of  trade 
noticed  in  the  local  returns  as  consti- 
tuting the  traffic  of  the  settlement  in 
]853,  was  36,499  chests  of  opium,  which 
is  distributed  by  smugglers  along  the 
coast.  A  large  number  of  vessels  an- 
nually arrive,  call  for  orders,  and  proceed 
to  their  destination,  northwards  or  other- 
wise, as  they  pass  through  the  strait  or 
ana  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  mainland.  No  matter  how  often 
these  vessels  may  anchor,  even  for  a  few 
hours,  they  are  entered  as  arrivals ;  and 
hence  their  numbers  were  swollen,  in  1853, 
to  1,103,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
447,000  tons;  but  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment no  governor  has  been  able  to  note 
any  sum  as  indicative  of  value  in  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  Hong-Kong.  During 
disturbances  at  Canton,  small  quantities  of 
goods  were  warehoused  here,  but  they  would 
not  bear  the  charges,  and  those  of  tranship- 
ment, agency,  &c.  In  fact,  our  trade  is 
fast  leaving  Canton  and  being  concentrated 
near  the  tea  and  silk  districts  to  the  north- 
ward— at  Shanghae  and  Foochoofow— for 
whose  protection  Hong-Kong  is  almost  as 
useless  as  Vancouver's  Island  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  America. 

Were  our  colonial  establishment  to  be 
fixed  at  some  island  or  position  to  the 
northward,    near    the    central    regions    of 


China,  we  should  most  probably  obtain  con- 
siderable moral  influence  over  an  intelligent 
and  respectable  class  of  people,  who  would 
communicate  their  favourable  ideas  to  other 
and  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  by 
extending  a  knowledge  of  our  language,  pave 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
An  English  city  at  Chusan,  for  example, 
surrounded  by  an  extensive  agricultural 
population  (the  best-disposed  and  most 
orderly  in  Ciiina  as  well  as  elsewhere), 
evincing  the  practical  results  of  the  science 
and  skill  of  Europe,  would  have  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  Chinese,  whose  inquisitiveness 
and  imitative  powers  would  soon  induce 
them  to  copy  many  things  primarily  con- 
ducive to  their  physical,  and  ultimately  to 
their  moral  and  rehgious  improvement. 

Political  point  of  View.  —  Hong-Kong 
was  occupied  by  the  troops  and  merchants 
of  England  in  1840-'41,  when  her  trade  was 
driven  from  Canton ;  when  the  Chinese 
government  was  avowedly  hostile  ;  and 
when  the  Portuguese  authorities  at  Macao 
had  expressed  their  inability  to  continue 
to  permit  British  residence  and  resort  to 
that  port.  At  this  period,  the  views  of 
Captain  Elliott  were  solely  directed  towards 
Canton.  Hong-Kong  was  then  deemed  the 
most  eligible  spot  for  British  occupation, 
on  political  and  military  grounds.  And 
so  it  proved  as  long  as  operations  were 
thus  directed  to  a  single  point,  and  we  were 
excluded  from  China.  But  after  the  expe- 
dition to  the  northward,  the  occupation  of 
Chusan,  and  ultimately  the  establishment 
of  peace,  and  the  opening  of  five  ports  (in- 
cluding Canton)  for  free  commerce  and  Eng- 
lish residence,  protected  by  a  ship  of  war  at 
each,  the  political  and  mercantile  value  of 
Hong-Kong  entirely  ceased.  The  late  war 
has  shown  us  the  vulnerable  point  of  China — 
namely,  the  Yang-tze-kiang  river,  which  is 
aptly  denominated  by  the  Chinese,  the 
"  Girdle  of  the  Empire."  In  the  event 
of  any  future  hostilities,  our  force  would 
l)e  directed  at  once  towards  Nankin  and 
other  places  on  the  Yang-tze-kiang  river, 
and  not  against  Canton.  It  would  be  by  in- 
terrupting the  supplies  of  grain,  and  cutting 
off  the  trade  of  the  great  artery  or  canal, 
that  war  might  be,  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  blood  and  treasure,  successfully  carried 
through  with  China.  In  all  points  of  view, 
Hong-Kong  is  worthless.  Chusan  may  yet 
be  ours,  and  would  be  valuable  from  its 
commanding  position,  from  its  comparative 
salubrity,  safe  haven,  and  capability  of  sup- 
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plying  provisions,  both  from  the  resources 
of  the  island  itself,  and  from  the  contiguous 
coast.  A  fleet  of  ships  of  war  and  transports 
might  rendezvous  at  Chusan,  and  select,  at 
will,  the  most  fitting  period  of  the  year  for 
offensive  operations.  No  attack  need  be 
apprehended  from  the  Chinese.  Ships  from 
Singapore  and  the  southward,  can  now,  by 
reason  of  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  winds 
and  currents,  make  Chusan,  even  against 
the  monsoon,  in  nearly  the  same  time  they 
would    occupy    in    reaching    Hong-Kong. 


And,  finally,  the  Chinese  government,  aware 
of  the  strength  of  such  a  position,  would  be 
the  less  disposed  to  break  the  peace,  and 
would  rely  less  implicitly  on  the  strength  of 
the  forts  in  the  Canton  river.*  The  Tartar 
policy  is  to  keep  foreigners  at  the  extremity 
of  the  empire;  but  this  wary  design  ought 
to  render  Great  Britain  anxious  to  establish 
the  depot  of  her  trade  in  the  Chinese  seas 
near  the  centre,  instead  of  at  its  extreme 
verge.t  An  English  settlement  at  Chusan 
would  be  within  three  davs'  sail  of  Pekin. 


SECTION  VI.— EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


Labijan  was  ceded  to  England  by  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo,  under  the  provisions 
of  a  treaty  dated  May  27th,  1S47  ;J  and  the 
governmental  establishment  was  formed 
thereon  in  1848. 

*  The  possession  of  Hong-Kong  has  not  induced 
the  government  of  China  to  maintain  tlieir  other  en- 
gagements unbroken.  Lord  Palmerston,  during  a  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  3rd  July,  1854, 
stated,  that  "ever  since  the  concUision  of  the 
treaty  of  Nankin,  the  conduct  of  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties had  been  such  as  would  have  justified  a  rupture 
■with  that  government.  They  had  violated  the  en- 
gagements into  which  they  had  entered ;  and  if  any 
desire  existed  on  the  part  of  the  British  government 
to  proceed  against  them,  abundant  cause  had  ex- 
isted almost  since  the  termination  of  the  last  war. 
They  had  refused,  on  divers  pretences,  to  admit  us  to 
parts  of  Canton  to  which  we  ought  to  have  access, 
avoided  their  engagements  with  respect  to  the 
Hongs,  and  nullified  their  stipulations  in  regard  to 
the  tariff.  In  point  of  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
I  engagement  they  had  not  broken."  Mr.  Gregson, 
M.P.,  an  eminent  merchant,  connected  with  the 
I  China  trade,  said — "  He  quite  agreed  with  what  had 
j  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  he  believed 
before  long  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  more  de- 
termined measures  to  compel  them  to  adhere  to 
their  treaties."— ( Times,  4th  July,  18J4.) 

+  In  my  official  report  on  Vrilish  rchtinns  with 
China,  printed  by  permission  of  her  Majesty's  gov- 
ernment, in  two  vols.  8vo,  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  cession  of  Hong-Kong, 
I  the  relinquishment  of  Chusan,  and  the  slate  of  our 
'  commerce,  position,  and  prospects  in  the  China  seas, 
!  are  fully  set  forth. 

X  The  preamble  of  this  treaty  states  that  it  was 
entered  into  with  a  view  "  to  put  an  end  to  piracies 
■which  have  hitherto  obstructed  the  commerce  be- 
tween her  Majesty's  sul)jects  and  those  of  the  indepen- 
dent princes  of  the  eastern  seas."     Art.  II.  grants 


The  island  is  situated  six  miles  from 
Borneo,  in  50°  19'  N.  lat.,  115°  10'  E.  Ion. 
Its  form  is  triangular  ;  the  length  about 
eleven  miles ;  the  breadth  at  the  south  end 
seven  and  a-half,  and  at  the  northern 
British  subjects  the  right  of  trade  and  transit 
through  all  parts  of  the  .sultan's  territories.  Art.  HI. 
authorises  them  to  purchase,  rent,  occupy,  or  in  any 
legal  way  acquire  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  said 
territoiies,  and  enjoy  full  and  complete  security  for 
themselves  and  for  their  property.  By  Art  V.  and 
VI.,  internal  duties,  or  any  regulations  injurious  to 
trade,  are  prohibited;  and  the  only  sea -custom 
duties  levied  on  British  goods  or  ships,  limited  to 
one  dollar  per  registered  ton  on  vessels  bearing  the 
British  flag ;  while  all  export  duties  are  for- 
bidden. By  Art.  IX.,  the  sultan  agrees  to  co-ope- 
rate with  her  Britannic  Majesty,  by  the  use  of  every 
means  in  his  power,  for  the  suppression  of  piracy, 
and  for  more  eifectually  enabling  England  to  effect 
this  object,  and  for  tlie  carrying  on  of  trade  with  the 
dominions  of  Tmir^.i.  'riu-  sultan,  by  Art.  X., 
"confirms  tin  •'  •'.  ,,;.  mIv  spontaneously  made 
by  him,  in  1^  I  .  :  <  iml  of  Labuan,  with  the 
adjacent  isli-l'^,  uiiil  ".].<  \\]-r  i he  distance  of  ten  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  Labuan ;" 
adding,  "  in  order  to  avoid  occasions  of  diflerence, 
which  might  otherwise  arise,"  a  distinct  and  uncon- 
ditional pledge  of  not  making  any  similar  cession, 
either  of  an  island,  or  of  any  settlement  on  the 
mainland,  or  in  any  part  of  his  dominions,  to  any 
other  nation,  or  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  thereof, 
without  the  consent  of  her  Britannic  Majesty."  By 
Art.  XL,  the  sultan  "engages  to  supi)ress  all  traflSc 
in  slaves,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  residing  within 
his  dominions,  or  subject  to  him,  from  countenancing 
or  taking  any  share  in  such  trade :"  persons  or  ves- 
sels so  employed  to  be  treated  as  if  "  engaged  in  a 
piratical  undertaking."  By  a  suiiplementarj;  article, 
all  British  subjects  residmg  within  the  limits  of 
Borneo,  and  accused  of  any  crime  committed  therein, 
to  be  tried  and  sentenced  exclusively  by  the  English 
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extremity  not  more  than  a  mile  :  the  super- 
ficial area  is  computed  to  be  about  thirty 
square  miles.  On  the  first  formation  of  the 
settlement,  the  island  was  an  unbroken 
mass  of  forest,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  has,  as  yet,  been  cleared  away.  The 
surface  of  the  land  is  broken  into  numerous 
hills,  of  no  great  elevation ;  the  highest 
summit  measured  not  exceeding  500  feet  in 
altitude.  The  soil  is,  however,  for  the  most 
part  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  the 
natural  vegetation  very  luxuriant.  Well- 
grown  trees  of  valuable  timber  are  ob- 
servable in  various  places.  There  are  several 
small  streams,  and  the  island  is  otherwise 
abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  fresh 
water  by  digging  wells.  The  harbour  is 
commodious ;  has  a  depth  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  vessels  of  large  burthen,  good 
anchorage,  and  is  completely  sheltered  from 
the  prevailing  monsoons. 

During  the  two  first  years  of  the  settle- 
ment, the  inhabitants  suffered  much  from 
remittent  fever,  but  at  present  Labuau  is 
pronounced  to  be  as  salubrious  as  most 
tropical  regions.  Fever,  ague,  and  rheu- 
matism are  the  prominent  maladies;  but 
these  do  not  prevail  to  any  unusual  extent. 
The  island  has  never  been  visited  by  cholera, 
and  is  also  free  from  dysentery,  so  common 
and  dangerous  in  hot  climates.  The  ther- 
mometer ranges  from  76°  to  90°  in  the  shade, 
but  as  a  gentle  breeze  is  almost  always  per- 
ceptible, the  temperature  is  not  found  to  be 
very  oppressive.  Severe  squalls  of  wind  not 
unfrequently  occur,  especially  during  the 
change  of  the  monsoons ;  but  they  are  sel- 
dom of  long  duration.  The  oft-recurring 
thunder-claps  are  generally  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  lofty  mountain  ranges 
on  the  mainland  of  Borneo  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Labuan  :  the  lightning  is  at  times 
very  vivid  and  dangerous ;  but  these  storms, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  purify  the 
atmosphere  and  reduce  the  temperature. 
There  is  no  distinctive  wet  and  dry  season,  as 
in  India :  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  uncertain  weather  attendant  on 
the  changing  of  the  monsoons ;  October 
and  November  may  be  considered  the 
wettest  months.  The  north-east  monsoon 
j  blows,  with  slight   annual  variations,    from 

consul-general,  or  some  officer  appointed  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  disputes  or  differences  between  British 
I  subjects,  or  which  may  arise  between  them  and  sub- 
jects of  the  sultan,  or  of  any  other  foreign  power, 
are  to  be  heard  and  decided  by  an  officer  named  by 
her  Britannic  Majesty,  "  without  any  interference, 
molestation,  or  hinderance  on  the  part  of  any  au- 
DIV.  XII.  L 


December  to  May,  and  the  south-west 
during  the  remaining  months;  the  former 
period  being  comparatively  dry  and  healthy. 
The  rain  nearly  always  falls  at  night — a 
wet  day  being  the  exception;  the  annual 
quantity  is  frequently  very  heavy,  often  fall- 
ing four  inches  in  depth  during  the  course 
of  twelve  hours. 

The  geological  formation  is  probably 
similar  to  that  of  most  coal  basins.  The 
island  is  formed  of  strata  of  friable  sand- 
stone, red  and  indurated  blue  clay  and  coal : 
the  latter  exists  in  abundance,  and  is  found 
outcropping  in  several  localities.  The  seam 
leased  to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  Company, 
and  on  which  they  have  estalilished  their 
works,  is  situated  at  Janjong-Kobong,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Labuan :  this 
section  (in  common  with  the  other  car- 
boniferous strata)  has  a  dip  to  the  north-east 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  degrees,  and  an 
average  thickness  of  ten  to  twelve  feet. 
The  coal  is  considered  of  excellent  quality  : 
hitherto  it  has  been  very  little  used;  but 
preparations  are,  it  is  alleged,  in  progress  for 
working  it  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The 
government  receives  from  the  company  a 
royalty  of  2s.  Gd.  per  ton. 

The  Population  consists  of  Europeans, 
Chinese,  natives  of  India,  and  Malays,  and 
numbered,  in  1854,  about  1,800,  including 
a  military  detachment  of  about  120  sepoys. 
The  classification  was  :  whites — males,  28 ; 
females,  2  =  30:  coloured — males,  1,173; 
females,  120  =  1,29.'):  aliens  and  resident 
strangers,  240.  Births  for  the  year,  37; 
deaths  (recorded),  2:  the  population  is  fluc- 
tuating. The  town,  situated  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  harbour,  is  small,  and  the 
dwellings  mostly  of  native  construction. 
The  government-house,  barracks,  and  Eu- 
ropean residences  are  detached,  and  situ- 
ated inland  on  the  neighbouring  heights. 
The  Eastern  Archipelago  Company  have 
a  settlement  at  their  works  at  Janjong« 
Koboug. 

The  Government  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary,  and  registrar;  police 
magistrate  and  treasurer ;  stu'veyor,  har- 
bour and  postmaster,  and  colonial  surgeon. 

Laws  are  enacted  by  a  Legislative  Council, 
of  the   lieutenant-governor   and 


thority  of  Borneo,  either  before,  during,  or  after  liti- 
gation." This  explicit  treaty  (which  puts  to  shame 
the  treaty  of  Nankin,  made  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger) 
bears  the  seal  of  the  sultan  and  the  signature  of 
Sir  James  Brooke  ;  is  dated  Brune,  27th  May,  1&47, 
and  signed  in  the  English  and  in  the  Malay  lan- 
guages. 
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two  other  members.  There  is  no  Executive 
Council.  There  are  two  courts  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice — a  general  court  and 
a  police  court:  this  latter  acts  as  a  court 
of  requests  in  cases  where  the  debts  are 
small.  The  general  court  is  presided  over 
by  the  lieutenant-governor.  The  garrison 
consists  of  a  detachment  of  about  one  hun- 
dred sepoys,  and  a  party  of  some  twenty 
artillerymen. 

The  Revenue  is  chiefly  derived  from 
opium  and  s])irit  "  farms,"  and  the  royalty 
on  coals.  The  first  of  these  denotes  the 
monopoly  of  preparing  and  retailing  the 
noxious  drug  for  smoking.  The  second 
item  is  a  duty  charged  upon  the  consump- 
tion in  the  island  of  all  wine,  spirits,  and 
beer.  Both  these  monopolies  are  annually 
sold  by  auction  for  the  highest  monthly 
rents.  The  actual  revenue  for  each  year, 
since  the  formation  of  the  settlement,  has 
been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 

Local  Revenue. 

Pari.  Grant. 

£ 

£ 

1848 

59 

9,827 

1849 

750 

9,827 

1850 

1,798 

6,914 

1851 

1,702 

5,500 

1852 

1,691 

4,000 

1853 

2,567 

2,300 

1854 

2,535 

1,000 

1865 

Not  ascertained. 

None  applied  for. 

Nothing  can  be  said  under  the  head 
of  religion  and  education :  no  Christian 
minister  has  been  sent  to  the  island — no 
chapel  or  erection  of  any  kind  dedicated  to 
public  worship  by  the  British  government ; 
and  for  aught  the  Malays  or  Chinese 
know,  the  English  have  neither  a  creed  nor 
a  God. 

The  trade  of  Labuan  is  very  small :  it  is 

•  To  the  kindness  of  the  present  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Labuan  (Mr.  Scott),  I  am  indebted  for  most 
of  the  facts  relating  to  this  settlement. 

t  Lieutenant-governor  Scott,  of  Labuan,  in  his  re- 
port to  her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state,  dated  April  7th, 
1852,  says — "  Acts  of  piracy  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Borneo  have  been  somewhat  more  frequent  than  in 
1850.  This  no  doubt  arises  from  the  impression  made 
by  the  active  measures  of  Admiral  Sir  Thomns  Coch- 
rane having  by  lapse  of  time  woin  ,,\\,n.  mi!  lln  In- 
herent propensity  aMalay  hasto  i<  ■  I'vh.ss 
traflic  when  unrestrained  by  i)ri  -uiiii - 
diate punishment.  Betwixtthi;;  :iip'  M  ,i:  :^:  :  r,a_v,tlii' 
pirates  have  not  proceeded  beyond  the  kidnapping 
of  natives  to  be  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  plundering  of 
srnall  defenceless  prahus.  The  north-east  coast  is 
still  a  focus  of  piracy,  and  remains  unsafe  for  trading 
boats.  In  the  month  of  October,  the  steamer  I'luto 
proceeded  thither  with  a  view  of  opening  friendly 


chiefly  carried  on  by  native  boats  called 
"prahus"  ;  and  recently,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  piracy,  has  been  decreasing.  The  Eastern 
Archipelago  Company  are  said  to  have  two 
vessels  engaged  iu  carrying  their  coal  to 
Singapore  or  China.  Small  vessels  ply  oc- 
casionally betwixt  Singapore,  Brune,'  and 
Labuan.* 

Brune,  the  capital  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  (a  wretched  native  town,  with  per- 
haps 30,000  inhabitants) ,  distant  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  thirty  from  Labuan, 
has  some  traffic ;  the  value  thereof  (together 
with  that  of  the  British  settlement)  is  thus 
stated  :— 1852— Imports,  £30,970  ;  exports, 
£16,564  :  1853— imports,  £^31,820  ;  ex- 
ports, £22,333  :  1854— imports,  £23,742 ; 
exports,  £15,382.  By  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  this  traffic  is  carried  on  with  Brune, 
Tonnage  inwards,  in  1854 — 3,682  tons. 

The  leading  articles  of  import  for  1854, 
were — cottons,  value  £6,()04;  specie,  £6,022; 
provisions  and  rice,  £2,43 1 ;  of  export — coals, 
£7,169;  sago,  £2,182;  specie,  £2,041 ;  gutta- 
percha, £957. 

It  is  yet  to  be  proved  whether  Labuan 
can  ever  become  a  commercial  emporium  : 
like  Hong-Kong,  no  person  will  avow  being 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  a  settle- 
ment there.  No  report  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  government,  advising  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  island  :  it  is  out  of  the  track 
of  vessels  passing  up  or  down  the  China 
sea,  except  when  beating  against  the  mon- 
soon ;  and,  as  regards  coal,  that  is  now 
found  to  exist  near  the  mouth  of  the  Brun^ 
river,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  Borneo. 
Excepting  the  expense  incurred  for  a  small 
military  detachment,  stationed  to  protect 
the  town  from  the  murderous  forays  of 
the  pirates  of  the  adjacent  mainland,t  the 

relations  with  the  settlement,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
various  rivers  known  to  be  rich  in  articles  of  trade ; 
but  from  the  limited  time  at  her  disposal,  and  the 
want  of  good  pilots,  little  was  eliected.  In  the 
month  of  Se^Jtember,  a  small  vessel  belonging  to 
Singapore  was  taken  by  Illanun  pirates,  at  the 
entrance  of  Malludu  Bay,  and  the  captain  and  super- 
cargo (both  Englishmen),  with  three  of  the  crew, 
murdered.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  were  com- 
|Klled  to  navigate  the  vessel  under  the  direction  of 
I  lie  pirates.  Having  entered  Bengtiya,  in  Labuk 
llay,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Borneo,  Serriff 
\assim,  the  chief  of  the  river,  having  ascertained 
that  the  vessel  was  English,  retook  her  from  the 
pirates,  and  dispatched  a  messenger  to  report  the  oc- 
currence to  this  government.  I  mention  this  meri- 
torious action  of  Serrifl'  Yassim,  as  it  seems  to  offer  a 
proof  that  a  more  extended  intercourse  and  culti- 
vation of  friendly  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
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local  revenue  defrays  the  total  cost  of  the 
civil  establishment.  A  well-armed  steam- 
boat, adapted  for  ascending  rivers,  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  protection  of  the  colony: 

north-east  coast  would  effect  much  in  the  suppression 
of  that  piracy  which  now  ravages  those  shores,  and 
totally  prevents  all  peaceable  traffic.  The  subsequent 
destruction  of  the  well-known  piratical  haunt  of 
Tungku  by  Captain  Massie,  of  her  Majesty's  ship 
Cleojjatra,  who  proceeded  thither  in  search  of  some 
of  the  pirates  engaged  in  the  taking  of  the  British 
vessel,  and  known  to  be  inhabitants  of  that  place, 
will,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  have  a  salutary 
effect." 

*  The  settlement  suffered  by  the  ill  success  of  the 
trading  association  before  named.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  thus  set  forth  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  in  the 
Vindication  of  his  character  and  proceedings,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  London,  in  1853: — "The  Eastern 
Archipelago  Company  was  incorporated  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1847,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  rapidly  developing  the  resources 
of  Labuan,  and  of  taking  advantage  of  the  relations 
which  existed  between  myself  and  the  government 
of  Sarawak,  for  the  establishment  of  new  branches 
of  British  commerce  with  the  island  of  Borneo. 
*  *  *  Her  Majesty's  government  entrusted  the 
formation  of  this  company  to  Mr.  Henry  Wise,  who, 
besides  the  royal  charter,  had  obtained  a  lease  of 
coal  in  Labuan,  and  a  grant  for  working  coal  on 
the  mainland  of  Borneo.  *  *  '  A  legal  instru- 
ment was  executed  previously  to  the  formation  of 
the  company,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated 
into  the  deed  of  settlement,  and  contained  the  fol- 
lowing clauses: — 1st.  '  Mr.  Wise  to  be  one  of  the 
managing  directors  of  the  company,  irremovable 
except  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders,  for 
misconduct  or  incapacity.'  2ndly.  '  Mr.  Wise  to  be 
paid  £6,000  within  four  calendar  months  after  the 
complete  formation  of  the  company.'  3rdly.  '  And 
also,  the  annual  sum  of  £3,000  every  year,  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  said 
company.'  4thly.  '  Mr.  Wise  to  receive  one  hundred 
shares  (i.e.,  shares  of  £100  each)  in  the  company, 
to  be  paid  up  out  of  the  capital  of  the  company.' 
Sthly.  '  Mr.  Wise  also  to  receive  £2  lOs.  per  cent,  on 
the  amount  of  all  dividends,  and  every  bonus  to  be 
made  by  the  company,  provided  that  no  such  per 
centage  should  be  payable  in  any  case,  or  at 
any  time,  where  and  when  the  amount  of  such  divi- 
dends and  bonus  should  be  less  than  £7  10s.  per 
cent,  of  the  company's  capital.  The  above  monies, 
shares,  and  per  centage  to  be  considered  as  in 
payment  of  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Wise's  interests  in 
the  charter,  and  for  the  grant  to  Mr.  Wise  for 
the  said  term  of  twenty  years  (out  of  thirty  years' 
lease),  as  before  mentioned,  of  his  interest  in  the  said 
agreement  with  the  Crown,  and  of  the  said  right  of 
working  coals  on  the  mainland  of  Borneo.'  And 
further, '  as  a  remuneration  for  his  services,  and  the 
premises  already  rendered,  as  before  stated,  Mr. 
Wise  to  receive  (over  and  above  the  before-men- 
tioned monies,  shares,  and  per  centage),  as  his  salary 
as  one  of  the  managing  directors,  £800  per  annum, 
and  £2  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  all  dividends, 
and  of  every  bonus  to  be  made  by  the  company, 
such  per  centage  not  exceeding  in  any  one  year 
£1,000;   so  that  Mr.  Wise's  salary  in  the  whole, 


If,  after  a  few  years  more  trial,  the 
failure  of  the  experiment  should  be  clearly 
proved,*  the  transfer  of  the  British  flag  to 
the  mainland,  will  be  highly  advisablcf 

over  and  above  the  first-mentioned  monies,  shares, 
and  per  centage,  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed 
£1,800.'  The  fate  of  the  company  was  decided  by 
this  bond,  entered  into  before  its  commencement; 
and  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  it  having  become 
directors,  obtained  no  support  from  the  public,  and 
possessed  no  means  to  carry  out  the  important  ob- 
jects for  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  charter 
had  been  granted.  By  a  cursory  inspection  of  the 
registered  list  of  shareholders  in  August,  1851,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  undertaking  had  little  reality, 
excepting  upon  paper.  Out  of  the  2,000  shares  into 
which  the  company's  capital  was  to  be  distributed, 
Mr.  Wise,  the  irremovable  director,  held  728  shares; 
Mr.  Lindsay,  the  chairman  (with  two  relatives),  pos- 
sessed 713  shares;  and  the  remaining  directors  274 
shares  :  thus  making  a  total  of  1,715  shares  in  the 
hands  of  the  direction.  I  thus,  for  the  first  time,  be- 
came aware  of  the  true  cause  which  had  defeated  an 
object  I  had  been  striving  to  advance ;  and  I  had 
long  before  perceived  and  represented  the  danger  of 
coal  from  other  places  superseding  the  coal  of  Labuan, 
and  thus  sealing  the  ruin  of  a  settlement  which  de- 
served a  better  fate.  I  was  resolved  to  remedy  this 
state  of  affairs;  I  reported  the  circumstances  officially; 
and  with  the  knowledge  of  ministers,  I  took  proceed- 
ings in  the  Queen's  Bench  to  vacate  the  letters  patent. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  charter  was,  that  the 
company  should  not  commence  business  until  three 
of  its  directors  had  given  a  certificate  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  which  certificate  they  were  to  endorse  on 
the  roval  charter,  that  £100,000  had  been  sub- 
scribed' for,  and  £50,000  at  the  least  paid  up  of  the 
capital  of  the  company.  Whether  this  condition  had 
been  complied  with  was  the  main  issue  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  ;  and  in  June  last,  the  verdict  given 
by  the  special  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  five  of  the 
directors  had  given  a  false  certificate  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  knowing  it  to  be  false."  The  charter  of 
the  company  was  annulled,  and  Sir  James  Brooke 
incurred  the  bitter  and  personal  hostility  of  those 
whose  cupidity  and  malversations  he  justly  exposed. 
Endeavours  are  being  made  to  carry  out  the  trading 
scheme  by  the  company  re-formed  into  a  joint-stock 
association ;  and  under  honest  and  efficient  manage- 
ment, there  is  every  reason  to  desire  and  anticipate 
success.  The  formation  of  small  factories  in  eligible 
positions,  with  a  central  station  under  the  British 
flag  at  Labuan,  would  probably  exercise  a  most  bene- 
ficial influence  in  encouraging  the  collection  of 
natural  products,  and  leading  the  people  to  seek  a 
livelihood  by  barter,  instead  of  the  dangerous  and 
reckless  trade  of  piracy.  Free  merchants,  as  in  In- 
dia, would  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  secure  footing 
under  the  protection  of  the  company,  and  finally 
take  its  place  when  the  obstacles  which  it  was  created 
to  encounter  had  been  overcome. 

t  The  failures  of  Hong-Kong,  of  Labuan,  and  of 
Port  Essington  in  Australia,  ought  to  prevent  the 
British  government  again  sanctioning  the  formation 
of  distant  settlements,  unless  satisfactory^  and  trust- 
worthy reports  be  made  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
site  in  every  respect — sanitary,  commercial,  and 
political. 
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Borneo  (excepting  Australia),  tlie  largest 
insulated  tract  of  our  earth  (700  m.  long  by 
300  broad),  Ttas  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Spanish  geographers  by  Magellan,  in 
1521.  The  Portuguese,  under  Menezes, 
touched  at  Borneo  in  1526,  on  their  way 
to  the  Moluccas.  In  1600,  Van  Noort,  the 
Dutch  navigator,  anchored  in  the  large  bay, 
near  which  Brune,  the  capital,  is  situated. 
In  1685,  the  first  intercourse  appears  to 
have  taken  place  with  the  English,  who,  in 
1702,  established  themselves  at  Baujar- 
massing:  and  the  E.  I.  Company  subse- 
quently formed  factories  at  Borneo  Proper 
and  Sukadana.  In  17G3,  the  Sultan  of 
Sooloo  ceded  to  the  E.  I.  Company  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  north  of  Borneo,  extending 
from  the  Kimanis  river  to  Cape  Kaniongan, 
embracing  the  districts  of  Pappal,  IMaludu, 
Mangidora,  and  Tirun.  In  1773,  a  small 
settlement  was  formed  on  Balambaugan 
Island.  In  1774,  a  British  Resident  was 
sent  to  Brune,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Malay  sovereign  or  sultan,  by  which 
the  English  engaged  to  defend  the  capital 
against  the  expeditions  of  the  Sooloo  and 
Mindanao  pirates ;  and  the  sultan,  in  re- 
turn, agreed  to  cede  Balambangan  and  the 
exclusive  trade  in  the  pepper  of  Brune. 
On  24th  April,  1775,  a  band  of  Sooloo  pirates 
captured  the  fort  of  Balambangan,  and 
carried  away  booty  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  Spanish  dollars ;  the  English  fled  to 
Brune,  and  maintained  their  factory  there 
for  some  years,  but  ultimately  abandoned 
the  place.  In  1803,  the  E.  1.  Company  re- 
occupied  Balambangan ;  but  deriving  no 
advantage  therefrom  (commerce  being  im- 
peded by  the  pirates,  who  murdered  the 
Europeans  of  several  ships),  the  settlement 
was  abandoned  in  1801.  Piracy  at  length 
became  so  j;(ii(rai.  that  Horsburg  emphati- 
cally wuimd  all  navigators  of  the  danger  of 
intercourse  with  these  coasts.  Borneo  was 
consequently  shunned  by  Europeans.  The 
Malays  established  themselves  at  Brune 
about  1460,  and  at  other  places,  where  they 
founded  sultanrics,  and  subdued  the  abori- 
ginal Dyaks,  who  became  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  their  Moslem  con- 
querors. 

Sauawak. — Before    describing   the    ]5or- 


nean  settlement  thus  named,  reference  must 
be  made  to  the  gentleman  who  was  until 
recently  governor  of  Labuan  and  royal 
commissioner  for  the  coast  of  Borneo,  to 
whom  England  is  indebted  for  the  position 
she  now  occupies  in  this  important  part 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  For  many 
years  it  had  seemed  desirable  to  all  who 
understood  the  value  of  transmarine  posses- 
sions, and  appreciated  the  situation,  re- 
sources, and  fertility  of  Borneo,  to  acquire 
a  position  in,  or  a  connection  with,  this  vast 
and  populous  island.  The  rights  acquired 
by  the  E.  I.  Company,  though  long  dormant, 
might  it  is  true  have  been  revived  ;  but 
the  indifference  of  the  home  authorities, 
together  with  the  artifice  and  doggedly 
maintained  pretensions  of  Holland,  long 
frustrated  any  attempt  to  extend  British 
operations  south  of  Singapore, — a  geographi- 
cal limit  which  the  Dutch  erroneously  con- 
tended the  English  were  bound  by  treaty 
not  to  pass ;  the  astute  policy  of  the  Nether- 
landers  being  the  extension  of  their  flag 
throughout  the  immense  andvaluableregions 
of  which  Borneo  is  the  centre,  and  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  every  European  nation,  but 
especially  England,  from  all  participation  in 
the  lucrative  traffic  in  the  rich  and  varied  pro- 
ducts of  these  tropical  islands,  which  they 
anticipated  carrying  on  with  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  earth. 

Few  objects  had  stronger  claims  on 
national  consideration;  and  probably  none 
could  be  better  calculated  to  rouse  and  sus- 
tain the  energy  of  a  great  mind,  than  the 
prospect  of  opening  up  Borneo  and  its  adja- 
cent territories,  and  thereby  aflbrding  a  field 
of  high  promise  to  British  skill  and  capital, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  enabling  the  Chris- 
tian missionary,  whether  priest  or  layman,  to 
introduce  the  blessings  of  a  civilisation 
founded  on  the  ])rcccpts  of  the  Gospel  ot 
peace,  among  tribes  whose  whole  lives  were 
spent  in  trying  to  destroy  each  other, — into 
regions  which  were  ravaged  by  incessant 
piracy,  pillage,  and  murder, — where  the  head 
of  a  white  man  was  a  prize  of  great  valtte,  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  human  skull  the  required 
])roof  of  manhood, — where,  in  fine,  Satan 
reigned  in  unmolested  supremacy.  It  is 
surprising  that  so  many  years  should  Lave 
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elapsed  after  England  became  a  colonising 
nation,  without  any  effectual  attempt  being 
made  for  tlie  establishment  of  a  settlement  in, 
or  at  least  of  regular  communication  with,  the 
richly  productive  Eastern  Archipelago.  Had 
the  life  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  been  longer 
spared,  his  patriotic  mind  would  probably 
have  been  turned  to  the  subject ;  or  had  Java 
not  been  restored  to  Holland  by  the  culpable 
neglect  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the  position  of 
Britain  in  these  regions  would  probably  have 
been  long  since  potent  for  good.  At  length, 
by  an  apparently  fortuitous,  but  doubtless 
divinely  ordained  series  of  events,  a  private 
gentleman  of  chivalrous  character  and  in- 
nate love  of  enterprise,  achieved  the  exploit 
of  directing  the  attention  of  the  British 
government  to  these  fair  isles,  and  pro- 
curing the  termination  of  the  Dutch  mo- 
nopoly at  a  time  when  it  was  exercised  with 
peculiar  tenacity.  Leaving  behind  a  record 
of  his  objects  and  desires,  Mr.  James  Brooke* 
set  fortli,  in  the  winter  of  1838-'39,  in  his 
yacht  the  Royalist,  to  seek  in  the  far-famed 
South-Asian  isles,  that  continuous  excite- 
ment derived  from  the  pursuit  of  noble  ob- 
jects, which,  to  some  men,  is  as  necessary  to 
existence  as  the  air  they  breathe.  Imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Raleigh,  but  with  a  pru- 
dence which  that  gallant  adventurer  lacked, 
j\Ir.  Brooke  had  patiently  waited  his  time, — 
had  fought  with  and  overcome,  by  quiet 
steadfastness  of  purpose,  many  obstacles 
before  he  readied  the  country  of  his  hopes 
and  aspirations  (August,  1839.)  The  gov- 
ernment of  Borneo  was  at  this  time  almost 
wholly  disorganised,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  after 
mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  accept  the 
responsible  and  arduous  office  of  ruling  as 
rajah  a  tract  of  territory  in  an  advantageous 
position  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  now  fami- 

*  Mr.  Brooke  is  the  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Brooke,  a  well-known  civilian  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  E.  I.  Company.  He  was  born  in  Bengal,  on 
the  29th  April,  1803,  and  soon  after  sent  to  England 
for  education.  At  an  early  age  he  sailed  for  India 
as  a  cadet  in  the  Bengal  army,  where  he  held  advan- 
tageous positions.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bur- 
mese war,  he  went,  with  a  staff  appointment  in  the 
commissariat,  to  Assam ;  and,  in  an  action  with  the 
enemy,  received  the  thanks  of  the  government  for 
the  gallantry  which  he  there  displayed.  But  having 
been  shot  through  the  lungs,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  After 
attaining  proficiency  in  several  modern  languages, 
he  made  a  tour  through  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
and  Spain  ;  and,  upon  the  expiry  of  his  furlough, 
again  embarked  for  India.  The  ship  was  wrecked 
on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Owing  to  this  delay,  Mr. 
Brooke's  leave  of  absence  had  expired  when  he 
reached  Calcutta   or  Madras;   he   therefore    relin- 


liarly  known  as  Sarawak.  Into  the  particu- 
lars of  this  acquisition  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
people  who  then  occupied  Sarawak  (the 
independent  possession  of  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  its  lawful  sovereign),  as  well 
as  all  who  have  since  resorted  thither,  volun- 
tarily tendered  Mr.  Brooke  a  homage  as 
frank  and  loyal  as  that  given  to  any  Euro- 
pean monarch ;  thus  confirming  the  previous 
cession  by  the  strongest  test  which  a  rightful 
ruler  can  desire — the  free  voice  of  his  sub- 
jects. But  the  Englishman  did  not  forget 
the  interests  of  his  country  :  he  obtained  the 
ratification  of  an  advantageous  treaty  with 
Borneo,  providing  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  suppression  of  piracy,  privilege 
of  safe  residence  under  British  laws,  freedom 
of  commerce  (devoid  of  custom  or  transit 
duties),  the  cession  of  the  island  of  Labuan 
(contiguous  to  Brune,  the  capital  of  Borneo 
Proper),  and  the  still  more  important  privi- 
lege that,  without  the  consent  of  England, 
no  territory  should  be  granted  to  any 
nation  or  individual,  t 

The  British  government  was,  despite  its 
inert  character,  moved  by  the  voice  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  these  proceedings;  Mr. 
Brooke  was  invested  with  the  order  of  the 
knighthood  of  the  Bath,  appointed  her  Ma- 
jesty's consul-general  and  commissioner  in 
Borneo,  and  governor  of  Labuan.  Power 
was  given  him  to  call  for  the  assistance  of 
her  IMajesty's  vessels  of  war  in  the  eastern 
seas  for  the  suppression  of  piracy:  and  the 
friends  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  commerce, 
looked  hopefully  for  great  results. 

The  Sarawak  territory  was  offered  by  Sir 
James,  with  the  assent  of  the  native  authori- 
ties, to  Great  Britain  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  but  refused.     lu  its  acquisition,  and 

quished  the  service,  and  proceeded  to  China.  In 
1838,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  then  published  a  prospectus 
in  the  Geoijraphical  Journal  for  1838,  of  his  in- 
tended exploring  expedition  to  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago. He  left  the  Thames  27th  October,  in  his 
well  fitted-up  yacht,  with  nine  officers,  nine  seamen,  j 
and  two  boys.  Most  of  the  crew  had  been  with  Mr.  | 
Brooke  three  years.  "  I  go,"  said  he,  "  to  awaken 
the  slumbering  spirit  of  philanthropy  with  regard  to 
these  islands.  Fortune  and  life  I  give  freely  ;  and,  if 
I  fail  in  the  attempt,  I  shall  not  have  lived  wholly  in 
vain."  Quitting  England  on  the  16th  December, 
he  made  a  good  passage  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  two 
months;  reached  Singapore  the  last  day  of  May; 
left  Singapore,  27th  July  ;  and  anchored  on  the  coast 
of  Borneo  1st  August.  On  the  24th  September, 
1841,  he  was  declared  rajah  and  governor  of  Sarawak. 
t  See  Abstract  of  Treaty  at  the  commencement  of 
"  Labuan,"  Section  VI.,  p.  72. 
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during  his  connexion  with  Borneo,  he  had 
expended  a  large  portion  (amounting  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling)  of  his  pri- 
vate property,  and  he  now  of  necessity  looked 
to  the  resources  of  the  country  of  which  he 
had  become  the  acknowledged  head,  for 
the  means  of  raising  a  revenue  to  carry  on 
its  government,  and  of  providing  funds  for 
public  improvements.  A  mine  of  antimony 
yielded  some  profit;  but  he  cautiously 
avoided  impeding  commerce  by  high  duties, 
and  held  forth  encouragement  to  traders  to 
settle  at  Sarawak ;  while  Christian  mission- 
aries, especially  those  who  practised  medicine 
and  surgery,  and  had  the  character  of  being 
devoid  of  zealotry  and  sectarianism,  were 
earnestly  entreated  to  aid  in  the  civilisation 
of  the  Bornean  population.  The  most  pain- 
ful portion  of  the  duty  which  devolved  on 
Sir  James,  in  his  double  character  of  royal 
commissioner  and  rajah,  was  the  adoption  of 
decisive  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the 

•  The  Malays,  as  well  as  the  Dyaks,  have  no  respect 
for  human  life,  but  shed  blood  as  if  it  were  water. 
Omar  Ali,  the  Sultan  of  Brune,  who  claims  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  large  part  of  Borneo,  and  with  whom  we 
entered  into  a  treaty  (see  p.  72),  committed  a  hor- 
rible deed  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846;  the 
heir-apparent,  and  the  hereditary  chief  minister 
{Mnda  Ilassim),  with  all  his  family,  thirteen  in 
number,  who  were  favourable  to  the  English  alliance, 
being  murdered  in  one  night. 

t  Admiral  Austin  said  (16th  March,  1852)—"  I 
believe  that  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  is  nominally  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  of 
Sooloo,  is  inhabited  by  a  people  who  are  more  or 
less  addicted  to  piracy :"  and  whenever  the  sultan 
"sent  people  of  his  own  to  collect  tribute  or  taxes 
there,  they  have  been  generally  murdered." — (Pari. 
Papers,  No.  35,  p.  7  :  6th  Dec,  1852.)  When  Cap- 
tain Massie,  H.M.  ship  Cleopatra,  attempted  to  enter 
the  river  at  the  pirate  settlement  of  Toonkoo,  to  in- 
quire respecting  the  murder  of  Mr.  Burns,  the  super- 
cargo of  the  schooner  Dolphin,  the  flag  of  truce 
which  the  English  boats  carried  was  fired  on;  one 
man  was  killed,  and  two  others  were  dangerously 
wounded.— (Pari.  Papers,  No.  35 :  p.  8.)  Commis- 
sioner Devereux,  referring  to  about  forty  recorded 
instances  of  piratical  assaults  by  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarrans,  says — "  These  attacks  are  various  in  their 
character.  When  assembled  in  large  parties  or 
flcLts  of  boats,  it  appears  that  they  attacked  solitary 
'Uages  at  the  dawn  of 


.long 


a  river  or  the  coast,  and 


.  i.'iMitc.rs  on  the  shore,  or  picked  up 
:,:,\  II  liiiiiirii  ilicy  Irll  in  with.  In  smalliM-  parties 
they  lay  in  wait 'in  the  creeks  nf  the  rivers  l.n 
passers-by,  or  came  over  by  land  llii'.n-h  \\u-  juni;!, 
to  the  coasts  nearest  to  them  in  l"i,li^^  nl  ii  n  ••] 
twenty,  and  took  the  heads  of  any  cullivalurs  whom 
they  could  surprise  in  the  fields.  It  is  impossible  to 
glance  over  the  list  of  attacks  here  recorded,  without 
perceiving  that  a  great  loss  of  life  has  taken  place 
for  many  years.  Besides  the  great  success  men- 
tioned by  M.  Bondriot  in  the  capture  of  400  heads 
on  one  expedition,  120,  60,  40,   and  30  heads  re- 


systematic  piracy  which,  from  time  imme- 
morial, had  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  by  which  successive  gene- 
rations were  trained  to  shed  human  blood,* 
to  carry  away  the  defenceless  into  slavery, 
plunder  the  wealthy,  and  massacre  all  who 
in  any  way  obstructed  their  murderous 
career.t  So  complete  was  the  reign  of 
terror  and  of  crime  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Borneo,  that  its  shores  were,  as  I 
can  bear  witness  from  personal  experience, 
dreaded  by  the  passing  mariner,  even  in 
large  ships  with  cannon  ready  primed  and 
loaded  at  all  hours,  and  boarding-nets  on 
the  rigging  to  prevent  a  midnight  surprise. 

It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  narrate  in 
detail  the  efficient  measures  taken  by  Sir 
James  Brooke,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral 
Cochrane  and  other  officers  of  the  royal  navy, 
for  the  eradication  of  piracy  and  its  con- 
comitant crimes:];  for  these  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  interesting  works  of  Captains 

warded  their  exertions  on  other  occasions  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  witnesses  examined.  In  some 
cases  villages  or  towns  have  been  deserted  on  ac- 
count of  their  ravages ;  and  one  witness,  Nakoda 
Mohammed,  mentioned  a  curious  fact — that  previous 
to  the  desertion  of  the  town  of  Kalukka  by  its  in- 
habitants, more  people  died  there  by  the  hands  of 
the  Serebas  and  Sakarrans  than  by  any  other  cause. 
From  the  evidence  that  has  been  taken,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  that  these  attacks  have  been  fre- 
quent and  destructive  to  human  life  through  a  long 
course  of  years." —  (Report  of  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry, laid  before  Parliament  by  command  of  her 
Majesty  in  1855;  p.  23.) 

X  The  Singapore  Free  Press,  of  July,  1843,  con- 
tains the  following  notice  of  the  marauding  system 
carried  on  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago  : — "  Piratical 
habits  are  so  interwoven  with  the  Malay  character, 
that  the  mere  capture  of  a  few  prahus  will  have  but 
a  small  effect  in  curing  the  evil ;  and  whilst  a  harass- 
ing duty  is  encountered,  the  result  is  only  to  drive 
the  pirates  frrom  one  cruising-ground  to  another. 
On  the  contrary,  a  system  which,  joining  conciliation 
with  severity,  aims  at  the  correction  of  the  native 
character,  as  well  as  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and 
carries  punishment  to  the  doors  of  the  offendex's,  is 
the  only  one  which  can  effectually  eradicate  an  evil 
almost  as  disgraceful  to  the  European  nations  who 
permit,  as  to  the  native  states  engaged  in  it.  In 
order  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  this 
subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mention  the  different 
descriptions  of  pirates,  their  various  localities,  and 
the  principal  scenes  of  their  depredations.  First  are 
tlu'  lUnnuins  of  Magindaro,and  numerous  settlements 
"1  III!  s:inic  people  to  the  north  and  north-east  of 
I.'  riiro  I'mpiT.  These  pirates  often  assemble  in 
:!'  ■  I  I  lilii  in  to  twenty  prahus,  and  cruise  for  two 
\r,ii.>,  ui  L'vun  longer,  shifting  their  ground  when 
iood  or  plunder  become  scarce.  Nearly  similar  to 
the  Illanums  are  the  Malukees  or  JiUolo,  and  the 
lialaninis  from  the  vicinity  of  Sooloo,  excepting  that 
the  latter  are  worse  provided  with  fire-arms,  and 
distinguished  by  using  long  barbed  spears,  with 
which    they   hook   their    captives.      The    cruising- 
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Keppell  and  Mundy,  R.N.,  officers  whose 
acknowledged  humanity,  courage,  and  intel- 
I  ligence  the  writer  had  opportunities  of  ob- 
j  serving  in  the    China  seas ;  to  the   records 
[  of    Marryat,    Forbes,   and   others;    to   the 
government  reports    made   by   naval    com- 
I  manders ;  and  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court 
of    Admiralty    at    Singapore.      All    these 
authorities  concur  in   attesting   the  extent 
and  danger  of  the  evil,  and  the  necessity 
:  which     existed     for     combating     Bornean 
piracy    by  the  destruction  of   those  found 
actually   engaged   therein,    by  the    annihi- 
lation of  their  strongholds,   and  by  striking 
such  terror  into  all  directly  or  indirectly  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  this  devastating 
j  crime,  that  perceiving  its  continued  perpe- 
I  tration  impossible,  they  might  be  compelled 
to  turn  for  subsistence  to  lawful  pursuits. 
I  Yet  notwithstanding  this  testimony,  while 
in   the   energetic   prosecution    of  his    mis- 
sion,*— while  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for  Borneo, — 
while    augmenting  the   population  beneath 
his  equitable  and  paternal  sway  from  1,500 
(the  number  on  his  arrival)  to  15,000,  now 
in  the  town,  with  200,000  surrounding  and 
dwelling  beneath  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment   of    Sarawak, — while   creating    an 
import  and  export  trade  valued  for  the  year 
1854  at  half  a  million  sterling,  and  in  rapid 
process  of  further  development, — and  while 
inspiring  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  grati- 
tude,   respect,   and    even    devotion    to    the 
English   name    and    character,    Sir    James 
Brooke  found  himself  suddenly  assailed  in 
parliament,  the  chief  weapon  employed  being 

grounds  of  these  pirates  are  chiefly  the  coasts  of 
Borneo  and  Celebes,  and  towards  the  eastward  as  far 
as  Papua,  whence  they  obtain  some  of  their  slaves. 
The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  a  different  class  of  pirates 
from  the  foregoing ;  and  if  less  formidable  to  the 
direct  trade,  are  far  more  destructive  of  human  life. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  tribes  are  the  Dyaks  of 
Serebas  and  Sakarran,  inhabiting  continuous  rivers, 
situated  in  the  deep  bight  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  Tanjong-Sirik  (or  Tanjong-Sisor  of 
charts),  on  the  north-west,  east  of  Borneo.  In  each 
of  these  rivers,  mixed  with  a  numerous  Dyak  popu- 
lation, are  from  eight  to  ten  hundred  Malays,  who 
encourage  and  accompany  the  more  ignorant  natives 
on  predatory  and  head-hunting  excursions.  Once 
or  twice  each  year,  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  war- 
prahus,  containing  a  body  of  from  three  to  four 
thousand  men,  sally  forth  and  carry  desolation  along 
the  coast,  whilst  at  all  seasons  small  parties  steal  into 
the  river,  and  destroy  all  they  meet.  From  their 
speed  they  defy  the  pursuit  of  European  boats,  and 
from  their  crafty  and  sudden  mode  of  attack,  they 
are  always  dangerous.  Numerous  examples  might 
be  given  of  their  temerity  ;  but  it  will  suffice  to  men- 
tion generally,  that  300  Chinese  and  Malays  were 


a  petition  framed  at  Singapore,  alleging  that 
his  position  as  an  independent  territorial 
chief,  with  revenues  and  commerce  under  his 
control,  was  incompatible  with  the  character 
of  royal  commissioner  and  consul-general. 
It  was  stated  that  the  persons  destroyed  by 
the  naval  forces  of  England  were  really 
peaceful  people,  and  not  the  marauders 
described.  Minor  allegations  were  made, 
and  defamatory  letters  addressed  to  her 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state.  Some  of  these 
were  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  who 
moved  for  their  being  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, and  published;  thus  adding  another 
to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  party 
politicians  have  suffered  prejudice  to  obscure 
their  judgment,  while  general  integrity  of 
character  has  lent  weight  to  unfounded  as- 
sertions. 

It  is  truly  lamentable  to  find  how  easily 
the  character  of  a  good  man  may  be  tra- 
duced and  destroyed  by  the  ready  credence 
of  those  who  are  too  careless  to  investigate 
truth.  The  voluminous  papers  before  me 
painfully  illustrate  this  fact,  as  also  that  of 
the  indisposition  which  exists  on  the  part  of 
the  British  government  openly  to  uphold 
their  servants,  however  privately  valued, 
against  the  outbreaks  of  popular  clamour. 

Instead  of  supporting  Sir  James  Brooke 
as  a  faithful  steward  of  the  Crown,  whose 
proceedings  had  been  warmly  commended 
by  Lord  Palmerstoa  as  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  who  had  been  ac- 
tually urged  to  persevere  in  the  course  pur- 
sued, the  government  having  first  relieved 
him — to    use    official   phraseology — of  the 

cut  off  in  one  night,  some  years  ago;  and  that,  within 
the  last  eighteen  months,  a  small  Malay  village  was 
surprised,  and  about  sixty  of  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred. In  short,  these  Dyak  tribes  have  long  been 
the  terror  of  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  and  for  many 
years  beyond  the  control  of  any  government,  having 
three  times  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Sultan  of 
Borneo  to  reduce  them.  Besides  these  different 
classes  of  direct  pirates,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  most  Malay  communities  will  commit  acts  of 
occasional  piracy  when  tempted  by  the  chance  of 
impunity,  and  that  piracy  in  general  is  mainly 
fostered  and  encouraged  by  Malay  chiefs,  who 
receive  the  Illanums  and  others  on  friendly  terms, 
and  drive  a  profitable  trade  with  them." 

*  The  feelings  which  actuated  Sir  James  Brooke 
in  all  his  proceedings, — from  the  moment  of  leaving 
the  shores  of  England  on  his  expedition  to  the  East, 
— are  fully  set  forth  in  his  Private  Letters,  edited  by 
J.  Templer,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-law,  one  of  the  Masters 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Pleas :  Bentley, 
London.  Probably  no  public  man  ever  had  his 
personal  affairs  more  fearlessly  unfolded ;  and  few 
would  willingly  encounter  the  scrutiny  from  which 
he  has  come  forth  triumphant. 
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governorship  of  Labuan,  directed  the  gov- 
ernor-general of  India  to  send  legal  com- 
missioners from  India  to  Singapore,  to 
inquire  into  the  allegations  above  stated ; 
thus  virtually  putting  Sir  James  Brooke  on 
his  trial  as  a  dehnquent  accused  of  mis- 
•  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  senior  commissioner,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  governor-general  of  India,  dated  6th 
January,  1855,  expresses  the  "  surprise  felt  by  himself 
and  his  colleague  on  finding  that  at  the  first  and 
second  meetings  of  the  11th  and  14th  September, 
no  one  appeared  to  support  the  charges."  The 
editor  of  a  Singapore  newspaper,  who  was  very 
hostile  to  Sir  James  Brooke  for  having  publicly 
denounced  him,  in  1851,  to  the  governor  of  Singa- 
pore as  a  person  notoriously  unfit  to  hold  the  judi- 
cial office  of  deputy-sheriff  of  Singapore,  subse- 
quently attempted  to  sustain  the  petition;  "but," 
says  the  commissioner,  "  of  sixteen  several  witnesses 
produced  in  support  of  the  statements  therein  urged, 
not  one  of  them  deposed  to  any  facts,  within  his  own 
knowledge,  which  negatived  the  practice  of  piracy 
by  the  tribes  of  Serebas  and  Sakarran  on  the  coast  of 
Borneo;  while  three  of  the  witnesses  called  by  Woods 
deposed  to  specific  piratical  acts  of  those  tribes; 
and  another,  who  deposed  only  to  the  result  of  in- 
quiries and  research,  rather  established  than  contro- 
verted their  piratical  character.  On  the  other  hand, 
twenty-four  of  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  by  ourselves, 
together  with  Mr.  J.  Bonduat,  late  Resident  and 
superintendent  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Sambas, 
in  Borneo  (who  happened  to  pass  through  Singa- 
pore on  his  way  to  Europe,  and  volunteered  his 
evidence),  deposed  expressly  to  acts  of  violence  at 
sea,  or  on  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  at  various  periods 
■within  the  last  twenty  years ;  to  which  acts  I  can 
ascribe  no  other  character  than  that  of  piracy, 
1  though  committed  by  a  race  ill-provided  with  sailing 
i  vessels,  or  such  weapons  of  offence  as  are  employed 
!  by  Europeans.  It  was  urged  that  their  attacks  were 
nothing  more  than  acts  of  intertribal  hostility,  of 
the  existence  of  which  there  was  indubitable  evi- 
dence. But  this  character  could  scarcely  be  given 
to  inroads  and  wholesale  slaughter  in  the  Dutch 
settlements  of  Sambas  and  Pontianak,  of  which,  at 
different  periods,  there  was  distinct  evidence  ;  nor  to 
the  attacks  by  sea  on  the  Malayan  settlements  of 
Oya,  Egan,  Sec,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo, 
between  Sarawak  and  Sambas,  which  had  nothing 
of  the  character  of  intertribal  warfare:  and  although 
the  acts  of  piracy  in  evidence  principally  concerned 
the  native  inhabitants  or  traders  of  the  coast  of 
Borneo,  yet  there  was  distinct  evidence  of  threats  or 
attempts  of  piratical  attacks  on  vessels  of  the  subjects 
of  European  settlements  and  their  property,  which 
justified  the  suppression,  by  European  powers,  of 
these  tribes  as  piratical  hordes.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  charges  of  wrongful  and  causeless  attack 
and  massacre,  suggested  as  matter  of  inquiry,  as  the 
parties  to  the  address  would  now  have  it  understood, 
Jias  wholly  failed  of  proof  on  their  part,  and  has 
been  sufficiently  negatived  by  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  We  had  no  evidence,  nor  do  I  see  any 
ground  of  inference,  that  any  acts  of  savage  warfare 
were  perpetrated,  either  under  the  orders  or  with 
the  previous  sanction  of  Sir  James  Brooke.  On  the 
contrary,  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses, that  he  had  not  only  done  his  utmost  to  put 
down  the  commission  of  such  atrocities  by  the  sub- 
jects of  his  own  raj,  but  that,  on  the  expedition  of 


leading  her  Majesty's   ministers  by   inter- 
ested misrepresentations. 

Lord  Dalhousie  was  unable  to  spare  two 
judges  for  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  the 
ungracious  task  was  imposed  upon  Messrs. 
Prinsep*  and  Devereux,  members  of  the 
Captain  Farquhar,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  check 
them,  by  the  offer  of  a  reward  per  head  for  Ci^tives 
brought  in  alive." — (Report  of  Commissioners  of  In- 
quiry, 1855  :  p.  3.) 

The  decision  of  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Devereux  (the 
second  commissioner)  is  fuller,  and  sustained  by 
more  detailed  evidence  than  that  of  Mr.  Prinsep. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  report  to  the  | 
governor-general  on  the  instruction  "  to  inquire  j 
into  the  relations  of  Sir  James  Brooke  with  and  ] 
towards  the  native  tribes  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Borneo,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  a  discretion  to 
determine  which  of  those  tribes  are  piratical,  or, 
taking  into  view  the  recent  operations  on  the  coast, 
of  calling  for  the  aid  of  her  Majesty's  naval  forces  for 
the  punishment  of  such  tribes  :" — "  In  connection 
with  this  head  of  inquiry,  it  appeared  necessary  to 
investigate  the  character  of  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran  I 
Dyaks.  The  result  of  this  investigation  is  shown  in 
detail,  in  a  memorandum  which  I  submit  herewith,  j 
The  attention  which  this  question  has  excited,  has 
induced  me  to  examine  the  evidence  given  before  us 
in  detail,  and  to  place  the  result  in  a  separate  paper. 
It  is  there  shown  that  those  tribes  were  in  the  habit 
of  attacking  the  Sambas  and  Pontianak  coasts,  and 
the  Natunas  Islands, — territories  under  the  control 
or  influence  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  with 
which  those  tribes  had  no  relations  of  neighbourhood 
or  commerce ;  that  in  like  manner  they  used  to 
make  attacks  on  the  coasts  with  whose  people  Sir 
James  Brooke  is  more  or  less  connected;  that  the 
attacks  were  made  without  distinction,  on  all  classes; 
that  they  took  both  the  heads  of  their  victims  and 
plunder;  that  no  cause  of  offence  was  alleged  for 
their  attack  ;  that  no  other  Dyak  tribe  makes 
similar  attacks ;  and  that,  since  the  punishment  in- 
flicted in  18-19,  the  coast  has  been  comparatively 
secure,  and  commerce  has  received  a  remarkable 
extension.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  north-west 
coast  of  Borneo  do  not  appear  to  share  in  that 
piratical  character,  and  desire  to  live  at  peace.  The 
obstacle  to  tliat  coast  being  at  peace,  and  to  the  full 
development  of  its  trade,  had  been,  till  1849,  the 
conduct  of  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran  Dyaks.  That 
obstacle  was  in  a  great  degree  removed  by  the 
result  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Farquhar,  in 
1849,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  trade  has  since 
taken  place.  In  pursuance  of  the  object  of  bridling 
those  tribes,  Sir  James  Brooke  has  established  three 
forts  in  their  rivers,  which  prevent  the  exit  of  large 
piratical  expeditions.  He  has  also  received  from  the 
sultan  a  grant  of  the  five  rivers  of  Samarahan, 
Sadong,  Linga,  Kalukka,  and  Rejang,  as  a  depen- 
dency of  Borneo,  on  payment  of  1,500  dollars  a-year 
to  the  sultan.  The  Serebas  and  Sakarran  rivers, 
which  are  included  in  this  grant,  had  not  been  under 
the  sultan's  authority  for  a  hundred  years,  and  his 
claim  to  them  might  be  reckoned  of  the  weakest 
description.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  is  a 
very  general  sentiment  on  that  coast  that  those 
rivers  rightfully  belong  to  the  sultan,  and  the  grant 
by  the  sultan  has  given  a  sort  of  legitimacy  to  the 
supremacy  now  claimed  over  them.    The  practical 
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Bengal  civil  service.  The  cornmission  was 
opened  in  due  form  at  Singapore,  but  no 
witnesses  appeared  to  substantiate  the  alle- 
gations of  needless  bloodsliedding  brought 
against  Sir  James ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
fullest  testimony  of  their  falsity  offered  itself 
object  of  this  supremacy  is  to  wean  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  tribes  from  their  piratical  habits,  and  to 
induce  them  to  adopt  peaceful  and  commercial  pur- 
suits. This  has  been  to  some  degree  successful.  It 
does  not,  however,  ap])ear  that  her  Majesty's  naval 
forces  are  in  any  way  bound  to  support  that  supre- 
macy. Whether  it  is  necessary  that  Sir  James 
Brooke  should  be  entrusted  with  a  discretion  to 
determine  which  tribes  are  piratical,  and  to  call  for 
the  aid  of  her  Majesty's  naval  forces  for  their  punish- 
ment, must  depend  on  the  position,  if  any,  which  Sir 
James  Brooke  may  hold  in  her  Majestj's  service. 
From  the  whole  course  of  the  evidence  which  has 
been  taken  in  connection  with  tliis  sulijert,  wluther 
as  regards  the  atrocities  formerly  committed  by  the 
Serebas  and  Sakarran  Dyaks,  or  the  injury  to  native 
trade  caused  by  lUanum  and  Bolanine  pirates,  it  ap- 
pears most  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  autho- 
rity empowered  to  call  for  the  aid  of  her  Majesty's 
naval  forces  for  the  suppression  of  piracy.  The 
treaty  of  Borneo  engages  Great  Britain  to  suppress 
piracy  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo ;  and  un- 
less the  charge  of  doing  so  is  committed  to  some 
naval  officer  or  some  civil  authority,  whether  her 
Majesty's  commissioner  or  some  other  British  officer, 
who  is  empowered  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  requisite 
naval  forces  in  the  usual  manner,  that  object,  so  im- 
portant to  the  trade  which  is  now  springing  up,  and  to 
the  comparative  tranquillity  which  has  been  recently 
introduced,  can  scarcely  be  attained.  I  havethus  com- 
pleted my  report  on  the  four  heads  of  inquiry  which 
are  stated  in  the  commission,  and  I  should  now  con- 
clude it,  had  it  not  seemed  advisable  that  I  should 
make  some  remarks  concerning  the  expedition  of 
Captain  Farquhar,  in  ISJO,  against  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  Ujaks.  I  am  led  to  do  this  from  per- 
ceiving that  my  colleague,  Mi'.  Prinsep,  has  reported 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  from  thinking  it, 
therefore,  desirable  to  place  on  record  the  degree  in 
which  my  opinion  coincides  with  his.  I  have  already 
declared  my  opinion  that  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran 
Dyaks  were  piratical  tribes  ;  it  was  therefore  both 
just  and  expedient,  and  in  conformity  with  the  obli- 
gations of  treaty,  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  them,  with  a  view  to  the  repression  of  their  atro- 
cious outrages.  The  exact  measure  of  punishment 
which  should  have  been  inflicted,  is  a  question  which 
it  does  not  belong  to  me  to  decide ;  but  I  may  say 
that  it  was  essential  that  the  thing  should  be  done, 
and  done  effectually.  So  far  as  regards  the  loss  of 
life  inflicted  on  them,  there  does  not  appear  any 
reasonable  ground  for  sympathy  with  a  race  of 
indiscriminate  murderers.  The  actual  loss  of  life  on 
their  part,  caused  by  the  night  action  off  the  Kalukka, 
in  July,  1849,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  St.  John,  who 
has  had  considerable  facilities  for  forming  a  correct 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  confessedly  admits  of  no 
exact  calculation  : — '  By  native  report  there  were 
300  killed,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  about  500 
more,  died  in  the  woods,  or  after  reaching  home. 
The  reason  why  so  many  died  was,  that  some  of  the 
Dyaks  came  from  Sakarran,  and  they  had  to  walk  a 
very  great  distance  back  with  only  what  food  they 
could  pick  up  in  the  jungle.  I  know  of  two  villages, 
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spontaneously  at  every  turn  of  the  case; 
and  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  reck- 
lessly piratical  character  of  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  tribes  (the  main  point  in  dispute), 
was  voluntarily  supplied  l)y  a  Dutch  official 
of  rank,  who  had  long  served  on  the  coast 
of  one  long  house  each,  to  which  only  three  or  four 
returned  out  of  a  very  great  many  (Banga)  that 
went.'  Subsequently  to  this  night  action  the  expe- 
dition proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  Serebas  country, 
for  the  p>iri)0se,  principally,  as  I  understand,  of 
making  more  permanent  the  effects  of  the  night 
action,  by  showing  that  even  their  hitherto  inacces- 
sible country  could  be  i)enetrated  by  British  forces. 
I  do  not  trace  tli;il  ;uiy  very  great  loss  of  life  was 
inflicted  on  this  cNpr.liiion.  The  Serebas  '  made  no 
stand'  (Captiiin  Fanpihar's  Keport  to  Sir  F.  Col- 
lejer,  dated  2.jth  August,  1849),  and  there  was  no 
opportunity  for  inflicting  it.  A  large  body  of  Malays 
and  Dyaks  accompanied  the  expedition  up  the 
river.  Sir  James  Brooke  stated  (Answer  33),  that 
'  without  the  Dyak  allies  the  English  could  not  have 
got  through  the  country.'  Whether  it  was  expedient 
to  enter  the  country,  is  a  question  which,  like  that  of 
the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  inflicted,  it  does  not 
belong  to  me  to  judge  ;  but  having  decided  to  go,  I 
presume,  from  Sir  James  Brooke's  statement,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  the  Dyak  allies  in  company. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  those  Dyak  allies  com- 
mitted atrocities  on  that  expedition.  As,  unfortu- 
nately, even  in  a  large  European  force,  there  is 
usually  a  proportion  of  men  who  will  commit  atroci- 
ties when  out  of  sight  of  their  officers,  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that,  when  out  of  sight  of  their 
English  leaders,  the  allied  Dyaks  acted  in  the 
manner  which  may  be  expected  of  barbarians.  This 
opinion  is,  however,  purely  conjectural.  The  inquiry 
was  not  directed  towards  this  subject,  and  no  evi- 
dence was  laid  before  the  commissioners  concerning 
it,  except  that  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
statements  of  the  Datoo  Patingi,  and  of  Messrs.  St. 
John  and  C.  Grant,  regarding  a  conflict  between  a 
Sarawak  sjjy-boat  and  a  small  Serebas  boat,  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  crew  of  the  latter — a  proceeding 
which  appears  to  be  the  obvious  result  of  making 
war,  and  rendered,  as  it  were,  indispensable  by  the 
Serebas  habit  of  not  surrendering  as  prisoners.  It 
was  stated  by  Mr.  St.  John,  that  '  no  Serebas  Dyak 
fighting  man  can  be  taken  alive.  They  never  give 
quarter,  and  never  expect  it.'  In  confirmation  of 
Mr.  St.  John's  statement  I  may  mention  that,  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  inquiry,  I  heard  of  but  four  in- 
stances of  Serebas  and  Sakarran  Dyaks  being  taken 
alive.  One  was  the  case  of  a  war-boat  full  of  them 
which  stranded  on  one  of  the  Natuna  islands,  as 
mentioned  by  the  witness  Orang  Kayan  Dana  Makota 
The  three  others  were — one  man  stunned  by  blows  of 
oars  ;  a  second  surprised  in  a  house  belonging  to 
another  tribe  ;  and  a  third  picked  up  from  a  wreck  or 
deserted  boat  at  sea.  In  conflicts  with  such  men, 
atrocities,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  are  not 
easily  committed,  except  in  the  possible  case  of 
women  and  children  being  slaughtered.  I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  "  H.  B.  Devereux." 

"  A'tJ^j. — Captain  Farquhar  says,  in  his  report,  that 
a  considerable  number  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  stated  as  consideral)le 
only  in  comparison  with  the  very  trifling  loss  of  the 
invaders.  No  numbers  are  mentioned,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  night  action." 
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of  Borneo,   and,  as  may  be  supposed,  had 

no  favourable  leaning   towards  the  British 

consul-general,  by  whose  eftbrts  the  mono- 

'    poly  long  enjoyed  by  the  Hague  had  been 

subverted. 
I  The  commissioners,  after  a  protracted  in- 
quiry, made  separate  reports,  both  con- 
curring in  the  complete  and  honourable 
acquittal  of  Sir  James  from  all  the  charges 
by  which  his  character  had  been  impugned; 
but  there  they  stopped,  apparently  deeming 
it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  take  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  British  relations  with  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  and  show  the  manner 
in  which  these  had  been  established  by  the 
I  calumniated  object  of  the  investigation. 
1  Viewing  the  commission  in  its  fairest  light, 
j  it  is  satisfactory  as  evidence  of  what  the 
,  students  of  colonial  history  will  too  often 
;  find  reason  to  doubt — namely,  that  the 
British  government  is  disposed  to  consider 
the  destruction  of  human  life  for  any  cause 
as  always  to  be  deplored,  and  where  it  oc- 
curs, regards  the  fullest  investigation  as  to 
its  necessity,  an  imperative  dut3\  But  this 
reasoning  affords  no  excuse  for  the  conduct 
of  those  who,  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  strove 
to  procure  the  downfall  of  a  man  whose 
fearless  truth  made  foes,  and  who  disdained 
to  use  the  shield  of  worldly  prudence 
*  The  foUowino;  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  vener- 
ated Bishop  of  Calcutta  (Wilson),  dated  10th  July, 
1S51,  testifies  to  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by 
Rajaii  Brooke  for  the  extension  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion in  Borneo : — "  1  have  spent  some  days  at  Sara- 
wak ;  I  have  consecrated  the  church  according  to 
the  request  of  the  diocesan,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.  I  have  inspected  the  state  of  the  infant 
mission,  and  conferred  fully  with  the  indefatigable 
and  zealous  chaplain  and  missionary  [now  Bishop 
M'Dougal]  ;  I  have  conversed  also  with  the  gentry 
(natives),  and  have  read  the  several  works  published 
on  the  events  which  have  occurred  in  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  my  full  persuasion  that  there  is  no 
mission  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Borneo ;  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  Chris- 
tian enterprise  almost  by  miracle.  One  of  the  dark- 
est recesses  of  heathen  ignorance,  and  desolation,  and 
cruelty, — where  piracy  and  murder,  and  conflagra- 
tion and  head-hunting  stalked  abroad  in  open  day, 
and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  were  in  the  sure  way 
of  being  exterminated  utterly  ; — that  recess  is  now,  so 
to  speak,  like  the  paradise  of  God.  Deliverance  lias 
been  proclaimed,  security  of  person  and  ])ro])erty, 
equal  rights,  an  enlightened  and  paternal  distribu- 
tion of  justice,  the  arts  of  life,  an  extending  com- 
merce, are  already  established  at  Sarawak,  and 
spreading  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Borneo. 
1  he  Chinese  sea  is  free  from  marauders,  and  all 
Europe  and  America  will  pm-sue  their  maritime 
occupations  from  Singapore  to  Labuan  (700  miles)  : 
the  Christian  mission  has  began  to  sanctify  and 
adorn  all  tliese  secular  blessings.     Two  things  quite  \ 


against  their  unworthy  weapons.  To  com- 
pass the  destruction  of  the  founder  of 
Christian  civilisation  in  Borneo,*  was  an  end 
to  be  sought  by  any  and  every  means ; — to 
sap  the  foundations  of  liis  government, 
which  rested  so  much  on  opinion,  was  an 
object  to  be  attained  at  the  cost  of  reviving 
piracy,  and  the  risk  of  causing  the  massacre 
of  every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  in 
or  near  the  island.  What  else  could  be 
expected  than  that  the  robber  hordes,  be- 
lieving in  the  disgrace  and  loss  of  power  of 
their  great  foe,  should  reissue  from  their 
haunts  again  to  try  their  hands  at  the  old 
ptirsuit?  When  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  of  inquiry  became  known,  the 
pirates  declared  that  the  dreaded  "  fire- 
ships"  were  no  longer  to  be  suffered  to 
prevent  or  punish  their  atrocities;  the 
Lanoons  and  Balinini  tribes  came  out  of 
their  strongholds,  destroyed  the  incipient 
but  increasing  native  trade,  murdered  the 
traders,  and  at  length  slew  six  of  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  Sarawak,  while 
quietly  pursuing  their  avocations  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Happily  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  James  Brooke  at  Sarawak  had 
struck  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
who  clung  to  the  rajah  all  the  more  fer- 
vently because  of  the  indignities  to  which 
he  was  to  be  subjected  for  their  sake.  So 
unexampled  favour  the  design  —  1st.  Englishmen 
have  become  first  known  to  the  oppressed  Dyaks  by 
a  single  English  gentleman  of  benevolence,  talent, 
and  singular  wisdom  and  tact  of  government,  who 
has  received  as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the  native 
princes  a  tract  of  land  (about  70  miles  by  50)  as 
his  own  territory.  To  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants 
of  it,  this  gentleman,  who  is  now  recognised  as  the 
Rajah  of  Sarawak,  is  devoting  his  time,  his  fortune, 
his  zeal,  his  health,  his  body  and  soul.  •  *  •  lu 
truth,  when  I  stood  on  the  hill  on  which  the  church 
is  erected,  and  viewed  the  subjacent  town  stretched 
on  the  river's  bank,  and  the  mission-house  and 
school  on  the  college  hill  which  commands  the 
o])posite  shore,  I  could  not  but  break  out  into 
thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  His  wonder- 
ful works.  •  *  *  AVill  F.ii^land,  tlien,  fail  to  sup- 
port the  work  thus  pre  ji.  -1\  1  .   mh,  ?    Impossible! 

It  is  not  in  the  maniiM  I  mii  ,:  .i  i:in  Britain  to 
forget  that  she  was  ii^  i  ,  l.i'  >'  >rirs  ago,  in  as 
low  a  state  of  barb;ur-iii  ,i-  ilii  hyaks — infested 
with  European  pirate-s,  as  they  with  Asiatic  now. 
No, — she  is  well  aware  that  what  the  gospel  has 
done  for  England,  it  can  do  for  Borneo!"  This  is 
the  highest  te-stimony  Sir  J.  Brooke  could  receive. 
Another  well-known  authority  (Colonel  Jacob,  of  the 
Bombay  artillery)  recently  visited  Sarawak,  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  spot;  and,  in  a  lecture  delivered 
before  a  public  society  in  India,  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  his  admiration  of  the  conduct 
of  Hajah  Brooke,  and  surprise  at  the  amount  of 
good  already  achieved  in  the  teeth  of  obstacles  and 
discouragements. 
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far  from  his  moral  power  having  abated,  it 
daily  increased;  and  when  he  summoned 
them  to  rally  round  the  flag  under  which 
they  had  found,  for  the  first  time,  security 
for  life  and  property,  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  men  instantly  responded  to 
the  call.  Never  did  higidand  clan  more 
eagerly  devote  themselves  to  the  vpill  of 
their  chief  than  these  poor  Dyaks,  who,  left 
to  their  own  resources,  would  have  crouched 
like  beaten  hounds  while  miscreant  bands 
seized  their  young  women  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  brutal  lust,  massacred  the  aged  in 
cold  blood,  and  carried  the  young  and 
able-bodied  into  hopeless  slavery.  It  was 
resolved  to  strike  terror  into  the  pirates  by 
assaulting  them  in  their  strongholds,  150 
miles  from  the  coast,  whither  they  were 
wont  to  retire  with  their  booty  and  captives ; 
and,  if  possible,  effect  inland  an  expulsion 
similar  to  that  which  Captain  Farquhar, 
R.N.,  had  so  well  done  on  the  coast  in 
1849.  By  masterly  strategy,  and  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  several  assailing  bodies-, 
and  by  inducing  the  Malays  at  Serebas  and 
other  places  to  remain  neutral,  the  object 
was  accomplished,  after  twenty-five  days  of 
great  hardship  and  danger.  The  particulars 
of  this  gallant  proceeding,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  opening  of  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry,  are  thus  narrated  by  an 
eye-witness : — 

"The  mountain  of  Sadok  stands  in  the 
midst  of  the  track  between  Sakarran,  Serebas 
Limanok,  and  Kajoulo,  and  on  a  spur  of  this 
mountain,  called  Bukit  Lang,  or  Kites-hill, 
the  great  malcontent  Rentab  had  taken  his 
stand.  Sir  James  Brooke  assembled  his 
force  on  the  Sakarran  river,  and  dispatched 
the  Datu  Tumangong  of  Sarawak,  with  six 
large  prahus,  to  Boling  (tlie  Malay  town),  to 
keep  steadfast  the  ]\Ialays  of  Serebas  and 
the  Dyaks  of  Paddy  and  Baku  in  that  river, 
■who  had  promised  neutrality ;  at  the  same 
time  he  dispatched  Mr.  Steel  up  the  Kajoulo 
with  a  force  of  1,500  men  to  make  such  a 
diversion  as  would  prevent  the  Kajoulos  re- 
inforcing Rentab ;  and  then,  with  the  main 
body  of  6,000  men,  he  moved  up  the  Sa- 
karran river  to  a  place  called  Entabban. 
This  movement  was  not  effected  without  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  size  of  the  prahus  and 
the  rapids  and  shoals  of  the  river.  Here  he 
threw  up  a  stockade,  400  yards  in  length, 
to  protect  the  large  boats,  of  which,  witli 
1,000  men  as  a  reserve,  he  took  the  charge 
in  person,  and  directed  his  nephew,  I\lr. 
Brooke,  to  assume  the  conduct  of  the  furtlier 


advance  and  the  assault  of  Bukit  Lang.  Mr. 
Brooke  started  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
of  August  with  5,000  men  under  his  com- 
mand, embarked  in  smaller  boats,  the  differ- 
ent detachments  headed  i)y  four  other  Eng- 
lishmen,— Mr.  Charles  (irant,  Mr.  Brere- 
ton,  Mr.  Charles  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Cruick- 
shank.  For  seven  days  they  struggled  against 
the  difficulties  of  the  ascent.  They  had  to 
move  up  the  river  for  fifty  miles  with  the 
hostile  Serebas  Dyaks  on  their  flank,  the 
water  shoal,  with  occasional  rapids,  ob- 
structed by  trees  felled  across — the  banks 
often  high,  the  country  hilly  and  abrupt, 
and  in  many  places  densely  wooded  ;  they 
had  to  drag  the  boats  over  the  shingly  bed 
of  the  river,  making  only  about  eight  miles 
a-day;  the  crews  in  the  water  from  seven 
A.M.  to  three  p.m.,  under  a  broiling  tropical 
sun,  and  at  night  kept  on  the  alert  by  small 
detaciiments  of  the  enemy.  On  the  eighth 
morning,  having  first  formed  an  intrench- 
ment  to  defend  the  boats,  Mr.  Brooke  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack  of  Bukit  Lang,  which, 
strong  by  nature,  had  been  rendered  still 
stronger  by  art.  At  the  top  of  a  steep  hill 
500  feet  high  were  three  strong  enclosures 
of  fourteen  feet  in  lici^lit,  pinof  .Tgainst  grape 
or  musketry,  sundiimliiiL;  the  villiige  on  the 
summit ;  the  housc^i  were  likewise  stockaded ; 
and,  so  well  were  the  details  arranged,  that 
every  preparation  had  been  made,  by  ladders 
placed  over  the  roofs,  to  extinguish  fire. 
The  '  Kite's-nest'  was  only  to  be  approached 
by  two  narrow  pathways,  four  feet  broad, 
falling  away  steep  on  either  side.  These 
paths  were  stuck  full  of  ranjows  and  spikes, 
each  defended  by  a  fort,  and  with  a  gun  and 
muskets  pointed  along  it,  and  at  fifteen  yards 
from  the  gun's  muzzle  a  ditch  had  been  cut 
ten  feet  broad  and  five  feet  in  depth,  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  obstructive  and  destructive 
devices.  Mr.  Brooke  moved  up  his  party 
from  their  intrenched  camp  at  daylight,  and, 
after  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  a  single  gun  in  position 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  and  opened  fire  at 
400  yards;  a  smaller  party  likewise,  with 
another  gun,  acted  as  a  diversion  on  the 
right-hand  path.  The  garrison,  which  con- 
sisted of  800  men,  received  the  besiegers 
with  shouts;  the  surrounding  hills  were 
covered  with  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy, 
awaiting  any  failure,  and  one  of  the  taunts 
they  used  was  that  they  would  get  at  the 
boats  and  cut  ofi'  the  retreat.  The  enemy 
was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  the  attacking 
party    not    less    so,    though    placed    in    a 
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critical  position  ;   and  thus  the  action  com- 
menced. 

"  From  hill  to  hill  the  4-pounder  brass 
gun  was  hauled  or  lifted,  and  the  last  posi- 
tion was  only  fifty  yards  from  the  fort.  For 
four  hours  a  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  from  the 
fort;  at  four  p.m.  it  gradually  began  to 
slacken.  The  musketry  of  the  besiegers  had 
told  upon  every  corner  and  crevice,  and,  the 
breach  being  made,  Mr.  Brooke  ordered  the 
final  charge  as  the  sun  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  at  six  o'clock.  The  first  man  over 
the  ditch  was  the  Panghina  (chief  warrior) ; 
others  followed,  and  in  five  minutes  the  fort 
was  taken.  About  twenty  of  the  pirates  fell 
dead  in  the  assault,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison  escaped  by  a  ladder-like  path  to  the 
river  below,  carrying  ofl'  their  chief,  Rentab, 
severely  wounded.  Mr.  Brooke's  force  occu- 
pied the  fort  that  night.  For  two  days  they 
scoured  the  surrounding  country,  and  com- 
pleted their  victory.  The  pirates  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  at  least  a  hundred  men. 
The  loss  on  Mr.  Brooke's  side  consisted  of 
three  men  killed;  ten  seriously,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  slightly  wounded. 

"  On  the  24th  of  August,  after  destroying 
the  fortress  and  razing  the  works,  they  re- 
turned to  Sir  James  Brooke,  at  Entabb^n, 
in  triumph.     At  the  other  points,   also,  the 
expedition  had  been  entirely  successful.  The 
Serebas  Malays  were  held  firm  to  their  neu- 
trality by  the  Datu,  and,  on  hearing  of  the 
fall  of  Bukit  Lang,  joined  at  once  with  the 
successful  party;  and  ^Ir.  Steel's  detachment, 
finding,  as  had  been  anticipated,  the  Kajoulo 
people    had   moved  up  to  support   Rentab, 
ravaged  their  country,  and  taught  them  the 
i    sharp  lesson   of   feeling  what    they  had   so 
I    often  inflicted  on  others.     On  the  25th  of 
;   August  Sir  James  Brooke  returned  to  Sa- 
I   rawak.  Its  effect  is  scarcely  to  be  calculated, 
as  it  has  demonstrated  that  the  refractory  and 
evil-disposed  are  not  safe  in  the  interior  of 
j   their  own  fastnesses,  and  that  their  strongest 
position,  fortified  with  great  care  and  toil, 
I   availed  them  nothing.     It  will  be  sure  to 
I  create  an  immense  sensation  along  the  coast. 

]  •  In  the  commissioners'  report,  ])]).  26,  27,  the 
growing  commerce  with  Borneo  is  thus  stated  by 
the  Hon.  II.  B.  Devereux  : — "  'I'he  Sarawak  trade 
is  now  about  eight  times  as  great  as  it  was  in 
1H49,  the  year  of  Captain  Farquhar's  attack.  In 
1847,  the  exports  from  Sarawak  were,  in  round 
numbers,  woith  00,000  dollars.  He  calcuhiled  them 
liimself  last  year,  from  the  trade  returns,  at  400,000 
dollars,  exclusive  of  the  gold  exported.  The  imports 
were  about  equal  witli  the  exjiorts,  and  increase  in 
the  same  period  in  a  like  pro])ortion.     The  trade  of 

I   the  whoh'  coast,  lie  adds,  has  increased,  and  the  dil- 


The  Lanoons  and  Balinini  will  soon  hear  of 
it,  and  will  know  that,  unless  they  leave  ofif 
their  piratical  habits,  their  turn  will  come 
next.  It  is  another  sledge-hammer  blow  at 
the  system  of  piracy,  and  will  be  repeated 
without  fail  until  the  peaceful  and  well-dis- 
posed inhabitants  may  pursue  their  avoca- 
tions without  danger. 

"  It  remains  only  to  notice  what  has  oc- 
curred subsequently.  Sir  James  Brooke  had 
scarcely  returned  to  Sarawak  when  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Lily  came  in  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  commissioners  had  arrived 
at  Singapore,  and  her  commander.  Captain 
Saunderson,  was  directed  to  offer  him  a  pas- 
sage across.  Before,  however.  Sir  James 
Brooke  left  Sarawak,  he  called  all  the  chief 
people  together,  and  stated  publicly  that  the 
commission  had  arrived,  that  he  was  accused 
of  great  crimes,  and  of  oppression  and  mis- 
government,  that  he  would  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  commission  to  visit  Sarawak,  when 
any  person  who  had  aught  to  urge  against 
him  might  speak  for  themselves.  He  told 
them  publicly  that  then  was  the  time,  if  he 
had  wronged  any  man,  to  seek  redress,  and 
that,  whatever  might  become  of  him,  they 
should  maintain  their  independence  and 
support  the  government  of  their  choice." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  reparation  may 
speedily  be  made,  and^Jhat  Sir  James  may 
be  reinstated  in  the  position  for  which, 
above  all  other  men,  he  has  shown  himself 
adapted.  But  if,  unhappily,  this  should 
not  be  the  case,  and  Sarawak  and  its 
rajah  remain  not  only  unrecognised,  but 
treated  with  contumelious  neglect, — if  not 
even  a  gun-boat  bearing  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land be  left  on  the  coast  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Labuan,  and  for  carrying  out  the 
treaty  contracted  by  the  Queen  with  the 
Sultan  of  Borneo  (by  the  neglect  of  which 
!  we  are  forfeiting  the  rights  thereby  guaran- 
teed),— then,  indeed,  not  only  "  a  great  dis- 
couragement," but  positive  injury  is  oflbred 
to  British  commerce,*  and  to  the  extension 
of  Christian  civilisation. 

Such  treatment  would  contrast  strangely 

ference  is  sti-ongly  marked  ;  and  a  very  great  increase 
in  all  the  rivers.  In  the  Serebas  river  there  was  no 
trade  in  1849,  and  there  is  novv  a  large  trade.  Sir 
James  Brooke  said  that  in  1839,  1840,  and  1841, 
trade  had  totally  ceased  in  Sarawak  (a  consequence, 
no  doubt,  of  the  rebellion  then  going  on)  j  not  n 
single  prow  or  trading  vessel  of  any  sort  left  the 
place  for  Singapore.  Sarawak,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  government,  had  a  Malay  jjopulation  of  about 
2,000  souls;  it  has  now  15,0()().  Samarahan  had 
about  200  Malay  inhaliitants  ;  it  has  now  10,000— 
an  increase  staled  to  arise  Iruni  the  sccuritv  derived 
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with  the  sj'mpathisiiig  appreciation  which  | 
has  been  spontaneously  tendered  both  from 
France  and  the  United  States.  I  have  a 
document  before  me  from  the  former  state, 
which,  with  characteristic  vivacity  and  cour- 
tesy, testifies  the  admiration  of  the  French 
people  for  Sir  James  IJrooke,  and  assures  him 
that  he  may  reclcon  on  their  support  to  carry 
out  his  glorious  enterprise;  while  the  Latter 
nation  lias  ofiicially  expressed  its  readiness 
not  only  to  recognise  the  flag  of  Sarawak, 
but  to  admit  that  raj  to  all  the  advantages 
of  the  most  favoured  government,  on  the 
basis  of  reciprocal  advantage — a  concession 
which  has  been  heretofore  withheld  on  be- 
half of  England. 

An  earnest  spirit,  influenced  not  by 
generous  impulse  only,  but  acting  habitu- 
ally from  a  deep-rooted  sense  of  duty,  is 
little  likely  to  be  turned  aside  from  its  self- 
chosen  path  by  internal  obstacles  or  external 
opposition.  Therefore  there  is  reason  to 
trust  that  Sir  James  Brooke  will  persevere  in 
the  great  work  so  well  begun ;  that  he  will 
bide  his  time   (being  still  in  the  prime  of 

from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sarawak.  The  advance 
of  trade  which  has  been  thus  indicated,  is  also  shown 
in  the  returns  of  the  Borneo  trade  with  Singapore. 
In  this,  it  is  true,  the  tratfic  with  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions also  is  included,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
have  shared  in  the  advantages,  whatever  they  may 
be,  which  have  given  rise  to  this  improved  state  of 
things.  I  annex  a  statement,  which  was  made  out 
at  my  request  in  the  government  oflice  at  Singa])ore, 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  trade  of 
Singapore  with  Borneo  has  increased  from  o,S(;,-115 
rupees  in  1842-'4.'3,  to  1L',70,:J4G  rupees  in  l.S02-'D:i; 
wliile  the  export  trade  has  risen  from  (i,G6,049 
to  12,04,231  rupees.  I  subsequently  ascertained, 
that  in  1841  the  imports  were  2,ol,909  rupees, 
and  the  exports  3,18,948  rupees.  The  conclu- 
sions I  have  arrived  at  are,  that  the  Serebas  and 
Sakarran  Dyaks,  by  their  frequent  piratical  and 
murderous  expeditions,  kept  the  coast  within  their 
range  in  alarm,  and  prevented  the  development  of  a 
prosperous  commerce  ;  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
by  the  Nemesis  expedition  in  July,  1849,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  nearly  total  cessation  of  their  attacks  by 
sea- — a  result  materially  aided  by  the  establishment, 
by  Sir  James  Brooke,  of  three  forts  in  commanding 
positions  in  their  rivers,  which  guard  the  principal 
passages  by  which  it  was  formerly  usual  for  the 
great  fleets  of  their  boats  to  leave  their  country. 
The  result  of  these  measures  has  been  the  discon- 
tinuance of  large  expeditions,  and  in  fact  of  all  ex- 
peditions by  sea,  except  those  of.a  few  of  the  bolder 
and  more  venturous  spirits,  who  get  to  sea  with  a 
few  war-boats  through  channels  formerly  not  much 
in  use.  Tlie  earlier  period  after  July,  1849,  was 
marked  by  the  resort  of  the  Serebas  and  Sakarran 
Dyaks  themselves  to  Sarawak,  with  their  war-boats 
converted  to  the  use  of  trading  vessels.  This  appears 
to  have  now  been  discontinued,  and  their  trade  with 
Sarawak  is  carried  on  by  other  and  probably  more 
convenient  means,  but  there  is  a  lai'ge  trade.     Their 


life),  and  await  that  justice  which  sooner  or 
later  will  be  awarded  by  his  sovereign,  who 
(whatever  be  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
royal  mind)  acts  solely  through  the  advice  of 
responsible  ministers,  who,  practically,  are 
named  by  only  one  house  of  parliament. 
Under  any  circumstances  the  rajah  is  sure  of 
the  favourable  opinion,  cordial  support,  and 
anxious  sympathy  of  a  large  body  of  the 
good  and  the  wise,  scattered  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  his  native  land. 
Should  he  want  funds,  they  will  aid  him, 
as  they  are  actually  doing,  by  founding  a 
bishopric,  sending  out  missionaries,  and 
building  churches  wherever  he  may  advise ; 
and  those  who  are  thus  co-operating,  will 
doubtless  be  ready,  when  the  time  or  emer- 
gency arises,  to  urge  elfcctually  (should  he, 
on  public  grounds,  be  willing  to  accept  it) 
his  official  reinstatement  as  a  servant  of  the 
Crown — an  act  of  justice  highly  desirable  as 
such,  and  equally  advisable  as  regards  the 
national  interests,  which  Sir  James,  if  sup- 
ported, can,  under  Providence,  materially 
forward.* 

once  united  society  is  now  divided.  The  Malays, 
who  live  nearer  the  sea,  and  formerly  acconii)anied 
them  on  their  expeditions,  have  taken  fully  to 
peaceful  and  commercial  pursuits,  for  which  their 
situation  gives  them  advantages.  The  Dyaks  nearest 
to  the  sea  have  done  the  same.  Those  farthest  from 
the  sea,  and  most  inaccessible  to  a  hostile  force,  and 
to  the  emotions  its  presence  would  cause,  still  desire 
to  keep  up  the  old  practice  of  head-hunting  and 
piracy.  It  is  still  uncertain  to  which  side  the  victory 
will  ultimately  belong.  The  authority  of  the  Sultan 
of  Borneo  and  Sir  James  Brooke  is  now  acknow- 
ledged within  their  rivers,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  eventually  the  more  peaceful  party  will  prevail." 
The  commerce  in  the  seas  around  Borneo  is  at  the 
present  moment  largely  increasing,  and  may  be  almost 
indefinitely  augmented.  The  value  of  the  traffic  may 
be  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  Holland  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  her  position  among  European 
nations  chiefly  by  her  Eastern  Archipelago  trade. 

*  Since  the  text  was  written,  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  (her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs)  to  the  Kight  Hon.  A.  Vernon  Smith, 
president  of  the  India  Board,  has  been  made  public 
(see  Times,  London,  14lh  December,  1855.)  This 
despatch  contains  a  complete  confirmation  of  the 
opinions  above  expressed.  The  following  passages 
refer  to  the  main  points  at  issue  : — "  Her  Majesty's 
government  learn  with  much  satisfaction  from  these 
reports  (of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry)  that,  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  piratical  habits  of  the 
Serebas  and  Sakarran  tribes,  the  charge  which  has 
been  made  against  Sir  James  Brooke,  of  having 
wantonly  and  without  cause  attacked  these  tribes, 
has  fallen  completely  to  the  ground.  They  also 
learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  Sir  James  Brooke  had  not  traded  in  the 
produce  of  the  territory  under  his  control  in  any 
manner  incompatible  with  his  duties  as  consul-gen- 
eral and  commissioner.  •  *  •   The  inquiry,  which 


KUCHIN  (THE  CAPITAL  OF  SARAWAK)  IN  1855. 


The  following  statement  regarding  the 
present  condition  of  Sarawak,  the  cliief  facts 
of  which  are  furnished  by  an  eye-witness, 
forms  a  satisfactory  conclusion  to  the  preced- 
ing notice  : — Tranquillity  reigns  through- 
out. Crime  is  infrequent ;  and  a  popula- 
tion (including  Samarahan)  of  not  less  than 
60,000  individuals,  is  ruled  by  a  dozen 
European  and  twenty-five  native  police- 
men. The  laws  are  mild,  but  promptly  and 
impartially  administered  ;  and  the  hitherto 
lawless  Malay, — the  wild  untutored  Dyak, 
and  the  crafty  Chinese  trader,  now  meet  in 
the  court  of  justice,  and  appeal  with  confi- 
dence to  its  tribunal. 

Kuchin,  the  capital,  or  rather  that  por- 
tion of  it  inhabited  by  the  Chinese,  who 
number  about  1,500,  has  been  within  the 
last  two  years  entirely  rebuilt;  handsome 
tiled  houses  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
leaf  huts,  and  long  streets  of  well-furnished 
shops  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  In 
the  evening  may  be  seen  crowding  the 
thoroughfares  the  most  motley  and  pictur- 
esque population  in  the  world; — the  stately 
Arab  merchant,  with  his  long  robes  of  scar- 
let or  white;  the  wild  Dyak  from  Serebas 
or  Sakarran,  bringing  his  pigs  and  rice 
to  market ;  the  Chinaman,  and  the  noisy 
cunning  "  Kling"  pedlars  of  India.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  same  Kuchin,  which 
but  fifteen  years  ago  was  a  small  village, 
now  takes  rank  as  by  far  the  finest  town  in 
the  island  of  Borneo.  It  possesses  a  church, 
two  mosques,  a  court-house,  an  excellent 
market,  and  several  manufactories.  The 
principal  exports  of  Sarawak  are  antimony 
ore,  sago,  gutta-percha,  rattans,  edible  birds'- 
nests,  wax,  &c.,  &c.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports may  be  roughly  stated  at  about 
one  million  of  Spanish  dollars  in  amount. 
Valuable  seams  of  coal  have  been  recently 
discovered  at  Si  Munjan,  on  the  Sadong 
river,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  useful  for 
the  promotion  of  trade.  Specimens  of  iron 
ore  are  also  on  their  way  home.  In  fact, 
everything  tends  to  show  that  the  resources 

hns  ended  in  the  complete  exculpation  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  from  the  charges  made  against  him,  has,  at 
the  same  time,  brought  to  light  abundant  evidence 
of  the  beneficial  results  of  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  Sarawak,  which  are  exhibited  l)y  the  estab- 
lishment of  confidence  and  the  increase  of  trade,  and 
are  such  as  to  deserve  the  approbation  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's govcnmienl.    As  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 


of  Sarawak,  rightly  developed,  must  render 
the  place  of  considerable  importance. 

Bishop  M'Dougal  resides  at  Kuchin,  as 
also  an  assistant  chaplain  and  schoolmas- 
ter: attached  to  the  mission  is  a  training 
school  of  Chinese  and  Malay  boys,  whose 
progress  in  education  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. The  system  pursued  is  to  separate 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  evil  in- 
fluence of  their  own  countrymen, — to  give 
them  a  good  practical  Christian  education, 
in  which  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  so  guarded 
as  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  return  to 
the  habits  of  their  fathers  when  emanci- 
pated from  school.  The  convents  at  Ku- 
chin are  chiefly  Chinese;  and  little  doubt  is 
entertained  of  large  numbers  joining  the 
congregations.  These  Chinese  emigrants, 
having  nothing  worthy  the  name  of  a  reli- 
gion of  their  own,  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
missionaries  in  great  numbers  :  they  listen 
with  attention,  curiosity,  and  respect;  and 
these  are  hopeful  signs.  Two  branch  mis- 
sions have  been  established, — one  at  Linga, 
among  the  Balow  tribe  of  Dyaks,  un- 
der Mr.  Chambers,  whose  judicious  kind- 
ness has  endeared  him  to  the  Dyaks,  who 
are  being  baptized  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  promise  soon  to  fill  the  little  mission 
church  recently  erected  ;  the  other  under 
Mr.  Gomes,  iu  the  Lundee  river.  This 
gentleman,  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  edu- 
cated in  Calcutta,  has  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Dyak  children  to  attend  his  school,  and 
he  pronounces  them  the  quickest  learners 
of  all  the  races  he  has  met  with.  Alto- 
gether, the  existing  state  of  things  proves 
that  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  in  the  letter 
already  largely  quoted  from,*  was  justified 
in  pronouncing  the  Borneo  mission  the 
most  promising  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  the  present 
generation  may  yet  hope  to  prove  practi- 
cally the  truth  of  the  venerable  prelate's  j 
emphatic  declaration — "  That  what  the 
gospel  has  done  for  England,  it  can  do  for 
Borneo." 

fact  of   the  long-pending  inquiry  which'  has  taken 
place    can    hardly  have   failed   to   produce   among   j 
native  communities  an  impression  unfavourable  to    I 
Sir  James  Brooke,  it  is  desirable  that  in  order  to 
remove  such  impression  all  fit  means  should  be  taken   ' 
to  cause  the  result  of  the  inquiry  to  be  fully  and  ex- 
tensively known." — (Foreign  Office,  6lh  Aug.,  1855.) 
*  Sec  Note  to  page  82. 
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SECTION     VII  I.— G  I B  R  A  L  T  A  R. 


The  promontory  or  peninsula  of  Gibraltar, 
three  miles  long  and  seven  in  circum- 
ference, forms  tlie  south-west  ann;le  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,*  and  is  situated  in 
the  Spanish  province  of  Andalusia.  The 
southern  extremity  lies  in  36°  2'  N.  lat.,  and 
5°  15'  W.  long. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  this  singular  rock 
are  lost  in  obscurity,  or  veiled  in  the  fictions 
of  mythology.  The  Greeks  gave, it  is  thought, 
the  term  Calfe,  KaXvti  (Urna)  to  the  moun- 
tain, by  reason  of  its  projecting  into  the  sea 
from  the  mainland,  like  a  bucket;  and  Calpe, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  Mons  Abyla, 
on  the  opposite  African  coast,  received  the 
appellation  of  the  "  Pillars"  of  Hercules, — 
either  in  memory  of  certain  pillars  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Straits,or  because,  according 
to  popular  tradition,  Calpe  and  Abyla  owed 
their  formation  to  an  exertion  of  the  super- 
natural strength  of  the  Sampson  of  fable. 

Whether  Phoenician  navigators,  Cartha- 
ginian merchants,  or  Roman  conquerors 
ever  settled  on  "  the  Rock,"  is  not  on  record  ; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position  was  first  noticed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  when  the 
Saracens  or  Moors  invaded  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Spain.  The  particulars  of 
this  extraordinary  subjugation  would  be  out 
of  place  in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  Tarif  ebn  Zarca,  a  general  under 
the  Moorish  sovereign  or  Caliph  Al  Walid, 
landed  a.d.  712,  on  the  sandy  isthmus  be- 
tween Mons  Calpe  and  the  continent,  with 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  for  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  and  gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a 
strong  castle  on  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  his  commu- 
nication with  Africa :  the  remains  of  this 
work  yet  exist,  though  its  completion  bears 
the  date  a.d.  725.  From  this  period  Mons 
Calpe  took  the  name  of  Glbel  Tarif  (hence 
Gibraltar),  or  Mountain  of  Tarif,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  victorious  Saracen  general,  who, 
leaving  a  garrison  there,  marched  into  the 

*  Europa  Point,  the  extremity  of  Gibraltar,  is 
sometimes  erroneously  termed  tlie  southernmost  ]iart 
of  Europe ;  but  Cabrita  is  two,  and  Tarifa  five 
miles  further  to  the  southward. 


country,  surprised  Heraclea  and  other  towns, 
and  by  a  decisive  victory  over  the  raw  levies 
of  the  profligate  Roderic,  king  of  the  Goths 
(gained  near  Xeres,in  Andalusia),  sub  verted  a 
monarchy  which  had  then  existed  300  years. 
During  the  Moorish  occupation  of  the  Spa- 
nish territory,  Gibraltar  increased  in  impor- 
tance, but  probably  did  not  attain  any  consid- 
erable strength,  as  it  was  captured  from  the 
Moors  by  a  small  detachment  of  troops  under 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  fortress 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards 
until  A.D.  1333,  when  Abomelique,  son  to  the 
Emperor  of  Fez,  who  had  been  dispatched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Moorish  king  of  Gra- 
nada, laid  siege  to  Gil)raltar,  which  after  five 
months'  attack  surrendered  to  the  Africans. 

Alonzo  XI.,  an  ambitious  and  warlike 
prince,  then  on  the  throne  of  Castile,  at- 
tempted the  recapture  of  this  important 
station  five  days  after  its  reoccupation  by 
the  Moors;  but  Mahomet,  King  of  Gianada, 
joining  Abomelique's  forces,  hemmed  in  the 
assailants  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  the  beginning  of  1349,  Alonzo 
again  attempted  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar, 
but  his  army  was  forced  to  retire  on  the 
death  of  the  Castilian  monarch,  24th  March 
1350.  Until  A.D.  1410,  the  descendants  of 
Abomelique  continued  in  quiet  possession 
of  Gibraltar,  when  Jusaf  III.,  King  of 
Granada,  availing  himself  of  intestine  feuds 
in  the  garrison,  took  possession  thereof;  but 
the  Granadian  Alcaide  (or  governor)  was 
driven  out  by  a  revolt  of  the  people  in  the  en- 
suing year,  and  the  Emperor  of  Morocco 
being  solicited  by  the  inhabitants  to  take  the 
fortress  under  his  protection,  sent  his  brother 
Sayd  to  their  relief.with  l,000horse  and  2,000 
foot.  The  King  of  Granada  resolved,  however, 
to  repossess  himself  of  Gibraltar,  and  ap- 
peared before  it  in  1411,  with  a  large  fleet  and 
army,  and  the  Morocco  troops,  after  suflering 
great  hardships,  were  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  their  enemy. 

In  1435,  Henry  de  Guzman,  Count  de 
Niebla,  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  on  Gibraltar. 
The  son  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  (John 
de  Guzman,   Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia)  was. 
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however,  more  successful  in  1402,  being 
instrumental  iu  tlie  final  capture  of  Gibral- 
tar from  the  Moors,  who  had  held  it,  with 
few  interruptions,  for  748  years.  Henry  IV. 
of  Castile  and  Leon  was  so  rejoiced  at  the 
conquest,  that  he  added  Gibraltar  to  his 
royal  titles,*  and  gave  it  for  arms  Gules — a 
castle  with  a  key  pendent  to  the  gate,  o?-, 
(alluding  to  its  being  the  key  to  the  IMedi- 
terranean) ;  which  heraldic  distinction  has 
been  continued  down  to  the  present  day. 

In  1502,  during  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  Gibraltar  was  annexed  to  the 
Crown  of  Spain,  instead  of  remaining  under 
the  control  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia; 
but  its  strength  could  not  have  been  very 
great,  as  we  find  that,  in  1540,  it  was  sur- 
prised and  pillaged  by  Piali  Hamet,  one  of 
BarbaroBsa's  captains.  During  the  reign, 
however,  of  Charles  V.,  the  fortifications 
were  modernised ;  and  the  additions  made 
by  Daniel  Speckel,  the  imperial  engineer, 
were  thought  to  render  it  impregnable. 

While  under  the  government  of  Spain, 
Gibraltar  was  a  place  upon  which  several 
kings  had  bestowed  special  privileges,  on 
account  of  its  presenting  the  first  point  of 
attack  to  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  Among 
other  concessions  granted  by  Ferdinand  IV. 
and  Alonzo  XL,  it  was  declared  a  place  of 
refuge  for  all  malefactors,  its  protective  in- 
fluence extending  over  them  not  only  while 
there,  but  a  residence  of  a  year  conferring 
the  same  immunity  elsewhere.  The  sanc- 
tuary was  not,  liowever,  available  to  traitors, 
to  breakers  of  a  treaty  made  by  the  king,  nor 
to  ravishers  of  a  man's  wife ;  nor  to  persons 
committing  the  above-mentioned  crimes 
within  the  territory. 

Little  further  is  known  of  Gibraltar  until 
the  year  1704,  when  Sir  George  Rooke,  who 
had  been  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  with 
a  large  fleet  to  assist  Charles,  Archduke  of 
Austria,  in  recovering  the  Crown  of  Spain, 
fiiuling  nothing  of  importance  to  be  done, 
called  a  council  of  war  on  the  17th  of  July, 
1704,  near  Tetuan.  After  several  schemes 
had  been  proposed  (such  as  a  second  at- 
tack on  Cadiz)  and  rejected,  it  was  resolved 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar.  On 
the  21st  of  July,  the  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  ; 
1,800  English  and  Dutch  were  landed  on  the 
isthmus,  under  the  command  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  d'Armstadt;  the  governor  was 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  on  his  refusal, 
a  cannonade  was  opened  on  the  town  by  the 

•  Gibraltar  had  previously  been  the  chief  city  in 
the  kingdom  of  Abomeli(i\ic. 


ships,  under  the  orders  of  Admirals  Byng 
and  Vanderdussen.  In  five  or  six  hours  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  their  guns,  especially 
from  the  New  Molehead,  which  the  admiral 
wishing  to  possess  himself  of,  ordered  Cap- 
tain Whitaker,  with  the  armed  boats,  ashore  ; 
Captains  Hicks  and  Jumper,  however,  first 
pushed  to  land  in  their  pinnaces,  upon  which 
the  Spaniai'ds  blew  up  the  fortifications, 
killing  two  lieutenants  and  forty  men,  and 
wounding  sixty  others.  Notwithstanding 
this  slaughter,  the  British  resolutely  held 
their  ground,  and  on  being  joined  by  Cap- 
tain Whitaker,  advanced  and  took  possession 
of  a  small  bastion,  half-way  between  the  Mole 
and  the  town.  The  governor  (the  Marquis 
de  Salines)  being  again  summoned,  thought 
it  prudent  to  capitulate;  for  although  the 
works  were  strong,  mounting  a  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  well  appointed  with  ammu- 
nition and  stores,  the  garrison  consisted  of 
only  150  men,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants: 
hostages  were  therefore  exchanged ;  and  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1701,  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
took  possession  of  the  gates  of  Gibraltar, 
after  a  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Bnti&h,— killed, 
two  lieutenants,  one  master,  and  fifty-seven 
sailors ;  ivoitnded,  one  captain,  seven  lieu- 
tenants, one  boatswain,  and  207  sailors. 

Gibraltar  has  ever  since  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  English;  not,  however,  without 
frequent  attempts  to  wrest  from  them  the 
envied  prize.  The  courts  of  Madrid  and 
Paris  resolved  on  immediately  attempting 
its  recapture,  and  the  Marquis  de  Villadarias, 
a  Spanish  grandee,  assisted  by  six  battalions 
of  French  troops,  opened  his  trenches  against 
the  fortress  on  the  11th  of  October,  1704, 
and  soon  eft'ected  several  breaches  in  tiie  out- 
works. Sir  John  Leake,  who  had  been  left 
at  Lisbon  with  a  fleet  for  the  succour  of  the 
garrison  in  case  of  need,  threw  into  Gibraltar 
six  months'  provisions  and  ammuuition,  de- 
taching on  shore  at  the  same  time  a  body  of 
.'JOO  sailors,  to  assist  in  repairing  the  breaches 
caused  by  the  enemy's  fire.  The  energy 
of  the  besiegers  amounted  to  desperation. 
Though  the  British  squadron  lay  before  the 
town,  a  scheme  was  formed  for  surprising  the 
garrison;  and,  on  the  31st  of  October,  500 
volunteers  took  the  sacrament,  and  departed 
with  a  determination  never  to  return  until 
they  had  retaken  Gibraltar.  A  goatherd 
conducted  this  forlorn  hope  to  the  side  of  the 
rock  near  Cave  Guard,  and  on  the  first  night 
they  lodged  themselves  un])crccived  in  St. 
Michael's  Cave;  on  the  succeeding  evening 
they  scaled  Charles  V.'s  wall,  surprised  and 
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massacred  the  guard  at  Middle  Hill,  and 
several  hundred  of  the  party  wlio  had  been 
ordered  to  sustain  them,  mounted  from  below. 
A  strong  detachment  of  British  grenadiers 
marched  immediately  from  the  town,  and 
attacked  the  invaders  with  such  overwhelm- 
ing vehemence,  that  150  of  the  gallant 
Spaniards  were  killed  on  the  rocks  or  driven 
over  the  precipices,  and  a  colonel,  with  thirty 
officers,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  were  taken  prisoners;  the  French  aux- 
iliaries, who  were  to  have  supported  them 
from  below,  having  left  them  to  their  fate. 

The  combined  forces  continued  the  siege 
with  great  vigour,  and  Sir  John  Leake  threw 
2,000  additional  men,  with  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  provisions,  into 
the  garrison ;  the  Spanish  general  was  also 
strengthened  with  a  considerable  body  of  in- 
fantry ;  and  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  Januai-y, 
1705,  two  attacks  were  made  in  the  endea- 
vour to  carry  the  fortress,  by  storming  a 
breach  which  had  been  eflfected  in  a  round 
tower :  they  were,  however,  after  some  diffi- 
culty, both  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  on  cither  side. 

With  the  new  year  the  French  and  Span- 
iards renewed  their  preparations  for  attack ; 
and  the  English  ministry,  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  Gibraltar,  ordered  out  reinforce- 
ments under  Sir  Thomas  Dilkes  and  Sir 
John  Hardy,  to  join  Admiral  Sir  John 
Leake  at  Lisbon.  The  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  English,  four  Dutch,  and  eight 
Portuguese  men-of-war,  having  on  board  two 
battalions,  sailed  on  the  6th  of  March, — cap- 
tured three  French  ships  of  the  line,  drove 
ashore  and  burnt  the  admiral's  and  another 
ship,  and  so  strengthened  the  garrison,  that 
Marshal  Tesse,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Spanish  marquis,  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  trenches,  and  contented 
himself  with  forming  a  blockade  to  prevent 
the  English  from  ravaging  the  country. 

The  siege  was  now  considered  at  an  end. 
During  its  continuance,  the  combined  forces 
of  France  and  Spain  were  diminished,  by 
casualties  and  sickness,  by  at  least  10,000 ; 
while  the  British  loss  did  not  exceed  400 
men.  By  a  separate  treaty  concluded  with 
Spain  on  the  loth  of  July,  1713,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  were  agreed  on : — 

"  The  Catholic  King  does  hereby,  for  himself,  his 
heirs  and  successors,  yield  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  the  full  and  entire  property  of  the  town  and 
castles  of  Gibraltar,  together  with  the  port,  fortifi- 
cation, and  forts  thereunto  belonging  ;  and  he  gives 
up  the  said  property  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  abso- 
lutely with  all  manner  of  right  for  ever,  without 
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any  exception  or  impediment  whatsoever;  but  tliat 
abuses  and  frauds  may  be  avoided  by  importing  any 
kind  of  goods,  the  Catholic  King  wills,  and  means  it 
to  be  understood,  that  the  above-named  property 
be  yielded  to  Great  Britain  without  any  territorial 
jurisdiction,  and  without  any  open  communications 
by  land  with  the  country  round  about  •  yet  whereas 
the  communication  by  sea  with  the  coast  of  Spain 
may  not  at  all  times  be  safe  or  open,  and  thereby  it 
may  happen  that  the  garrison  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Gibraltar  may  be  brought  to  great  straits  ;  and 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Catholic  King  only  that 
fraudulent  importations  of  goods  should,  as  is  above 
said,  be  hindered  by  any  inland  communication,  it  is 
therefore  provided,  that  in  such  cases  it  may  be  law- 
ful to  purchase  for  ready  money  in  the  neighbour- 
ing territories  of  Spain,  provisions  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants, 
and  the  ships  lying  in  the  harbour  ;  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty,  at  the  request  of  the  Catholic  King,  does 
consent  and  agree  that  no  leave  shall  be  given, 
under  any  pretence,  either  for  Jews  or  Moors  to 
reside  or  have  any  dwellings  in  the  said  town  of 
Gibraltar;  and  that  no  refuge  shall  be  allowed  to 
any  Moorish  ships  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  the 
town,  whereby  the  communications  between  Spain 
and  Ceuta  may  be  obstructed,  or  the  coasts  of  Spain 
be  infested  by  the  incursions  of  the  Moors  :  her 
Majesty,  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  does  further 
promise,  that  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  shall 
be  indulged  to  the  Roman  catholic  inhabitants  of 
the  town ;  and  in  case  it  shall  seem  meet  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  alienate  therefrom  the 
property  of  the  said  town  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  jire- 
ference  of  having  the  same  shall  always  be  given  to 
the  Crown  of  Spain." 

Notwithstanding  this  formal  cession,  the 
Spaniards  did  not  abandon  their  hopes  of 
repossessing  themselves  of  the  "  Rock."  In 
1720,  the  Marquis  of  Leda  collected  a  for- 
midable force,  under  pretence  of  relieving 
Ceuta,  a  Spanish  fortress  in  Barbary,  but  in 
reality  with  the  intention  of  surprising  Gib- 
raltar, then  in  a  weak  and  almost  defenceless 
state.  The  British  ministry  had  timely  notice 
of  the  enemy's  intention.  Colonel  Kane,  gov- 
ernor of  Minorca,  was  immediately  ordered 
to  embark  with  part  of  his  garrison  (500 
men)  for  Gibraltar;  and  such  auxiliaries, 
together  with  the  spirited  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish commodore,  induced  the  Spanish  mar- 
quis to  sail  for  Ceuta.  Gibraltar  remained 
unmolested  until  1727,  when  the  Count 
de  las  Torres,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  collected  20,000  men,  and  advanced 
against  the  citadel.  From  February  to  June, 
the  Spaniards  prosecuted  the  siege  with  great 
vigour  and  bravery ;  but  the  garrison  being 
reinforced  from  England,  and  the  sea-way 
kept  open,  supplies  were  abundantly  poured 
in,  until,  on  the  12th  of  June,  the  news  of  pre- 
liminaries being  signed  for  a  general  peace 
reached  the  belligerents,  who  thereupon 
concluded  an  armistice.     During  the  siege 
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the  garrison  lost  about  300  killed  and 
wounded,  and  70  cannon  and  30  mortars 
burst :  the  Spanish  casualties  were  esti- 
mated at  0,000  men.  On  the  close  of  the 
contest  the  Spaniards  erected  lines  and  forts 
across  the  isthmus,  about  a  mile  from  the 
garrison,  thus  effectually  preventing  any 
communication  with  the  country,  and  by 
means  of  the  western  fort,  called  St.  Philip's, 
took  command  of  the  best  anchorage  on  the 
side  of  the  bay  next  the  garrison. 

"VMiat  the  Spaniards  could  not  obtain  by 
force  of  arms,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  by 
negotiation.  The  accession  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  to  the  quadruple  alliance  of  1718, 
being  an  object  which  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  had  much  at  heart,  the 
regent  of  France  undertook,  with  the  view  of 
propitiating  Philip,  to  prevail  upon  George  I. 
to  listen  to  a  proposition  for  restoring  Gib- 
raltar to  Spain, — which  proposition  the 
king  did  not  reject,  but  ouly  declined  to 
entertain  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  parliament.  Upon  this  point,  private 
assurances  of  a  more  explicit  nature  were, 
it  is  said,  made;  it  is  even  asserted  that  the 
regent  of  France  pledged  his  word  to  Piiilip 
that  that  important  fortress  should  be  sur- 
rendered. After  the  Spanish  monarch  had 
publicly  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alliance, 
he  insisted  that  he  had  done  so  upon  con- 
dition that  Gibraltar  should  be  restored  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  formally  declared  to 
the  regent  that  such  was  the  consideration 
(the  sine  qna  nonj  upon  which  he  had  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  allies.  His  remon- 
strances, just  or  unjust,  being  unheeded, 
he  refused  to  fulfil  various  obligations  which 
he  had  contracted  towards  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  declined  to  issue  a  license 
authorising  the  trade  of  the  South  Sea 
Company  with  South  America. 

For  the  pur])ose  of  overcoming  thci^e 
difficulties,  King  George  addressed  a  letter 
to  Philip  on  the  21st  of  June,  1721,  in 
which  it  was  stated — "  Puisquc  pari  a  con- 
fiance  que  votre  Majeste  me  temoigne  je 
puis  rcgarder  Ics  traites  qui  out  etc  en  ques- 
tion entre  nous  comme  rctablis  ct  qu'en 
conformite  les  pieces  neccssaircs  an  com- 
merce de  mes  sujets  auront  etc  cxtradecs, 
jc  ne  balance  plus  .a  assurer  votre  ^Tajeste 
de  ma  promptitude  a  la  satisfaire  par  rap- 
port d  sa  demande  touchant  la  restitution  de 
Gibraltar,  lui  proraettant  de  me  scrvir  dcs 
premieres  occasions  pour  rcglcr  cct  article, 
du  consentement  de  nion  parlcment." 

That  letter  of  King  George  led  to  a  scries 


of  earnest  representations  from  Philip,  which 
lasted  until  the  year  1725,  when  the  British 
minister  at  Madrid  was  cautioned  "  not  to 
go  on  any  further  in  proposals,  or  discourse 
of  equivalents  or  expedients  for  the  delivery 
of  Gibraltar.  No  minister  would  have  the 
boldness  to  advise  such  a  kind  of  equivalent. 
The  king  had  always  told  his  Catholic 
Majesty  that  he  could  do  nothing  as  to 
Gibraltar,  without  the  concurrence  of  par- 
liament. It  would  not  be  alienated  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  Tlie  behaviour 
of  the  Spanish  court  has  been  such  that  it 
is  impossible  they  themselves  can  think  his 
Majesty  any  longer  under  the  least  obliga- 
tion of  laying  this  demand  before  parlia- 
ment." The  fact  probably  is,  that  George  I. 
would  have  given  up  Gibraltar  to  the  Span- 
iards, but  for  the  strong  expression  of  public 
feeling  in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Nothing  deserving  of  note  occurred  for 
several  years,  until,  in  17C0,  a  mutiny 
was  projected  by  two  British  regiments,  who 
being  a  long  time  stationed  on  the  "Rock," 
and  seeing  little  prospect  of  being  relieved, 
formed  a  plot  to  surprise  and  massacre  their 
officers  ;  the  conspirators,  however,  in 
number  730,  had  their  schemes  discovered 
by  means  of  a  quarrel  in  a  wine-house :  one 
man  was  executed,  ten  condemned,  and 
tranquillity  restored.  "When  hostilities  com- 
menced in  17G2,  the  Spaniards  made  uo 
effort  for  the  conquest  of  Gibraltar;  but  the 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
North  American  colonies,  in  1777,  and  the 
subsequent  hostilities  between  England  and 
France,  seemed  to  afford  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  Spain,  who,  on  the  16tli  June, 
1779,  presented  a  hostile  manifesto  to  the 
court  of  London,  espousing  the  part  of 
France.  The  main  object  of  the  court  of 
Madrid  was  evidently  the  seizure  of  Gibral- 
tar; and  Spain,  in  common  with  the  other 
continental  powers,  thought  the  loss  of 
the  North  American  colonies  must  strike 
such  a  blow  at  the  maritime  strength  of 
England,  as  would  completely  overwhelm 
her  —  forgetting  that  she  still  possessed 
the  Canadas  and  the  "West  Indies,  and  that 
her  eastern  possessions  were  rapidly  aug- 
menting. On  the  21st  June,  1779,  the 
communication  between  Spain  and  Gibral- 
tar was  closed  by  orders  from  Madrid;  and 
even  before  any  reply  was  given  by  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  to  proposals  for  a  pacification 
(whicli,  however,  it  was  well  known  would 
be  rejected),  overtures  had  been  privately 
made  to  the  Em]  -ror  of  Morocco  to  farm 
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his  ports  of  Tetuan,  Tangier,  and  Laroche, 
in  order  to  cut  ott'  Gibraltar  from  its  domes- 
tic market  and  principal  source  of  suppl}'. 

The  strength  of  the  garrison,  when  this 
memorable  siege  commenced,  was  as  fol- 
lows:*— General  G.  A.  Elliott,  governor; 
Lieutenant-general  R.  Boyd,  lieutenant- 
governor;  Major-general  de  la  Motte, 
commanding  the  Hanoverian  brigade. 


Regiments. 

Offi- 

Staff. 

Ser- 
geants 

Drum- 
mers. 

Rank& 
File. 

Artillery  .... 

25 

_ 

17 

15 

428 

12tli  regiment  .    . 

26 

3 

29 

22 

606 

39th  ditto      .    .     . 

25 

4 

29 

22 

66th  ditto      .    .    . 

2S 

4 

30 

22 

608 

68th  ditto     .    .    . 

25 

3 

29 

22 

526 

72d  dittos  or  R.M.V. 
Hanoverians:— 
Hardenbergs  .     . 

29 

4 

47 

22 

944 

16 

13 

42 

14 

3G7 

Reden's.     .     .     . 

15 

42 

14 

361 

De  la  Motte's  .     . 

17 

16 

42 

14 

367 

Engineers,  &c. .    . 

8 

— 

6 

2 

106 

Total      .    ,    . 

2C9 

59 

313 

169 

4,632 

M.ikin'g  an  ai 

myofc 

,382  m 

'n. 

The  details  of  this  protracted  but  most 
interesting  warfare  are  given  iu  small  type 
to  economise  space. 

The  Spaniards,  after  cutting  off  the 
tion  between  the  fortress  and  the  mainland,  blocli.- 
aded  the  port  with  a  superior  naval  force  ;  not,  hoW' 
ever,  with  such  strictness  as  to  prevent  several  foreign 
flags,  laden  with  provisions,  from  evading  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  enemy's  cruisers.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  viz.,  from  June  to  December,  1779, 
nothing  further  was  done  by  the  Spaniards  than 
strengthening  their  lines,  and  pushing  forward  with 
unceasing  vigilance  the  extensive  works  with  which 
they  were  preparing  to  bombard  the  fortress  ;  indeed, 
famine  began  to  erect  its  gaunt  and  horrid  form : 
one  woman  died  of  want,  many  were  so  enfeebled 
that  it  was  not  without  great  care  they  recovered; 
and  thistles,  dandelions,  wild  leeks,  &c.,  were  for 
some  time  the  daily  nourishment  of  numbers.f 

On  the  12th  January,  1780,  the  Spaniards  fired 
ten  shots  at  the  fortress  from  Fort  St.  Philip,  several 
of  which  came  into  the  town  :  the  first  person  struck 
during  the  siege  happened  to  be  a  woman.  On  the 
17lh  January,  Admiral  Sir  George  Bridges  Rodney 
arrived  from  England,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail 
of  the  line,  and  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen,  for 
the  relief  of  the  garrison — a  circumstance  which,  of 
course,  diffused  general  joy,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  from  the  fact  of  a  complete  victory  having 
been  gained  by  the  British  over  the  Spanish  admiral, 
whose  vessel,  together  with  three  others  of  his 
squadron,  were  taken,  one  driven  ashore,  another 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Colonel  Drinkwater  for 
the  particulars  given  in  the  text.  The  gallant  officer's 
History  of  the  late  Sicfje  has  helped  to  render  it  an 
imperishable  monument  of  British  endurance  and 
valour. 

•j-  During  the  extreme  scarcity,  an  ingenious  mode 
of  hatching  chickens  was  practised  by  the  Hanove- 
rians. The  eggs  were  placed  with  some  cotton, 
wool,  or  other  warm  substance,  in  a  tin  case  of 
such  construction  as  to  be  heated  either  by  a  lamp  or 


blown  up  during  the  engagement,  and  the  rest  dis- 
persed. 

It  was  in  this  fleet  that  Prince  William  Henry 
visited  Gibraltar,  and  in  contributing  towards  its 
relief,  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  defender  of  that 
throne  which  it  pleased  Providence  to  permit  him  to 
adorn.  His  royal  highness  served  as  a  midshipman 
uiider  Admiral  Digby,  in  the  Prince  Georye  ;  and  on 
one  occasion  in  particular  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  Englishmen  may  be  proud  of.  The  Spanish 
admiral,  Don  Juan  Langara  (then  a  prisoner  aboard 
the  British  fleet),  visiting  Admiral  Digby  one  morn- 
ing, was,  of  course,  introduced  to  his  royal  highness. 
During  the  conference  between  the  admirals,  Prince 
William  Henry  quitted  the  cabin ;  and  when  it  was  j 
intimated  that  Don  Juan  wished  to  retire,  his  royal 
highness  appeared  as  the  midshipman  on  duty,  and 
respectfully  informed  the  admiral  that  the  boat  was 
manned.  The  Spaniard  could  not  contemplate  the 
son  of  England's  monarch  acting  as  a  petty  officer  ' 
unmoved,  and,  turning  to  Admiral  Digby  and  his 
suite,  he  exclaimed — "  Jf'ell  does  Great  Britain 
merit  the  empire  of  the  sea,  when  the  humblest  stations 
in  her  nary  are  occupied  by  jn-inces  of  the  blood  !"  I 
Sir  George  Kodney  having  recruited  the  garrison 
with  supplies,  added  to  its  strength  the  second  bat- 
talion of  the  73rd  regiment  (1,000  strong),  re- 
moved all  useless  mouths,  and  left  Gibraltar  to  make 
its  own  defence.  Nothing  of  moment  occurred  from 
January  to  June,  excepting  that  the  scurvy  broke  i 
out  in  the  garrison,  disabling  many  hands  ;  and  the 
enemy  attempted  to  destroy  the  few  ships  we  had  in 
the  New  Mole,  by  means  of  fireships,  which  was 
frustrated  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  our  sea- 
ho  grappled  with  the  floating  masses  of  fire, 
and  towed  them  clear  of  the  anchorage  under  the 
walls,  where,  when  broken  up,  they  proved  valuable 
to  the  besieged.  The  enemy  continued,  to  the  close 
of  the  year  1780,  extending  the  different  branches 
of  their  approaches,  maintaining  a  rigorous  blockade 
rather  than  using  any  active  annoyances ;  and  through 
the  neglect,  in  England,  of  the  ministry,  in  refusing 
a  trifling  aid  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  the  Span- 
iards succeeded  in  getting  temporary  possession  of 
the  Barbary  ])orts,  and  by  the  removal  of  our  consul, 
entirely  cut  off  the  garrison  from  those  supplies  which 
had  heretofore  proved  of  the  utmost  value. 

In  April,  1781,  the  distress  of  the  garrison  became 
very  great,  and  starvation  again  appeared,  a  point 
which  it  was  the  grand  object  of  the  Spaniards  to 
attain  :  but  on  the  12th,  one  hundred  merchant  ves- 
sels entered  the  bay,  under  convoy  of  Admiral 
Darby  and  several  line-of-battle  ships.  The  enemy, 
on  perceiving  this  relief  to  the  besieged,  made  instant 
preparations  for  bombarding  the  fortress,  and  as  the 
van  of  the  convoy  came  to  anchor  off  the  New  Mole 
and  Rosia  Bay,  the  Spaniards  opened  a  tremendous 
cannonade  upon  Gibraltar  from  114  pieces  of  artillery, 
including  fifty  13-inch  mortars.  The  bombardment 
was  continued  on  the  13th  ;  several  soldiers  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  their  quarters,  and  Ensign 

hot  water ;  and,  by  proper  attention  to  the  needful 
temperature,  chickens  were  commonly  hatched  in 
the  usual  time  of  a  hen's  sitting.  A  capon  was  then  | 
taught  to  rear  them  :  the  feathers  were  plucked  from  ! 
the  breast,  which  was  then  scoured  with  a  bunch  j 
of  nettles,  and  the  bird  placed  upon  the  young  hatch,  1 
whose  downy  warmth  afforded  such  comfort  to  the  | 
bare  and  smarting  parts,  that  this  strange  nurse, 
from  that  jieriod,  is  said  to  have  reared  them  up  with 
a  degree  of  care  equalling  that  bestowed  by  a  hen. 
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Martin  wounded  with  splinters  of  stones.  On  the 
14th,  the  effects  of  the  continued  bombardment  were 
felt  in  the  destruction  of  some  wine-houses,  which 
was  the  sio;nal  for  a  license  to  the  soldiery,  who  were 
betrayed  into  most  lamentable  irregularities ;  some 
died  of  immediate  intoxication,  and  several  were 
with  difficulty  recovered  by  oils  and  tobacco-water ; 
great  quantities  of  liquor  and  goods  were  wantonly 
destroyed  in  revenge  for  the  high  prices  which  the 
Jews  and  other  hucksters  had  been  charging  for 
provisions,  which  they  had  privately  concealed  in 
abundance ;  and  among  other  instances  of  caprice 
and  extravagance,  there  was  one  of  roasting  a  pig  at 
a  fire  made  entirely  of  chmamon :  the  timely  adop- 
tion, however,  of  rigorous  measures  put  an  end  to 
such  scenes. 

On  the  loth  April,  the  bombardment  was  con- 
tinued with  great  vivacity.  Not  content  with  dis- 
charging their  ordnance  regularly,  the  Spaniards 
saluted  the  fortress  almost  every  instant  with  a  volley 
of  eight  or  ten  cannon,  besides  mortars ;  and  their 
gun-boats  kept  up  a  smart  attack  on  the  shipping. 
The  British  batteries  remained  silent,  and  the  guns 
against  which  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  were  prin- 
cipally directed  were  drawn  behind  the  merlons  to 
secure  them  against  the  effects  of  the  enemy's  shot. 
In  a  few  days  Gibraltar  began  to  exhibit  the  results 
of  this  desperate  bombardment,  but  every  possible 
effort  was  made  for  the  immediate  reparation  of  the 
damage  caused  thereby. 

So  brisk  was  the  Spanish  fire  on  the  21st  April, 
that  forty-two  rounds  were  numbered  in  two  minutes  ; 
the  only  cessation  was  at  mid-day,  when  the  troops 
retired  to  enjoy  the  siesta,  so  common  and  so  useful 
in  a  warm  climate.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the 
enemy's  fire  seldom  exceeded  a  thousand^  rounds 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  their  batteries  were 
much  shaken  by  the  firing ;  but  the  mortar  and 
gun-boats  gathering  fresh  courage,  advanced  so  near 
as  to  throw  several  shells  into  the  garrison  with  dis- 
astrous effect.  Towards  the  close  of  the  month 
the  cannonade  considerably  abated,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  June  decreased  to  about  500  rounds  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  bombardment  during 
June  scarcely  exceeded  450  rounds  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours ;  yet  the  shot,  though  fired  at  so  great  a 
distance,  frequently  pierced  seven  solid  feet  of  sand- 
bag work ;  and  the  British  batteries  were  again 
greatly  damaged.  Throughout  July  the  Spanish  fire 
slackened,  but  much  injury  was  done  by  their  gun- 
boats. In  August  the  bombardment  diminished  to 
three  shells  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  but  the  block- 
ade was  rigorously  enforced,  and  advances  pushed 
forward,  with  casks  covered  by  fascines  and  sand,  in 
front.  In  September,  the  firing  from  the  garrison 
was  increased,  exceeding  sometimes  700  rounds  in 
1  the  twenty-four  hours,  to  which  the  enemy  frequently 
j  returned  800  or  upwards  ;  and  the  British  became  so 
inured  to  danger  as  to  incautiously  expose  them- 
selves, scarcely  deigning  even  to  notice  an  unex- 
ploded  shell  at  their  feet :  the  result  of  this  fool- 
1  hardiness  being  the  loss  of  several  soldiers.  'I'he 
fire  slackened  during  October,  excepting  on  the  20th, 
when  a  brisk  attack  was  kept  up  on  a  new  battery 
erected  about  1,200  yards  from  the  grand  battery. 
Our  artillery  fired  1,590  shot,  530  shells,  ten  carcasses, 
and  two  light  balls;  and  the  enemy  returned  1,012 
shot,  and  1302  shells.  The  British  lo.ss  was  some- 
what considerable;  that  of  llie  foe  was  sujipnaed 
to  have  been  very  great.  In  November  the  iSpan- 
iards  added  to  their  parallels  on  the  west,  exhibiting 


a  perfect  and  formidable  appearance,  which  General 
Elliott  saw,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would  prove  most 
destructive  to  the  garrison  :  he  therefore  formed  the 
daring  project  of  making  a  sortie  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  works  ;  and  his  design,  happily,  was  un- 
suspected by  the  enemy.  At  midnight,  on  the  26th 
November,  1781,  nearly  2,000  men  assembled  on  tlie 
Red  Sands  in  three  columns,  and  when  the  moon  had 
nearly  finished  her  nightly  course,  began  their  despe- 
rate march  on  the  Spanish  lines :  these  were 
speedily  reached,  the  enemy's  fire  received,  the  para- 
pets gallantly  mounted,  and  the  ardour  of  the  as- 
sailants being  irresistible,  the  enemy  gave  way  on 
every  side,  abandoning  in  an  instant,  and  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  those  works  which  had  cost 
tlem  so  much  expense,  and  so  many  months 
labour  to  perfect.  A  party  of  sailors  aided  the 
artillery  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  the  flames 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity;  a  column  of  fire  and 
smoke  rolled  from  the  works,  illuminating  the  sur- 
rounding country ;  and  the  Spaniards,  whether  from 
astonishment  or  fear,  made  no  effort  to  save  the  lines, 
although  only  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  their 
batteries,  mounting  135  pieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
which,  however,  kept  up  a  useless  fire  on  the  fortress. 
In  one  hour  the  object  of  the  sally  was  completed, 
trains  were  laid  to  the  magazines,  and,  as  the  rear 
of  the  British  re-entered  the  garrison,  the  principal 
Spanish  store  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
throwing  up  vast  masses  of  timber,  which  added  to 
the  general  conflagration.  The  loss  incurred  in  per- 
forming this  feat  was  only  four  privates  killed,  a 
lieutenant  and  twenty-four  men  wounded,  and  one 
missing.  The  history  of  the  British  army,  pregnant 
as  it  is  with  gallant  deeds,  presents  none  more  daring 
or  better  planned  than  the  one  just  detailed,  in  which 
not  even  a  musket,  working  tool,  or  any  needful 
implement  was  left  behind.  For  several  days  the 
Spaniards  seemed  unable  to  rally  from  their  late  dis- 
grace :  their  batteries  continued  in  flames,  which 
they  made  no  attempt  to  extinguish.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  December  they  roused  from  their  apathy,  and 
upwards  of  a  thousand  men  set  to  work,  endeavour, 
ing  to  reconstruct  the  parallels. 

The  bombardment  had  now  continued  from  April 
12th  to  the  close  of  the  year  1781.  'J'he  British  loss, 
during  this  period,  was  as  follows : — 

Officers.  Sergls.  Urunirs.  Rank  &  File.  Total. 
KiUecUnddiedof  I     3  jg  j  j^g  j22 

wounds    ...  J 
Disabled     ...  2  71  .36  46 

Wounded   ...       1.3  22  6  3.59  400 

So  well  were  the  enemy's  guns  directed,  that  one 
shot  coming  through  the  cajiped  embrasures  on  the 
Princess  Amelia's  battery  (\\illis's),  took  seven  legs 
off  four  men  of  the  72nd  and  73rd  regiments,  and 
wounded  a  fifth.  When  brisk  firing  was  going  on,  two 
boys,  gifted  with  remarkably  sharp  eyes,  were  usually 
stationed  with  any  large  party,  to  inform  the  men 
when  the  Spaniards'  fire  was  directed  towards  them : 
their  sight  was  so  keen  as  to  see  the  enemy's  shot 
•almost  the  instant  it  quitted  the  gun ;  and  in  the  in- 
stance above-mentioned,  one  of  these  hoj-s  liad  been 
reproving  the  men  for  not  attending  to  his  warnings, 
and  had  just  turned  his  head  when  he  observed  the 
fatal  shot  coming,  and  instantly  c.illed  out  to  his 
companions  to  takec.iic;  Ini  'ii.i).i|>|.il\  without  avail. 
FromJanuarytoMay,  17  '  1  '  -  >  m  nil  to  diversify 
the  monotonous  coursr       ■  ml  in  the  enrly 

part  of  May,  twenty-i"<):ir  1,'  •  1;  id,  in  which,  for 
the  first  time  during  thirteen  muiUlis,  there  had  been 
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a  cessation  of  firing.  During  this  period  the  enemy 
were  making  preparations  for  a  grand  fioatimj  bat- 
tery of  fire-proof  ships,  with  wliieh  they  resolved  to 
aid  a  powerful  bombnniniei.t  from  the  land  side: 
meanwhile  the  firing  CDntiiiued  at  intervals,  and 
often  produced  destructive  i  fleets.  In  July,  the  Duke 
de  Crillon  assumed  the  c.minuind  of  the  siege,  and 
the  combined  army  was  understood  to  amount  to 
forty-five  battalions  of  infantry  :  the  fioating  battery, 
■which  was  intended  to  annihilate  Oibraltar,  was 
said  to  consist  of  ten  ships  constructed  for  the  occa- 
sion, fortified  six  or  seven  feet  thick  on  the  larboard 
side  with  green  timber,  bolted  with  iron,  cork,  junk, 
and  raw  hides — gun-proof  on  the  top,  with  a  descent 
for  the  shells  to  glide  off':  they  were  to  be  moored 
within  half  a  gun-shot  of  the  walls  with  iron  chains  ; 
and  large  boats  with  mantlets,  to  let  down  with 
hinges,  were  to  be  ready  for  the  disembarkation  of 
40,000  disciplined  troops,  headed  by  the  Count 
d'Artois,  brother  to  the  King  of  France,  and  covered 
by  a  squadron  of  men-of-war,  bombs,  ketches,  and 
gun-boats.  In  August,  10,000  men  were  at  work 
on  the  Spanish  lines,  within  800  yards  of  Gibraltar : 
the  parallel  included  each  shore  of  the  isthmus, 
with  a  stupendous  communication  or  outwork  in 
front,  the  epaulment  entirely  raised  with  sand-bags, 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  proportionate 
thickness.  The  Spanish  Gazette  described  the 
parallel  as  of  230  toises  (a  toise  =  1  fathom  =  6 
feet)  in  length,  and  composed  of  1,600,000  sand- 
bags. 

The  British  troops  witnessed  unappalled  these  de- 
termined efl'orts  for  their  destruction  :  the  strength 
of  the  garrison,  with  the  marine  brigade  (including 
officers),  was  but  7,000  men,  of  whom  400  were  in 
the  hospital ;  yet  with  this  comparative  handful,  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy  were  quietly  provided  against. 
As  an  indication  of  the  cliivalrous  spirit  in  which 
the  des])erate  contest  was  carried  on,  both  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  British,  the  following  correspon- 
dence between  the  Duke  de  Crillon  and  General 
Elliott,  two  months  after  the  former  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  and  French  forces,  may  be 
cited : — 

"  Camp  of  Bnena -Vista,  19M  Avgust,  1782. 
'*  Sir, — His  royal  highness  Count  d'Artois,  who  has 
received  permission  from  the  king,  his  brotlier,  to  assist 
at  the  siege  as  a  volunteer  in  the  combined  army,  of 
which  their  most  Christian  and  Catholic  Majesties  have 
honoured  me  with  the  command,  arrived  in  this  camp 
the  15th  inst.  This  young  prince  has  been  pleased,  in 
passing  through  Madrid,  to  take  charge  of  some  letters 
which  had  been  sent  to  that  capital  from  this  place,  .nnd 
which  are  addressed  to  persons  belonging  to  your  garri- 
son :  his  royal  higlmess  has  desired  me  to  transmit  tliem 
to  you,  and  that  to  this  mark  of  his  goodness  and  atten- 
tion I  should  add  the  strongest  expressions  of  esteem  for 
your  person  and  cliaracter.  I  feel  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  conveying  this  mark  of  condescension  from  this  august 
prince,  as  it  furnislies  me  with  a  pretext,  which  1  have  been 
anxiously  looking  for  these  two  months  that  I  have 
been  in  camp,  to  assuie  you  of  the  high  esteem  I  have 
conceived  for  your  excellency,  of  the  sincere  desire  I  feel 
of  deserving  yours,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  I  look 
forward  to  becoming  your  friend,  after  1  shall  have 
learned  to  render  myself  worthy  of  the  honour,  by  facing 
you  as  an  enemy.  His  higlmess  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
who  arrived  here  twenty-four  hours  after  the  Count 
d'Artois,  desires  also  that  I  should  assure  you  of  his 
particular  esteem.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  offer  a  few  trilks 
for  your  table,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  must  stand  in 
need,  as  1  know  you  live  entirely  on  vegetables  :  1  should 
be  glad  to   kuow  what  kind  you  like  best.     I  shall  add 


some  game  for  the  gentlemen  of  your  household,  and  also 
ice,  which  I  presume  will  not  be  disagreeable  in  the  exces- 
sive he«t  of  this  climate  at  this  season  of  the  year.  1 
hope  you  will  be  obliging  enough  to  accept  the  small 
portion  winch  I  send  with  this  letter. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  B.  15.  Due  DE  Crillon. 
"  To  his  Excellency  General  Elliott." 


"  Gibraltar,  August  20lh,  1 782. 
"  Sir, — I  find  myself  highly  honoured  by  your  obliging 
letter  of  yesterday,  in  which  your  excellency  was  so  kind 
as  to  inform  me  of  the  arrival  in  your  camp  of  his  royal 
highness  the  Count  d'Artois,  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon, 
to  serve  as  volunteers  at  the  siege.  These  princes  have 
siiown  their  judgment  in  making  choice  of  a  master  in  the 
art  of  war,  whose  abilities  cannot  fad  to  form  great  war- 
riors. I  am  overpowered  with  the  condescension  of  his 
royal  highness  in  suffering  some  letters  for  pei'sons  in  this 
town  to  be  conveyed  from  Madrid  in  his  carriages.  I 
flatter  myself  that  your  excellency  will  give  my  most 
profound  respect  to  his  royal  highness  and  to  the  Duke 
de  Bourbon,  for  the  expressions  of  esteem  with  which 
they  have  been  pleased  to  honour  so  insignificant  a  person 
as  I  am.  I  return  a  thousand  thanks  to  your  excellency 
for  your  handsome  present  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
game.  You  will  excuse  me,  however,  I  trust,  when  I 
assure  you,  that  in  accepting  your  present  I  have  broken 
through  a  resolution  to  which  I  had  faithfully  adhered 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  ;  and  that  was,  never  to 
receive  or  procure,  by  any  means  whatever,  any  provi- 
sions or  other  commodity  for  my  own  private  use  :  so 
that,  without  any  preference,  everything  is  sold  publicly 
here  ;  and  the  private  soldier,  if  he  has  money,  can  be- 
come a  purchaser  as  well  as  the  governor.  1  confess,  I 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  partake  both  of  plenty  and 
scarcity  in  common  with  the  lowest  of  my  brave  fellow- 
soldiers.  This  furnishes  me  with  an  excuse  for  the 
liberty  1  now  take  of  entreating  your  excellency  not  to 
heap  any  more  favours  on  me  of  this  kind,  as  in  future  I 
cannot  convert  your  presents  to  my  own  private  use. 
Indeed,  to  be  plain  with  your  excellency,  though  vege- 
tables at  this  season  are  scarce  with  us,  every  man  has 
got  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  labour  which  he  has 
bestowed  in  raising  them.  The  English  are  naturally 
fond  of  gardening  and  cultivation  ;  and  here  we  find  our 
amusement  in  it  during  the  intervals  of  rest  from  public 
duty.  The  promise  which  the  Duke  de  Crillon  makes,  of 
honouring  me  in  proper  time  and  place  with  his  friend- 
ship, lays  me  under  infinite  obligations.  The  interest  of 
our  sovereigns  being  once  solidly  settled,  I  shall  with 
eagerness  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  avad  myself 
of  so  precious  a  treasure. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

"  G.  A.  Elliott. 
"To  his  Excellency  the  Due  de  Crillon,  &c.,  &c." 
The  firing  was  very  brisk  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember :  that  of  the  British  batteries  set  fire  repeat- 
edly to  the  hostile  lines ;  while  so  well  were  their 
guns  served,  that  IMajor  Martin,  of  the  artillery,  had 
the  cock  of  his  hat  shot  off  close  to  the  crown  by 
a  26-pounder;  the  major,  however,  experienced  no 
otlier  injury  than  being  stunned  by  the  wind  of 
the  shot.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  September,  an 
almost  simultaneous  attack  was  made  on  all  sides ; 
nine  line-of-battle  ships  passed  along  the  garrison, 
discharging  several  broadsides  at  the  w  orks ;  fifteen 
gun  and  mortar-boats  approached  the  town,  and  170 
pieces  of  ordnance,  all  of  large  calibre,  opened  in  one 
tremendous  fire  from  the  Spanish  lines.  The  enemy 
kei)t  up  the  cannonade  throughout  the  following  day, 
resumed  it  at  gun-fire  on  the  10th,  and  by  seven  a.m. 
liad  discharged  (including  the  expenditure  on  the 
8th)  5,527  shots,  and  2,002  shells,  exclusive  of  the 
number  fired  by  the  men-of-war  and  mortar-boats. 
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The  bombardment  continued  at  the  rate  of  4,000 
shots  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  when,  on  thij  morn- 
ing of  the  12th  September,  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  seven  thi-ee-declcers, 
thirty-one  ships  of  two  decks,  three  frigates,  and  a 
number  of  xebecks,  bomb-ketches,  and  hospital 
ships,  entered  the  bay,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  were 
all  at  anchor  between  the  Orange  Grove  and  Alge- 
siras.  It  needed  stout  hearts  to  remain  undaunted 
before  this  formidable  armament;  forty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  ten  battering  ships  (perfect  in  design, 
and  deemed  invincible,  carrving  212  guns),  many 
frigates,  xebecks,  bomb-ketches,  cutters,  gun  and 
mortar-boats,  and  disembarking  craft,  were  then 
assembled  in  Gibraltar  Bay ;  on  the  land  side  there 
were  stupendous  batteries  and  works,  mounting  200 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  protected  by  an  army  of 
40,000  men,  commanded  by  a  victorious  and  active 
general,  in  the  immediate  presence  of  two  princes  of 
the  blood-royal  of  France,  and  many  of  the  highest 
nobility  of  both  countries ;  the  couji  d'ceil  affording  a 
military  spectacle  such  as  the  annals  of  war  had  per- 
haps never  before,  and  (excepting  the  siege  of  Sebas- 
topol)  never  since,  presented.  The  Spaniards  and 
French  deemed  success  certain ;  the  little  band  of 
British  hoped  for  the  best ;  and  as  danger  and  death 
became  more  imminent,  their  courage  and  presence 
of  mind  grew  firmer  also. 

The  batteries  from  the  Spanish  lines,  which  had 
continued  the  formidable  fire,  opened  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I3th  September,  1782,  and  were  soon 
supported  by  the  battering  ships,  which  moved  to 
the  attack  in  admirable  order,  and  moored  within 
900  yards  of  the  King's  bastion ;  in  a  few  minutes 
four  hundred  pieces  of  the  heaviest  artillery  were 
playing  simultaneously  from  the  garrison  and 
from  their  assailants.  After  some  hours,  the  batter- 
ing ships  were  found  to  be  as  formidable  as  re- 
port had  represented ;  the  heaviest  shells  often 
rebounded  otf  their  sloped  summits,  whilst  32- 
pound  shot  seemed  incapable  of  making  an  im- 
pression on  their  dense  sides.  Frequently  the 
besieged  viewed  with  delight  these  floating  masses 
of  destruction  on  fire,  but  by  the  application  of 
fire-engines  from  within,  the  incipient  conflagra-' 
tions  were  speedily  extinguished.  About  noon  the 
enemy's  cannon, which  had  been  previously  too  much 
elevated,  became  very  destructive,  and  the  British 
then  resorted  to  what  had  been  long  looked  forward 
to  with  a  prospect  of  success — the  firing  of  red-hot 
balls.  The  spirit  of  the  British  troops  was  now 
roused  to  an  almost  unnatural  pitch;  the  whole  of 
their  combined  energies  were  dii-ected  towoi'ds  the 
battering  ships;  they  disregarded  in  a  great  measure 
the  land  batteries,  and  the  guns  sent  forth  an  almost 
continuous  stream  in  the  shajjc  of  red-hot  balls, 
carcasses,  and  shells  of  every  description.  For  some 
hours  the  fierce  conflict  continued  with  doubtful 
success ;  but  towards  evening  the  scarcely  credible 
ettbrts  of  tlie  besieged  began  to  overwhelm  the  foe ; 
the  admiral's  ship  was  perceived  in  flames,  the  second 
in  command  was  soon  in  the  same  awful  condition, 
and  by  eight  P.M.  the  assault  had  almost  entirely 
ceased  from  the  disabled  squadron.  The  l''nglish 
continued  firing  throughout  the  livelong  night,  and 
the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  dying  told  a  piteous 
tale,  which  tlie  dawning  day  painfully  verified. 
About  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  one 
of  the  battering  ships  was  a  mass  of  fire  from  stem 
to  stern ;  another  to  the  southward  was  in  a  similar 
state;  and  the  flames  threw  a  vivid  gUre  over  tJie 


scene  of  desolation  around,  which  was  heightened 
by  six  other  of  the  battering  ships  becoming  enve- 
loped in  the  same  awful  blaze.  Yet,  amidst  all 
this  misery  and  suffering,  it  is  well  to  record  the 
triumph  of  humanity,  even  over  the  brutalising 
passions  of  war; — Brigadier  Curtis,  with  the  sailors 
of  the  navy,  repeatedly  risked  their  own  lives  in 
saving  their  enemies  from  the  devouring  element, 
when  tl-.ey  had  been  abandoned  by  their  terrified 
fellow-combatants  and  countrymen.  Of  the  six 
battering  ships  which  were  in  flames,  three  blew  up 
before  eleven  o'clock ;  the  other  three  burnt  to  the 
water's  edge,  the  magazines  having  been  wetted  by 
the  officers  previous  to  their  departure;  the  remain- 
ing two  large  vessels  the  victors  were  in  the  hope 
of  preserving  as  trophies,  but  were  disappointed,  for 
one  of  these  took  fire,  and  blew  up  with  a  terrible 
explosion,  and  the  other  was  burnt  by  our  sailors, 
when  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  its  gradual 
destruction.  The  Spanish  loss  was  never  satisfac- 
torily ascertained ;  but  from  the  numbers  seen  dead 
on  board,  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  2,000  men,* 
including  the  prisoners  ;  the  casualties  of  the  garri- 
son, on  the  contrary,  were  trifling,  consisting  in 
killed,  of  one  officer,  two  sergeants,  and  thirteen 
rank  and  file ;  and  in  wounded,  of  five  oflScers,  and 
sixty-three  rank  and  file;  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  enemy  had  in  this  action  more  than  300 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  rn  play,  whilst  the  garrison 
had  only  eighty  cannon,  seven  mortars,  and  nine 
howitzers  in  opposition ;  with  which,  however,  they 
expended  upwards  of  8,300  rounds  (more  than  half 
of  which  were  hot  shot),  and  716  barrels  of  gun- 
powder. The  Spaniards  were  so  much  mortified  by 
this  defeat,  that  preparations  were  made  for  a  despe- 
rate assault,  with  a  view  to  carry,  if  possible,  the 
garrison  by  storm ;  but  the  project  was  overruled 
by  the  Duke  de  Crillon,  who  thought  an  unsuc-  ■ 
cessful  attack  would  expose  the  army  and  fleet  to 
immediate  destruction.  The  energies"  of  the  enemy 
were  now  directed  towards  the  land  batteries,  and 
every  effort  made  to  extend  their  works  and  destroy 
the  IBritish,  by  firing  from  600  to  1,000  shots  every 
twenty-four  hours,  which  system  they  continued 
with  more  or  less  vivacity  throughout  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November.  During 
this  period,  and  in  the  face  of  powerful  artillery, 
English  engineers  rebuilt  the  whole  flank  of  the 
Prince  Orange  bastion  (120  feet  in  length)  with  solid 
masonry — a  fact  scarcely  paralleled  in  any  siege. 
The  besieging  force  now  turned  their  attention 
chiefly  towards  blowing  up  the  north  part  of  the  rock 
by  means  of  a  mine,  a  project  which  had  been 
formed  during  the  previous  siege  of  1727;  but  being 
contravened  in  this  attempt,  they  began  to  relinquish 
the  idea  of  rrc'.Mi  iiii;  (iilualtar  by  arms,  and 
towards  the  ctindusiiiii  ,,(  Urccmber,  and  through- 
out the  month  ni'  .l:ii,n,ii\,  1783,  confined  them- 
selves to  annini.  :  ':  .  i:  mi  by  attacks  of  gun 
and  mortar-li(  :;■     .'i    i-  reliefs,  which  caused 

considerable  111:  i         luy,  1783,  was  ushered 

in  by  an  aniniah  i  liiv  iii.in  i  !ir  iiritish,  the  eft'ects  of 
which  were  felt  thrciuj;luiut  the  Spanish  lines;  but, 
to  the  relief  of  the  besiegers  rather  than  of  the 
besieged,  on  the  second  day  of  the  month,  the 
Duke  de  Crillon  announced  by  a  flag  of  truce  to 
General  Elliott,  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  general 
peace  had  been  signed  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain.  When  the  boats  of  the  here- 
*  Tlie  battering  ships  had,  it  was  said,  142  guns  in  use, 
ami  scivcnty  in  reserve ;  the  whole  manned  by  5,2G0  men. 
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tofore  belligerents  met,  the  Spaniards  rose  up  with 
transports  of  joy,  shouting,  "  We  are  all  friends /'' 
and  delivered  the  letters  of  peace  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  :  in  the  evening  all  firing  finally  ceased ; 
on  the  5th  the  port  of  Gibraltar  was  declared  open,  and 
amicable  intercourse  straifjjhtway  commenced  be- 
tween the  Spanish  and  ISritish  lines,  while  the  latter 
were  waiting  the  official  communication  of  the  in- 
telligence from  London,  which  at  length  arrived  on 
the  10th  March,  1784. 

Thus  ended  a  siege  which,  as  regards 
duration  (three  years,  seven  months,  and 
twelve  days),  the  power  of  the  attacking 
force,  the  quantity  of  ammunition  expended, 
and  the  magnanimous  and  triumphant  de- 
fence, is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  ancient 
or  modern  warfare*  The  nation  justly 
gloried  in  the  stand  which  a  handful  of 
Britons  had  made  against  the  united  efforts 
of  Spain  and  France  ;  the  cordial  thanks  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  given  to 
the  brave  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  and  Gen- 
eral Elliott  (subsequently  Lord  Heathfield) 
was  invested  with  the  highest  rank  of  the 
order  of  the  Bath,  as  a  mark  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's appreciation  of  the  heroism  and  skill 
which  the  gallant  veteran  had  manifested 
in  maintaining  one  of  England's  most  valu- 
able maritime  outposts. 

Since  this  memorable  siege,  Gibraltar  has 
remained  unmolested  in  the  possession  of 
England :  few  events  have  occurred  there 
requiring  notice  in  the  present  work.  It 
would  be,  however,  unjust  to  pass  on  to  the 
next  section  without  adverting  to  one  of  its 


governors 


whose  character  and  efforts  as  a 


military  commander  are  perhaps  not  ade 
quately  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  This 
royal  person  (the  late  Duke  of  Kent),  having 
chosen  the  profession  of  arms  for  his  occupa- 
tion, was  sent  to  Germany  by  his  Majesty's 
*  The  trifling  loss  of  the  besieged  was  not  a  little 
remarkable  when  the  strength  of  the  besiegers  is 
considered  :  it  was  as  follows  : — 


Killed  .     . 
Diudofwount 
Diedofsicknei 
Disabled    by 

Wounded, 

Deserted    . 


Officers. 

Ser- 
Reants. 

Drun,. 

Ranks.' 
Kile. 

5 

1 
7 

19 
6 

2 

107 
101 

3 

.3 

2 

120 

31 

46 

20 

-73 

~ 

— 

— 
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The  ammunition  expended,  consisted,  on  our  side — of 
shots,  57,163;  shells,  129,151;  grape,  12,681  ;  car- 
casses, 926 ;  light  balls,  G79 :  making  a  total  of 
200,000  rounds  ;  and  with  the  gun-boat  addition  of 
4,728  shots,  205,328  :  the  gunpowder  expended  was 
very  near  8,000  barrels,  and  the  number  of  ordnance 
damaged  and  destroyed  during  the  siege,  fifty-three.    America,  his 


command,  in  May,  178.5,  being  then  in  his 
eighteenth  year.  In  the  Hanoverian  service 
his  royal  highness  commenced  his  military 
duties,  serving  first  as  a  sergeant,  and  suc- 
cessively rising  in  rank,— in  order  that,  as 
the  best  qualification  for  command,  he  might 
learn  to  obey.  In  January,  1790,  the  duke 
returned  to  England,  and  after  passing  ten 
days  at  home,  embarked  at  the  short  notice 
of  forty-eight  hours  for  Gibraltar.  In  May, 
1791,  the  duke  was  ordered  to  Canada  ;t 
and  in  December,  1793,  to  the  West  Indies, 
to  join  the  army  under  the  late  Lord 
Grey ;  and  there  liis  gallant  behaviour,  in 
leading  attacks  against  the  enemy,  was 
such  as  to  call  forth  the  repeated  warnings 
of  the  commander-in-chief  regarding  his 
too  daring  courage.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign  in  1794',  his  royal  highness, 
pursuant  to  his  royal  father's  desire,  re- 
turned to  North  America,  where  he  was 
placed  on  the  staff;  and  after  having 
served  at  Halifax  as  major-general  until 
1796,  and  as  lieutenant-general  to  1798, 
was  then  compelled  to  return  to  England 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  received  by  his 
horse  falling,  when  riding  home  after  a 
garrison  field  day.  In  Alay,  1799,  the  duke 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  and 
appointed  commander-in-chief  in  North 
America ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  transport 
in  which  his  equipment  was  embarked,  was 
totally  lost  on  the  coast  of  North  America. 
In  the  autumn  of  1800,  the  precarious 
state  of  the  duke's  health  necessitated  the 
obtainment  of  leave  of  absence :  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  in  March,  1802, 
as  appointed  to  the  government  of  Gibral- 
tar. Frequent  changes  of  place,  foreign 
service,  losses  incurred  by  shipwreck,  &c.,t 
As  regards  similar  details  on  the  Spanish  side,  we 
have  but  scanty  data.  According  to  a  laboratory 
account,  the  number  of  shots  and  shells  from  the 
lines  was — shots,  175,741  ;  shells,  68,363;  and  from 
the  Spanish  gun-boats,  in  shots  and  shells,  14,283  ; 
showing  258,387  rounds,  all  of  a  heavy  character. 
Neither  the  number  of  barrels  of  powder  expended 
in  this  immense  discharge,  nor  the  number  of  ord- 
nance destroyed,  have  ever  been  ascertained ;  it 
must,  however,  have  been  very  great. 

t  While  in  Hanover,  the  allowance  to  his  royal 
highness  was  but  a  guinea  and  a-half  a-week ;  and 
when  proceeding  to  Gibraltar  and  to  Canada,  no 
outfit  was  granted. 

X  In  proceeding  from  Canada  to  join  the  British 
army  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  finding 
the  St.  Lawrence  closed  for  the  winter,  crossed  into 
the  United  States  in  the  midst  of  most  severe 
weather,  and,  in  doing  so,  lost  his  whole  equipage, 
valued  at  £2,000,  in  Lake  Champlain,  by  the  break- 
ing in  of  the  ice.  In  1794,  when  again  in  North 
yal  highness  ordered  out  from  Eng- 
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tended  to  straiten  the  pecuniary  means  of 
the  Duke  of  Kent ;  and  on  application  heing 
made  at  the  Treasury  for  the  customary 
outfit  consequent  on  his  appointment  as 
commander-in-chief  for  North  America,  he 
was  informed  that  such  was  not  usual, 
as  the  government  of  Gibraltar  was  con- 
sidered so  very  good  a  thing,  that  its 
emoluments  would  soon  abundantly  cover 
the  expenses  of  equipment :  indeed,  the 
income  from  the  wine-house  licences  alone 
was,  under  General  O'Hara  (the  duke's  pre- 
decessor), £7,000  per  annum;  but  by  reason 
of  his  roj'al  highuess's  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  drunkenness,  it  was  reduced  ! 
to  £2,000  per  annum.  Nothing,  therefore,  \ 
could  more  strongly  illustrate  the  new 
governor's  strictly  moral  and  honourable 
character,  than  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
earliest  steps  which  he  took  on  assuming  the 
administration  of  Gibraltar,  was  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  principal  source  of  his  in- 
come, which  was  derived  from  the  import 
of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  the 
licences  for  the  sale  thereof.  Educated  as  a 
strict  disciplinarian,  the  Duke  of  Kent 
viewed  with  alarm  and  disgust  the  disor- 
ganised state  of  the  troops  forming  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  a  portion  of  whom 
had  recently  returned  from  the  East,  flushed 
with  victory,  disorganised  by  e.\cess,  and 
scattering  their  prize-money  with  a  waste- 
fulness of  which  the  highest  officers  did  not 

land  an  equipage  to  be  sent  to  his  station.  It  was 
embarked  in  liis  Majesty's  packet  Antelope,  which 
sailed  from  Falmouth  on  19th  August,  1794,  and  was 
captured  by  a. squadron  of  French  privateers  on  the 
19th  September  following ;  thus  occasioning  a  second 
loss  of  £2,000.  His  royal  highness  was,  of  course, 
obliged  to  renew  the  order  for  another  equipage, 
which  being  executed,  was  duly  shipped.  The  packet 
Tankerville,  with  its  ill-omened  freight,  sailed  from 
Falmouth  on  the  14lh  December,  1794,  and  was  cap- 
tured on  the  passage  to  Halifax  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary following :  thus  raising  this  disastrous  item  to 
£6,000.  Another  attempt  was  made  by  his  royal  high- 
ness to  procure  an  equipage  when  nominated  as  lieu- 
tenant-general at  Halifax,  in  1796,  and  £4,000  worth 
of  stores,  &c.,  were  shipped  on  board  the  liecovery 
transport,  at  Deptford,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Haines;  but  this  transport  also  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  as  certified  by  Sir  ]lu])ert  George. 
Thus/our  times  the  ducal  equipage  was  totally  lost ; 
but  the  Jifth  was  the  heaviest  misfortune,  which  oc- 
curred in  1799,  when  the  duke  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  North  America. 
The  transport  ship  Francis,  wholly  laden  with  his 
personal  baggage  and  equipage,  was  foundered  off 
Snble  Island,  by  which  catastrophe  £11,000  were 
added  to  the  previous  obligations  of  the  illustrious 
commander;  amounting  altogether  to  £21,000,  for 
which  the  Treasury  refused  any  compensation,  ex- 
cepting  the  loss   on   Lake   Chami)lain;    and  even 


scruple  to  take  advantage  for  the  replenish- 
ment of  their  own  coffers.  No  commander 
accustomed  to  regard  discipline  as  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  an  army,  could  hesitate 
as  to  the  need  of  speedy  and  decisive  mea- 
sures. His  royal  highness  endeavoured  to 
recall  the  officers  and  men  to  a  sense  of 
the  duty  they  owed  to  themselves  and  their 
country:  he  himself  never  exacted  from  the 
meanest  soldier  that  which  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  perform  himself,  but  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  troops  of  method,  punctuality, 
and  sobriety  of  conduct.  I  have  now  before 
me  a  copy  of  the  duke's  garrison  orders, 
printed  at  Gibraltar  in  1803,  every  line  of 
which  affords  proof  of  a  zealous  desire  to 
restore  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  and  a 
consistent  endeavour,  by  rigid  attention  to 
what  might  otherwise  be  considered  minutiae, 
to  remove  that  laziness  of  habit  and  care- 
lessness of  manner  so  detrimental  to  the 
happiness  and  efficiency  of  the  men.  In 
these  laudable  efforts  his  royal  highness 
was  far  from  being  seconded  by  those  whose 
imperative  duty  it  was  to  have  afforded 
prompt  and  cordial  co-operation.  An  occa- 
sion was  not  long  wanting  for  designing  men 
to  work  on  the  minds  of  the  garrison,  who 
had  before  them  the  example  of  two  former 
mutinies,  in  which  the  malcontents  escaped 
with  complete  impunity ;  and  the  issuing  of 
orders*  decreeing  the  stricter  regulation  of 
the  canteens  and  wine- shops  (which  of  course 

this  was  not  reimbursed  until  thirteen  years  after 
the  event. 

•  Standing  Reyulations  for  Hrrjimental  Canteens 
at  Gibraltar. — (Order  Book,  1803,  printed  at  the 
garrison  library.)  "  1.  The  canteen  is  invariably  to 
be  held  by  a  sergeant  of  respectability,  and  one  who 
will  keep  up  and  enforce  his  authority  as  such :  he 
is  to  be  allowed  the  assistance  of  one  careful  man. 
It  is  not  to  be  open  on  any  day  until  one  hour  after 
guard  mounting  ;  it  is  not  to  remain  open  later  than 
the  drummer's  call  beats  for  tattoo — viz.,  half-an- 
hour  before  second  evening  gun-fire ;  it  is  to  be 
shut  whenever  the  regiment  is  on  parade,  or  out 
in  the  field,  and  not  to  open  on  Sundays  until  after 
divine  service  in  the  Convent  cha])el  is  over.  2.  No 
spirituous  liquor,  whether  mixed  or  unmixed,  of  any 
sort  or  kind,  is  to  be  sold  upon  any  pretence  what- 
soever ;  the  sale,  therefore,  of  liquor  is  limited  to 
wine,  malt  liquor,  cider,  and  beer.  3.  No  cards, 
dice,  or  gambling  of  any  description,  are  to  be 
allowed  in  it.  4.  No  liquor  whatsoever  is  to  be 
sold  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  being  drank 
in  the  canteen,  as  none  is  on  any  pretence  to  be 
carried  out  of  it,  except  for  the  use  of  the  families 
of  outlyers,  and  then  the  quantity  sold  to  any  one 
jjcrson  is  not  to  exceed  one  pint,  nor  is  any  to  be 
delivered  to  children  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
5.  No  liquor  whatsoever  is  to  be  sold  on  trust ;  and 
therefore,  if  any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier 
be  Buffered  to  depart  witliout  paying  for  what  he 
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immediately  diminished  the  income  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  profited  in  propor- 
tion to  tlie  quantity  consumed,  .and  the 
number  of  canteens  established),  became 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  real  or  pretended 
mutiny,  on  the  suppression  of  which  the 
duke  returned  to  England,  and  there  vainly 
sought  redress  from  the  existing  authorities, 
who  ought  to  have  punished  the  seco?id  in 
command  in  Gibraltar.* 

Physical  Aspect. — Gibraltar  mountain 
or  promontory  (forming  with  that  of  Ceuta 
upon  the  oi)posite  coast  of  Barbary,  the  nar- 
row channel  which  connects  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  with  the  Mediterranean)  is  of  an  ob- 
long form,  with  a  length,  north  and  south, 
of  two  miles  and  three-quarters,  a  breadth 
nowhere  exceeding  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  a  circumference  of  about  seven 
miles.  The  greatest  extent  of  the  peninsula, 
from  Forbes'  barrier  to  the  flagstaff  of 
Europa,  is  4,700  yards;  the  breadth,  from 
the  New  Mole  to  the  sea,  at  the  back  of  the 
"  Rock,"  1,000  yards ;  from  Europa  Point,  in 
the  south  of  Gibraltar,  to  Cabrita  Point  on 
the   Spanish   side    (which  two  points  form 

has  been  supplied  with  before  he  leaves  the  canteen, 
he  is  cleared  of  all  obligation  to  pay  afterwards. 
6.  No  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  is  to  be 
permitted  to  leave  in  pledge  any  part  of  his  dress, 
necessaries,  or  appointments,  for  liquor,  nor  is  any- 
thing to  be  received  but  money ;  therefore,  if  any 
one  calls  for  more  than  he  can  pay  for  on  the  spot, 
he  is  immediately  to  be  sent  prisoner  to  the  I'egi- 
mental  guard-house,  charged  witli  tlie  crime  of  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
to  a  court-martial  and  punisiicd  for  the  same.  7.  No 
non-commissioned  officers  or  soldiers  of  any  other 
corps  but  that  to  which  the  canteen  belongs,  nor 
any  stranger  of  any  description,  except  being  passed 
in  by  a  commissioned  officer,  the  sergeant-major,  or 
quartermaster-sergeant,  is  to  be  admitted  into  the 
canteen  without  producing  permission  in  writing 
from  the  commanding  officer  of  the  corps  ;  nor  ai-p 
any  persons  to  be  supplied  with  liquor  from  it,  In  t 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  &'c.,  belonging  to  iK 
regiment.  8.  No  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldi,  i 
who  has  the  least  appearance  of  intoxication,  is  to  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  canteen  ;  such  as  show  a  dis- 
position to  drunkenness  or  rioting  are  immediately 
to  be  sent  to  their  barracks,  and  if  disobedient  to 
the  orders  of  the  non-commissioned  officer  holding 
the  canteen,  when  directed  to  go  there,  are  to  be 
sent  prisoners  to  the  guard-house,  with  a  crime 
against  them,  for  refusing  to  obey  his  orders.  9.  The 
non-commissioned  officer  having  clKirgc  of  tlie  can- 
teen is  to  be  obeyed  by  the  other  noi!-c-ommissioned 
officers  and  soldiers,  as  next  in  rank  to  the  quarter- 
master-sergeant, in  everything  rehiting  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  canteen.  He  and  his 
assistant  have  authority  to  call  upon  the  barrack 
guard  for  assistance,  whenever  good  order  and 
regularity  are  in  danger  of  being  disturbed;  but 
on  no  other  occasion,  e.\eept  when  called  upon  for 
nrv.  XII.  o 


the  mouth  of  the  bay),  10,915  yards.  The 
area  of  Gibraltar  and  the  adjacent  territory 
is  thus  stated  : — Neutral  ground  (including 
gardens,  meadow  and  arable  land),  100 
acres;  North  Glacis,  three-and-a-half  acres  ; 
Convent  grounds,  two-and-a-quarter;  South 
Glacis,  seven;  Alaraida  and  grounds  to  South 
Barracks,  thirty-three  and  three-quarters; 
back  of  South  Barracks  to  upper  boundary  of 
commissioners'  garden,  eight;  gardens  be- 
hind tlic  naval  officers'  quarters,  as  high  as 
cultivation  extends,  twelve  and  three-quar- 
ters; North  Ditch,  about  one-quarter;  South 
ditto,  one-quarter;  farms  up  the  hill,  ten; 
government  grounds  below  Europa  Flats, 
tliree-and-a-quarter;  parterres  and  gardens 
attached  to  houses  within  the  town  of  Gib- 
raltar, ten — total,  197  acres.  The  summit  is 
a  sharp  craggy  ridge,  running  from  north  to 
south,  the  greatest  elevation  being  to  the 
southward,  where  Sugar-Loaf  Point  rises  to 
1,439  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  Rock  Mortar, 
the  highest  point  to  the  northward,  is  1,350 
feet,  and  Signal  House,  the  central  point 
between  the  two,  has  an  elevation  of  1,270 
feet. 

this  purpose,  are  non-commissioned  officers  or  sol- 
diers, on  duty,  to  enter  the  canteen.  10.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  day  and  orderly  officer  are  each  of  them 
frequently  to  visit  the  canteen,  and  if  they  discover 
any  irregularity  or  breach  of  these  regulations  during 
the  time  they  are  on  duty,  they  are  to  report  the 
same  to  the  commanding  officer  in  writing.  11.  The 
established  price  of  wine  and  malt  liquor  is  to  be  at 
the  following  rate,  and  never  to  be  altered  without 
an  order  from  the  commanding  officer — viz.,  Malaga, 
two  reals  per  quart;  black  wine,  one  real  and  a-half 
per  quart;  porter,  one  real  and  a-half  per  bottle ; 
and  beer,  one  real  per  quart.  The  wine  to  be  sold 
in  the  same  state  as  it  is  purchased  from  the  mer- 
chant, and  any  attempt  to  adulterate  it  is,  on  de- 
tection, to  be  punished  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner." 

*  f'iiptnin  Conran,  referring  subsequently  to  this 
,:':  .  r.  ;i\  ,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Kent— "It  is 
I  '  |.  I  never  can  reflect  on  but  with  the  most 
I:  .iiii.ii  cimcern,  as  even  at  this  distant  period  !t 
api'ears  to  make  such  impressions  on  your  royal 
highness's  mind.  Every  loyal  and  well-affected  man 
of  that  garrison  must  think  and  feel  as  I  do,  and 
must  regret  that  the  state  of  the  garrison  prior  to 
vour  royal  highness's  coming  to  the  command  of  it, 
and  indeed  the  weak,  I  may  add,  worse  than  no  sup- 
port that  your  royal  highness  received  from  the 
second  in  ' rr}n'i:-i''<l,  wxcr  was  laid  before  the 
public."  In  111  i  ''ix  '  \- ni  \\\c  CnlDiiiiil  Library, 
published  in  i  ,  I  .  uiven  enlire,  the  corre- 
spondence mI  i...  :  .\.ii  t:;jtiiicss  with  the  Duke  of 
York,  Lord  Castli  reagh,  \c.  The  duke,  after  per- 
severing for  several  years  in  demanding  investiga- 
tion, ri'tired  into  private  life,  and  devoted  himself  to 
relieving  the  distressed,  and  promoting  zealously 
and  efficiently  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan 
charities. 
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The  promontory  is  unequally  divided  by 
the  above-mentioned  ridge,  the  side  facing 
the  Mediterranean  being  narrower  and  much 
steeper  than  that  next  the  bay,  on  which 
stands  the  town  and  fortifications.  The  west 
side  of  the  mountain  is  a  series  of  rugged 
slopes,  interspersed  with  abrupt  declivities ; 
the  east  consists  mostly  of  a  range  of  pre- 
cipices; but  a  bank  of  sand,  rising  from  the 
INIediterranean  with  a  rapid  ascent,  covers 
one-third  of  its  perpendicular  height.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  promontory  has 
a  steep  descent  from  the  Sugar-Loaf  summit 
to  a  rocky  Hat  called  "WindmiU-hill,  thus 
forming  half  an  oval,  bounded  by  a  chain  of 
precipices,  at  the  southern  base  of  which  a 
second  rocky  flat  occurs  similar  in  form  and 
extent  to  WindmiU-hill,  and  also,  like  it, 
surrounded  by  a  rocky  wall,  the  extreme 
southern  termination  of  which,  called  Europa 
Point,  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The  northern 
point  of  Gibraltar  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  and  is  perfectly  perpendicular, 
except  towards  the  north-west,  where  the 
"  Lines"  are  formed  ;  thence  a  narrow  pas- 
sage of  flat  land  leads  to  the  low  sandy 
isthmus,  or  neutral  ground,  the  greatest 
height  of  which  does  not  exceed  ten  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  its  breadth  near 
Gibraltar  is  950  yards;  midway  to  the  gar- 
rison, 1,200  yards;  and  towards  the  Spanish 
lines  (which  are  ],650  yards  from  the  out- 
works of  Gibraltar),  1,750  yards.  The 
isthmus  has  Gibraltar  Bay  on  the  west,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  east :  it  is  of 
an  irregular  shape,  the  sand  extending  con- 
siderably beyond  the  Spanish  lines,  both  on 
the  Mediterranean  and  Bay  sides  ;  so  that  its 
circumference  may  be  estimated  at  eight  to 
ten  miles.* 

Gibraltar  Bay,  situate  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountain,  is  nearly  eight  miles  and 
a-half  long,  and  in  breadth  upwards  of  five ; 

'  *  Colonel  James  gives  the  following  measurements 
and  bearings  of  several  points ; — Length  of  the 
peninsula  from  Forbes'  battery  to  the  flagstaff  at 
Europa,  4,700  yards  ;  breadth  from  the  New  Mole  to 
the  sea  at  the  back  of  the  Rock,  1,600;  distance  from 
Forbes'  battery  to  the  Spanish  lines,  1,650 ;  the  fort 
west  of  the  lines,  1,800;  the  head  of  the  causeway 
to  the  demolished  tower,  570 ;  round  tower,  870 ; 
the  Spanish  battery,  intended  to  demolish  the  Old 
Mole,  to  the  said  work,  900;  the  mortar  battery  near 
the  Levant  shore  to. Queen's  battery  at  Willis's,  535  ; 
the  nearest  battery  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  grand 
balteiy,  700 ;  the  head  of  the  Spanish  ai)proaches 
to  the  head  of  the  foundation,  150;  the  Sergeant's 
Guard,  bay  side,  to  the  first  garden,  140;  breadth  of 
the  isthmus  near  the  Sj)anish  lines,  1,750 ;  at  the 
Spanish  advanced  huts,  1,200;  near  Gibraltar-hill, 
950 ;  ihc  Old  Mole-head  to  Kurojia  flagstaff,  south 


the  circumference  being  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles.  At  some  points  the  beach  is 
rocky,  especially  in  front  of  the  town;  at 
others  it  is  sandy,  as  at  Rosia  in  the  south, 
and  Catalan  Bay  at  the  back  of  the  Rock, 
towards  its  northern  extremity ;  in  spring- 
tides the  water  rises  in  the  bay  about  four 
feet,  washing  the  base  of  the  fortifications. 

The  bay  is  bordered  on  the  Spanish  side 
by  ranges  of  high  land,  which  sweep  around 
it,  in  a  semicircular  form,  at  the  distance  of 
three  or  four  miles  :  hills  of  moderate  height 
are  clearly  perceptible  above  the  sandy 
isthmus,  and  extend  into  the  interior  in 
groups  of  various  elevations,  till,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  leagues  to  the  eastward,  the 
ancient  city  of  Ronda  presents  itself,  and 
forms  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sierra  or 
chain  of  mountains,  which  bears  its  name : 
a  part  of  this  sierra  extends  towards  Malaga, 
and  another  towards  Seville.  The  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  stretch  for  about  twelve  leagues 
from  Cape  Spartel  to  Ceuta  Point  on  the 
African  coast,  and  from  Cape  Trafalgar  to 
Europa  Point  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  At  the 
western  or  Atlantic  entrance  they  are  some 
eight  leagues  broad ;  they  diminish  consid- 
erably towards  the  middle,  and  again  ex- 
pand between  Gibraltar  and  Ceuta,  where 
they  are  about  five  leagues  wide.  In  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  "  Gut,"  between  Tarifa 
and  Alcanzar  Point,  which  is  about  nine 
miles  broad,  the  depth  varies  from  160  to 
500  fathoms  :  but  between  Gibraltar  and 
Ceuta,  Captain  Smith  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  950  fathoms  (5,700  feet),  and  there  found 
a  gravelly  bottom,  with  fragments  of  broken 
shells.  Through  these  Straits  the  current 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  sets  constantly 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean; 
beneath  the  surface  there  is  doubtless  an 
under-current  from  tlie  jMediterranean  into 
the  Atlantic. t 

05°  57'  west,  4,049;  the  New  Mole-head  to  Europa 
flagstaff,  south  00°  31'  east,  2.231  ;  the  Old  Mole- 
head  to  New  Mole-head,  south  09°  23'  west,  2,561  yds. 
Distances  of  places  across  the  Bay. — Cabrita  bat- 
teries and  "flagstaff— Old  Mole-head,  west,  10,949 
yards  ;  I'liiropn  )laf;staff,  S,8(»2  :  tnwrrnn  Catirita Point 
—01(1  Mo!,-  l,,;>(i,  «rsl.:iii,ll';iir.i],:,  II  ,i.',i;,ir,  ;!,785: 
towers,  Mill  ,,1  OKI  ( ,|i,i„l;ar.  :.i,,l  i,,>iM,  .  I  S.ii,,lv  Hay 
— Oiil  .M,.l,'-li,;„!.:i,L'l(;;  i'lii,,],;,  ll,,'vi:,il,u,'st,S,725: 
middle  of  the  M;,ii'l  ..!  \:,'-  :■,  (  i|,|  Ah.lo.head, 
west,    8,275;    i'.ni.ip.,     il         ,  ,    j,     »fiiA:    the 

tower  in  the  < niiv      i'       M        '       !,  west,  10,531 ; 

Europa  iia.jsi  ,ir,  u,  I,  I'/j.- 1  J  ,■.:  . 

t  'I  il  •'•'■'■'  '  'inlirnicd  by  the  circumstance  of 
a  ]>wi,  ■  n,  I  ,  :  i  !,ip  being  sunk  by  the  broadside 
of  11  I  1'  II,  ;i  ],  n,,ii  ,  r  in  the  middle  of  the  Gut  (as 
the  Straits  lire  termed)  between  Tarifa  and  Tangier; 
a  few  days  after  which,  the  sunken  ship,  with  her 
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Gibraltar  Town  is  built  on  the  north- 
west face  of  the  proiiioutory,  extending  from 
the  Laadport  to  tlie  Southport  gate ;  the 
main  street,  \Thich  leads  directly  between  the 
two  gates,  is  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  iti 
length.  An  idea  of  the  leading  thoroughfares 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  diagram  : 


Western  parallel  s 


These  streets,  and  those  which  communi- 
cate with  them,  are  as  level  as  the  generality 
of  those  in  English  towns,  though  the  town 
would  appear  to  be  built  on  the  precipi- 
tous slope  of  a  hill.  The  better  class  of 
houses  are  generally  three  to  four  stories 
high,  built  after  the  English  model;  in  some 
parts  the  Spanish,  or  probably  Moorish, 
construction  prevails,  there  being  a  central 
courtyard,  into  which  the  rooms  of  the 
dwelling  open ;  the  roofs,  however,  are  not 
flat  or  terraced  as  in  Malta.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  town  and  the  isthmus  is 
by  a  long  narrow  causeway,  defended  by  a 
curtain  with  two  bastions,  a  dry  ditch, 
covered-way,  and  glacis  well  mined.  These, 
together  with  the  causeway,  are  completely 
flanked  by  the  King's,  Queen's,  and  Prince's 
lines, — works  cut  in  the  Rock  with  immense 
labour,  and  scarped  so  as  to  be  almost  inac- 
cessible. Above  these  lines  are  the  Willis 
batteries;  still  higher  than  which,  other  works 

cai-go  of  brandy  and  oil,  was  cast  ashore  near  Tangier, 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  place  where  she 
went  down.  Those  who  deny  the  existence  of  a 
counter-current,  and  yet  find  a  difficulty  in  under- 
standing what  can  become  of  the  vast  body  of  water 
flowing  constantly  through  the  Straits  at  a  rate  of 
from  three  to  six  miles  an  hour,  which  no  solar 
evaporation  can  suffice  to  carry  off,  suppose  subter- 
ranean communication  may  exist  between  the  Me- 
diterranean and  Black  Sea,  though  the  latter  has 
a  current  through  the  Dardanelles  into  the  for- 
mer. 

♦  Previous  to  the  year  1814,Gibraltarwas  notorious 
for  filth ;  deficient  even  in  common  sewers,  without 
effective  scavenging  arrangements,withoutpavements 
on  proper  principles  ;  in  short,  it  had  obtained  the  bad 
pre-eminence  of  being  the  dirtiest  garrison  belonging 
to  the  Crown.  On  landing  at  the  New  Mole,  the  first 
objects,  says  Dr.  liennen,  that  struck  the  eye,  were 
certain  enclosures  marked  "  Depot,"  in  which  all  the 
filth  of  the  neighbourhood  was  stored  up  to  be  re- 
moved at  leisure.  The  foetor  from  these  collections 
was  oft'ensive  in  the  extreme  ;  the  effluvia  which  arose 
from  them  were  diffused  all  around ;  and  they  were 
placed  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  keep  up  a  cliain  of 
putrescent  exhalations,  which  tainted  the  whole  at- 
mosphere. When  the  work  of  reformation  com- 
menced, the  depots  were  emptied  into  the  sea,  and  the 
necessary  measures  were  taken  for  constructing  corn- 


stand  at  diff'erent  heights :  even  the  very 
summit  is  crowned  with  mortars  and  cannon, 
entirely  commanding  the  isthmus  below. 
The  Old  Mole,  to  the  west  of  the  grand  bat- 
tery, forms  also  a  formidable  flank,  and,  with 
the  lines,  pour  a  cross-fire  on  the  causeway 
and  neutral  ground.  Indeed,  the  grand  bat- 
tery and  the  Old  Mole  exhibit  such  a  formi- 
dable appearance  from  the  causeway,  as  to  be 
termed  by  the  Spaniards  "  the  mouth  of  fire." 

Along  the  sea  line  Gibraltar  town  is  equally 
well  protected,  and  nature  has  lent  her  aid 
by  means  of  a  shoal  of  sharp  rocks,  extending 
along  the  front  of  the  fortifications  far  into  ^ 
the    bay,     which     prevents  vessels    of    very 
large  burthen  from  approaching  close  to  the 
walls.     At  the  New  Mole  there  is  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  a  ship  of  the  line  to  lie 
alongside  of  the  wharf  and  heave  down  ;  the 
anchorage  is  strongly  protected.    From  New  i 
Mole  Fort  to  Rosia  Bay  the  works  are  strong,  I 
and    act    as    flanks    to    each    other;     they 
rise    close    along    the   low    beach,  and    are 
protected  by  a  battery  in  the  rear.     To  par-  ' 
ticularise  the  other  defences  down  to  Europa 
Point  and  around  it,  is  neither  necessary  nor  , 
politic. 

With  regard  to  the  town  of  Gibraltar, ' 
though  much  improved  of  late  years,  it  is 
still  confined,  ill-ventilated,  and  overcrowded 
with  inhabitants;  the  number  of  whom 
have,  however,  been  diminished  by  the  erec- 
tion of  villages  at  Catalan  Bay  and  on  the 
neutral  ground.*     As  may  be  expected  in  a 


mon  sewers  through  the  principal  streets.  From  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  in  most  situations,  this 
was  a  work  of  considerable  labour  and  expense  ;  but 
by  judicious  plans  and  patient  perseverance,  it  has 
been  accomplished  in  an  effectual  manner ;  many 
thousand  running  feet  of  new  drains  having  been  con- 
structed, and  minor  ones  in  communication  with  the 
main  trunks.  The  town-major  is  director  of  police, 
with  a  suitable  proportion  of  town-sergeants,  &c.,  &c., 
and  there  are  two  sub-directors  outside  the  garrison — 
officers  in  military  charge  of  Catalan  Bay,  and  the 
villages  and  buildings  on  the  neutral  ground  and 
north  front,  whose  duty  it  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
regulate  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  mixed  class 
which  forms  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
places.  There  is  a  scavenging  department,  which 
not  only  regulates  the  town,  but  every  part  of 
the  garrison  and  neutral  ground,  whence  the  animal 
matter  is  conveyed,  divided  from  the  other  rubbish, 
and  buried  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  beach. 
This  branch  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
garrison  quartermaster.  By  the  police  regulations,  the 
householders,  principal  inhabitants,  and  occupants 
of  separate  buildings,  stores,  or  warehouses,  are  to 
be  provided  at  all  times  at  their  several  premises, 
with  a  strong  tub  or  cask,  for  receiving  the  dirt  and 
filth  which  may  accumulate  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  carts 
of  the  scavenging  department  to  remove  the  contents 
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town  subject  to  bombardment,  tbe  public 
edifices  are  neither  numerous  nor  beautiful. 
The  governor  resides  in  a  building  which 
was  formerly  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  has 
also  a  delightful  cottage  at  Europa  Point. 
There  is  an  English  and  Spanish  church, 
and  an  exchange,  session-house,  library,  &c. 
The  barracks  are  on  an  extensive  and  sub- 
stantial scale,  consisting  of  casements  and 
detached  buildings,  the  latter  principally 
occupied  by  married  people.  The  casements 
have  mostly  two  stories,  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  bomb-proof.  The  hospitals 
are  on  a  superior  scale,  particularly  the  naval 
one,  which  is  unsurpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
globe:  it  is  situate  in  an  open  level  space 

daily.  Dirty  water,  dust,  dead  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  or  filth  of  any  description,  is  forbidden  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  or  doors,  or  to  be  placed 
in  the  streets,  passages,  or  gutters,  under  a  penalty. 
The  butcheries  and  markets  are  equally  well 
regulated.  Cattle  are  not  permitted  to  be  slaugh- 
tered in  any  other  place  than  the  znca  or  butchery 
on  the  neutral  ground  (with  the  exception  of  calves, 
under  particular  restrictions.)  The  hours  of  slaugh- 
tering are  limited  to  between  three  o'clock  P.M.  and 
sunset;  and  the  meat  is  not  allowed  to  be  brought 
into  the  garrison  before  the  next  morning ;  so  that 
abundant  time  is  given  it  for  cooling  and  thorough 
cleansing  ;  the  time  for  conveying  it  into  the  garrison 
is  limited  to  two  hours  after  sunrise.  The  cleansed 
offal — as  head,  heart,  suet,  and  tallow — is  permitted 
to  be  brought  in  during  the  same  evening  that  the 
animal  has  been  killed,  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
sale,  but  no  garbage  of  any  description  is  admitted 
at  any  time.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zoca, 
sheds  for  several  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  erected. 
Their  food  consists  of  about  ten  pounds  of  chopped 
straw,  four  of  beans  bruised,  and  a  projiorlion  of 
barley  per  diem,  with  water  once  a  day  ad  libitum. 
The  cattle  for  the  troops  are  chiefly  procured  from 
Barbary,  under  a  treaty  by  which  2,000  head  are 
annually  permitted  to  be  exported  from  that  country 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  ;  whatever  surplus  remains 
after  supply  of  the  troops,  is  sold  by  the  contractor 
for  his  own  benefit.  The  breed  is  very  small,  but 
they  fatten  rapidly.  The  meat  is  conveyed  in 
covered  carts,  crates,  or  baskets ;  and  the  filthy 
practice  of  blowing  by  the  mouth  is  forbidden. 
With  regard  to  the  place  of  sale,  the  regulations 
are  equally  judicious; — no  unwholesome  or  tainted 
meat  is  permitted  to  be  sold;  no  live  cattle  of  any 
description  are  permitted  to  enter  the  market;  nor 
are  hides,  wool,  or  lumber  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  stalls.  No  beds  ai'e  permitted  within  the  market- 
place. All  the  stalls  are  washed  every  evening 
throughout  the  year,  and  no  individuals  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  them  at  night.  They  are  whitewashed 
twice  a  month.  The  cleanliness  and  regularity  of 
the  slaughter-houses,  cattle-stalls,  &c.,  is  a  branch 
of  the  police  under  the  town-adjutant.  The  stalls 
are  let  out,  and  the  jjroduct  forms  part  of  an  orphan 
fund.  The  practice  of  erecting  stalls  and  benches 
in  the  public  streets,  for  the  .sale  of  goods,  is  entirely 
prohibited.  Temporary  benches  are  permitted  to  be 
placed  in  certain  situations  during  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  for  general  convenience.    Taverns,  wine- 


below  Biieua- Vista,  1.30  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  patients  within  the  walls,  and  500  more 
might  tenant  marquees  on  the  area  or  terrace 
in  front.  The  remains  of  an  old  Moorish 
castle  still  exist,  situate  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  hill ;  forming  an  extensive  enclosure 
of  about  eleven  acres,  within  which  are  seve- 
ral houses  occupied  by  officers  and  soldiers. 
The  walls  and  relics  still  extant  evidence  the 
energy  and  magnificence  of  the  Saracenic  in- 
vaders of  Spain.  The  whole  surface  of 
Gibraltar  abounds  in  caves,  fissures,  and  pot- 
like holes.  The  most  celebrated  cave  is  that 
called  St.  George's  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
St.  IMichael's  by  the  English :  it  lies  to  the 

houses,  and  eating-houses  are  placed  under  strict 
regulations.     The  admission  and  lodging  of  strangers 


attended  to  in  the  most  rigid  manner,  and  the 
whole  arrangements  are  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate surveillance  of  the  police.  The  burial- 
places  were  suspected  of  being  very  efficient  agents 
in  the  production  of  the  epidemic  of  1813.  The 
smell  issuing  from  the  principal  one  is  described 
by  Dr.  Robertson  as  having  been  extremely  offensive ; 
and  he  expresses  his  astonishment  that  with  such  a 
source  of  fever  existing  within  it,  the  garrison  had 
ever  been  free  from  disease.  The  burial-ground  in 
South  Port  Ditch  was  accused  of  exercising  similar  in- 
fluence Whether  these  suspicions  were  well-founded 
or  not,  the  main  causes  of  complaint  have  been 
removed,  and  the  principal  burying-place  is  now 
on  the  neutral  ground.  Charnel-house  effluvia 
occasionally  arise  from  it,  and  in  some  instances 
water  has  flowed  into  the  graves,  which  might  have 
afforded  similar  exhalations  on  evaporation  ;  but  a 
perpetual  current  of  air — that  grand  neutraliser  of  al! 
insalubrious  miasmata — renders  them  innocuous  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Red  Sands,  be- 
tween the  Grand  Parade  and  the  South  Pavilion, 
were  formerly  the  principal  receptacle  for  the  dead. 
Th.e  greater  part  of  these  sands  are  now  converted 
into  gardens,  and  only  a  very  small  spot  is  occa- 
sionally used  for  the  graves  of  ofticcrs.  The  Jews 
have  a  burial-ground  on  Windmill-hill,  in  a  very 
airy  and  elevated  situation.  An  old  graveyard, 
now  no  longer  used,  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  above  the  Red  Sands ;  and  another  of 
a  similar  description  lies  within  South  Port.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  places  of  sepulture  for  Gibraltar  aflbrd 
little  cause  for  anxiety  at  ]ircscnt.  The  deposit- 
ingof  bodies  Mil', I:i  I'l.^  mmI  Ii  .Inn  rli, -which  was 
so  common  a   ]  .  \  iliat  Colonel 

James  says,  '■,,,',      1 were  buried 

there," — isnowcii  luii.n,  X  i  Ini..;  Imt  the  quan- 
tity of  lime  thrown  ovor  the  bodii-s  could  have  pre- 
vented the  most  dangerous  consequences  resulting 
from  this  i)ractice.  It  has  become  so  rare  to  deposit 
a  body  in  the  church,  that  a  thousand  dollars  were 
lately  paid  by  the  fainily  of  a  Spanish  gentleman 
for  permission  to  do  so.  The  streets,  which  were 
formerly  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  are  now  well 
paved,  lighted,  and  cleansed,  and  extensive  improve- 
ments are  daily  going  on.  Many  of  the  narrow 
streets  have  been  widened,  several  alleys  entirely 
removed,  and  free  ventilation  promoted  by  all  i)OS- 
sible  means. 
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south  of  Charles  V.'s  wall,  at  a  point  nearly 
overhauging  the  old  burial-ground  in  the  Red 
Sands,  and  about  1,100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  According  to  tradition,  it  for- 
merly extended  400  to  500  yards  in  a  south- 
erly direction;  and  at  present  it  can  be  ex- 
plored, without  difficulty,  100  to  150  yards. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  various  kinds  of 
stalactites.  In  the  interior  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  water,  which,  although  continually 
receiving  supplies  by  distillation  from  the 
roof,  never  overflows. 

The  promontory  is  well  supplied  with 
water.  The  aqueduct  originally  planned  by 
the  Moors  is  a  very  important  work.  The 
present  structure  was  commenced  in  1571, 
after  the  plan  of  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  and  finished 
in  1694;  the  channel  begins  in  the  south, 
and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
the  water  with  which  it  is  supplied  filters 
through  the  red  sand,  running  through 
"  weep-holes,"  made  of  brick,  into  a  reservoir, 
from  whence,  after  rising  to  a  height  of  eigh- 
teen inches,  it  is  conveyed  in  earthen  pipes 
to  various  parts  of  the  town.  The  aqueduct 
is  chiefly  fed  by  the  autumn  and  winter  rains, 
and  also  supplied  by  infiltration  from  the 
body  of  the  mountain. 

There  are  numerous  tanks  and  wells  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison  ;  those  for  the  use 
of  the  navy,  four  in  number,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Rosia  Bay  (the  most 
extensive),  will  hold  1,317,120  gallons  of 
water;  there  are  seven  other  public  tanks, 
capable  of  containing  235,,580  gallons ;  thus, 
one  million  and  «-/<«//' gallons  may  be  always 
kept  in  supply.  The  water  flows  into  the 
tanks  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  &c.,  without 
any  purifying  process  being  attempted,  ex- 
cept throwing  in  a  few  live  eels  :  these  devour 
the  animalculce,  and  are  themselves  eaten  in 
turn  when  they  get  fat.  Among  the  public 
tanks,  one  at  Europa  Flats,  called  the  Nun's 
Well,  is  adapted  for  100,000  gallons.  There 
are  upwards  of  a  hundred  private  tanks  in  the 
garrison,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  wells,  with 
a  depth  of  from  three  to  twenty-six  feet.  In 
fact,  the  internal  parts  of  the  promontory 
abound  with  water;  and  on  the  neutral  ground 
are  numerous  wells,  which  furnish  some  thou- 
sand additional  gallons  daily  to  the  gardens; 
21,000  gallons  being  drawn  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  a  sand  apparently  as  arid  as  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  The  wells  are  formed  by 
sinking  a  cask  in  the  sand,  and  letting  in  one 
or  two  more,  as  may  be  thought  necessary. 
The  supply  continues  throughout  the  driest 
summer,   and  the  close  vicinity  of  the  sea 


does  not  seem  to  exercise  any  unfavourable 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  water. 

There  are  several  caverns :  one  explored 
by  Colonel  Drinkwater,  in  178'J,  is  thus  do- 
scribed  by  him  in  the  valuable  work  before 
referred  to : — 

"  The  opening  of  this  cave  lies  in  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  about  150  or  IGO  feet  above  its 
footinf^  on  the  eastern  side,  almost  under  the  Signal 
House.  Ill  eiilarijing  the  works  of  tlie  garrison, 
cliaMiis  iiiid  ca\ts  of  considerable  size  were  con- 
staully  tliiiiwii  o|)Ln  in  various  parts  of  the  Knck, 
proving,  willi  our  knowledge  of  St.  George's  Cave, 
another  at  Poca  Koca,  above  the  town,  and  otliers 
in  many  ])arts  of  the  mountain,  tliat  the  promontory 
of  Gibraltar  must  abound  with  hollows  of  tiii's 
deseri))lion.  One  had  been  discovered  a  short  time 
belbre  on  tlie  lines  above  Landport,  in  which  some 
very  curious  petrified  bones  were  found ;  but  none 
of  the  late  discoveries  appeared  to  be  of  the  same 
extent  as  the  cavern  above-mentioned.  A  party  of 
officers  having  provided  themselves  with  the  neces- 
sary ropes,  and  being  attended  by  guides,  eacli 
bearing  a  candle,  and  having  tinder-boxes  distri- 
buted among  them,  proceeded  by  the  Devil's  Tower, 
Catalan  Bay,  and  up  the  sloping  bank  of  sand 
behind  the  Rock  to  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  which 
they  were  required  to  ascend  before  they  could 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  This  was  soon 
found  to  be  an  enterprise  of  no  small  danger  to 
persons  unaccustomed  to  such  undertakings.  Witli 
great  difficulty,  the  party,  assisted  by  their  attend- 
ants, clambered  up  the  face  of  the  Rock  to  the  height 
of  from  150  to  160  feet.  The  cavern  consisted  of 
several  chambers  or  divisions,  connected  by  narrow 
crevices  or  funnels,  some  of  which  were  so  small 
and  tortuous  as  to  make  the  passage  rather  difficult, 
obliging  the  party  fi-equently  to  creep  on  all-fours 
for  a  considerable  distance.  In  the  different  cham- 
bers, which  appeared  to  be  of  various  dimensions, 
were  numerous  stalactite  columns,  in  all  degrees  of 
formation ;  the  lower  parts  of  many  of  them,  par- 
ticularly in  the  interior,  consisted  of  masses  of  petri- 
faction in  pinnacles  of  various  heights,  the  outsides 
of  which  were  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  frothy 
substance  (the  first  stage  of  petrifaction),  which,  on 
being  rudely  touched,  dissolved  instantly  into  water. 
The  extreme  cavern  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  an 
oblong  form,  on  the  floor  of  which  lay  a  deep  layer 
of  dark  vegetable  mould,  upon  which,  in  various 
places,  were  seen  the  incipient  formation  of  stalactite 
columns,  a  small  one  of  which  was  easily  removed 
by  the  writer,  and  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the 
attendants,  conveyed  out  of  the  cavern,  but  its 
beauty  soon  faded  on  ajiproaching  the  atmosphere; 
and  before  it  was  lodged  in  his  quarters  it  had  lost 
much  of  its  original  snowy  appearance,  and  was 
reduced  to  the  size  of  the  petrifaction  of  each  nuclei 
of  the  different  pinnacles  that  rose  up  from  the  base 
of  the  incipient  columns.  Without  the  rope  the 
party  would  neither  have  reached  the  extremity  of 
the  cavern,  nor  found  their  way  back.  The  advance 
of  the  party  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  (chiefly 
on  a  descent)  was  found  to  be  about  forty-four 
fathoms,  measured  on  the  rope ;  but  as  this  was  the 
direct  distance  by  the  nearest  angles,  their  line  of 
march  must  have  extended  more  than  300  feet.  A 
great  number  of  bats  were  flying  about,  and  one  or 
two  were  caught  in  a  torpid  state." 
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Geology  and  Soil.*— Gibraltar  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  a  rock  of  gray,  dense,  pri- 
mary marble,  the  beds  or  strata  of  which  are 
of  various  thickness,  from  twenty  to  upwards 
of  forty  feet,  dipping  from  east  to  west  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  thirty-five  degrees.  Although 
now  so  far  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
promontory  has  evidently  been  at  one  time 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean.  Pot-like 
holes  are  frequent  in  the  solid  rock,  appa- 
rently caused  by  the  attrition  of  pebbles  in  a 
strong  current ;  one  of  these,  940  feet  above 
the  sea,  was  found  to  be  five  feet  deep  and 
three  in  diameter,  the  brim  rounded  off  as  if 
by  art,  and  the  sides  and  mouth  displaying  a 
considerable  degree  of  polish.  Forthrce-and- 
a-half  feet  downwards,  the  cavity  was  filled 
with  an  argillaceous  earth,  thinly  mixed  with 
minute  particles  of  transparent  quartz  crys- 
tals;  the  remaining  foot  and  a-half  contained 
an  aggregate  of  water-worn  stones,  from  the 
size  of  a  goose-egg  to  a  walnut,  comprising 
the  red  jasper,  yellowish-white  flint,  white 
quartz,  and  blueish-white  agates  firmly  com- 
bined with  a  yellowish-brown  stalactitical 
calcareous  spar  :  in  this  breccia  there  was  no 
fragment  of  mountain  rock  discoverable,  or 
any  other  calcareous  matter,  except  the 
cement  whicli  formed  the  connection.  The 
earth  obtained  from  these  cavities  is  sought 
by  gardeners  with  great  avidity.  Testaceous 
bodies  have  occasionally  been  found  im- 
bedded in  the  body  of  the  rock,  but  they  do 
not  form  regular  strata.  Stalactites  and 
stalagmites  are  to  be  found  iu  great  abun- 
dance in  the  numerous  caves,  especially  in 
St.  Michael's.  The  further  removed  from 
the  external  air,  the  brighter  they  become 
iu  colour :  near  the  surface  they  are  of  a 
brownish  yellow,  and  by  degrees  shade  ofl'to 
a  whitish  yellow.  Upon  the  western  face  of 
the  hill  strata  occur,  composed  of  a  number  of 
thin  beds  of  a  blackish  brown,  or  ferruginous- 
coloured  earth.  The  lowermost  stratum 
is  about  a  foot  and  a-half  thick,  and  rests 
upon  a  rock  of  an  argillaceous  nature.  This 
stratum  consists  of  quartz  of  a  blackish-blue 
colour,  in  the  septa  or  cracks  of  which  are 
found  fine  quartz  crystals,  colourless  and  per- 
fectly transparent,  which  are  dignified  with 
the  name  of  "  Gibraltar  diamonds."  Not  far 
from  the  "diamond-bed,"  but  nearer  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  a  stratum  of  argillaceous 
matter,  the  clefts  of  which  are  covered  with 

•  Dr.  Hennen  and  Major  Imrie  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  this  subject;  and  to  their 
observations  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  tlie  facts  enu- 
merated in  this  section. 


dendritical  figures  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  resembling  landscape  painting.  In 
some  parts  of  the  western  face,  towards 
the  south,  are  found  flints  of  a  dirty,  sap- 
green  colour,  embedded  in  a  dark-red,  shin- 
ing clay. 

Around  Rosia  Bay  and  the  New  Mole  is 
found  a  beautiful  breccia,  composed  of  almost 
every  fossil  already  enumerated,  with  the 
addition  of  two  species  of  marble,  the  native 
beds  of  which  have  not  been  discovered  in 
the  mountain — the  one  black,  the  other 
olive-green.  The  breccia  is  combined  by  a 
calcareous  cement  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
nearly  approaching  to  orange :  it  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  the  principal  houses  in  the 
garrison  are  adorned  with  beautiful  chimney 
ornaments  composed  of  it. 

But  the  most  curious  of  all  the  fossil  pro- 
ductions of  Gibraltar  are  the  bones,  which 
are  found  in  the  perpendicular  fissures  and 
cavities  of  the  rock,  embedded  in  a  calcareous 
concretion  of  a  reddish-brown  ferruginous 
colour,  with  an  earthy  fracture,  and  con- 
siderably indurated.  They  consist  of  the 
remains  of  various  animals,  quadrupeds,  and 
birds  of  different  sizes,  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  and  intermixed  with  the  shells  of 
snails,  fragments  of  rock,  and  bits  of  spar, 
whicl;  may  yet  be  observed  in  an  uncom- 
bined  state  on  the  surface.  Major  Imrie's 
opinion  is,  thab"  these  substances  have  been 
swept  o9'  the  surface  by  heavy  rains,  and 
carried  into  the  fissures  and  cavities,  which 
formerly  opened  to  the  surface,  and  have 
there  undergone  the  permeating  action  of 
water,  from  which,  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  years,  calcareous  matters  have 
been  deposited.  In  some  fissures  below 
the  King's  lines,  the  concretions  have  been 
found  to  consist  of  the  pebbles  of  the  prevail- 
ing calcareous  rock,  and,  in  one  instance, 
the  bottom  of  a  glass  bottle,  of  singular 
shape  and  great  thickness,  was  embedded  in 
it.  From  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  it 
is  denied  that  petrifaction  has  had  any  share 
in  the  production  of  the  osseous  breccia.  It 
was  supposed  that  many  of  the  bones  were 
human,  as  skulls  or  parts  of  bones  like  those 
of  man  have  been  found  ;  and  the  miners,  in 
forming  the  e.vcavations  to  the  northward, 
conceived  that  tlicy  had  fallen  in  with  a  pe- 
trified human  skeleton ;  but  the  probability 
is,  that  the  relic  in  question  was  that  of  a 
monkey.  Cuvier,  who  denies  the  existence 
of  human  bones  among  these  fossil  remains, 
enumerates  those  of  the  ox,  deer,  sheep, 
rabbit,  water-rat,  mou.'ic,  horse,  ass,  snakes, 
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and  various  birds.  He  found  tlie  bones  of  a 
ruminating  animal  of  the  order  Glires,  which 
he  conjectures  may  belong  to  the  genus 
Lagomys.*  The  chemical  analysis  of  them, 
instituted  by  Mr.  Hatchett,  shows  that  they 
consist  principally  of  the  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  that  their  cavities  have  been  partly  filled 
by  the  carbonate  of  lime,  the  agglutinising 
properties  of  which  keep  them  together. 

No  mineral  waters  have  been  discovered 
in  Gibraltar.  Near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  wliich  stands  the  tower  called  the 
"  Queen  of  Spain's  Chair,"  about  two  miles 
from  the  garrison,  there  are  two  springs  of 
a  chalybeate  nature. f 

Earthquake  shocks  have  been  felt  at 
Gibraltar,  and  many  places  bear  the  indica- 
tions of  volcanic  agency.  The  great  earth- 
quake of  Lisbon  was  first  observed  at  the 
"  Rock"  on  tlie  forenoon  of  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1755  ;  it  began  with  a  trembling  of 
half  a  minute,  then  a  violent  shock,  and 
went  off  in  trembling :  the  sea  rose  every 
fifteen  minutes  six  feet  eight  inches,  and  fell 
so  low  that  boats  and  fish  were  left  dry. 
Similar  indications  have  been  since  observed 
at  different  periods. 

The  soil  is  of  several  kinds  ;  that  on  which 
the  town  is  built  is  red  sand,  forming  the 
largest  bank  of  arenaceous  matter  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountain  :  it  consists  of 
small  particles  of  crystallised  quartz,  colour 
less,  and  perfectly  transparent  paste,  but  of 
an  ochreous  colour  in  the  mass,  on  account 
of  the  red  argillaceous  earth  adheringthereto. 
On  the  east  side,  the  sandbank  is  composed 
of  particles  of  calcareous  rock,  the  whole 
being  of  a  whitish-grey  colour.  To  the  south 
of  the  Red  Sands  the  soil  is  variegated  ;  in 
some  places  a  light,  loose,  fine,  and  extremely 
fertile  mould  exists,  becoming,  in  the  rainy 
season,  of  a  saponaceous  sliminess ;  in  others, 
a  stiff'  marl  soil  and  species  of  fuUers'-earth 
predominate. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  Andalusian 
atmosphere  is  celebrated  for  its  salubrity; 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  climate  of 
Gibraltar,  of  late  years,  has  been  decidedly 

*  See  Cuvier's  Ussajj  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
translated  by  Jameson,  8vo ;  Hatchett,  in  Philo- 
sophical  Transactions,  1799;  and  Buckland's  lieli- 
gtda;  Diluviance,  4to  ;  London,  1824  :  p.  148. 

t  About  seven  honrs'  journey  eastward  from 
Gibrahar  are  the  baths  of  Hedionda,  situated  in 
the  district  of  Casares,  which  are  much  resorted 
to  by  the  natives  for  cutaneous  complaints,  chronic 
rheumatism,  obstinate  ulcers,  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  and  the  diseases  of  females. 
These  waters  abound  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas: 


healthy,  except  for  hard  drinkers  and  phleg- 
matic constitutions.  The  temperature  is 
warm,  the  hottest  months  being  June,  July, 
August,  and  September;  and  the  coldest, 
December,  January,  and  February.  Snow 
rarely  falls,  and  ice  is  seen  no  thicker  than 
a  dollar;  the  mercury  ranges  from  85°  in 
July,  to  50°  in  January  :  but  the  winds  and 
the  rain  affect  the  animal  frame  more  acutely 
than  the  solar  heat.  From  1816  to  1827 
the  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  was 
30  -"„"r° ;  the  lowest,  28  -f-^'-^".  Hail  occasion- 
ally falls  with  much  violence,  and  is  generally 
accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm,  not  unfre- 
quently  preceded  by  brilliant  lightning,  co- 
ruscations, and  falling  stars ;  and  other  me- 
teoric phenomena  are  observable.  In  1753, 
a  fire-ball  shot  over  the  Rock.  In  a  period 
of  ten  years,  from  1816  to  1825,  the  number 
of  rainy  davs  in  each  month  was — January, 
91  ;  February,  71 ;  March,  62;  April,  101 ; 
May,  61;  Jiine,  18;  July,  4;  August,  9; 
September,  29 ;  October,  57 ;  November,  95  ; 
December,  88  :  total,  686. 

The  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  is 
in  April,  but  the  quantity  which  falls  is 
greatest  in  January.  The  heaviest  rains  are 
accompanied  with  south-west  winds  ;  those 
from  the  south-east  are  raw,  black, and  bleak; 
they  are  termed  "  genuine  Levanters,"  and 
dislodge  numerous  masses  of  rock,  which 
roll  down  the  hill  with  prodigious  violence, 
realising  the  Portuguese  proverb — 

"  Quando  com  Levante  chove 
As  Pedras  move." 

Or,  in  English  doggrel, — 

"  A  rainy  Levanter 
Makes  e'en  the  stones  canter." 


The  Levanters  are  generally  accom 
with  fogs  of  extreme  density,  which  roll  over 
the  Rock  and  down  its  sides,  depositing 
considerable  quantities  of  moisture  wherever 
they  touch. 

The  easterly  winds  are  most  prevalent  in 
July,  August,  and  September ;  and  the  westerly 
in  December,  January,  and  May.  J    It  is  pro- 

their  temperature  is  181°  Reaumur.  From  ap 
analysis  made  by  Dr.  Colorado  of  Casares,  these 
wate'rs  are  found  to  contain,  in  fifty  pounds 
weight,  six  grains  of  muriate  of  lime,  lifty-six  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  thirty-five  sulphate  of  lime,  ten 
of  magnesia,  and  four  of  siliceous  earth,  independent 
of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur,  with  which  they  so 
much  abound,  that  the  peasants  make  matches  by 
simply  dipping  slips  of  linen  in  the  stream.  Baths 
and  habitations  have  been  erected  at  this  place. 
J  In  6  years,— 222  days  more  easterly  than  westerly. 
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bable,  from  the  observations  of  Ayala,  Mr. 
Carter,  and  others,  that  the  easterly  winds 
prevailed  formerly  more  extensively  than  at 
present,  and  that  Gibraltar,  like  other  places, 
has  experienced  a  great  change  of  climate  ;* 
how  far  the  temperatnrc  and  the  rains  affect 
the  health  of  the  troops  in  this  important 
garrison,  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Vegetable  Kingdom. — Gibraltar  is  not 
the  barren  rock  that  has  been  supposed; 
Colonel  James  mentions  the  names  of  310 
different  trees  and  plants  growing  on  the 
promontory.  Several  fruits  are  cultivated 
there,  and'  the  vine  and  fig  flourish  in  exu- 
berance ;  after  rains  vegetation  is  luxuriant. 
The  olive,  almond,  orange,  and  lemon  thrive  ; 
in  the  naval  garden  in  the  south  are  some 
noble  date  trees ;  the  prickly  pear  runs  wild, 
the  aloe  abounds,  and  the  palmetto  was  for- 
merly plentiful.  Geraniums  of  almost  every 
species  grow  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  a 
great  variety  of  wild  and  cultivated  plants 
and  herbs  are  found  in  every  part  of  the 
mountain.  Among  the  native  fruits  brought 
to  market  are  seven  or  eight  kinds  of  grapes, 
figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  al- 
monds, apples,  peaches,  plums,  apricots 
(called  "Kill  Johns"),  cherries,  and  straw- 
berries; potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  cucum- 
bers, artichokes,  tomatas,  peas,  kidney  beans, 
spinage,  lettuces,  radishes,  &c.,  are  produced 
in  abundance. 

IcnTHYOLOGY. — Different  kinds  of  fish 
may  be  observed  at  the  market  at  Gibraltar  : 
in  former  times  the  bay  was  so  celebrated  for 
its  fisheries  of  tunny  and  salmonettas,  that 
coin'wcre  struck,  in  which  representations  of 
them  were  given. 

Considerable  quantities  of  the  tunny  are 
caught  at  the  present  day,  both  for  imme- 

i"  For  many  interesting  points  relative  to  the  yellow 
fever  of  Gibraltar,  see  an  article  under  that  head  by 
Dr.  Gilkrest  (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  pre- 
ceding facts),  in  the  Cijchjimlia  of  Practical^  Medi- 
cine. Among  other  facts,  he  cites  the  opinions  of 
two  members  of  a  commission  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  the  epidemic  of  1 828,  demonstrating 
that  it  was  not  an  imported  disease.  Mr.  Judge 
Hmoell.—"  Upon  a  careful  review  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings before  this  Board,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  brought  forward  has  totally  failed  to  prove 
that  the  late  epidemic  disease  was  introduced  from 
any  foreign  source,  either  by  the  Swedish  ship 
T);/r/dcn,  or  by  any  other  means ;  and  I  am  further 
of'  opinion  that  the  late  epidemic  had  its  origin  at 
Gibraltar."  Colonel  Chapman  (now  Major-general 
Sir  Stephen  Chapman,  governor  of  IJerniuda.) — 
"  Judging  from  the  evidence  produced  before  the 
Board,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  given,  to- 
gether with  the  description  of  persons  who  have 
been  brought  forward  as  witnesses,  I  am  decidedly 


diate  food,  and  for  exportation,  dried,  salted, 
or  preserved  in  oil.  The  bonito,  mackerel, 
and  anchovy  are  taken  in  great  numbers;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  forming  avaluable  export  j 
to  the  Genoa  market.  The  Miira'im  Hehna, 
so  prized  by  the  ancient  Romans,  tliat  we 
are  told  Crassus  went  into  mourning  for  the 
death  of  a  favourite  one,  is  here  within  reach 
of  the  poorest  individual,  and  being  consid- 
ered a  coarse  fish,  is  not  much  esteemed. 
The  sepia,  or  cuttle  fish,  which  is  very  abun- 
dant, forms  a  delicious  article  of  diet  when 
well  washed,  deprived  of  the  bone,  and  pro- 
perly cooked.  The  sword-fish  is  frequently 
brought  to  market,  and  the  Gibraltar  eels 
are  much  prized.  | 

Entomology. — As  in  other  warm  climates, 
the  insect  tribes  are  numerous,  and  the  mos- 
quitoes in  summer  are  particularly  annoying 
to  new  comers.  The  lepidoptera,  or  caterpil- 
lar tribe,  are  prolific ;  and  grasshoppers  over- 
run the  neutral  ground.  A  southerly  wind, 
in  1753,  brought  from  Africa  an  immense 
swarm  of  huge  locusts,  with  brown-spotted 
wings,  red  legs,  and  bright  yellow  bodies, 
which,  fortunately  for  the  garrison,  a  sudden 
change  of  wind  to  the  east  beat  into  the  sea, 
where  they  were  washed  ashore  in  heaps. 
On  another  occasion  a  swarm  of  butterflies 
made  their  appearance  in  a  similar  manner.  I 
The  moths  are  large  and  very  beautiful. 
The  domestic  annoyances  are  plentiful.  | 

Animals  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the 
Andalusian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
monkeys,  several  families  of  which  have 
located  themselves  on  the  "  Rock ;"  they  are 
probably  an  importation  from  Barbary ;  but 
they  are  so  extremely  wary  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  near  them  ;  even  their  skel- 
etons are  very  rarely  found. 

of  opinion  that  tlie  attempts  to  prove  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  disease,  after  months  of  previous  inquiry 
by  those  who  wished  to  prove  it,  have  totally  failed." 
Tlie  epidemics  of  Gibraltar  have  not  prevailed  in  the 
very  hottest  years,  and  a  cool  wind  from  the  north 
or  north-east  is  so  unfavourable  to  the  yellow  fever 
as  to  shorten  its  continuance;  Humboldt  also  makes  a 
similar  remark  respecting  cases  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion at  Vera  Cruz.  Severe  visitations-  have  over- 
whelmed Gibraltar  in  ye:irs  rLMiiarkiilile  for  the  fall  of 
much  rain,  as  well  as  in  others  iu  wliicli  rompnratively 
little  has  fallen.  The  qiiniititv  nr,;,!,,  whirl,  f,>ll  in  dif- 
ferent years  al  rriiii!'  ir,  \' ,r  .  i'l  i  li'  ;i~  r.!h.ws: — 
In  17!)I.2.-i:  17''    •  I      1  7"  :    !  ■     1  " 17''.-..1^I  ; 


1.S00.  39;  1S07,  2!1;  ISOS,  li:;;  ISOil.  HI;  isio,  nT; 
1811,27;  1812,40;  1813,33;  1814,37;  1815,28; 
ISKi,  28;  1817,26;  1818,24;  1819,31;  1820,36; 
I.H21,3.5;  1822,17;  1823,  2(>;  1824,20;  1825,20; 
1821),  31  ;  1827,  23  ;  1828,  25  inches. 
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Birds  are  similar  to  those  on  the  peninsula;  I 
eagles,  hawks,  and  kites  build  their  airy  nests 
in  the  rocky  summits,  and  are  at  all  times 
seen  hovering  about  in  quest  of  prey ;  bats 
{vesperiilio  martinis)  and  owls  swarm  in  the 
caves;  and  pigeons,  poultry,  geese,  ducks, 
and  red-legged  partridges,  larks,  starlings, 
thrushes,  blackbirds,  finches,  &c.,  abound. 

Population. — Being  considered  solely  as 
a  garrison,  little  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  immigrants,  or  fixed  residents.  In 
March,  1753,  the  inhabitants  under  permit 
numbered  1,793;  in  September,  1 854,  1,810, 
of  whom  414  were  British,  604  native  and 
Barbary  Jews;  the  remainder  Spaniards, 
Portuguese,  Genoese,  and  various  other 
nations.  The  succeeding  enumerations  were 
—1791,  2,885;  1801,  5,339;  1807,  7,501; 
1811,  11,173;  1813,  12,423;  1814,  10,137; 
1816,  11,401;  1817,  10,737;  1825,  15,480; 
1830,  17,024;  1835,  15,008;  1844  (latest 
census),  whites — males,  5,857;  females, 
6,312 :  coloured— ma.\es,  10;  females,  3.  Total 
males,  5,867  ;  females,  6,315  =  12,182.  The 
aliens  number  3,641.  In  1854,  the  recorded 
births  were  469;  deaths,  491. 

Ecclesiastical. — A  civil  chaplain  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  a  vicar  apostolic  of 
the  church  of  Rome :  each  receive  £300  per 
annum. 

Education. — Military  schools,  5  :  scholars 
— males,  117;  females,  131' =  ^55;  civilians 
attending  ditto — males,  14  ;  females,  5  =  19. 
Church  of  England  schools,  2 :  scholars — 
males,  149  ;  females,  51  =  200.  Roman  ca- 
tholic schools,  5  :  scholars — males,  431  ;  fe- 
males, 356  =  787.  Wesleyan  schools,  3  : 
scholars — males,  179;  females,  55  =  234. 

Government. — A  general,  commanding 
the  garrison,  with  military  control  over  the 
inhabitants ;  his  salary  of  £5,000  per  annum 
is  paid  from  the  civil  revenue. 

Revenue. — Nearly  £30,000  a  year,  of 
which  £10,000  is  derived  from  a  duty  on 
wines  and  spirits  imported ;  £3,500  from 
wine  and  spirit  licences  ;  £5,000  from  ground 
and  house-rents  ;  remainder  from  fines,  fees, 
port  dues,  &c.  A  local  revenue  of  £3,500 
is  employed  in  paving,  lighting,  and  cleans- 
ing. Expenditure  by  Great  Britain,  in 
1854,  for  military  purposes,  £155,000. 

The  shipping,  inwards,  in  1854,  was — 
number,  3,673  ;  tonnage,  589,560,— manned 
by  42,121  :  of  these,  under  the  British  flag, 
English — number,  571;  tons,  161,465; 
Colonial— number,  117;  tons,  26,0613:  total — 
number,  688;  tons,  187,528.     There  are  no 
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custom    duties   but   those    levied  on  wine, 
spirits,  and  tobacco.     The  port  dues  are — on 
ship,  £2  3s.  4rf.;  on  a  barque,  £1  14s.  Ed. ; 
on  a  brig,  £1  Is.  Sd. 

Moneys. — Spanish  currency  is  still  much 
used.  The  effective  hard  dollar  =  4s.  Ad.; 
the  current  dollar  being  estimated  at  2s.  Zd. ; 
hard  dollars  =  2s.  lOf  </. ;  reals  and  quartos 
of  both  hard  and  current  dollars  are  the 
same,  the  former  being  =  4J-f/.,  and  the  latter 
=  1  ^d.  Accounts  are  kept  in  current  dollars 
(pesos),  divided  into  eight  reals  of  sixteen 
quartos  each;  12  reals  currency  =1  cob,  or 
hard  dollar,  by  which  goods  are  bought  and 
sold  ;  and  three  reals  are  considered  equal  to 
five  Spanish  reals  vellon. 

Gold  Coins. — A  doubloon  is  sixteen  dollars 
=  £3  9s.  Ad.;  half  ditto  =  £1  Us.  8d. ;  six- 
teenth ditto  =  4'S.  4d.  Silver  Coins. — Dollar 
piece,  4s.  Ad. ;  half  ditto,  2s.  2d. ;  quarter 
ditto,  Is.  \d.  ;  peseta,  9Jf/. ;  eighth  of  a  dollar 
=  6irf. ;  half  peseta  =  5fi?. ;  sixteenth  ofadol- 
\a.Y  =  Z\d.;  quarter  ^eseia.  —  2\d.  There  is 
also  a  small  quantity  of  British  silver  coin. 
Copper  Coin. — Two-quarter  piece  =  ifif. ;  one 
ditto,  \d. ;  chovy  =  ^d.  (Also  a  quantity  of 
British  copper  coin.)  No  paper  currency. 
Rate  of  exchange  on  London,  at  ninety  days' 
sight,  varies  from  48fi.  to  49c/. 

Weights  and  Measures. — Arrobe,  26  lbs. 
English  =  3]^  gallons.  Five  fanegas  (strake 
measure  of  wheat)  or  eight  Winchester 
bushels,  or  two  heaped  fanegas  of  Indian 
corn  =  4|  bushels.  Pipe,  117  gallons=126 
gallons  English  wine  measure.  The  Spanish 
quintal  of  100  lbs.  =  101|  lbs.  English. 

Position. — By  the  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
England  holds  a  commanding  attitude  at  the 
Atlantic  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  continued 
presence  of  a  large  maritime  force,  which 
she  would  otherwise  be  compelled  to  main- 
tain in  the  Mediterranean,  not  only  with 
reference  to  European  relations  and  anta- 
gonisms, but  also  as  regards  her  Asiatic  ter- 
ritories. The  "  Rock"  is  also  an  excellent 
warehouse  and  shop  for  the  sale  of  cottons, 
woollens,  and  other  commodities :  by  the 
establishment  of  a  British  depot  here,  neigh- 
bouring traders  are  enabled  to  supply  them- 
selves at  all  times  with  the  manufactures  or 
other  articles  of  which  they  may  stand  in 
need,  devoid  of  custom  duties,  or  prohibitory 
tarifls  in  contiguous  states  :  a  double  purpose 
(military  protection  and  mercantile  inter- 
course) is  thus  served,  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense  to  the  British  exchequer. 
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Locality,  Akea,  History,  &c. — Malta,  and 
the   adjacent  island  of  Gozo,   are   situated 
between  Sicily  and  the  African  coast,  near 
the    entrance  of  the    great  bay  formed  by 
Cape   Bon    and    Cape    Razat;  Valetta,  the 
capital,  is  in  35°  54'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  34'  E. 
long.     Malta    was    known    for    more    than 
eighteen    liundred  years   by   the    name    of 
Melite  or  Mehta :   Pliny   and   Strabo  both 
mention  it  nnder  tliis   denomination;   and 
there  are   reasonable  grounds  for  thinking 
that  Melita,  and  not  an  islet  on  the  Illyrian 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,   was  the   site  of  St. 
Paul's  shipwreck.    AVhether  it  was  tlie  island 
I  mentioned  under  the  appellation  of  Hyperia 
(by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey)   and  Ogygia,  is 
j  doubtful.     Tlie   Phoenicians  landed,*    it   is 
j  said,  on   Malta,  about  1519  years  B.C.,  and 
I  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean  belong- 
i  ing  at  this  period  to  that  commercial  people, 
j  they  formed  a  colony  there  which  soon  in- 
I  creased  in  trade  and  wealth.   After  being  in 
I  possession  of  the  island  for  upwards  of  seven 
I  centuries,  the  Greeks,   B.C.  736,  drove  out 
the  Phoenicians   settled  on  the  island,  and 
called    it    Melitas.     Both    Phoenicians    and 
Greeks    erected    extensive    buildings,    and 
struck  various  coins,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant.     About  b.c.  528,  the  Carthaginians 
disputed  the  dominion  of  Melita  with  the 
Greeks,  and  it  was  for  some  time  divided 
between  them.     The  latter  were,  however, 
finally  compelled  to  abandon  the  island  to 
I  the  Carthaginians,  under  whose  sway  it  at- 
'  tained  such  opulence  as  to  excite  the  cupidity 
and  enterprise  of\  the  Romans  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  itvvas  plundered  by  Attilus 
Ilegulus,  and  subsequently  seized  by  Corne- 
lius.    The  Romans,  liowever,  were  soon  ex- 
pelled from  the  island,   and  only  recovered 
it  after  the  naval  victory  gained  by  C.  Luta- 
tius,  B.C.  242,  when  a  peace  was  granted  to 
the  Carthaginians  on  tbe  hard  condition  of 
surrendering  to  the  conqueror  all  the  islands 
in  their  possession  between  Africa  and  Italy. 
The    Romans,    proud    of  their    acquisition 
of  Melita,   took  every  precaution    to    gain 
the  attachment  of  the  resident  Greek  and 
J  mixed  population,  permitted  the  contiuua- 

j  •  Whether  Malta  was  inhabited  previous  to  the 
j  landing  of  the  Pliccnicians,  is  doubtful :  according 
,  to  tradition,  it  was  originally  tenanted  by  the  Pha;a- 
1  (Ciaus,  a  race  of  giants. 


tion  of  their  ancient  customs,  made  the 
colony  a  immicijnum,  and  allowed  the  inhab- 
itants to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws, 
under  a  propraetor  dependant  on  the  praetor- 
ship  of  Sicily. 

The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the 
island  were  sedulously  encouraged :  its  cotton 
and  linen  cloths  were  then  so  famed  for 
their  fineness  and  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  prepared,  as  to  be  regarded  at  Rome 
as  an  article  of  luxury.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  improving  and  beautifying  the  set- 
tlement. The  merchants  and  sailors  were 
at  this  period  accustomed  to  repair  to  the 
temples  to  offer  incense  to  the  protecting 
gods  of  the  island  and  its  trade.  On  the 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Malta  was 
ceded  to  Coustantine;  but  religious  dissen- 
sions weakened  the  Rotnans,  in  their  colo- 
nies as  well  as  at  home,  and  left  them  a 
prey  to  the  desolating  inroads  of  barbarians. 
The  Vandals  seized  upon  Sicily,  a.d.  454, 
and  next  took  possession  of  Malta,  from 
whence  they  were  driven,  ten  years  after,  by 
the  Goths.  Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals 
the  commerce  of  Malta  was  nearly  extin- 
guished, but  partially  revived  under  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  who  sent  Belisarius  to 
wrest  Africa  from  the  Vandals.  This  cele- 
brated general  landed  in  jNIalta  a.d.  553, 
and  reunited  it  to  the  remnant  of  the  empire ; 
but  the  immunities  granted  by  its  former 
masters  were  denied  :  the  island  became  a 
prey  to  feuds  and  dissensions;  and  for  three 
centuries  from  the  reign  of  Justinian  we  are 
ignorant  of  the  events  which  mark  its  history. 
About  A.D.  870,  the  inhabitants  called  in  the 
Arabs,  but  these  were  driven  out  in  the  same 
year  by  the  Greeks,  who  remained  undis- 
turbed masters  for  thirty-four  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  period  the  Arabs  again 
descended  in  great  force,  exterminated  the 
Greeks,  sold  tlieir  wives  and  children  for 
slaves,  and  established  a  government  depen- 
dant upon  the  Emir  of  Sicily.  To  supply 
the  deficiency  of  taxes,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  from  the  Maltese,  the  Arabs 
fitted  out  piratical  cruisers,  fortified  the  city 
of  Notabilc,  built  a  fortress  on  the  site  of 
the  present  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  en- 
riclied  Malta  with  plunder  acquired  on  the 
sea.  The  Arabs  were  driven  out  of  Malta, 
A.D.  1090,  by  Count  Roger  the  Norman,  who 
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established  the  popular  council,  which  was 
composed  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  freely 
elected.  The  island  was  afterwards  given 
up  to  the  Germans,  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage between  Constance,  heiress  of  Sicily, 
and  Henry  VI.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa.  Malta  was  erected  into 
a  county  and  marquisate  ;  but  its  trade  had 
been  totally  ruined,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  it  remained  merelya  fortified  garrison. 
For  seventy-two  years  the  people  were  sub- 
ject to  the  emperors  of  Germany;  until 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Louis  IX., 
King  of  France,  on  becoming  King  of  Sicily, 
made  himself  master  of  the  island.  After 
the  horrible  massacre,  known  as  the  SiciHan 
Vespers,  and  its  consequent  political  changes, 
Malta  continued  faithful  to  the  French,  but 
was  soon  conquered  by  the  King  of  Arragon, 
who,  like  the  kings  of  Castile,  by  whom  he 
was  succeeded  in  1414,  ceded  the  settlement 
in  fief  to  some  personal  favourite  or  distin- 
guished servant  of  the  Crown.  The  Maltese 
at  this  time  beheld  themselves  twice  mort- 
gaged for  sums  lent  to  their  princes ;  but, 
always  jealous  of  their  liberty,  they  made  a 
noble  effort  to  retrieve  themselves  from  this 
thraldom,  by  twice  paying  30,000  florins  of 
gold  (a  large  sum  in  those  days),  for  which 
the  island  was  pawned.  King  Alphonzo, 
A.D.  1428,  declared  that  Malta  and  Gozo 
should  never  again  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily.  Alphonzo  further  de- 
clared the  inhabitants  warranted  in  opposing 
a  breach  of  promise  by  force  of  arms. 

Charles  V.,  with  a  view  to  commanding 
influence  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  took  posses- 
sion of  Malta.  Willing  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  a  garrison,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  prevent  his  European  enemies  from 
making  a  descent  on  the  island,  the  emperor 
located  there  the  knights  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  who,  newly  driven  from 
their  principal  place  of  residence,  Rhodes, 
were  glad  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
prince;  and  Charles,  a.d.  1530,  granted 
them,  in  perpetual  sovereignty,  the  islands 
of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  the  city  of  Tripoli,  under 
favourable  conditions  for  the  Maltese. 

The  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  originated 
with  the  hospital  of  St.  John,  which  existed  in  Jeru- 
salem from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
was  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crowds  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims  who  arrived  from  all  parts  to 
visit  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Its  founder,  Peter  Gerard, 
a  native  of  Provence,  in  1099  A.D.,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation of  a  few  charitable  persons  to  relieve  the 
sick :  these  took  up  their  abode  in  a  house  distin- 


guished by  the  name  of  tlie  Hospital  of  St.  John ; 
they  were  termed  the  "  ITnspital  Brothers," — were 
invested  with  the  regular  habit  of  the  St.  Augus- 
tine order,  and  took  the  three  vows  of  chastity, 
obedience,  and  poverty,  before  the  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  under  whose  immediate  authority  they 
remained  for  some  time,  until  Pope  Paschal  II.,  by 
a  bull  dated  February  15th,  1113,  appointed  Gerard 
their  "  provost  and  guardian,"  and  enfranchised 
from  tithes  all  lands  and  donations  bequeathed 
to  the  Order.  By  the  same  bull  it  was  provided 
tliat  the  successor  of  Gerard  was  to  be  freely  elected 
iiy  tlic  Brothers.  The  second  provost,  Kaymond 
du  Puis,  extended  the  original  design  from  that  of 
nursing  and  feeding  the  sick  and  poor,  to  that  of 
affording  pilgrims  and  strangers  a  safe  escort  from 
the  Holy  City  to  their  own  homes;  the  country  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  nearest  port  of  embarkation  | 
for  Europe,  being  inhabited  by  the  opponents  of  { 
Christianity,  who  used  every  means  to  destroy  all 
who  bore  the  name  of  Christian.  The  petition  of 
the  Hospitallers  that  they  might  become  a  military 
order,  without  relinquishing  their  religious  habits, 
was  granted ;  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  armed 
them  himself,  and  received  their  vows  to  defend  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood, 
and  to  combat  the  "infidels"  wherever  they  should 
meet  them.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  offered  their  services  to  the 
King  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards,  with  the  Knights 
Templars,  became  the  principal  support  of  that  ruler, 
always,  however,  considering  themselves  as  auxil- 
iaries and  not  as  subjects.  The  Order  was  now  re- 
organised, the  master's  assistants  formed  into  a 
chapter  or  council,  and  rules  and  statutes  instituted 
and  sanctioned  by  the  pope.  The  crusading  spirit 
of  the  age  lent  strength,  wealth,  and  lustre  to  the 
new  Order ;  donations  were  bestowed  on  it  from  all 
quarters;  and  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
individuals  from  different  countries  who  joined  the 
association,  the  knights  agreed  to  divide  themselves 
into  seven  languages.  The  French  having  founded 
the  Order,  were  the  most  numerous ;  the  three  first 
languages  being  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  and 
France  ;  the  next  four  those  of  Italy,  Arragon,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  Castile  was  subsequently  added 
to  the  original  seven  languages,  and  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian  was  substituted  for  that  of  England. 

The  principal  nobility  in  Christendom  joined  the 
association,  which  was  divided  into  three  sections, 
according  to  birth,  rank,  and  functions.  The  first 
class,  the  Knights  of  Justice,  was  only  open  to  men 
of  ancient  and  noble  descent ;  the  second  comprised 
Ileligioiis  Chaplains  and  Priests  of  Obedience  ;  and 
the  third  was  composed  of  Serving  Brothers  ;  and 
so  popular  did  the  Order  become,  that  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  in  Europe  children  were 
sent  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  up  under  the 
tuition  of  the  knights,  previous  to  enlisting  under 
their  banners. 

The  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  remained  in  the 
Holy  Land  until  12S9  A.D.,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Latin  Christians, 
and  retreat  from  Palestine.  The  knights  remained 
some  time  at  Cyprus  ;  but  having  captured  Rhodes, 
in  1307,  from  some  Greek  rebels  and  Mohammedan 
corsairs,  the  Hospitallers  removed  thither,  and  soon 
began  to  recover  from  the  depressed  state  into 
which  they  had  fallen,  and  which  was  as  much 
owing  to  their  fierce  contests  with  the  Knights 
Templars   as   with  the   infidels.      At    Rhodes  the 
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Number 


61,517 
55,598 
60,208 
31,319 


27,145 
9,187 


Hospitallers  had  still  to  contend  with  powerful  I  languages,  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table,  which 
enemies.  Bashaw  Mischa  Palaeologus,  a  renegade  I  was  transmitted  to  me,  with  other  valuable  docu- 
Christian,  besieged  Rhodes  in  1480,  with  a  fleet  of  ments,  by  Sir  Frederick  Ponsonby,  the  late  esteemed 
160  ships,  and  an  army  of  100,000  men  ;  and  after  a  |  governor  of  Malta.  The  sums  stated  can,  however, 
siege  of  eighty-nine  days,  retired  with  a  loss  of  9,000  only  be  regarded  as  approxi 
slain  and  lo,b00  wounded.  The  Turks  determined 
on  the  expulsion  of  the  knights  from  Rhodes,  and 
landed  on  the  island,  26th  June,  1522,  with  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  which  was  presently  followed  by 
the  Emperor  Solyman  with  additional  forces.  L'Isle 
Adam.,  the  grand-master,  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  600  knights,  supported  by  4,500  regular 
ti-oops,  together  with  some  citizen  soldiers,  resolved 
to  die  in  defence  of  his  order.  Aid  from  the  Euro- 
pean sovereigns  was  sought  in  vain;  the  pope  and 
other  potentates  contented  themselves  with  assur- 
ances of  good-will  and  formal  prayers  on  their 
behalf;  nevertheless,  the  knights  stanchly  withstood 
a  six  months'  siege  from  the  overwhelming  Turkish 
army,  until,  owing  to  the  treachery  of  one  of  their 
own"  body,  their  gunpowder  was  exhausted ;  and 
after  80,000  Turks  (according  to  the  confession  of 
the  Ottomans)  had  fallen  before  the  besieged,  and 
an  equal  number  had  died  from  sickness,  the  Janis- 
saries entered  the  city,  and  the  few  knights  who 
had  survived  this  terrible  assault,  together  with 
4,000  inhabitants,  quitted  Rhodes  to  seek  another 
asylum.  A  home,  after  some  wandering,  was  given 
to  these  gallant  men  by  Charles  V.  (October  26th, 
1530) ;  and  that  refuge,  as  previously  remarked, 
was  Malta,  then  in  a  state  of  wretched  dilapidation. 
The  new-comers  soon  changed  the  face  of  things ; 
churches,  hospitals,  and  infirmaries  were  speedily 
erected  ;  a  regular,  and  indeed  handsome  city,  was 
built  upon  a  rude  and  barren  rock,  and  formidable 
batteries  constructed,  so  as  to  render  their  adopted 
island  the  strongest  place  in  Christendom.  _ 

The   income  of   the  Hospitallers  at  this  period, 
classified  according   to  the   national  distinction    of 


*  Sir  Richard  Broun  makes  the  following  statement 
regarding  the  Order  in  England  : — "  On  the  division 
of  the  Order  in  1118,  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  constituted  the  sixth 
language,  or  nation.  This  branch  of  the  fraternity, 
which  attained  to  great  power  and  wealth  in  these 
islands,  was  under  the  administration  of  a  chapter, 
composed  of  tlie  following  principal  officers: — viz., 
the  turcopolier,  or  general  of  the  horse  and  marine 
guards ;  tlie  lord  grand-prior,  the  acting  chief  of  the 
British  branch,  and  capitular  bailiff,  or  lieutenant  of 
England ;  the  lord  prior  of  Torphichen,  or  bailiff  of 
Si:otland ;  the  lord  prior  of  Kilmainham,  or  bailiff  of 
Ireland  ;  tlie  conservator  ;  the  procurator  ;  the  grand- 
crosses  ;  the  commanders  ;  the  grand-chaplains ;  the 
grand-secretary,  &c.,  &c.  The  grand  priory  of  the 
sixth  language — a  magnificent  edifice  founded  by  Lord 
Jordan  Briset  a  little  suljsequently  to  1101 — contained  a 
church,  an  hospital,  and  inns  for  the  knights,  &c.  It 
was  situated  in  tlie  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  London,  which 
is  still  rich  in  monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers. When  the  Knights  Templars  were  suppressed 
in  1307,  the  whole  of  their  extensive  possessions  in  the 
British  isles  were  bestowed  on  the  knights  of  the  sixth 
language.  The  Order  in  England  pos^t-sscd  fifly-three 
commanderies,  and  in  Scotland  ami  Iiilniii  ih-n- 
scarcely  a  county  in  which  they  di'l  ii'  i  I.  I'l  -  i 
The  grand-prior  sat  in  the  parliann  i.i  ni  I  ,  Iml 
premier  lianin  of  tlir  rt-iilm  ;  and  the  |h  hi  "I  I'.i  i-luc 
commciTilv  •  ,11c  il  l.iii!  S^iint  John,  tuiik  \n>  Mat 
peer  in  i!  n.  n  i  iln-  Scottish  estates.  The  house 
of  Siiiiit  ,1  '  (  '  il  .  iiwfll,  or  tlie  grand  priory  of  tlie 
Hxth  liin."  _r  .,  ,.  ,1,  (iirited  by  Heradius,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  in  tln^  year  of  our  Lord  1185.     It  was  set  on 


France  had  three  : — 
Provence  .  .  . 
Auvergne      .     .     . 

Spain  two : — 

Arragon    .     .     .     . 

CastUe       .    .     .     . 
Portugal 

Anglo-Bavaria,  inclu 
ding  Germany 

Total      .     .     . 


368,982 


The  grand-master  was  elected  by  the  resident 
embers  of  the  Order,  who  had  the  right  of  voting 
1  the  third  day  after  the  death  of  the  chief.  The 
eight  divisions  (according  to  language)  assembled 
in  their  respective  chapels  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  in  Valetta,  and  each  named  three  knights 
who  were  to  vote  for  the  whole.  These  twenty- 
four  electors  retired  into  the  chamber  of  the  con- 
clave, and  named  a  triumvirate  consisting  of  a 
knight,  a  chaplain,  and  a  serving  brother  of  arms, 
whom  they  invested  with  the  power  of  election. t 
The  grand-master  had  not  only  a  military  and  regular 
authority  over  all  the  members  of  the  Order,  but 
exercised  sovereign  power  in  all  its  force  over  his  sub- 
jects. The  legislative  authority  rested  in  the  council 
and  chapter  of  the  Order,  in  which  the  grand-master 
had  only  tn'o  votes  ;  but  he  alone  could  convoke  the 

fire  in  1381,  by  the  rebels  under  Wat  Tyler,  and  burnt 
for  seven  days  ;  and  it  was  not  finally  repaired  till  123 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Lord  Prior  Docwra,  in  1504, 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  all  the  various  re-erections 
which  the  calamitous  event  had  made  necessary.  This 
building,  in  its  widely-varied  decorations,  both  internally 
and  externally,  is  said  to  have  contained  specimens  of 
the  arts,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  together  with  col- 
lections of  books  and  rarities,  the  loss  of  which,  in  a  less 
turbulent  age,  would  have  been  a  subject  of  national 
regret." — {Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. London,  1837  ;  pp.  40 — 43.)  Previous  to  the 
Reformation  in  England,  the  Order  enjoyed  a  consider- 
able income  in  Great  Britain  an.l  in  Ireland;  and  there 
still  exists  in  the  British  Mu-.  um  a  .nurt-roU  of  their 
possessions:  Tanner's  A'^hhu  Monastica  also  gives  in- 
formation on  the  subjict,  fl^^nU^  tin-  receipts  arising 
from  the  commanderies,  trilling  taxes  were  levied  in 
Malta,  chiefly  of  customs  and  excise,  which,  together  with 
the  rent  of  landed  property,  amounted  to  about  .£30,000 
a-year.      The  revenue    of   the    grand-master,  was    about 

i,'35,000  a-year,  arisini;   fi"m    -in    >ni  nidcry  in  each 

of  the  priories,  and  ct n  n    Malta.     The 

average  annual  income  innl  .        i  ,|,  t    tlie  treasury  of 

Malta,  between  the  yrar^  I  ,  , ' I   I  ,  "^,  i^  stated  to  have 

been  as  follows: — Total  iiuome,  about  J.136,141;  total 
expenditure,  i;i26,I86. 

t  The  Maltese,  a  few  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Order,  were  cxilndeil  from  voting  at  the  election  of  the 
grand-master.  1;.  i  1  On  ilmr  ilasses,  there  were  per. 
sons  who  weir  <    li'   !    I'     i  ''<'   Stage  or  Donats,  and 

wore  the  demi  ^  t  .  i  ]  :  .li~(inction  given  to  those 
who  had  meriii!  i  ■  ml  l.\  having  served  faithfully  in 
subaltern 
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former,  and  no  subject  could  be  discussed  in  the  latter 
unless  first  proposed  by  himself. 

The  title  given  him  by  the  King  of  France  was 
"  Tres  cher  et  tres  aime  cousin  ;"  by  other  princes, 
I  "  JUmmerdissime  Princcps."  Tlie  following  was  the 
style  of  all  public  acts  : — "  Dei  Gratia  Sacrce  Dnmus 
Sospitalis  Sancti  Joannis  Hierosnlymitam  et  Militaris 
\  Ordinis  Sancti  Sepulcri  Dominici,  et  Ordinis  Sancti 
Antonii  Viennensis  3Iagister  Hutnilis  Pauperumque 
Jesu  Christi  Custos."* 

The  Knights  of  St.  John  were  not  long  settled  in 
Malta  before  they  rendered  good  service  to  Charles  V., 
and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  by  the  frequent  chastise- 
ment and  repulsion  of  the  African  corsairs.  The 
Turks,  in  revenge,  attacked  Malta,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  not  however  before  they  had  carried 
off  6,000  natives  from  Gozo.  Subsequent  to  this 
attack,  great  efforts  were  made  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications;  Fort  St.  Elmo  was  named  in  com- 
memoration of  one  of  the  towers  that  guarded  the 
entrance  to  Rhodes,  and  Fort  St.  Michael  was  built 
upon  Mount  St.  Julien ;  knights,  burgesses,  and 
'  peasants,  relieved  each  other,  by  turns,  in  com- 
pleting the  stupendous  works  which  still  exist  for 
(  the  defence  of  Malta ;  the  prizes  taken  by  the  far- 
famed  galleys  of  the  Order  contributed  to  enrich  the 
island,  and  the  grand-master,  La  Sangle,  expended 
bis  wealth  in  adding  to  its  strength  and  beauty,  in 
gratitude  for  which,  the  appellation  of  Fort  St.  Mi- 
chael was  then  changed  for  that  of  Isle  La  Sangie. 

During  the  administration  of  grand-master  La 
Valette,  who  was  elected  in  1557,  Solyman  attacked 
Malta  with  a  Turkish  fleet  of  159  vessels  with  oars, 
containing  30,000  land  troops,  Janissaries,  and 
Spahis,  while  a  considerable  number  of  store-ships 
conveyed  artillery,  horses,  &c.  The  Turks  landed 
at  St.  Thomas's  Creek  (Ladderport);  La  Valette  had 
but  700  knights,  and  8,500  regular  and  militia 
Maltese  soldiers ;  nevertheless  the  Turks  lost  1,500 
men  on  their  first  landing.  Solyman  commenced  a 
vigorous  land  attack  on  St.  Elmo  castle  (24th  May, 
1565),  with  ten  80-pounders,  two  culverins  (60- 
pounders),  and  an  enormous  basilise  carrying  stone 
balls  of  160  lbs.  weight,  to  which  was  added  a 
furious  cannonade  poured  forth  from  the  Turkish 
ships  with  long  culverins.  The  castle  had  but  300 
men  for  its  defence.  The  Turks  attempted  to  storm 
the  ravelins,  which  cost  them  a  loss  of  3,000  men, 
and  the  Order  lost  twenty  knights  and  100  soldiers  : 
the  siege  still  continued ;  La  Valette  cheered  the 
spirits  and  stimulated  the  drooping  courage  of  the 
small  band  in  St.  Elmo ;  at  night  he  sent  boats  to 
convey  away  the  wounded,  and  throw  in  reinforce- 
ments: the  Turks  persisted  in  their  desperate  efforts, 
and  suffered  much  in  their  attacks  from  hoops 
[  covered  with  wool  and  cotton  steeped  in  brandy  and 
oil,  saltpetre,  &c.,  and  then  thrown  lighted  on  them 
from  the  battlements.  The  bashaws  who  had  charge 
of  the  siege,  ashamed  at  the  resistance  offered  by  a 
I  single  castle,  determined  on  a  general  assault  on  the 
16th  June ;  the  night  previous  to  which  was  spent 
in  one  continued  and  tremendous  cannonade,  which 
razed  the  wall  even  to  the  rock  on  which  the  castle 
was  built.  The  Turkish  army  entered  the  ditch 
(now  nearly  filled  up)  to  the  sound  of  martial  music, 
and  the  attack  commenced  with  terrific  fury  on 
*  In  a  military  calendar  of  the  Order  for  the  year  1742, 
it  is  stated  that  there  were  2,132  knights  of  justice  at- 
tached to  the  Order,  and  283  chaplains  and  brothers  of 
arms.  The  knights  ignored  the  cardinal  principle  of 
Christianity,  for  they  possessed  at  this  time  2,500  slaves. 


either  side,  the  Turks  being  determined  to  revenge 
their  past  defeats,  and  the  knights  intent  only  on 
the  defence  of  their  honour,  which  was  dearer  to 
them  than  life :  the  batteries  at  Fort  St.  Angelo,  La 
Sangle,  and  the  Burgh  (I5orgo),  poured  forth  an 
incessant  fire  upon  the  besiegers,  and  the  fiery  hoops 
and  combustibles  thrown  from  the  walls  spread 
death  and  terror  around.  After  a  contest  of  six  hours' 
duration,  the  Turks  gave  way,  with  a  loss  of  2,000 
men,  while  seventeen  knights  were  killed  in  the 
breach,  and  300  Maltese  perished  or  were  disabled. 
La  Valette  instantly  threw  a  reinforcement  of  150 
volunteers  into  the  castle,  to  prevent  which,  in 
future,  the  Turks  cut  off'  all  communication  between 
the  Burgh  and  the  castle,  by  means  of  extensive 
intrenchments,  working  for  that  purpose  night  and 
day.  On  the  21st  June  another  desperate  attempt 
was  made  against  St.  Elmo  by  the  whole  Turkish 
army,  who  were  three  times  repulsed,  and  as  often 
with  sanguinary  imprecations  returned  to  the  charge; 
numbers  of  the  knights  perished,  and  the  fall  of 
night  alone  suspended  the  unequal  contest.  The 
heroic  defenders,  as  soon  as  night  closed,  sent  an 
expert  swimmer  across  the  port,  to  inform  the  grand- 
master of  their  deplorable  situation  ;  five  large  boats 
were  instantly  filled  with  auxiliaries,  anxious  to  join 
their  wounded  and  exhausted  companions;  but  all 
their  efforts  to  reach  the  castle  were  fruitless.  The 
beleaguered  knights,  seeing  all  relief  hopeless,  de- 
termined to  perish  in  defending  St.  Elmo :  they  took 
the  sacrament  during  the  night,  and  having  tenderly 
embraced  one  another,  returned  to  their  posts  to  meet 
the  fate  which  was  now  inevitable ;  those  whose 
wounds  prevented  their  walking  were  carried  in 
chairs  to  the  breaches,  and  with  swords  gra.sped  in 
their  feeble  hands,  felt  a  death-like  and  spasmodic 
energy  revive  their  expiring  strength.  At  day- 
break the  Turks  returned  to  the  assault,  shouting 
with  the  assurance  of  victory :  they  were  met  as 
before  with  invincible  courage ;  the  Maltese  vied 
with  the  knights  in  heroism,  and  those  who  were 
scarcely  able  to  stand  continued  still  to  fight.  After 
four  hours'  assault,  there  remained  but  sixty  men 
to  defend  the  breach  ;  L'Amraude,  the  commanding 
knight,  finding  the  Turks  on  the  point  of  forcing  it, 
called  to  his  aid  some  soldiers,  who,  till  that  mo- 
ment, had  been  placed  on  the  cavalier  before  the 
fort;  the  bashaw,  finding  the  breach  thus  reinforced, 
pretended  to  retreat,  but  it  was  only  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  cavalier;  the  besieged  took  advantage  of 
this  respite  to  bind  up  their  wounds,  in  order  to 
continue  the  combat  yet  a  little  longer,  which  the 
Turks  recommenced  at  eleven  o'clock  with  redoubled 
fury.  The  Janissaries  having  gained  the  top  of  the 
cavalier,  made  choice  of  those  they  wished  to  destroy; 
most  of  the  knights  were  thus  slain,  and  the  few 
remaining  soldiers  and  survivors  perished  in  the 
breach ;  the  terrible  contest  ceasing  only  when  not 
a  single  knight  or  Maltese  remained  alive.  The 
bashaw  entered  the  castle,  but  found  none  on  whom 
to  wreak  his  fury;  all  its  noble  defenders,  namely, 
300  knights  and  1,300  Maltese,  were  slain  ;  while  he 
himself  had  lost  8,000  of  the  flower  of  his  Janissa- 
ries. "  What  resistance,"  exclaimed  the  Turkish 
commander,  looking  towards  the  Burgh  and  St. 
Angelo,  "  may  we  expect  from  the  parent,  when  the 
child,  small  as  it  is,  has  cost  us  our  bravest  soldiers!" 
The  barbarous  conqueror  then  caused  the  breasts  of 
the  knights  to  be  cut  open,  and  their  hearts  torn 
out,  while  as  a  further  insult  to  the  Christians,  their 
bodies  were  placed  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  fastened 
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to  planks,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  the  tide 
might  carry  them  to  the  Burgh.  La  Valette  imitated 
the  ferocity  of  the  bashaw,  by  directing  the  Turicish 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death  ;  then  loading  the  can- 
non with  the  still  bleeding  heads,  he  fired  them  into 
the  enemy's  camp. 

Throughout  the  siege  of  Fort  St.  Elmo  the  grand- 
master never  ceased  importuning  the  viceroy  of 
Sicily  for  his  promised  supplies,  but  in  vain ;  yet, 
though  thus  apparently  abandoned,  the  knights  de- 
termined on  resistance  to  the  death,  and  neither 
gave  nor  received  quarter.  The  bashaw  sent  to  the 
Burgh  overtures  for  surrender,  but  La  Valette 
threatened  to  hang  the  envoy  should  he  dare  to  re- 
new the  proposal ;  and,  when  the  returning  Turkish 
emissary  was  conducted  through  the  Maltese  forces, 
the  different  fortifications  were  pointed  out,  with  the 
comment — "  On  these  ramparts  we  mean  to  surren- 
der to  the  bashaw,  and  we  reserve  the  deep  trenches 
to  bury  therein  him  and  his  Janissaries." 

The  Turks  immediately  raised  nine  batteries 
against  La  Sangle,  St.  Michael,  and  the  Burgh ; 
seventy  large  cannon  began  to  batter  in  breach,  and 
where  the  rock  was  too  hard  to  open  trenches,  walls 
of  stone  and-  sand  were  raised ;  the  main  effort  being 
directed  to  block  up  the  castle,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  external  communication  either  by  sea  or  land. 
Before,  however,  the  passage  by  land  was  entirely 
closed,  forty  knights,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
different  nations,  favoured  by  a  thick  fog,  landed  in 
the  Black  Stone  Creek,  and  safely  reached  the  Burgh. 
The  Turks  had  from  the  commencement  endeavoured 
to  reduce  La  Sangle  and  its  castle,  which  were  con- 
stantly fired  upon  from  a  battery  erected  on  Coradin 
heights,  that  commanded  both.  The  besieged  in  La 
Sangle  being  cut  off  from  all  communication,  except 
by  the  sea,  the  Turks  proposed  to  transport  boats  by 
land  from  Port  Marsa-Musceit  to  the  Grand  Port,  it 
being  impossible  for  them  to  pass  any  other  way 
except  under  the  batteries  of  Fort  St.  Angelo,  which 
would  have  immediately  sunk  them.  A  deserter 
from  the  Turks  revealed  this  daring  plot,  and  the 
besieged  took  new  precautions  to  defend  the  coast- 
line of  their  works.  Above  all  things  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Michael ;  a 
stockade  was  therefore  constructed  from  the  Coradin 
rock  to  the  end  of  the  island,  by  fixing  stakes  in  the 
sea,  fastened  together  by  iron  rings,  and  a  long 
chain. 

Where  the  water  was  too  deep,  or  the  bottom  of 
the  rock  too  hard  to  drive  in  the  stakes,  the  object 
was  attained  by  nailing  together  long  sail-yards  and 
masts  of  ships.  Other  stockades  were  made  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  coming  near  the  coast :  the  whole  of 
the  works  being  carried  on  by  night,  when  tlie 
Turkish  artillery  had  ceased  to  play  upon  the  bat- 
teries. At  the  end  of  nine  nights  the  bashaw  was 
astonished  to  see  such  efficient  defences  raised  to 
the  passage  of  his  boats  and  the  landing  of  the 
troops  :  he  sent,  therefore,  during  the  darkness,  some 
good  swimmers,  with  hatchets  in  their  girdles,  to 
cut  down  the  palisades.  The  noise  thus  made  warned 
the  garrison,  but  finding  the  shot  from  above  did 
not  reach  the  Turks,  some  Maltese  seamen  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  with  swords  between  their 
teeth, — swam  to  the  stockades,  and  repulsed  their 
assailants  with  considerable  loss.  The  Turks  next 
day  returned  to  the  charge,  and  fastened  cables  and 
ropes  to  the  palisades,  which  were  almost  instantly 
cut  across  by  the  Maltese  swimmers.  These  singular 
contests  were  then  laid  aside,  and  the  whole  power 


of  the  Turkish  batteries  directed  towards  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  advanced  works  of  the  Rurgh  and 
Port  St.  Michael :  however,  when  this  had  been  ac- 
complished, the  bashaw  was  unwilling  to  attempt 
to  storm  until  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Haseen, 
the  viceroy  of  Algiers,  who  landed  with  a  strong 
body  of  well-trained  soldiers. 

The  Algerines  were  commanded  by  the  young  son 
of  Barbarossa,  who,  despising  the  castles,  entreated 
to  be  suffered  to  carry  them  at  once  sword  in  hand : 
the  permission  was  given, — a  destructive  fire  was 
opened  from  the  Turkish  batteries ;  their  slaves, 
iScc,  conveyed  a  number  of  galleys  across  Mount 
Sceberras  and  Marsa-Musceit  post,  and  these  when 
afloat,  were  manned  by  the  Algerines,  and  com- 
manded by  an  able  Greek  renegade  named  Can- 
delissa.  Two  thousand  picked  Turkish  soldiers 
joined  the  Algerine  storming  party,  which  advanced, 
preceded  by  Mohammedan  priests  with  the  Koran 
in  their  hands,  imprecating  the  curses  of  heaven  on 
the  Christians,  and  promising  eternal  rewards  to  all 
who  should  fall  in  the  praiseworthy  occupation  of 
accomplishing  their  destruction.  The  object  of  the 
Algerines  was  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  stockades: 
for  this  purpose  they  brought  planks,  which,  how- 
ever, proved  too  short  to  reach  the  shore.  The 
Maltese  batteries  poured  destruction  on  the  boats 
of  their  antagonists,  one  volley  alone  killing  400 
Turks.  Again  and  again  the  Moslems,  urged  by 
religious  fanaticism,  returned  to  the  attack ;  the 
Algerines  at  length  reached  the  shore,  where  they 
met  death  in  various  forms,  until  Candelissa,  thei^- 
general,  seeing  them  stagger  and  inclined  to  retreat, 
ordered  the  boats  to  a  distance,  that  flight  might  be 
impossible.  Despair  came  to  the  aid  of  fanaticism  ; 
the  intrenchments  were  approached  with  escalading 
ladders,  and  after  a  sanguinary  contest  of  five  hours, 
the  Algerines  reached  the  top  of  the  intrenchment, 
and  planted  thereon  seven  standards.  The  knights, 
though  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  no  sooner 
perceived  the  banners  of  Islam  floating  on  their 
batteries,  than  they  returned  to  the  contest  with 
renewed  energy,  and  being  aided  by  a  body  of  reso- 
lute pikemen,  which  the  grand-master  had  sent  to 
their  assistance,  charged  the  Algerines  and  Turks 
with  a  fury  which  nothing  could  withstand :  the 
standards  were  soon  gained  and  uprooted ;  their 
defenders  driven  sword  in  hand  from  the  tops  of 
the  rampart  over  the  parapets,  those  who  escaped 
from  the  pike  and  sabre  perishing  in  the  fall.  Can- 
delissa, who  had  hitherto  fought  bravely,  gave  up 
all  for  lost,  and  left  his  gallant  followers  to  maintain 
a  running  fight,  which  they  did  until  a  party  of  the 
garrison,  incensed  at  their  resistance,  rushed  out  of 
a  casement,  and  put  to  death  all  who  were  unable  to 
reach  the  boats,  where,  indeed,  death  awaited  them 
from  the  batteries  above. 

In  vain  the  discomfited  besiegers  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  their  oonnuerors;  they  received 
no  other  answer  limn  "  .V.  FJmo!"  and  out  of  4,000 
chosen  troops,  MMicrly  ."I'Ki  remained,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  wi  ir  (lis|i(  ralely  wounded.  During 
this  attack  the  Order  lost  1(»0  knights  and  secular 
gentlemen ;  among  the  former  was  the  son  of  the 
viceroy  of  Sicily.  Carnage  no  less  dreadful  than 
that  above  narrated  took  place  at  another  assault 
made  on  the  breaches  caused  by  the  Turkish  artil- 
lery on  the  side  next  Burmola  and  the  castle  of  St. 
Michael ;  and  there  also  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 
The  bashaw,  regardless  of  what  amount  of  life  he 
sacrificed,  so  that  Malta  were  reduced,  resolved  to 
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harass  the  knights  b)'  constantly  renewed  attacks. 
When  the  contest  had  lasted  five  hours,  the  Alge- 
rines  were  re])laced  Ijy  some  Janissaries,  recently 
sent  by  the  Grand  Seignior  for  the  express  purpose 
of  destroying  the  "  Hospitallers  of  St.  John."  With 
these  fresh  troops  the  jaded  and  almost  exhausted 
knights  were  compelled  to  renew  the  fearful  struggle  ; 
but  the  chosen  Janissaries  were  repelled,  though  at 
the  cost  of  forty  knights  and  200  soldiers.  Such 
repeated  losses  must,  it  was  considered,  eventually 
extirpate  the  knights.  A  sort  of  raised  bridge  was 
constructed  for  the  besiegers  to  renew  the  assault ; 
twice  during  the  night  the  besieged  vainly  attempted 
to  burn  it,  and  a  similar  effort  by  day  cost  the  lives 
of  La  Valette's  nephew,  and  several  other  brave 
j  men ;  however,  a  well-directed  cannonade  at  last 
accomplished  the  destruction  of  this  singular  piece 
of  mechanism.  The  bashaw,  fearing  the  Grand 
Seignior  might  attribute  these  continued  failures  to 
some  fault  in  his  proceedings,  called  an  extraordi- 
nary council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that 
he  (Mustapha),  in  conjunction  with  the  viceroy 
of  Algiers,  should  continue  to  storm  La  Sangle — 
that  Admiral  Pilai  should  besiege  the  Grand  Burgh 
and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  that  Candelissa 
should  remain  at  sea  with  eighty  galleys  to  prevent 
any  relief  from  without.  In  ])ursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, the  Turkish  artillery  kept  up  a  constant  fire 
according  to  the  posts  allotted  them  ;  and  on  the 
2nd  August  the  bashaw  attempted  to  storm  Fort  St. 
Michael :  the  contest  lasted  six  hours,  but  after  five 
different  attacks,  the  Turks  were  repulsed.  After 
an  interval  of  five  days,  another  assault  took  place, 
which  lasted  four  hours.  On  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, by  way  of  deceiving  the  besiegers,  a  feint  was 
made  to  attack  the  Castile  bastion :  the  Janissaries 
then  advanced  to  the  real  assault,  mounting  the 
intrenchments  over  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of 
their  comrades ;  the  Christian  women,  and  even 
their  children  joined  in  the  defence :  some  were 
employed  in  conveying  refreshments  to  their  hus- 
bands, fathers,  and  relatives  ;  others  carried  stones 
and  earth  to  rejiair  the  br-eaches ;  and  many  boldly 
mixed  among  the  combatants,  throwing  fireworks, 
melted  pitch,  and  boiling  water  and  oil  into  the 
middle  of  the  Turks,  who  destroyed  many  of  these 
heroic  females. 

The  bashaw,  sabre  in  hand,  headed  his  troops :  he 
even  slew,  with  his  own  hand,  two  Janissaries,  who, 
pressed  by  the  knights,  had  thrown  themselves  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  breach  ;  but  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  grand-master  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  the  fort,  Mustapha  sounded  a  retreat,  in 
consequence  of  the  governor  of  the  old  city  having 
made  a  sally,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  Turkish 
hospital,  which  he  pillaged  and  burnt.  Those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  fled  to  Mustapha, 
declaring  that  their  enemies  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  a  body  of  Sicilian  troops,  who  they  alleged 
had  just  landed  ;  the  bashaw,  therefore,  fearing  the 
effect  of  a  panic  among  his  men,  drew  off  from  the 
attack  to  meet  the  imaginary  enemy. 

Throughout  the  month  of  August  the  Turks  con- 
tinued almost  daily  these  terrific  attacks ;  and  nothing 
but  the  testimony  of  contemporary  historians  could 
persuade  posterity  that  such  a  handful  as  the 
Christians  were  now  reduced  to,  could  have  with- 
stood the  furious  assaults  of  thousands.  Simul- 
taneous attacks  were  made  by  the  bashaw  and 
admiral ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  (20th 
August),  Mustapha  advanced  at  the  head  of  80,000 


men,  the  greater  number  armed  with  ball-proof 
morions,  which  reached  as  low  as  the  shoulders ; 
these,  however,  were  thrown  aside  by  the  wearers, 
and  the  usual  repulse  followed.  Extensive  mining 
operations  were  undertaken  with  the  intention  of 
blowing  up  the  whole  of  the  fortress ;  but  while 
making  preparations  for  a  final  storm,  the  viceroy 
of  Sicily  arrived  on  the  island  with  reinforcements, 
and  the  Turks  after  one  battle,  precipitately  raised 
the  siege  and  fled  to  their  ships,  leaving  25,000  of 
their  bravest  troops  among  the  dead.  Thus  ended 
the  siege  of  Malta,  in  which  260  knights,  with  more 
than  7,000  soldiers,  sealed  with  their  blood  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Theintelligenceof  the  raising  of  the  siege  spread  joy 
throughout  every  Christian  community.  Festivities 
took  place  in  Sicily,  Italy,  Spain,  &c.,  and  numerous 
presents  and  congratulations  were  showered  on  La 
Valette  and  his  brave  band.  It  became,  however,  a 
serious  question  whether  the  knights  should  abandon 
Malta :  they  and  their  followers  were  now  reduced 
to  scarce  600  men,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were 
wounded;  yet  La  Valette  declared,  sooner  than  seek 
safety  in  flight,  he  would  bury  himself  in  the  ruin 
which  Solyman,  with  a  new  and  formidable  fleet, 
was  threatening  to  accomplish.  By  a  daring  plan, 
however,  which  has  never  been  fully  explained,  the 
arsenal  at  Constantinople  was  burned,  together  with 
a  great  number  of  vessels,  destined  for  Malta;  and 
thus  the  knights  received  a  respite  which  enabled 
them  to  commence  the  reconstruction  of  their  for- 
tifications.* 

It  was  at  this  period  tliat  the  city  of  La 
Valetta  was  built,  with  the  aid  of  the  princes 
of  Europe:  the  Pope  promised  15,000  crowns; 
the  King  of  France,  140,000  French  livres ; 
Philip  II.  granted  90,000  French  livres;  the  1 
King  of  Portugal,  30,000  crusadoes;  and  j 
most  of  the  distant  knight  commaBders  con- 
tributed property,  and  stripped  themselves 
of  their  valuables,  which  they  generously 
forwarded  to  La  Valette,  who  founded  a 
well-planned  capital,  28th  March,  1566. 

At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  the 
Tiu-ks  lost  30,000  men ;  5,000  officers  and 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners,  with  140  gal- 
leys, independent  of  those  sunk  or  burnt : 
the  Maltese,  as  usual,  behaved  with  distin- 
guished gallantry. 

Under  the  sway  of  Vignacourt,  in  1601, 
the  Order  took  part  with  the  defendants, 
during  the  attacks  upon  Patras,  Lepanto, 
Mahometa  (on  the  coast  of  Africa),  the  is- 
land of  Largo,  Fort  de  Laiazzo,  Corinth,  &c. 
Repeated  successes  in  these  quarters  induced 
the  Turks  again  to  nieuace  Malta,  but  after 
landing  5,000  men,  they  were  compelled  to 
make  a  precipitate  retreat. 

In  1603  the  Hospitallers  resolutely  with- 
stood an  infringement  of  their  rides.  Charles 
de  Brie,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  Duke 

*  For  details  of  this  celebrated  siege,  and  othc-  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  gallant  defenders,  see 
Boisegelin's  History  of  the  Kniyhts  of  St.  John. 
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of  Lon-aine,  desired  to  become  n  knight  of 
the  German  order ;  but  though  the  emperor 
j  himself  endeavoured  to  compel  his  admit- 
tance, it  was  successfully  resisted.  In  1616, 
Vignacourt,  among  other  useful  works — such 
as  the  fortifying  of  St.  Paul's  Cove,  the 
ports  of  ]\Iarsa-Sirocco,  j\Iarsa-Scala,  and 
the  island  of  Comino, — caused  the  aqueduct 
to  be  erected  which  supplies  La  Valetta 
with  water.* 

In  1630,  a  grand  chapter  was  held,  and 
new  ordinances  framed  :  not  the  least  re- 
markable or  praiseworthy  of  these,  was  that 
which  decreed  the  severest  punishment 
against  any  of  the  knights  who  should  en- 
gage in  duelling.  In  1669  the  Maltese,  ap- 
prehending that  peace  being  now  con- 
cluded between  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  the 
latter  would  essay  to  revenge  on  INIalta  the 
injury  inflicted  during  the  late  war,  caused 
the  Cotoner  fortifications  to  be  erected, 
new  works  added  to  La  Floriana,  Fort 
Ricasoli  to  be  erected,  St.  Elmo  almost  en- 
tirely rebuilt,  and  St.  Angclo  improved. 
A  more  terrible  and  irresistible  foe,  the 
plague,  visited  Malta,  and  committed  great 
ravages.  A  lazai'ctto  was  built  at  Port 
Marsa-Musceit. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  being  at  this 
period  at  war  with  Tripoli,  the  knights,  de- 
spite the  sequestration  of  their  property  in 
England  and  Ireland  by  Henry  VII.,  opened 
their  ports  and  arsenals  to  the  English  navy, 
and  furnished  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ammunition  for  the  crew  and  ordnance. 
Charles  courteously  acknowledged  this 
generous  conduct  by  the  following  letter  to 
the  grand-master: — 

"  Carolus  11.  Dei  Gratia  Magnse  Bntanniie,  Francite, 
et  Iberniffi,  lies,  Fidei  Defensor,  Eminentissinio 
Principi  Domino  Nicolao  Cotoner,  Magno  Ordinis 
Melitensis  Magistro,  Consanguineo  et  Amico 
nostro  Charissimo,  salutem. 

"  Eminentissime  Princeps,  Consanguinee  et 
Amice  noster  Chi 


"  Non  solum  per  litteras  Joannis  Narbrourgh 
Equitis  aurati,  quem  classibus  nostris  in  niari  Medi- 
terraneo  admirabili  jure  ac  potestate  prafecimus,  sed 
aliunde  quoque  intelleximus,  quam  benigne  Emi- 
nentia  Vcstra,  vestroque  jussu  et  exemplo  totus 
Sacer  Ordo  Melitensis  ilium,  aliosque  navium 
nostrarum  bellicarum  rectores  fractaverit,  ita  ut 
domi  et  in  armamentariis  nostris  melius  quam  in 
portu  vestro  Melitensi  baberi  non  possent.  Magnse 
quidem  hoc  est  amicitia;  indicium,  eoque  majoris, 
quod  regna  et  maria  nostra  ab  usitata  Sacri  Ordinis 
Melitensis  navigatione  tani  longe  distent,  ut  Emi- 
nentitE  Vestrtc  humanitati  in  line  parte  respondcndi, 

•  According  to  Maltese  measurement,  the  aqueduct 
was  7,478  cannes  in  length  :  a  canne  =  8  palmes;  a 
palme  =  9  inches. 


rarissimae  nobis  occasiones  expectandoe  sint.  Alius 
igitur  modus  exquirendus  est,  quo  gratitudinem 
nostram  et  affectum  erga  Eminentiam  vestram 
sua?que  sacroe  Militia,'  socios  pro  merito  notificemus. 
Quod  ut  facianius,  onines  opportunitates  quan- 
documqup  obvenerint,  libentissime  aniplectemur, 
studiosissime  prosequemur.  Eminentiam  interim 
vestram  totumque  Ordinem  Melitensem  Dei  optimi 
maxinii  tutels  ex  animo  commendamus.  Dabantur 
in  Palatio  nostro  Whitehalli,  die  26  Januarli,  1676." 

In  May,  1698,  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  sagacious  policy,  sent  a  grand 
embassjf  to  Malta,  under  Kercmetz,  osten- 
sibly to  pay  his  respects  to  the  famous  heroes 
of  the  church  militant,  but  in  reality  to  ob- 
tain their  aid  against  the  Turks. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
jNIalta  made  great  eflPorts  against  the  Bar- 
bary  and  Algerine  corsairs,  &c.,  and  the 
safety  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  bravery  and  skill 
of  the  seamen  of  the  knights'  galleys.  The 
inherent  evils  of  slavery  were  mauifested  in 
the  island  during  the  grand-mastership  of 
Emanuel  Pinto  de  Fonseca,  when  4,000 
African  slaves  conspired  to  murder  and 
poison  the  knights  ;  but  the  plot  was  happily 
arrested  on  the  eve  of  execution,  being  dis- 
covered by  means  of  a  drunken  brawl  be- 
tween a  negro,  a  Persian,  and  a  Jew. 

An  insurrection  occurred  in  1775,  with 
tlie  motive,  as  some  say,  to  obtain  sovereign 
power  for  the  pope:  according  to  others,  Ca- 
therine II.  of  Russia  was  intriguing  for  the 
possession  of  the  island.  Fort  St.  Elmo  was 
surprised  by  three  or  four  liundred  persons; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  convention  between 
the  Maltese  and  the  Order,  it  was  soon  recap- 
tured, and  tranquillity  restored.  To  guard 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  event, 
a  regiment,  consisting  of  natives  and  fo- 
reigners, officered  by  the  knights,  was  raised 
for  duty  in  the  city  of  Valetta  and  the  difter- 
ent  ports,  while  a  corps  of  1,200  men,  en- 
tirely Maltese,  was  organised  for  the  defence 
of  the  country  and  coasts.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  and 
Sicily,  in  1783,  the  "  Hospitallers"  displayed 
the  energetic  charity  of  their  valiant  an- 
cestors,— fitted  out  their  galleys  at  midnight, 
and  aflbrdcd  effectual  succour  to  the  perish- 
ing inhabitants  around  Messina  and  Reggie. 

The  French  revolution  inflicted  a  fatal 
blow  on  Malta.  The  republicans  looked  with 
wistful  eyes  on  the  neat  and  well-kept  farms 
and  estates  of  the  Order,  situated  in  various 
parts  of  France,  which  several  centuries  of 
good  management  had  greatly  improved;  and 
measures  were  taken  for  the  sequestration 
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of  tlieir  property.  In  the  first  National  As- 
sembly the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
was  treated  as  a  foreign  po^ver,  possessing 
property  in  France,  and  as  such,  liable  to  the 
taxes  imposed  throughout  the  country  :  the 
appearance  of  justice  was  thus  preserved. 
The  next  blow  was  a  decree  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  reference  to  equality,  de- 
claring that  every  Frenchman  who  was  a 
member  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  which 
required  proofs  of  nobility,  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a  French  citizen.  The  third 
act  was  the  mandate  of  the  I9th  September, 
1792,  which  determined  that  the  Order  of 
Malta  should  be  entirely  anmilled,  and  all 
its  property  annexed  to  the  demesnes  of 
France  !*  This  deci-ee  had  no  sooner  passed 
than  the  estates  were  seized,  the  houses  of 
the  commanders  ransacked  and  plundered, 
the  knights  huuted  down  like  wild  beasts, 
and  manj^  of  them  thrown  into  loathsome 
dungeons,  in  cruel  mockery  termed  places  of 
"public  safety,"  where  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner remained  suspended  over  their  heads. 
Nevertheless,  the  knights  remained  neutral 
during  the  revolutionary  wars  in  which  the 
French  nation  was  engaged.  A  temporary 
aid  was  afforded  by  the  restoration  of  their 
property  in  Poland  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  who  became  protector  of  the  Order ; 
but  the  sequestration  of  their  property  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  was  a  final  blow  to  their 
strength  and  independence. 

At  the  congress  of  Rastadt,  the  French 
professed  the  most  pacific  intentions  towards 
Malta,  but  secretly  essayed  its  forcible  occu- 
pation :  intriguing  emissaries  proceeded  to 
the  island;  and  eflforts  were  made  to  sow 
dissension  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  Buonaparte,  knowing  the 
strength  of  the  place,  sent  Admiral  Brueys 
with  a  fleet  of  eighteen  sail  of  men-of-war 
thither,  preceded  by  a  60-guu  ship  and  a 
xebeck,  which  approached  Fort  St.  Elmo, 
pretending  a  leak,  and  requested  permission 
to  enter  and  repair  in  a  neutral  port  at 
amity  with  the  republic.  The  request  was 
unsuspectingly  granted,  and  the  ship  re- 
mained eiglit  days,  apparently  refitting,  but 
really  reconnoitring  and  sounding  in  boats 
the  harbour  and  coasts  around.  The  admiral 
having  ascertained  that  the  forts  were  well 

*  Probably  this  confiscation  was  accelerated  from 
the  Order  having  listened  to  the  application  of 
Louis  XVI.  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  having  sent 
that  monarch,  previous  to  his  flight  to  Varennes, 
bills  for  600,000  French  livres. 

t  Pretended    Greek    galleys,     with    experienced 
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manned  and  provided  with  artillery',  thouglit 
it  prudent  to  depart;  previously,'  liowcver, 
thanlcing  the  grand-master  for  his  friendly 
conduct,  and  assuring  him  of  the  pacific  in- 
tentions of  the  French  government :  the 
minister  of  marine  at  Paris  also  returned 
official  thanks  on  the  occasion;  but  within  a 
very  kv/  months  the  Directory  shamelessly 
declared  that  Malta  had  been  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  France  ever  since  the  year 
1792.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June, 
the  first  division  of  the  French  fleet  appeared 
oft"  Malta  :  the  knights  prepared  for  defence ; 
the  French  expressed  their  surjjrise  that  any 
alarm  should  be  felt ;  while  at  the  same  time 
secret  emissariesf  were  spreading  the  ele- 
ments of  disaffection  and  distrust  througlwut 
the  island.  On  the  9th  the  remainder  of  the 
grand  army  and  fleet  destined  for  Egypt, 
appeared  under  Buonaparte,  who  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  grand-master  (Hompescli) 
to  demand  the  free  entry  of  all  the  ports  for 
the  whole  of  tlie  fleet  and  convoy  !  This  of 
course  would  have  been  a  virtual  surrender 
of  the  island,  and  was  at  once  refused.  The 
designs  of  Buonaparte  were  now  evident,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  defence,  but  the 
treachery  of  several  of  the  knights,  the  cou- 
sequent  tumults  and  dissension  among  the 
people,  together  with  the  indecision  and  in- 
capacity of  the  grand-master,  rendered  resist- 
ance hopeless ;  and  while  the  defenders  of  an 
impregnable  fortress  were  fighting  amongst 
themselves  and  slaying  each  other,  Buona- 
parte, by  a  mere  display  of  force,  became 
master  of  the  island.  The  following  were 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  every  condition 
of  which  was  almost  immediately  violated 
by  the  French. 

Article  1.  The  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  shall  give  up  the  city  and  forts  of 
Malta  to  the  French  army:  at  the  same  time  re- 
nouncing in  favour  of  the  French  republic,  all  right 
of  property  and  sovereignty  over  that  island,  together 
with  those  of  Gozo  and  Comino. 

2.  The  French  republic  shall  employ  all  its  credit 
at  the  congi-ess  of  Kastadt,  to  procure  a  principality 
for  the  grand-master  for  life,  equivalent  to  the  one 
he  gives  up;  and  the  said  republic  engages  to  pay 
liim  in  the  meantime  an  annual  pension  of  300,000 
French  livres,  besides  two  annats  of  the  pension,  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  his  personals.  He  shall 
also  be  treated  with  the  usual  military  honours 
during  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Malta. 

3.  The  French  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John 

French  soldiers  on  board,  disguised  as  sailors,  were 
sent  into  the  harbour  as  if  laden  with  grain,  but 
having  beneath  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  supply 
of  the  disafi'ected,  who  it  was  hoped  would  join  the 
French.  The  Maltese,  however,  though  dissatisfied 
with  the  knights,  declined  alliance  with  their  enemies. 
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of  Jerusalem,  actually  resident  in  Malta,  if  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  the  commander-in-chief,  shall  he 
permitted  to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  their 
residence  in  Malta  shall  be  considered  in  the  same 
light  as  if  they  inhabited  France.  The  French 
republic  will  likewise  use  its  influence  with  the 
Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  and  Helvetian  repub- 
lics, that  this  third  article  may  remain  in  force  for 
the  knights  of  those  several  nations. 

4.  The  French  republic  shall  make  over  an  annual 
pension  of  700  French  livres  to  each  knight  now- 
resident  in  Malta  for  life,  and  1,000  livres  to  those 
whose  ages  exceed  sixty  years.  It  shall  also  endea- 
vour to  induce  the  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  and 
Helvetian  republics  to  grant  the  same  pension  to 
the  knights  of  their  respective  countries. 

5.  The  French  republic  shall  employ  its  credit 
with  the  different  powers,  that  the  knights  of  each 
nation  may  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  right  over 
th.e  property  of  the  Order  of  Jlalta,  situated  in  their 
dominions. 

6.  The  knights  shall  not  be  deprived  of  their 
private  property  either  in  Malta  or  in  Gozo. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Gozo  shall  be  allowed,  the  same  as  before,  the  free 
exercise  of  the  catholic,  apostolical,  and  Roman 
religion :  their  privileges  and  property  shall  likewise 
remain  inviolate,  and  they  shall  not  be  subject  to 
any  extraordinary  taxes. 

8.  All  civil  acts  passed  during  the  government  of 
the  Order,  shall  still  remain  valid. 

The  forces  belonging  to  the  Order  before 
the  capitulation,  consisted  of  200  French 
knights,  ninety  Italian,  twenty-five  Spanish, 
eight  Portuguese,  four  German,  and  five 
Anglo-Bavarian:  total,  332, — of  whom  fifty 
were  disabled  by  age  and  infirmities.  Tiie 
Maltese  regiment,  700  men ;  the  gi'and- 
master's  guards,  200 ;  battalion  belonging 
to  the  men-of-war,  400;  ditto  of  galleys, 
300 ;  old  gunners,  100 ;  militia  embodied 
as  chasseurs,  1,200;  sailors  belonging  to 
the  men-of-war  who  acted  as  gunners,  1,200  : 
militia,  3,000:  total,  7,100.  The  militia 
might  be  increased  to  10,000 — all  Maltese 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Against  this  force 
Buonaparte  might  well  have  been  aston- 
ished that  his  triumph  had  been  so  blood- 
less, the  greatest  quantity  shed  being  that 
of  the  knights  who  perished  during  a  mas- 
sacre by  tlie  Maltese,  which  I  am  informed* 
was  cau.sed  by  the  discovery  of  the  treachery 
practised  by  certain  of  the  knights  in  de- 
livering over  the  place  to  the  French, — by 
causing  the  cartridges  distributed  to  the 
soldiery  to  be  filled  with  charcoal,  slightly 
topped  with  gunpowder;  in  support  of  which, 
it  is  added  that  tliey  openly  used  tricoloured 
cockades,  ilags,  &c.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
bravery  of  the  knights  had  become  at  this 
period  nearly  extinct ;  that  they  had  grown 
sensual  and  indolent,  and  that  they  retained 
*  By  N.  Mitrovitch,  a  Maltese  gentleman. 


little  of  their  original  character  beyond  the 
name    and   certain  ceremonials — the  husk,  j 
not  the  kernel,  of  a  time-honoured  institu- 
tion. 

The  disciples  of  liberty  and  equality  were 
no  sooner  in  possession  of  Malta,  than  they 
commenced  destroying  everything  which 
bore  any  stamp  of  nobility;  beautiful  statues 
and  paintings,  which  had  escaped  the  ravaging 
hand  of  centuries,  were  mercilessly  broken 
and  burnt,  because  they  recorded  the  chival- 
rous deeds  of  an  "  ancienne  noblesse."  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  conquerors  of  Malta, 
and  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  capitulation, 
was  an  order  for  all  the  knights  to  quit  the 
island  in  three  days.  On  the  second  day, 
Buonaparte  sent  a  geiteral  press-gang  into 
every  port  of  the  island,  and  all  the  sailors, 
the  grand-master's  guards,  and  the  enrolled 
soldiery,  &c.,  were  compelled  to  go  on  board 
the  French  fleet,  leaving  their  families  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution.  The  third  step 
was  the  seizure  of  such  private  property 
belonging  to  the  grand-master  and  knights, 
as  might  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  municipal 
government,  or  enrich  the  new  authorities. 

Buonaparte  quitted  Malta  on  the  19th 
June,  1798,  leaving  a  garrison  of  4,000 
men  in  the  island,  under  General  Vaubois, 
and  carrying  away  with  him  whatever  or- 
naments in  gold  or  silver  could  readily 
be  obtained  from  the  public  edifices  and 
churches. 

When  the  Maltese  learned  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  total  destruction  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Aboukir,  a  hope  of  destroying  the 
invaders  (now  strengthened  to  6,000  by  the 
remnaut  that  escaped  from  Egypt)  arose, 
and  five  days  after  an  insurrection  broke 
out.  On  the  2nd  September,  1798,  some 
French  officers  were  dispatched  to  Citt;l 
Vecchia  (the  old  capital  of  the  island  before 
Valetta  was  built,  and  distant  from  it  about 
seven  miles),  and  while  they  were  employed 
in  removing  certain  articles  from  one  of  the 
churches,  the  people  assembled,  fell  upon 
them,  put  to  death  the  commander,  and  the 
whole  detachment  afterwards  met  the  same 
fate.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
rising;  and  such  was  the  resolution  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that  almost  un- 
aided by  arms  or  ammunition,  they  obliged 
the  French  troops  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  Valetta.  The  principal  leaders  of  the 
]\Ialtcse  were  the  Canon  Caruana  (sub- 
sequently Bishop  of  Malta),  Signor  Viuceuzo 
Borg,   of    Bircarcara,   aud    Signor   Vitale. 
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The  garrison  of  Valetta  consisted  of  between 
four  and  five  thousand  regular  troops,  he- 
sides  tlie  crews  of  two  frigates  and  a 
line-of-battle  sliip ;  in  all  amounting  to 
above  six  thousand  men.  The  French  made 
several  sorties,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Maltese,  who  kept  them  closely  blockaded. 
On  the  18th  September  the  Portuguese 
fleet,  under  the  Marquis  di  Rizza,  ap- 
peared off  the  island,  and  the  Maltese 
chiefs  having  immediately  concerted  with 
the  admiral,  he  supplied  them  with  a 
few  muskets  and  some  ammunition.  On 
the  24th  September,  a  part  of  tiie  English 
fleet,  returning  from  Egypt  under  Sir 
James  Saumarez,  appeared  ofl^  Malta  ; 
as  did  also  Lord  Nelson,  on  the  21th 
of  October.  The  English  furnished  the 
Maltese  inhabitants  with  1,500  muskets 
and  some  ammunition,  and  left  with  them 
Sir  Alexander  Ball,  who  was  chosen  by  the 
people  as  president  of  the  National  Council, 
to  which  they  then  gave  the  name  of  Con- 
gress. For  the  long  period  of  sixteen 
months,  the  Maltese  continued  to  blockade 
Valetta,  without  any  support  from  foreign 
auxiliaries,  inflicting  loss  and  disgrace 
whenever  the  French  troops  attempted  to 
make  a  sortie  from  the  walls ;  and  General 
Vaubois  truly  remarked,  that  "  no  trace  of 
the  former  docile  character  of  the  islanders 
remained  ;  they  combated  like  enraged 
lions."  In  December,  1799,  a  small  body 
of  British  troops  (1,300),  under  General 
Graham,  afterwards  Lord  Lynedoch,  and 
two  Neapolitan  battalions  (900),  arrived  to 
the  rescue. 

The  blockade  continued  until  the  4th 
September,  1800,  when  the  French  being 
quite  exhausted,*  surrendered  to  General 
Pigot,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  siege. t 

On  the  departure  of  the  French,  the 
British  provisionally  occupied  Valetta,  and 
*  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  such  extremity 
during  a  strict  blockade,  exceeding  two  years,  that 
the  horses  and  mules  were  killed  for  the  use  of  the 
sick  in  the  hospitals.  Those  of  the  inhabitants  who 
had  interest  enough  in  the  medical  department  to 
obtain  for  invalid  members  of  their  families  a  small 
portion  of  liver,  or  other  viscus,  thought  themselves 
fortunate.  A  flight  of  quails  passing  over  Valetta, 
enabled  General  Vaubois,  with  the  aid  of  a  good 
cook,  to  furnish  the  commissioners  who  were  sent 
in  to  treat  for  the  surrender,  with  an  excellent 
dinner  of  two  courses,  of  what  they  supposed  to  be 
every  variety  of  meat.  After  the  capitulation  was 
completed,  some  surprise  was  expressed  at  the 
French  general's  table  being  supplied  with  such  a 
variety  of  excellent  dishes,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
believed  the  resources  of  the  garrison  were  reduced 


Sir  A.  Ball  administered  the  government  of 
Malta  as  civil  commissioner. 

By  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  proposed 
to  restore  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  but  only  on  condition  that 
the  ]\Ialtese  should  be  allowed  to  form  a 
language  of  the  Order  without  proofs  of  no- 
bility being  required,  together  with  other 
privileges  not  before  enjoyed. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Maltese,  who  sought  the  blessing  of 
free  institutions,  and  the  revival  of  their 
ancient  commercial  opulence,  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain:  indeed,  the  ad- 
visability of  perpetuating  the  ancient  insti- 
tution, under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  age,  was  more  than  doubtful. 

The  proposed  restoration  was  not  effected, 
though  Russia  was  very  desirous,  as  well  as 
France,  that  such  should  have  been  the  case  : 
indeed,  St.  Petersburg  had  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  knights  since  their  expulsion 
from  Malta.  Napoleon  made  the  non-resti- 
tution of  Malta  one  of  the  chief  causes  for 
breaking  the  treaty  of  Amiens  ;  but  no  sti- 
pulation of  the  kind  had  been  included  in 
the  terms  of  surrender.  The  island  became 
a  portion  of  the  British  empire,  not  merely  by 
conquest,  but  by  the  voice  of  the  Maltese 
themselves,  who,  by  their  bravery,  showed 
themselves  fully  entitled  to  vest  the  sove- 
reignty of  their  country  in  those  who  pos- 
sessed their  confidence,  and  were  capable  of 
aff'ording  them  efficieut  aid. 

Physical  Aspect.  —  Malta,  the  most 
southerly  island  in  Europe,^  is  in  the  paral- 
lel (Valetta  observatory)  of  35°  53'  N.,  and 
in  the  meridian  of  14°  30'  35"  E.  of  Green- 
wich. The  shape  is  an  irregular  oval,  and 
has  been  compared  by  some  to  a  fish — 
its  southern  surface  resembling  the  back, 
the  Bay  of  Marsa-Sirocco  the  mouth,  the 
various  indentations  on  the  north  aspect 
to  a  moderate  allowance  of  bread  only.  The  general 
then  confessed  that  they  were  chiefly  indebted  for 
such  good  fare  to  the  fortuitous  accident  of  some 
quails  being  taken  on  the  terraces  that  day,  which, 
with  some  tame  rabbits,  formed  the  only  animal 
food  on  the  table. 

t  Lord  Carysfort,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Elgin,  dated 
Berlin,  29th  November,  1800,  states,  that  the  French 
offered  Malta  to  Russia  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
capitulation.  The  refusal  of  England  to  give  up 
Malta  to  Russia,  was  the  main  cause  of  the  latter 
laying  an  embargo  on  English  vessels  in  1800.  The 
Muscovites  have  long  coveted  a  position  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

X  The  i.sland  was  formerly  placed  by  all  geographers 
in  Africa,  but  was  declared  to  be  in  Europe  by  a 
British  act  of  parliament. 
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the  ventral  fins,  and  the  deep  indentation 
of  the  Bay  of  ]\Ielleha,  with  a  corresponding 
configuration  at  the  back  of  the  island,  the 
tail ;  the  land  stretches  east  and  west,  and 
is  much  broken  by  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
sea  on  the  side  which  lies  parallel  with 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  while  that  which  faces 
the  African  coast  is  nearly  a  continuous 
curve. 

The  extreme  length  of  Malta  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Hennen  at  eighteen  to  twenty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south,  ten  to  twelve  miles ;  circumference, 
sixty  to  seventy ;  but  a  chart  of  the  islands 
under  the  British  Crown,  furnished  me 
from  the  Colonial  Office,  makes  the  extreme 
length  sixteen  and  three-quarter  miles,  ex- 
treme breadth  nine,  and  the  area  ninety- 
five  square  miles.  The  same  document  gives 
Gozo  (the  island  adjacent  to  and  dependent 
on  Malta)  .nine  and  three-quarter  miles  in 
extreme  length,  five  and  one-third  in  breadth, 
with  an  area  of  twenty-seven  square  miles. 
Malta  is  distant  from  Cape  Passaro,  the 
nearest  point  of  Sicily,*  fifty-six  miles,  and 
from  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the 
African  continent,  nearly  two  hundred  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  inland  of 
Caudia ;  on  the  west  by  the  islets  of  Pan- 
teileria,  Linosa,  and  Larapedusa ;  on  the 
north  by  Sicily,  and  on  the  south  by  Tripoli. 
The  sea  dividing  Malta  from  Sicily  is  only 
eighty  fatlioms  deep  in  the  middle  or 
deepest  part ;  very  shallow  in  other  places, 
with  a  sandy  bottom  :  it  is  called  the  Canal 
of  Malta,  and  is  generally  rough,  with  strong 
currents  setting  through  it  on  the  N.W. 
side  towards  the  E.S.E.,  and  ou  the  E.S.E. 
side  towards  the  E.  Gozo  Isle,  originally 
known  under  the  name  of  "  Gaulos"  by  the 
Greeks,  "  Gaiilum"  by  the  Romans,  and 
by  corruption  in  the  Arabic  language, 
"  Gaudcse,"  which  in  process  of  time  was 
Italianised  into  Gozo  (pronounced  Godso), 
is  situate  about  three  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Malta.  In  the  channel  lies  the  small 
islet  of  Comino,  formerly  called  "  Hephos- 
tia,"  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about  five 
miles  in  circumference,  with  a  still  smaller 

•  The  following,  according  to  Captain  Smyth,  are 
the  bearings  and  distances  between  several  points  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sicily  and  Malta : — From  Cape 
Passaro  to  Valetta,  south  33°  14'  west,  5G  miles ; 
Alicata  to  ditto,  21°  55'  east,  75.1  miles;  Terra 
Nova  to  ditto,  10°  40',  70  miles;  Girgenti  to  ditto, 
30°  03',  90  miles;  Sciacca  to  ditto,  35°  51',  118 
miles;  Cape  Granitola  to  ditto,  42°  32',  136  miles; 
Maretimo  to  ditto,  42°  45',  173  miles. 

■f-  The  following  are  the  measurements  of  some  of 


islet  or  rock  called  Comineito,  off  its  north- 
west extremity.  ]\Ialta,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, is  low,  the  highest  land  being  but  1,200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ui\- 
discernible  by  the  mariner  until  within 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  of  the  shore.  The 
surface  is  much  diversified  with  hill  and  dale  ; 
and  the  natural  industry  of  the  Maltese  has 
converted  an  apparently  barren  rock  into  a 
picturesque  country.  As  a  general  feature, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  island  is  fur- 
rowed with  valleys  running  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
becoming  longer  and  deeper  as  they  extend 
from  the  eastern  and  western  extremity. 
One,  termed  IMelleha,  nearly  divides  Malta 
into  two  parts;  the  most  fertile,  however,  is 
the  vale,  which  forms  at  its  lowest  extremity 
the  port  of  Valetta. 

A  small  range  of  hills  and  craggy  rocks, 
called  tlie  Ben  Jemma  Hills,  bearing  a 
north-west  direction  from  Valetta,  stretch 
across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  island,  and 
from  these  different  spurs  branch  off,  giving 
variety  to  the  landscape.  The  southern  shore 
consists  of  high  or  shelving  rocks,  destitute 
of  any  creeks  or  ports  where  a  landing  could 
be  effected.  To  the  east  there  is  the  port 
of  Marsa  (which  Arabic  word  signifies  port 
or  harbour)  Scala,  and  towards  the  south- 
west that  of  Marsa-Sirocco,  capable  of  con- 
taining a  great  number  of  vessels.  On  the 
west  there  are  two  bays,  called  Antifaga  and 
Magiarro. 

Tlie  port  of  St.  Paul  is  on  the  coast  op- 
posite Sicily,  and  is  so  called  from  a  tradition 
that  the  vessel  in  which  the  great  apostle 
was  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  was  driven  in 
thither  by  a  storm.  St.  George's  Port,  to- 
wards the  north,  is  not  far  distant  from  that 
of  St.  Paul :  St.  Julian's  Bay  is  on  the 
same  shore. 

Directly  facing  Cape  Passaro  are  the  two 
largest  havens ;  that  to  the  left  termed 
Marsa-Mnsccit,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a 
small  island  where  quarantine  is  performed; 
the  other,  situate  to  the  east,  is  called  the 
Great  Harbour.t  These  two  are  separated 
by  a  tongue  of  land,  ou  which  the  city  of 

the  principal  points  between  Valetta  and  the  Grand 
and  Quarantine  harboms.  The  mouth  of  the  great 
harbour  between  Ki(:is,ili  ;iii(l  St.  Klmo,  from  shore 
to  shore,  435  yuiils ;  lutwciii  Kort  St.  Angelo  and 
the  Marina  of  \:ili-(la,  Irniii  St.  Angelo  Point  to 
the  shore  below  the  statue  of  Neptune,  350  yards; 
between  Isola  Point  and  the  custom-house,  360 
yards ;  between  Corradino  Point  and  the  Marina, 
from  the  ordnance  store  to  the  guard-house,  442 
yards ;  between  the  church  of  the  Capuchin  convent 
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letta  is  effectually  protected  on  tlie  soutli- 
v/ard  or  land  side,  where  tlie  neck  of  the 
peninsula  joins  the  main,  by  the  fortifications 
before  mentioned  as  Lu  Floriana — a  line  of 
works  extending  from  the  Great  Port  to  that 
of  Marsa-Musceit,  and  in  advance  of  which, 
on  the  side  near  the  Great  Port,  there  is  a 
crowned  hornwork,  with  a  covered  way. 
The  Floriana  includes  five  successive  lines, 
any  one  of  which,  well  manned,  would  suffice 
for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  defence.  The 
ditches  in  some  instances  are  ninety  feet 
deep,  and  excavated  in  the  solid  rock ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  ramparts  having  been  in 
like  manner  formed  by  hewing  the  rocks  into 
the  required  shapes.  Thus  Valetta  is  pro- 
tected on  three  sides  by  the  waters  of  the  har- 
bour, which  no  hostile  fleet  can  enter,  as  the 
batteries  of  St.  Angelo  rise  in  four  tiers  of 
very  heavy  metal,  a  single  discharge  from 
which  would  sink  the  largest  vessel.*  The 
entrance  to  the  poi-t  is  still  further  secured 
by  an  enormous  series  of  chains,  capable  of 
resisting  the  shock  of  any  force  that  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

These  extraordinary  works  were  the  fruits 
of  continued  and  unremitting  exertions 
during  upwards  of  two  centuries,  as  shown 
by  the  following  dates  : — 

1551.  Vittoriosa  fortified.     Fort  St.  Ehno  built. 

1554.  Isola  fortified.  New  works  added  to  Vit- 
toriosa.    New  works  added  to  P'ort  St.  Elmo. 

1556.  La  Valetta  commenced. 

1571.  La  Valetta  finished. 

1636.  Floriana  works  commenced. 

1657.  Towns  built  along  the  coast. 

1670.  New  works  added  to  Floriana.  Cotoner 
lines  commenced.     Fort  Ricasoli  commenced. 

16S6.  Fort  St.  Elmo  rebuilt.  The  castle  of  St. 
Angelo  considerably  strengthened. 

1722.  Fort  Manoel  commenced. 

1749.  Fort  Chambray  (in  Gozo)  commenced. 

1796.  Fort  Tigne  commenced. 

The  old  city  stands  upon  a  height  which 
overlooks  the  whole  country  as  far  as  La 
Valetta;  it  has  a  front,  with  a  ditch  and 
covered  way.  Above  the  top  of  the  hills 
which  cross  the  island  and  separate  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  parts  of  Malta  from 
the  remainder,  a  wall  five  feet  thick  was 
erected  by  the  knights  as  a  retreat  for  the 
troops  to  fall  back  on  if  unable  to  prevent 
the  landing  of  an  enemy.  Forts  and  bat- 
teries were  also  constructed  at  ports  St.  Paul 

in  almost  every  part  of  it  between  the  mouth  and 
Corradino  Point ;  from  that  part  it  gets  shallow, 
until  at  the  causeway  at  the  Marsa  the  depth  does 
not  exceed  two  feet  from  the  surface  to  the  soft  mud. 
*  The  entrance  to  the  smooth  but  strongly  de- 
fended harbour  of  Valetta  is  very  picturesque. 


Valetta  is  built,  the  extreme  point  having 
on  it  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  which  defends 
the  entrance  of  both  ports.  Projecting  into 
the  Great  Harbour  are  two  parallel  points 
of  laud,  shaped  somewhat  like  two  fingers  : 
on  one  is  built  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
nearest  the  entrance  of  the  port,  with  the 
Burgh  (//  Borgo)  to  the  eastward;  on  the 
other  equally  small  peninsula  is  the  fortress 
of  La  Sangle,  which  divides  the  Galley  Port 
from  the  French  Port.  Fort  St.  Michael  is 
on  the  land  side,  and  defends  the  two  havens 
of  La  Sangle.  Citt.-i  Vittoriosa,  or  Borgo, 
is  built  on  the  same  point  of  land  as  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  wet  ditch.  It  has  a  line  of  works  on  its 
land  front,  extending  from  the  Galley  Port 
to  Calcara  Bay.  La  Sangle,  or  Isola, 
on  the  other  point  or  finger,  has  its  laud 
front  covered  in  a  similar  maimer  to  that  of 
Vittoriosa,  by  a  line  of  works  extending  from 
the  Galley  Port  to  the  French  Port.  More 
in  the  rear  of  La  Sangle  than  St.  Angelo  is 
Cospicua,  or  Burmola,  commanded  by  St. 
Margaret's-hill,  on  which  is  a  fort  of  the 
same  name,  and  covered  to  the  eastward  by 
a  continued  line  of  works,  called  Fiorenzola. 
Still  further  in  the  rear,  and  forming  a 
crescent,  joined  at  either  end  to  La  Sangle 
and  St.  Angelo  fortifications,  are  the  strong 
Cotoner  lines,  consisting  of  a  succession 
of  bastions  without  any  advanced  works, 
the  erection  of  which  was  contemplated, 
but  not  effected.  By  sweeping  round  the 
French  Port  to  Calcara  Bay,  towards  the 
interior  of  the  countrv,  a  considerable  space 
is  left  in  front  of  the  St.  Margarita  lines, 
which  would  afford  shelter  to  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  event  of  attempted  invasion. 
The  two  points  of  land  which  jut  out  to  meet 
the  promontory  on  which  St.  Elmo  castle 
is  built,  are  also  strongly  fortified.  One, 
Fort  Ricasoli,  which  is  very  large,  in  con- 
junction with  Fort  St.  Elmo,  completely 
defends  the  entrance  of  the  Great  Harbour; 
the  other.  Fort  Tigne,  protects  Marsa- 
Musceit  harbour,  which  is  further  guarded 
by  Fort  Manoel,  built  on  the  quarantine 
island  above  adverted  to.  Fort  INIanoel  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  has  five  bastions,  a 
half-moon,  and  a  covert-way  :  it  is  mined. 
In  addition  to  these  powerful  works,  Va- 

and  the  causeway,  which  bounds  the  Marsa,  1,064 
yards.  The  mouth  of  the  Quarantine  harbour,  be- 
tween Fort  Tigne  and  Fort  St.  Elmo,  from  shore  to 
shore,  404  yards ;  from  the  Lazaretto  island  to  Va- 
letta, from  shore  to  shore,  265  yards.  The  harbour 
is  so  deep,  that  the  largest  ships  of  war  can  anchor 
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and  Marsa- Sirocco,  wliicli  would  place  a 
vessel  attempting  to  anchor  under  a  cross- 
fire; and  towers  and  redoubts  built  along 
the  whole  coast  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
communicate  almost  immediately  with  each 
other. 

The  lines  themselves  are  of  immense 
strength,  enclosing  the  various  quarters  of 
the  capital  for  the  space  of  a  square  mile 
and  a-half,  and  forming  works  of  such  extent 
and  intricacy,  that  it  is  said  25,000  troops 
would  be  required  to  man  them  to  their  full 
extent.  The  French  defenders  numbered  but 
6,000,  yet  could  only  be  reduced  by  famine. 
Upwards  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon 
were  mounted  on  the  works,  and  Buona- 
parte entertained  so  confirmed  an  opinion 
of  the  strength  of  the  place,  that  when  asked, 
on  his  departure  for  Egypt,  for  instructions 
relative  to  the  defence  of  the  garrison  and 
fortifications,  he  told  the  officer  in  command 
(Yaubois)  to  lock  the  gates  and  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  said  that  Malta  is  as 
defensible  as  nature  and  art  combined  can 
render  it.  To  sit  down  regularly  before 
Valetta  and  its  surrounding  fortifications 
would  require  a  well-appointed  army  of 
many  thousand  men;  and  the  fortress,  if 
efficiently  manned  and  stored,  might  be 
deemed  almost  impregnable,  since  the  be- 
siegers, in  addition  to  their  laud  forces, 
ought  to  be  able  to  blockade  the  port  and 
command  the  Mediterranean. 

La  Valetta,  the  modern  capital,  founded 
by  the  celebrated  grand-master  of  that  name 
in  156G,  and  completed  in  1571,  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  towns 
in  Europe ;  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  the  Pope,  and  all  the  knights  who 
resided  out  of  Malta,  having  contributed 
munificently  towjirds  its  erection.  The  neck 
of  land  or  promontory  on  which  it  stands 
(originally  called  Mount  Scebcrras)  divides 
the  main  harbour  (drcatPort)  from  Marsa- 
Musceit  haven,  where  the  shipping  undergo 
quarantine.  The  neck  is  estimated  at  3,200 
yards  long  by  1,200  broad,  descending  by  a 
gradual  slope,  its  whole  length,  from  the 
land  barrier  at  the  southern  extremity  to  the 
point  of  St.  Elmo,  which  terminates  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  a  narrow  point  of  about 
300  yards,  bearing  north-east  by  north,  on 
which  point  the  citadel  and  lighthouse  of 
St.  Elmo  are  built.  The  centre  of  this  strip 
of  land  is  its  highest  point,  whence  it  gra- 
dually slopes  to  the  water's  edge  at  cither 
side.     The  chief  streets,  eight  in  number. 


run  in  parallel  lines  along  this  ridge  or 
"  hog's  back"  from  south  to  north,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E., 
and  ai'c  intersected  by  shorter  ones,  eleven 
in  number,  which  cross  from  one  harbour  to 
another  up  the  sides  of  the  ridge.  Besides 
these  regular  streets,  rows  of  houses  front 
the  works  all  round,  a  carriage  space  being 
left  between  them.  The  thoroughfares  afford 
an  excellent  means  of  ventilation,  while  the 
gradual  descent  towards  the  sea  on  all  sides 
facilitates  the  removal  of  nuisances.  The 
public  buildings  and  private  dwellings  are 
of  a  very  supei-ior  order.  The  houses  are  of 
solid  stone,  with  flat  or  terraced  roofs,  com- 
posed of  stone  slabs,  covered  over  with  a 
thick  bed  of  "  terras,"  or  "  puzzolaua,"  so  as 
to  be  impeneti-able  to  rain,  and,  as  in  Cal- 
cutta and  other  parts  of  the  East,  afford  a 
cool  and  agreeable  morning  and  evening 
promenade.  Very  little  wood  is  employed, 
the  staircases,  floors,  &c.,  being  of  stone. 
The  lower  portions  are  used  as  shops,  stores, 
or  habitations  for  the  pooi-er  classes.  Be- 
tween the  ground  and  first-floor  is  a  "  mez- 
zanino,"  or  middle  floor,  rarely  exceeding 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  frequently 
used  for  bedrooms  or  eating  apartments ; 
the  principal  suite  of  apartments  being  on 
the  first  floor.  Each  house  has  generally  a 
tank  or  large  well,  constructed  in  a  court  into 
which  the  windows  of  the  principal  chambers 
look.  A  dwelling,  suitable  for  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  containing  twelve  or  fourteen 
apartments,  may  be  rented  at  .£20  per  an- 
num, and  an  equally  commodious  house 
and  garden  in  the  country  for  half  that  sum. 
The  paving  and  lighting  of  Valetta  are  ex- 
cellent :  the  principal  streets  are  formed  of 
flags  cut  out  of  the  hai-dest  pieces  of  native 
stone,  or  with  blocks  of  lava  from  Mount 
Etna,  and  a  regularly  raised  footway  runs 
on  either  side.  Water  is  supplied  by  means 
of  the  aqueduct  before  mentioned,  at  tlie 
rate  of  fifty-eight  gallons  per  minute.  In 
order  to  insure  a  supply  of  this  indispensable 
aliment,  every  house  is  furnished  with  a 
tank,  into  which  baked  earthen  pipes  convey 
tlie  rain-water  from  the  flat  roofs,  and  wells 
and  cisterns  are  sunk  in  every  possible  situa- 
tion. The  buildnigs  appropriated  for  gov- 
ernment arc  admirable,  and  the  palace  of 
the  governor  is  suited  for  the  residence  of  a 
crowned  head. 

Amongst  the  numerous  edifices  which 
ornament  the  capital,  the  first  to  be  named  is 
the  church,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Con-cathe- 
dral of  St.  John.     This  magnificent  building 
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was  erected  by  tlic  gratul-master  La  Cassicre, 
and  enriched  by  tlie  unwearying  efforts  of 
successive  generations.  'I'lic  knights  of  tlie 
different  nations,  or,  as  they  were  termed, 
of  different  languages,  had  in  this  vast  struc- 
ture their  respective  chapels.  Every  com- 
partment of  the  roof,  between  the  pillars  of 
the  chapels,  is  ornamented  with  a  ])icture 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  St.  John ;  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
remarkable  as  paintings.  The  pavement  is 
composed  of  sepulchral  stones  of  inlaid 
marble ;  several  monuments  have  also  been 
erected  between  the  pillars  and  in  various 
places  of  the  church,  and  for  richness  and 
grandeur  have  few  rivals ;  some  of  them  are 
encrusted  with  jaspar,  agate,  and  other 
costly  stones.  The  principal  altar  is  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  beyond  which 
stands  a  group  in  marble  representing  the 
baptism  of  our  Saviour.  Befoi-e  the  deplor- 
able French  invasion,  the  cathedral  treasury 
was  stored  with  articles  extremely  valuable, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  precious  material 
of  which  many  of  them  were  composed,  but 
still  more  on  the  ground  of  antiquity  and  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  Unfortunately,  none 
of  them  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the  con- 
querors.* 

The  church  of  San  Pubblio,  at  Floriana, 
just  out  of  Valetta,  takes  its  name  from  the 
Pubblius  mentioned  in  the  "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  ;"  this  early  convert  to  Christianity 
having  been,  accordmg  to  tradition,  the  fii'st 
bishop  of  Malta. 

The  church  is  much  visited  by  strangers, 
who  find  within  its  precincts  extraordi- 
nary means  of  gratification  for  that  morbid 
curiosity  which  deems  tlie  uuburied  dead  of 
the  hospital  of  St.  Bernard  its  chief  attrac 
tion,  and  finds  amid  the  dreary  scenes  of 
La  Morgue  a  strange  charm,  surpassing 
in  interest  the  varied  fascinations  of  the 
gayest  capital  in  the  world.  As  a  curious 
vestige  of  the  "  INIiddle  Ages,"  the  Sottera- 
neo  of  San  Pubblio  is  perhaps  unequalled. 
Beneath  the  building,  and  of  almost  equal 
extent,  is  a  subterranean  hall,  around  which, 
like  statues  in  niches,  stand  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  successive  priors  (about  fifty  in 
number),  dressed  in  the  well-known  Capu- 
chin habit.  The  walls  of  this  strange  cata- 
comb are  covered  with  the  bones  of  friars 
of  meaner  degree,  ari-anged  in  the  form  of 
swords,  shields,   and  trees ;  while,   as  if  in 

*  When  visiting  this  cathedral  in  1844,  I  was 
shown  several  places  where  the  ornaments  had  been 
of  pure  silver. 


unison  with  the  unseemly  blending  of  the 
horrible  and  the  grotesque  (illustrated  in 
Hogarth's  "  Dance  of  Death"),  entire  skele- 
tons stand  in  the  attitude  of  fencing,  with 
leg  or  arm  bones  for  weapons ;  and  all 
around,  devices  equally  coarse  in  taste  and 
mistaken  iu  principle,  are  scattered,  with 
the  intention  of  affording  to  the  living, 
not  a  memento  mori,  but  a  memento  pur- 
gatori. 

Once  every  yeai- — on  "All-Saints'  Day," — 
this  famed  Sotteraneo  is  open  to  the  puldic, 
when  representations  of  a  melo-dramatic  and 
awfully  profane  character  are  enacted,  in 
which  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels,  torturing 
the  souls,  or  rather  bodies,  of  unsaved  be- 
lievers amidst  the  dazzling  glare  of  red  and 
blue  fire,  are  made  to  do  the  priests  good 
service,  by  extorting  from  the  terrified  or 
amused  bystanders,  golden  rewards  for  the 
contrivers  of  these  impious  theatricals, 
ostensibly  in  return  for  a  certain  quantity 
of  "vain  repetitions,"  to  be  offered  up  for 
the  supposed  sufferers,  in  accordance  with 
the  legends  engraved  around  the  collected 
bones  of  ancient  saints — such  as,  "  Weep 
before  the  relics  ;"  "  Rise  and  liberate  us." 

The  other  most  remarkable  buildings,  are 
the  palace  of  the  grand-masters,  the  lodges 
of  the  different  languages  or  nations,  the 
conservatory,  university,  treasury,  palace  of 
justice,  hospital,  public  bank  (Monte  di 
Pieta),  barracks,  theatre,  and  the  exchange. 
The  architecture  of  all  these  structures  is 
distinguished  by  two  qualities,  which  cha- 
racterise most  Maltese  constructions ;  the 
one  a  refined  taste  in  the  composition  of 
the  general  subjects, — the  other  a  noble 
simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  individual 
portions.  The  front  of  the  Proveuqal  lodge, 
that  of  Castille,  and  of  the  conservatory, 
are  the  most  notable  in  style.  One  sec- 
tion of  the  latter  edifice  serves  for  the  pub- 
lic library,  which  contains  about  100,000 
volumes.  Next  to  the  library  is  an  exten- 
sive museum,  divided  into  several  rooms, 
containing  a  variety  of  interesting  objects, 
such  as  a  large  collection  of  medals,  several 
vases,  specimens  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
island,  ancient  marbles,  &c. 

The  hospital  consists  of  several  large  airy 
apartments,  capable  of  accommodating  a 
number  of  patients.  During  the  government 
of  the  grand-masters,  the  utensils  employed  in 
the  service  of  the  sick  were  all  of  silver,  but 
of  such  plain  workmanship,  as  indicated  the 
measure  to  have  proceeded  rather  from  a 
refinement  of  cleanliness,  than  ostentation. 
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The  grand-master's  palace,  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  is  an  immense  square 
pile  of  buildings,  externally  nnornaniented, 
but  of  an  imposing  appearance.  The  apart- 
ments are  large  and  convenient,  and  en- 
riched with  beautiful  pictures,  hangings, 
damasks,  and  a  great  collection  of  arms  of  all 
kinds,  arranged  with  precision  and  taste. 
The  arsenal  was  formerly  of  considerable 
importance  under  the  grand-mastership  of 
the  Order  ;  it  has  been  further  enlarged  by 
the  British  government. 

The  barracks  and  hospitals  are  numerous; 
and  an  idea  of  their  substantial  structure 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fact,  that  the  lower 
floors  of  the  barracks  are  formed  frequently 
on  the  surface  of  the  quarries,  whence  the 
stone  has  been  mined  for  the  construction 
of  the  fortifications;  while  the  lower  parts 
of  the  walls  are  merely  the  rock  perpen- 
dicularly scarped.  The  barracks  or  case- 
ments are  all  bomb-proof,  ventilated  by 
long  galleries  and  large  doors  ;  the  heat  of 
summer  is  little  felt ;  the  supply  of  water 
is  admirable,  as  also  the  facilities  for  sea- 
bathing and  exercise.  Several  monuments 
stand  within  the  ramparts,  of  much  interest 
to  Englishmen  :  namely,  those  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  Sir  Alexander  Ball,  Sir  Tijonias 
]\Iaitland,  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  Admiral 
Otham,  Sir  Robert  Spencer,  and  others. 

The  casals,  or  towns,  and  the  villages 
scattered  throughout  the  island,  are  neatly 
and  well  built  ;  the  old  capital  of  Citta 
Vecchia,  or  Notablle,  preserves  among  the 
natives  its  ancient  name  of  Medina,  and  is 
still  the  seat  of  tiie  bishopric;  it  contains 
the  palace  of  the  first  grand-masters,  and 
also  tlie  cathedral  of  Malta,  adjoining  which 
is  an  excellent  college.  The  catacombs,  the 
chief  curiosity  of  the  place,  form  an  extensive 
labyrinth  of  subterranean  passages,  crossing 
each  other  in  every  direction  ;  they  are  cut 
in  the  rock,  at  a  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet 
below  the  surface  ;  and  the  number  of  cor- 
ridors is  very  consideral)lc.' 

The  famed  grotto  of  St.  Paul,  not  far  dis- 
tant, con.sists  of  a  large  cave,  divided  into 
three  separate  parts  by  iron  grates  :  in  the 
furthest  part  from  tlie  entrance  is  a  statue 
of  the  apostle,  of  white  marble.  A  part  of 
the  cave  resembles  the  nave  of  a  church, 
and  is  constantly  covered  with  vegetation. 

The  roads  are  generally  good,  and  extend 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  so  as  to  admit  of 
easy  access  by  liorses,  carts,  and  caleches ; 
communications  by  Mater  are  also  safe  and 
cheap,  hundreds  of  commodious  boats  keep- 


ing up  a  constant  intercourse  between  the 
towns  on  each  side  of  the  harbour;  boats  of  a 
larger  class  ply  regularly  to  Gozo  and  Sicily. 

Gozo  IsL.iND,* although  fertile  and  thickly 
inhabited,  contains  no  town,  the  inhabitants 
being  scattered  in  six  villages,  protected  by 
a  strong  fort,  Rabato,  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  The  surface  is  very  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale,  some  of  the  more 
elevated  parts  in  the  north-west  being 
nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  chain 
of  these  elevations  encircle  the  island,  form- 
ing fertile  valleys,  separated  by  gently 
rising  grounds ;  the  summits  of  some  of 
the  mountains  are  flattened  ;  others  are 
rounded  or  mammillary ;  and  there  are 
four  or  five  remarkable  detached  hills,  per- 
fectly conical  in  shape,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  old  volcanic  formations.  The 
interior  of  Gozo  and  its  shores  abound  in 
caves  and  rocks,  being  of  the  same  cal- 
careous nature  as  those  of  Malta,  but  the 
country  is  more  rural  and  agreeable. 

Fort  Chambray  aftords  the  principal 
accommodation  for  troops ;  it  is  built  on 
the  south-east  side  of  the  island,  upon  an 
elevated  promontory,  forming  one  side  of  a 
little  bay  in  which  the  I\Ialta  boats  anchor; 
the  coast-line  is  very  bold,  especially  to  the 
south,  where  it  rises  in  rugged  and  inac- 
cessible clifls,  with  huge  masses  of  rock 
broken  off'  from  them  and  projecting  into 
the  sea;  the  road  gradually  winds  inland  to 
the  fort  (which  is  500  feet  above  the  shore), 
after  a  circuit  of  about  700  yai-ds ;  the  area 
on  which  the  fortification  is  built  is  about 
2,500  feet  in  circumference.  The  barracks 
can  receive  250  men,  are  admirably  arranged, 
and  there  is  a  small  but  excellent  hospital 
attached.  The  lieutenjint-governor  resides 
nc.ir  Migiarro,  a  small  and  insecure  port, 
but  tlie  only  one  which  the  island  possesses. 
A  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  with 
Yaletta;  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by 
sea  is  eighteen  miles,  although  Malta  and 
Gozo  are  not  four  miles  apart.  The  inter- 
mediate islet  of  Comino,  oblong  in  sha])e,  and 
two  miles  in  length,  has  a  few  inhabitants, 
em])loyed  in  cultivating  about  thirty  acres 
of  land,  and  in  preserving  the  numerous 
rabbits  with  which  the  place  abounds. 

Besides  Cominetto,  which  lies  off  the 
north-west  end  of  Comino,  there  are  four  or 
five  other  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  belonging 

•  The  name  -was  supposed  to  be  given  from  its 
imaginary  resemblance  to  a  cup ;  the  actual  sliape  is 
an  irregular  oval. 
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to  Malta  and  Gozo.  On  tlie  south  coast  of 
Malta  is  Filfola,  or  Filfla,  which  contains,  it 
is  said,  an  ancient  parish  church :  nearer 
the  shore,  and  more  to  the  eastward,  is  a 
rock  called  the  Pietra  Nera;  and  at  the 
north-west  end  of  the  island,  towards  Gozo, 
is  another  rock,  called  the  Scoglio  Marf'o. 
At  the  north  end  of  St.  Paul's  Bay  is  the 
island  of  Salnionetta;  but  the  best  known 
of  these  append^iges  is  the  fungus  rock  of 
Gozo,  or  "  Hayira  tal  general,"  celebrated 
for  its  production  of  Corallina  Officinalis 
(Linnaeus),  or  fungus  melitensis,  which  was 
formerly  esteemed  a  sovereign  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  ht  ir  to. 

Geology  and  Soil. — The  commissioners 
sent  by  the  grand-master,  L'lsle  Adam,  in 
1525,  to  examine  Malta,  wiien  ofiered  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Order,  described  it  as  a  rock 
six  or  seven  leagues  long,  of  sandstone,  called 
(vfa :  the  structure  is  now  ascertained  to  be 
I  limestone  of  different  species  and  of  un- 
[  equal  density,  though  generally  speaking 
remarkably  soft,  and  crumbling  away  even 
under  the  action  of  the  weather  with  great 
facility.  Calcareous  freestone  is  more  or 
less  abundant,  bmestone  generally  lying  on 
the  freestone,  and  the  latter  incumbent  on 
a  bed  of  marl.  Geologically  considered, 
Malta  and  Gozo  belong  to  the  tertiary 
aqueous  formations,  either  to  the  older  or 
the  newer  pliocene  of  Lyall. 

The  stone  of  Malta,  adapted  for  architec- 
tural purposes,  is  principally  of  two  kinds, 
viz.,  the  hard  and  soft,  of  each  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties ;  indeed,  the  one 
passes  into  the  other  by  au  almost  insen- 
sible gradation.  The  hard  stone  is  a  species 
of  coarse  marble  of  crystalline  structure; 
specific  gravity,  2.5, — not  absorbent  of 
moisture,  and  not  liable  to  decompose  or 
disintegrate  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
It  consists  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  is  adapted  for  all  works  requiring 
strength,  and  particularly  well  fitted  for 
pavements  and  tionrs.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  generally  near  the  sur- 
face. The  soft  stone  is  a  kind  of  freestone, 
composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
a  variable  though  small  proportion  of  alu- 
mina, and  a  trace  of  peroxyde  of  iron,  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  light  fawn  colour.  It  is 
absorbent  of  water:  a  specimen  tried  by 
Dr.  Davy,  immersed  in  water,  gained  eleven 
per  cent.,  yet  was  itself  very  light,  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  only  1.9.  It  cuts 
almost  as  readily  as  chalk,  and  is  far  more 
abundant   than  the   hard   kind.     It  is  the 
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common  building  stone,  and  is  very  durable 
if  protected  from  the  atmosphere ;  the 
purest  kinds  are  those  which  contain  least 
clay,  and  are  not  liable  to  disintegrate  on 
exposure ;  when  used  for  flooring,  oiling  or 
painting  is  requisite. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  to  the  absorbent 
quality  of  the  soft  freestone  the  lands  of 
Malta  owe  their  fertility;  and  so  sensible 
are  the  natives  of  this  fact,  that  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  occasionally  remove  the 
soil  from  the  subjacent  rock,  and  break  up 
its  surface  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  there- 
abouts, either  generally  or  at  intervals,  in 
stripes;  such  a  measure  being  found  neces- 
sary in  consequence  of  the  deposition  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  is  apt  to  take  place  on 
the  surface  from  the  j)ercolating  water,  by 
which  the  minute  pores  are  filled,  and  the 
superficial  rock  is  rendered  more  or  less  im- 
pervious, thus  preventing  the  admission  of 
rain-water  in  the  winter,  and  its  escape  in 
the  dry  season.  The  Maltese  soft  stone  is 
said  to  be  highly  useful  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  china;  the  sediment  of  the  depo- 
sition in  water  being  collected  and  formed 
into  a  mould  like  bricks. 

Dr.  Hennen  describes  a  species  of  stone, 
of  the  nature  of  the  "  Oolite"  or  "  Roestone 
of  Bath,"  which  is  principally  employed  in 
building:  it  is  very  general  throughout  the 
island,  and  so  easily  worked  that  it  can  be 
cut  with  a  hatchet  or  turned  into  various 
architectural  ornaments  in  au  appropriate 
apparatus,  like  an  ordinary  cutler's  wheel; 
but  if  not  judiciously  used,  it  chips  and  ex- 
foliates very  rapidly.  The  masses  are  natu- 
rally laminated,  and  in  buildings  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  care  that  the  extremities  of  the 
laminaj  and  not  their  flat  surface  be  pre- 
sented to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  sea  air 
and  the  contact  of  sea-water  is  peculiarly 
injurious  to  some  of  these  stones  :  repeated 
exioliations  of  a  reticulated  texture  are 
thrown  oti'  from  them  until  they  are  com- 
pletely corroded — a  process  daily  pereeptiljle 
m  the  works  about  the  harbour.  This  spe- 
cies, like  the  ordinary  soft  stone  of  Malta,  is 
of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  so  very  im- 
pure, that,  although  itself  carbonate  of  lime,  < 
It  will  not  burn  into  quicklime,  while  the 
purer  and  harder  carbonates  aflbrd  a  copious 
supply  of  this  material,  when  subjected  to  { 
the  action  of  tire.  By  an  analysis  made  some  [ 
years  since  by  Dr.  Naudi,  professor  of  che-  j 
mistry  in  the  university,  and  a  scientific 
English  resident,  alumina  and  magnesia 
were  found  to  exist  iu  some  quantity  lu  this 
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buildiug-stone ;  in  the  softer  sort  magnesia 
was  prevaleut, — and  alum  in  the  harder: 
hence  the  old  palace  of  Boschetto,  which  was 
huilt  in  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  of  the 
latter  stone,  is  much  less  impaired  than 
erections  of  a  very  modern  date,  in  which  the 
former  stone  has  been  employed. 

Other  specimens,  chiefly  from  the  western 
side  of  the  island,  proved  to  be  pure  car- 
bonates of  lime,  so  hard  as  to  serve  for 
pavements;  some  bear  a  high  polish,  and 
are  employed  for  tables  or  chimney-pieces, 
forming  a  pretty  species  of  marble:  these  are 
chiefly  found  at  St.  Julian's,  on  the  western 
coast.  Alabaster  is  also  procurable  in  some 
parts  of  both  Malta  and  Gozo,  but  especially 
in  the  latter.  At  Marsa- Sirocco,  to  the 
southward  of  the  island,  are  found  blocks  in 
detached  pieces,  of  a  blackish  and  reddish 
calcareous  stoue-like  lava;  if  rubbed  they 
exhale,  by  Dolomieu's  account,  a  strong 
smell,  and  if  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  a 
black  oily  scum,  with  a  similar  smell,  floats 
on  the  surface.  Gypsum,  both  spicular  and 
cuneiform,  is  frequent.  Iron  pyrites  are 
seen  in  various  clayey  hills,  especially  in 
Gozo. 

The  soil,  like  the  rock  of  Malta,  is  almost 
entirely  calcareous  :  a  specimen  collected  by 
Dr.  Davy  in  a  barley-held  near  Citta  Vec- 
chia,  consisted  of — 91.0  carbonate  of  lime; 
7.0  alumina,  with  a  little  siliceous  sand  and 
red  oxyde  of  iron  ;  1.5  vegetable  matter;  0.5 
hygrometric  matter.  Considering  the  very 
small  proportion  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
the  little  humidity  the  ground  contains,  or 
is  capable  of  retaining,  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
— a  circumstance  which  is  attributed  to  the 
great  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the 
best  state  of  mechanical  division  in  the  soil, 
and  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocky  substra- 
tum, which  absorbs  the  rain  like  a  sponge, 
and  permits,  during  the  dry  season,  the  slow 
exhalation  of  moisture. 

In  a  communication  received  by  me  from 
Dr.  Davy,  while  that  gentleman  was  inspector 
of  hospitals  at  Malta,  he  says  that  it  is  not 
commonly  the  practice  to  form  soil  by  break- 
ing up  rock ;  soil  ready  formed,  lying  in  the 
hollows  and  crevices  of  rocks,  is  collected ; 
the  crevices  are  filled  up  with  fragments,  the 
projecting  rocks  are  removed,  the  surface  is 
made  as  level  as  is  easily  practicable,  and  the 
soil  collected  deposited  thereon :  and  thus, 
according  to  Carlo  Giacinto,  who  has  written 
an  interesting  little  work  on  the  agricidture 
of  Malta,  "  campi  artificiali"  are  formed. 
The  soil  is  generally  good  as  regards  its 


quality,  though  in  too  many  instances  it  is  of 
little  depth.  Forty  diff'erent  specimens,  col- 
lected in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different 
casals,  on  being  examined,  were  found  to 
be  all  composed  principally  of  carbonate  of 
lime  :  they  varied  chiefly  in  the  proportion 
of  clay,  and  likewise  in  that  of  peroxyde  of 
iron,  to  which  they  owe  their  colour.  The 
dark  red  soils  contained  most  of  this  oxyde, 
and  the  larjjest  proportion  generally  of 
alumina.  The  very  light  fawn-coloured 
abounded  most  in  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
contained  only  a  just  perceptible  trace  of  the 
peroxyde  of  iron.  All  the  soils  belonging  to 
JIalta,  and  also  to  Gozo,  may  be  considered 
as  coming  under  the  denorainatiou  of  cal- 
careous marls,  and,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
fall  to  powder  under  the  influence  of  water. 
In  no  instance  did  Dr.  Davy  meet  with  any 
siliceous  soil,  or  any  pure  clay  soil.  The 
proportion  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  best 
soils  is  exceedingly  minute,  under  one  per 
cent. ;  much  manuring  is  therefore  required. 
Nowhere  in  the  island  are  there  any 
traces  of  volcanic  eruption,  any  hot  springs 
(excepting  two  or  three  weak  saline  spas), 
or  any  trap  rocks ;  portions  of  pumice  are 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  freestone  of 
Gozo.  Whether  ]\Ialta  and  Gozo  were  at 
one  time  joined  together,  and  at  a  more  dis- 
tant period  in  connection  with  Sicily,  or 
otherwise,  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively ; 
though  the  rocks  and  marls  of  both  islands 
are  considered  very  similar  to  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Sicily,  which  are  of  the  newer  pho- 
cene ;  but  as  yet,  organic  remains  have  not 
been  collected  in  sufhcient  number  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  decided  opinion. 

In  the  craggy  rocks  round  Malta  and 
Gozo  are  many  spacious  caves  or  gi'ottoes, 
some  of  which  being  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
the  waves  dash  in  when  in  an  agitated  state, 
and  resound  tremendously.  The  mouths  of 
others  are  at  difterent  heights,  and  the  access 
is  more  or  less  difficult  and  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  their  situation ;  there  iire  some, 
indeed,  in  order  to  enter  which,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  suspended  by  ropes.  One  of  the 
most  considerable  of  those  usually  visited, 
is  situated  towards  the  point  of  land  called 
Benghisa,  near  the  Marsa-Sirocco  creek. 
This,  from  its  length  and  breadth,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Great,  and  it 
extends  more  than  200  paces  underground. 
All  these  grottoes  are  full  of  stalactites  and 
stalagmites,  produced  by  the  water  filtering 
through  the  calcareous  rock.  The  falling  in 
of  one  of  these  caverns  must  have  caused  the 
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singular  excavation  called  Makluba,  near 
Casal  Zurrico.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
paces  to  the  south  of  the  shore,  and  not  far 
irom  the  rocks  on  the  coast,  there  is  a  cir- 
cular, or  rather  an  oval  cavity,  more  than  a 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  formed  like  an 
imperfect  cone.  The  larger  diameter  of  the 
lower  plain  is  about  ninety-five  paces,  and 
that  of  the  smaller  one  eighty ;  but  the  open- 
ing is  less  than  tvv'enty  paces  in  extent.  The 
excavation  lies  in  the  shelving  cliffs  which 
incline  a  little  from  south  to  north,  and  have 
hitherto  suffered  no  change,  but  have  re- 
mained exactly  as  if  this,  in  part,  circular 
space,  had  been  the  work  of  art. 

Climate  and  Diseases. — The  climate  of 
Malta  is  decidedly  warm ;  indeed,  almost 
tropical.  The  maximum  temperature  for 
the  year  may  be  taken  at  90°  Fahr.,  and  the 
mininum  at  46° ;  mean  at  63°  Fahr.  The 
barometer  may  be  similarly  quoted  at  38°  8', 
30°  2',  and  30°  5'.  The  hygrometer  87°,  30°, 
and  58^°.  The  heat  of  the  summer  is  douljt- 
less  increased  by  radiation  of  the  solar  rays 
from  the  rocks  surrounding  Valetta ;  but  in 
the  country  around,  and  in  Gozo  in  par- 
ticular, the  atmosphere  is  from  2°  to  4° 
cooler. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south- 
east and  north-west ;  the  former  are  charac- 
terised by  humidity  and  exhausting  heat, 
and  produce  a  damp  and  suffocating  smell: 
these  siroccos  are  most  common  in  August, 
September,  and  October.  The  north-east 
wind  {"  gregale")  is  brief  and  violent  in  its 
duration,  frequently  occasioning  serious  mis- 
chief in  the  harbour  during  the  winter 
months. 

Sudden  and  partial  gusts  of  intensely 
heated  air  are  occasionally  felt  in  Malta, 
which  are  blown  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Fortunately  they  seldom  exceed  half  a  mi- 
nute in  duration,  for,  if  prolonged,  life  would 
be  extinguished,  owing  to  the  fierceness  of 
the  heat,  which  is  remarkable  for  blowing 
in  tracts,  affecting  the  inhabitants  of  one 
house  and  not  their  neighbours.  It  is  pro- 
bably a  portion  of  the  "samiel"  or  "simoom" 
of  Africa.  When  dry  wind  blows  over  the 
island,  especially  in  summer,  impalpable 
dust  floats  about  iu  volumes,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  shape  of  a  shower  of  mud, 
on  the  recurrence  of  a  damp  wind,  or  when 
the  fogs  and  dews  are  peculiarly  heavy. 

No  regular  sea  or  laud  breezes  moderate 
the  heat  of  Malta.  Captain  Smyth  found 
the  temperature  of  the  sea,  round  the  ad- 
jacent shores  of  Sicily,  at  a  depth  of  ten  to 


twenty  fathoms,  73°  to  76"  Fahr.,  which  was 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  warmer  than  the  water 
outside  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Snow 
only  appears  at  Malta  as  a  luxury  imported 
from  Etna ;  but  in  the  winter  months  there 
are  frequent  hail  showers.  Rain  falls  with 
tropical  violence  in  December,  January,  and 
part  of  February.  About  March  the  sky 
gets  settled ;  an  occasional  shower  may  occur 
in  April  and  May;  but  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  not  a  cloud  is  to  be  seen. 
September  and  October  are  cooled  by 
showers;  the  air  is  placid  and  invigorating; 
and  this  cheering  period  is  termed  the 
"  St.  Martin's,"  or  "  little  summer."  The 
effects  of  thunder  and  lightning  are  not  se- 
verely experienced,  though  the  electric  dis- 
charge is  loud  and  frequent,  and  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  nights  the  sky  is  bril- 
liantly illuminated  with  bright  corruscations, 
resembling  the  aurora  borealis  of  northern 
climes. 

Animal  Kingdom. — All  the  domesticated 
animals  thrive  in  Malta;  mules  and  asses  are 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  beauty. 
The  Maltese  dog — a  breed  once  highly 
valued — is  now,  I  believe,  extinct.  The  goats 
are  of  good  breed ;  but  the  horned  cattle  are 
small,  and  principally  imported  from  Sicily, 
Barbary,  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  Snakes 
are  to  be  found,  but  they  are  not  poisonous. 
Birds  of  various  kinds  migrate  to  the  island 
at  different  periods,  and  the  hawks  of  Malta 
were  formerly  much  celebrated ;  the  bees 
were  also  renowned,  and  still  yield  such 
excellent  aromatic  honey,  that  the  island  is 
conjectured  to  have  been  therefore  named 
"  Melita"  by  the  Greeks.  Mosquitoes  and 
other  insects  abound.  Among  the  different 
species  of  caterpillar  is  one  of  a  very  singular 
conformation,  having  no  feet. 

Fish  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful.  The 
dory,  rock-cod,  and  a  species  of  whiting, 
popularly  called  the  "lupo"  are  excellent. 
The  cray-fish,  found  on  the  rocks  around 
the  island  of  Gozo,  is  enormous  in  size,  and 
of  fine  flavour.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  Maltese  fish  is  the  " pholis  dactylus," 
which  abounds  in  the  harbour,  forming  for 
itself  a  complete  "  habitat"  in  the  soft  rock, 
which  it  perforates  as  regulai-ly  as  if  with 
an  augur,  giving  to  the  several  portions  of 
the  rock  the  appearance  of  the  wood-work 
of  a  cartridge-box. 

Population. — When  or  by  whom  Malta 
was  first  peopled  is  unknown ;  but,  as  in 
Ceylon  and  other  places,  a  race  of  giants 
were,    according  to  tradition,    the   earliest 
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occupants.  Wliileiii  possession  of  the  Phoe- 
uiciaiis  and  Caitliaginians  it  was  probably 
tliickly  hilial)ited,  owing  to  the  extenvive 
commerce  then  carried  on  ;  but  tlie  earliest 
data  ohtainalile  are  those  given  bvBoisgelin, 
■who  says  that,  in  1559,  after  the  raising  of 
the  famous  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks,  the 
island  contained  only  10,000  inhal)itants. 
The  official  records  of  1590  state  the  popula- 
tion of  llie  two  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  at 
28,864;  in  1617,  at  43,798  ;  in  1670,  60,000  ; 
in  1780,  at  100,000.  In  1775  there  were 
computed  to  be  in  Malta  and  Gozo,  121,507 
native  inhabitants;  including  16,000 regular 
militia  (effeciive  men.)  The  loss  during 
the  siege  of  the  French,  in  Valetta,  from 
1798  to  1800,  aniounled  to  20,000,  including 
women  and  children,  independent  of  the 
levies  Buonaparte  forcibly  carried  off  to 
Egypt.   A  detailed  census  for  1807,  gives  the 


number  of  inhnbitants  in  Malta  at  80,225; 
in  Gozo,  12,829=93,054:  other  inhabit- 
ants and  domesticated  strangers,  estimated 
at  22,100;  absent,  estimated  by  register, 
7,650  :  grand  total,  ]  22,804. 

The  number  of  foreigners  residing  in 
^lalta  during  the  six  or  seven  year.s  preceding 
the  plague  of  1813,  was  estimated  at  from 
30,000  to  40,000.  Many  houses  were  fitted 
up  bke  ships,  with  tiers  of  berths,  and  several 
large  vessels  were  converted  into  floating 
hotels. 

In  1824,  the  population  of  Malta  alone 
was  estimated  by  the  deputy  inspector  of 
police  at  96,404. 

The  following  return  for  j\Ialta  alone,  from 
1824  to  1828,  was  transmitted  to  nie  by  the 
late  governor  of  the  island.  Sir  Frederick 
Ponsoiiby,  together  with  the  census  for  the 
year  183*4:— 


Tears. 

No.  of 
Population. 

No.  of 
Deaths. 

Under  what  Age  died.                                       | 

Infants 
under  8 
jears. 

Children 

from 
8  to  14. 

Youths 

from 
15  to  28. 

Men 
from 
29  to  50. 

Old 

from 

51  to  70. 

Decrepit 
from  71 
upwards. 

1824 
1S2.5 
1826 
1827 
1828 

96,404 
97,627 
98,739 
99,.i49 
100,949 

2,345 
2,612 
2,277 
2,434 
2,.592 

1,125 

1,276 
1,090 
1,180 
1,260 

80 
82 
62 
60 
79 

1-58 
179 
152 
160 
178 

231 
293 
330 
260 
291 

372 

370 
385 
390 

384 
373 
389 

The  returns  to  (he  Colonial  Office  give 
the  following  as  the  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Malta  and  Gozo,  for  a  series  of  years  : — 


Years. 

White  &  Free  Coloured  People. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

1828 

59,354 

69,296 

3,760 

2,964 

1829 

59,239 

60,537 

3,722 

2,592 

1830 

69.482 

60,480 

4,027 

4,133 

1831 

69,762 

61,077 

4,115 

2,938 

1832 

60,594 

61,669 

3,7.39 

2,7.53 

1833 

60,493 

61,563 

3,824 

3,604 

1834 

60,252 

61,674 

3,833 

3,090 

1851* 

63,.5C8 

65,933 

4,695 

3,981 

•  Exclusive  of  military,  and  their  wives  and  families,  viz., 
— males,  1,730;  females,  2.30;  and  political  refugees- 
males,  289 ;  females,  30  ;  children,  31. 

Taking  the  area  of  !Malta  and  Gozo  at 
115  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhab- 
itants thereon  at  about  131,000,  there  are 
1,138  mouths  to  each  square  mile  of  sur- 
face. 

The  natives  of  Malta  are  said  to  be  long 
lived,  but  orily  the  later  statistics  of  deaths 
include  the  ages  of  the  deceased.  Abela 
states  instances  of  persons  living  to  80,  90, 
100,  105,  107,  and  110  years.     lie  noticis 


,  about  120  ;  of  dropsy,  200;  of  marasmus,  200;  of  dentition,  550 ;  of 
,30;  of  deliilily  (infants  who  died  soon  afttr  biith),  150;  of  phthisis 
i  period,  of  those  wlio  died,  no  one  liad  reached  the  age  of  100 ;  the 
aoh  year  ;  about  30  individuals  died  annually  of  90  and  upwards. 

one  man,  a  native  of  Zabbar,  who  lived 
nearly  to  the  age  of  120,  and  preserved  his 
strength,  his  teeth,  and,  in  part,  the  colour 
of  his  hair ;  and  another,  a  resident  in  the 
civil  hospital  at  Citta  Vecchia,  completed 
the  same  number  of  years,  retaining  to  the 
last  his  memory  and  judgment.  It  is  as- 
serted by  the  same  authority,  that  some  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  lived  to  130  years  of 
age,  owing  to  tiie  purity  of  the  air,  and 
their  temperate  mode  of  living. 

The  Maltese  are  generally  of  middle  sta- 
ture, with  robust  frames,  and  small  hands 
and  feet;  the  hair  black,  and  sometimes 
inclined  to  frizzle;  lips  frequently  thick, 
and  skin  swarthy  among  the  common  people 
where  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ;  the  eye 
dark  and  bright ;  and  tlie  higlier  classes  are 
remarkable  for  that  full  and  languishing 
style  of  beauty  which  constitutes  the  most 
prized  charm  among  oriental  women.  la 
some  of  the  villages,  such  as  the  Casnl  of 
Zurrico,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
blue-eyed  persons  to  be  met  with.  In 
general,  tliere  is  tliionuhoiit  the  villages  a 
good    deal    of   the    Spanish    character   dis- 
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played,  but  in  the  cities,  and  among  the 
higher  orders,  French  and  Greek  character- 
istics are  combined.  The  men  are  indus- 
trious, active,  frugal;  attached  to  their 
country,  passive,  l)ut  3'et  nowise  deficient  in 
courage,  as  has  l)een  often  proved,  for  they 

I  are  considered  the  best  seamen  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.* Those  in  easy  circumstances 
dress  like  other  Europeans,  hut  the  lower 
orders  are  clothed  in  a  loose  cotton  shirt, 
over  which  is  a  wide  vest,  or  jacket,  orna- 
mented with  silver,  or  sometimes  gold  but- 
tons, a  long  twisted  scarf,  wound  several 
times  round  the  body,  with  a  sheathed  knife 
attached  thereto;  loose  short  drawers,  leav- 
ing the  legs  bare  nearly  from  the  knees 
downwards,  and  very  peculiar  shoes  called 
korch,  consisting  of  a  leathern  sole,  fastened 
with  strings,  or  thongs,  to  the  foot  and  leg, 
not  unlike  the  old  Roman  sandal.  The 
winter  head-dress  consists  of  a  woollen  cap 
of  different  colours,  with  a  hood  falling 
down  on  the  back  ;  in  summer,  large  straw 

j  hats  are  worn.  The  women,  for  the  most 
part,  retain  their  ancient  and  picturesque  cos- 
tume, consisting  of  a  cotton  under  garment, 

1  a  petticoat  (generally  of  a  blue  colour),  an 
upper  robe  opening  at  the  side,  and  a  corset 
with  sleeves.  The  hair,  covered  with  poma- 
tum and  powder,  is  arranged  in  a  high  cone 
in  front  of  the  head,  and  the  face  concealed 
by  a  large  black  silken  veil  called  faldeila, 
which  tlie  wearer  adroitly  shifts  when  ex- 
posing her  features  to  a  side  or  full  view. 
Many  ladies  have  recently  adopted  the 
English  fiishions,  except  during  the  time  of 
performing  their  reli;:i()us  duties,  when  they 
a|)pear  at  church  in  their  ancient  costume. 

The  Maltese  marry  early:  instances  are 
not  lare  where  girls  liave  been  mothers  at 
thirteen  years  of  age;  they  suffer  little  in 
childbirth;  twins  aie  a  common  occurrence, 
but  no  instance  of  triplets  has  ever  been 
heard  of  in  the  island;  and  when  told  such 
occurrences  are  not  unfrequent  in  England, 
they  shake  their  heads  in  emphatic  disbelief. 
Deformity  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  mon- 
strosity still  mure  so  :  in  early  infancy  the 
children  are  swathed  from  the  shoulders 
down  to  the  toes,  including  the  arms,  which 
are  laid  close  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent a  striking  resemblance  to  an  Egyptian 
mummy.  Notwithstanding  this  apparently 
unnatural  restraint,  the  use  of  tlie  limbs  is 

*  The  Quay  or  Marina  of  Valetta  presents  a  very 
striking  picture  to  the  eye  of  the  straiij^er ;  tlie  com- 
merce of  the  place  contrasting  strongly  with  the  size 
of  the  small  but  deep  and  secure  harbour. 


early  acquired  :  a  crippled  or  an  impotent 
child  is  a  rare  sight;  and  the  activity  of  the 
Maltese,  especially  as  swimmers  and  divers, 
is  very  great.  In  some  cases,  weakly  or 
diseased  children  are  taught  to  draw  their 
nutriment  from  the  goats;  but  in  general 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  food  of 
the  infant  and  the  adult,  except  in  quantity; 
the  newly  weaned  child  svvallovving  oil, 
cheese,  salt  fish,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
salads,  with  the  yusto  of  its  parents — this 
food  being  sometimes  varied  by  a  little 
brown  bread,  niaccaroni,  oil,  garlic,  cheese, 
and  a  salt  sardine  or  anchovy,  eaten  raw;  a 
draught  of  Sicilian  wine  closes  the  meal. 
Coffee  and  iced  water  are  the  only  luxuries 
common  to  all  ages  and  sexes :  even  among 
the  higher  classes,  little  animal  food  is 
used.  Fish  is  very  abundant,  and  none 
allowed  to  be  sold  twenty-four  hours  after 
being  caught.  Tobacco,  in  the  form  of 
smoking,  is  regarded  as  a  necessary  article 
of  diet,  but  is  happily  unaccompanied  by  any 
intoxicating  draught. 

Sea-bathing  is  general  among  both  sexes, 
the  time  chosen  being  from  sunset  utitil 
near  midnight.  The  siesta,  or  mid-day 
sleep,  is  a  universal  summer  custom ;  from 
twelve  to  two  is  the  hour  of  dinner  and  of 
the  siesta,  and  during  that  period  no  re- 
spectable person  that  can  avoid  it,  leaves 
liome.  Music  is  the  favourite  amusement 
of  all  classes :  the  lower  ranks  meet  ia 
groups  at  the  corners  of  tiie  streets,  singing 
extempore  verses  to  old  national  airs,  the 
burden  of  the  song  being  probably  the  praise 
of  a  mistress,  or  the  disparagement  of  a 
rival.  Dancing,  horse  and  boat-racing, 
processions  in  honour  of  numerous  saints, 
with  an  occasional  village  maypole  festival, 
form  the  chief  diversions ;  and  it  is  an  ex.. 
cellent  feature  in  the  IMaltese  character 
that  these  are  unattended  by  drunken^ 
ness  or  quarrelling.  The  different  prome- 
nades are  much  frequented;  that  of  the 
botanic  garden,  in  the  subuibs,  is  enlivened 
by  the  military  music  of  the  various  garrison 
regiments.  Beyond  the  ramparts,  the  places 
called  Pieta  Sliema,  and  St.  Giuliano,  pre- 
sent an  animated  scene  of  beautiful  walks. 
The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with 
elegant  villas,  some  of  which  have  been 
lately  built,  after  the  native  manner,  by 
English  gentlemen,  who  have  chosen  the 
environs  of  the  capital  as  the  scene  of  their 
residence. 

Language.  —  The  upper  class  speak 
Italian;  the  common  people  a  patois  com- 
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pounded  of  Arabic,  German,  Italian,  and 
other  tongues.  The  Arabic,  however,  so  far 
predominates,  that  the  peasants  of  Malta 
and  Barbary  can  without  much  difficulty 
understand  each  other.  Captain  Vella  con- 
tends that  the  Maltese  language,  as  it  is 
generally  spoken  by  the  mass  of  the  people, 
is  still  the  original  Punic,  which  has  passed 
unaltered  through  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions of  so  mauy  nations — successive  masters 
and  oppressors  of  the  island  of  Malta.  Dif- 
ferences may  be  perceived,  chiefly  in  the 
pronunciation,  in  various  parts  of  the  island, 
but  the  substance  of  the  language  is  in  all 
the  same.*  There  is  no  national  alphabet ; 
but,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  writer, 
those  of  other  tongues  are  adopted.  English 
is  becoming  generally  understood  through- 
out the  island. 

Religion. —  A  scrupulous  attention  to 
the  rites  of  the  Romish  church  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Maltese.  The  landed  eccle- 
siastical property  is  considerable ;  and  there 
are  about  one  thousand  secular  and  regular 
clergy  in  the  two  islands. f 

Previous  to  the  year  1827,  many  of  the 
churches  enjoyed  sanctuary  rights,  and 
priests  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  tribunals ;  but  a  law  was  passed  in 
that  year  abolishing  these  privileges,  and 
the  bishop's  court  has  now  only  ecclesiasti- 
cal sway.  The  archbishop  of  the  island  has 
a  seat  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

The  Roman  catholic  chui-ch  is  supported 
by  its  own  revenues,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Bishop  of  Malta,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  independent  of  the  local  govern- 
ment; it  receives  no  assistance  from  the 
local  revenues :  its  churches  and  chapels 
amount  to  upwards  of  250 ;  and  its  "  secu- 
lar" priesthood  to  nearly  900  persons. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  benefices  at  the 
nomination  of  the  local  authorities,  and  a 
few  churches  are  kept  in  repair  out  of  the 
local  revenues ;  besides  which  the  govern- 
ment, iu  its  capacity  of  landed  proprietor, 
defrays  the  expenses  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
establishments  to  the  amount  of  about 
.£1,300,  the  greater  portion  of  which  sum 
forms  a  permanent  charge  on  the  property 
so  possessed.  The  tower  and  spire  of  the 
English  collegiate  church  of  St.  Paul's,  in 
Valetta,  were  completed  in  1845  ;  this  build- 

*  According  to  Anderson,  the  Lord's  I'raycr  in  the 
Maltese  language  is  as  follows  : — "  Missierna  li  inti 
fis  meuiet  jitkaddes  ismech,  tigi  saltiiatech  icun  li 
trit  int  chif  fis  sema  hegda  flart.  Hhobsna  ta  cu- 
lium  atina  ilium  u  Ahhfrilna  dnubietna  chif  ahhna 


ing  was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  £15,000, 
by  Her  Majesty  the  late  Queen  Adelaide. 
A  small  bible  society  was  formed  at  Malta, 
through  the  exertions  of  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  M.P.  The  whole  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment stood  thus  in  1854: — Church 
of  England,  3 :  church  of  Rome,  68  = 
Malta,  56;  Gozo,  12.  Church  of  Rome 
has  234  chapels  and  oratories  in  Malta, 
and  23  in  Gozo.  Church  of  Scotland,  1 ; 
Greek  church,  1 ;  Synagogue,  1 ;  Roman 
catholic  convents — ]\Ialta,  16;  Gozo,  3  = 
19.  Nunneries,  5.  Ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishments, altogether,  424. 

Education  is  well  attended  to  in  Malta. 
There  is  a  college  in  Valetta,  instituted 
by  the  grand-master  Pinto,  in  1771,  where 
degrees  in  divinity,  law,  and  physic  are  con- 
ferred under  certain  regulations;  and  a 
preparatory  school  is  attached  thereto,  in 
which  boys  are  received  indiscriminately  on 
payment  of  a  trifle.  The  support  of  the 
college  devolves  upon  government,  as  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Malta, 
their  property,  which  now  amounts  to  about 
£700  a-year,  was  allotted  for  the  support 
of  the  university,  and  of  a  church  which 
now  costs  the  government  .£176  per  annum, 
the  remainder  being  devoted  to  the  univer- 
sity, in  which  there  are  490  scholars;  those 
in  higher  schools  (unless  specially  exempted 
by  the  council)  pay  4s.  2d.  each  month, 
from  which  is  defrayed  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  (£1  15s.  4rf.  per  month),  and  cer- 
tain pensions  to  superannuated  professors. 
To  this  fund  the  students  in  medicine,  sur- 
gery,  and  anatomy,  do  not  contribute,  but 
pay  4s.  2d.  each  month  to  their  respective 
teachers. 

There  are  two  normal  free  schools,  at 
which  more  than  one  thousand  boys  and 
girls  are  educated.  These  seminaries,  to- 
gether with  a  small  one  at  Gozo,  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  government;  private 
subscriptions  are,  however,  received.  There 
was,  for  a  considerable  time,  much  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy 
regarding  education,  as  it  was  feared  that  it 
might  be  made  use  of  as  the  means  of  con- 
version to  the  Protestant  faith.  This  feeling 
has  subsided;  and  in  one  of  the  normal 
schools  lately  estabhshcd,  a  canon  of  the 
church  is  the  principal  director.     The  chil- 

nahhfm  lil  min  hhata  ghalina  u  laddahhanna  fitti- 
giif  ta  tentazzioni  isda  ehhlisna  middcni.     Amen." 

t  15y  the  calendar  of  1742,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  2,000  priests  and  ecclesiastics  in  Malta 
and  Gozo,  exclusive  of  the  members  of  the  Order. 
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dren  are  tauglit  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, the  rudiments  of  Italian  grammar, 
and  in  some  instances,  English  and  Latin  ; 
the  females  learn  needlework,  spinning,  and 
weaving.  The  number  of  schools  under  the 
control  of  government,  in  1854,  was — for 
boys,  18  J  for  girls,  18;  for  infants,  3; 
navigation,  1 ;  superior  school,  Gozo,  1  ^= 
41  :  pupils— males,  2,777  ;  females,  2,192 
^  4,969.  ]\Iuch  good  is  expected  from, 
and  has  indeed  already  attended,  the  Pro- 
testant College,  an  institution  founded  in 
1846,  which  comprises  not  only  a  school  for 
youth,  but  also  a  class  of  adult  orientalists 
under  training  as  native  teachers. 

The  Press  is  represented  by  a  govern- 
ment gazette. 

Libraries. — In  the  year  1761,  the  Baile 
De  Tencen  founded  the  public  library  of 
Malta,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  gifts  of 
many  princes,  kings,  and  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. The  King  of  France  contributed  a 
select  set  of  books ;  and  the  institution  was 
entitled  to  copies  of  all  works  published 
at  the  royal  press  at  Paris.  The  collection 
formed  at  the  general  hospital  was  trans- 
ferred to  it,  and  a  regulation  enacted,  by 
which  the  books  of  all  the  deceased  knights 
became  its  property;  an  annuity  of  300 
crowns  was  allotted  for  its  augmentation, 
and  some  additional  income  was  derived 
from  the  sale  of  duplicates,  insomuch  that, 
in  1798,  the  number  of  books,  if  Ave  are  to 
credit  Boisgelin,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
60,000.  This  library  is  open  to  the  public 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  but  no  books 
are  lent  out :  it  contains  a  number  of  excel- 
lent and  some  rare  and  very  valuable  works. 
A   subscription   library,    attached    to    the 

*  The  medicines  most  in  use  belong  to  the  phar- 
macopeia of  past  ages.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  is 
deemed  a  panacea  for  all  diseases.  Lemon-juice  is 
also  a  frequent  application  in  domestic  practice, 
especially  in  disorders  of  the  eyes  ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  a  tolerably  active  stimulant,  and  useful  in  certain 
stages  of  disease.  The  "  aqua  distillata  catellorum," 
or  puppy  water,  is  still  resorted  to  by  some  ;  it  is  not 
prepared  like  Ambrose  Pares  celebrated  emollient 
ointment,  by  stewing  down  the  whelp  with  oil,  but 
by  a  simple  process  of  distillation  ;  of  course  this  is  no 
more  than  distilled  water,  with  a  very  minute  ad- 
mixture of  such  animal  matter  as  would  rise  in 
the  heat  of  212°.  It  is  held  to  be  a  sovereign  remedy 
in  frights  and  nervous  affections  of  women,  or 
"  scanto,"  as  they  are  called ;  and  though  an  em- 
pirical trick,  its  employment  is  defended  on  a  medi- 
cal principle,  viz.,  the  violent  reaction  it  produces 
when  the  patient  is  told  of  the  remedy  she  has 
swallowed.  An  absorbent  earth  found  in  some  caves 
is  used  in  all  cases  attended  with  acrimonious 
humours,  and  as  a  specific  in  fevers.     It  is  said  to  be 


garrison,  was  formed  in  1806,  for  purposes 
of  reference  and  lending  out. 

Hospitals  and  Churiiahle  Institutions. — 
There  are  two  large  hospitals  at  Valetta, 
and  one  at  Gozo,  supported  entirely  by 
government.  A  good  library  is  attached  to 
the  institution  :  all  persons  are  received 
therein  who  require  medical  aid ;  and  there 
is  also  a  public  dispensary,  where  medicines 
are  furnished  gratis  to  those  who  do  not  need 
in-door  treatment.*  At  Floriana,  a  su- 
burb of  Valetta,  there  are  two  charitable 
institutions,  one  called  L'Ospizio,  the  other 
the  House  of  Industry  :  the  first  is  for  the 
reception  of  old  men  and  women  ;  and  a 
part  of  the  building  is  appropriated  for  the 
reception  of  the  insane.  About  700  per- 
sons are  maintained  in  this  establishment. 
The  whole  of  the  charitable  institutions  are 
under  the  management  of  a  committee, 
chiefly  composed  of  persons  holding  office 
under  government.  The  prisons,  which  arc 
admirably  managed  as  regards  the  various 
ends  of  classification,  cleanliness,  and  re- 
formation, are  under  the  same  committee. 

Government. — The  administration  of 
the  island  is  usually  confided  to  a  military 
governor,  who  commands  the  troops :  and 
is  aided  by  a  council. 

The  Revenue  is  derived  from  customst 
and  excise  duties  on  corn  imported,  rent  of 
Crown  lands  and  houses,  fees,  fines,  &c.  In 
1833-'34,  and  for  some  subsequent  years,  it 
averaged  £100,000  per  annum;  in  1853, 
the  average  for  several  preceding  years  was 
.€130,000.  There  is  also  a  local  revenue 
for  municipal  purposes,  amoimting  to  about 
£40,000  a-year.  The  established  civil  ex- 
penditure for  1853,  was  £56,000 ;  pensions 

perpetually  reproduced  by  the  exposure  of  the 
clay  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere ;  which  swells 
by  the  moisture,  and  when  one  layer  of  the  surface 
is  removed,  another  comes  in  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, and  its  texture  loosens  and  becomes 
saturated  like  the  preceding  layer,  after  the  manner 
of  slaked  lime.  Another  popular  remedy  is  the 
sand-bath,  and  which  is  chiefly  used  for  rachitis  and 
pertussis.  The  patient  is  kept  in  the  pit  close 
covered  up  with  sand  for  different  periods  from  ten 
minutes  to  half-an-hour  ;  and  a  copious  perspiration 
being  thus  produced,  is  kept  up  by  the  use  of 
diluents  and  artificial  warmth,  after  which  a  cordial 
is  administered. 

t  Custom  duties  on  spirits,  £1  2s.  per  Maltese 
barrel ;  on  beer,  2s.  per  ditto ;  on  wines  (valued 
at  £15  per  pipe  of  eleven  Maltese  barrels),  lis.  per 
Maltese  barrel :  all  other  wines,  2s.  per  ditto. 
Duties  on  grain — wheal,  10s.  per  salma ;  cattle, 
10s.  per  head.  Other  descriptions  of  grain  and 
cattle  in  like  proportions.  Tonnage  dues,  20s.  to 
30s.  for  each  vessel  of  400  to  800  tons. 
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and  retired  allowances,  £15,000;  revenue 
service,  £5,375  ;  roads,  streets,  and  bridges, 
£23,588;  works  and  buildings,  £18,275; 
contribution  towards  military  expenditure, 
£6,200  ;  charitable  allowances,  £3,630  ; 
education  (exclusive  of  establishments), 
£1,115  ;  hospitals,  £12,115  ;  police  and 
gaols,  £1,015;  justice,  £323;  with  various 
minor  sums. 

The  military  expenditure  incurred  by 
England  amounts,  ordinarily,  to  about 
£130,000  per  annum;  the  inhabitants  pay 
the  salary  of  the  governor  (£5,000),  and 
furnish  from  £18,000  to  £20,000  per  an- 
num towards  defraying  military  charges, 
including  the  support  of  the  Malta  Fen- 
cibles  (a  regular  regiment,  639  strong)  and 
a  militia  corps. 

Public  Debt — £78,446,  bearing  interest 
at  2^  per  cent,  per  annum;  created  in  1805, 
in  favour  of  those  who  lost  capital  in  the 
ancient  Malta  frumentaria,  or  grain  con- 
cern, on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in  1798  :* 
£43,930,  at  2  per  cent.,  invested  in  Maltese 
bank;  £11,439,  a  contribution  or  loan  to  the 

•  TheMontediPieta  was  established  atMalta  in  the 
year  1597,  and,  like  all  European  institutions  of  the 
sort,  with  the  object  of  affording  pecuniary  supplies 
to  the  distressed  at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usurers.  Any 
sum  of  money,  however  small,  is  advanced  to  the 
applicants  on  the  security  of  property  given  in 
pawn, — such  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious 
articles,  or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn  or  new. 
The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three  years  on  pawns 
of  the  first  description,  and  never  more  than  two  on 
those  of  the  latter,  renewable  at  the  option  of  the 
borrowers,  who  are  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawned 
goods  at  any  time  witliin  the  stated  period  on  pay- 
ment of  proportionate  interest.  The  present  rate  is 
six  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  unclaimed  property, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  period,  is  sold  by 
public  auction,  and  the  residue  of  the  proceeds,  after 
deducting  the  sum  due  to  the  institution,  is  payable 
to  the  person  producing  the  ticket.  Of  the  accom- 
modation thus  afforded  by  the  Monte,  persons  of 
high  respectability  occasionally  avail  themselves  dur- 
ing temporary  exigencies;  and  in  this  way  consider- 
able sums  have  been  advanced.  Till  the  year  1787, 
the  operations  of  the  institution  were  conducted  by 
means  of  money  borrowed  at  a  moderate  interest, 
and  by  funds  acquired  by  donations,  &c.  But  the 
then  grand-master,  Kohan,  authorised  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  funds  of  the  Monte  di  Pieta  with  those 
of  the  Monte  di  Redenzion*,  another  national  insti- 
tution, founded  in  the  year  1007  by  private  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  for  the  philanthropic  object  of 
rescuing  from  slavery  any  of  the  natives  who  might 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  not 
have  the  means  of  ransom.  As  this  institution  had 
larger  funds  (mostly  in  landed  property)  than  it 
actually  required  to  meet  its  proper  demands,  the 
act  of  consolidation  proved  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  Monte  di  I'iela.  Thus  united,  the  two 
institutions,  with  the  new  title  of  Moiite  di  Pieti  u 


Monte  di  Piet.-i,  existing  from  ancient  times ; 
£1,214,  Gozo  Savings'  Bank. 

Moneys. — The  introduction  of  British 
money  has  not  hitherto  produced  among 
the  commercialt  body  of  inhabitants  gene- 
rally any  alteration  in  their  mode  of  keeping 
their  accounts,  and  of  making  sales,  con- 
tracts, &c.,  which  are  continued  as  formerly 
in  Maltese  currency — namely,  scudi,  tari, 
and  grains  :  20  grains  =:  1  tari ;  12  taris  = 
1  scudo  =  Is.  M.  sterling.  The  current 
gold  coins  are  the  French  louis-d'or,  and 
a  piece  bearing  the  effigy  of  a  grand- master, 
both  worth  about  10  scudi  =  I6s.  M. 
Spanish  doubloons,  with  an  agis,  from  40 
to  40i  scudi ;  Venetian  sequins  from  4J  to 
5  scudi ;  and  the  Sicilian  ounce  =  6^ 
scudi.  Silver. — Sicilian  dollar^ 2 1  scudi; 
Grand-master  pieces  of  2  and  1  scudi ; 
pieces  of  15,  10,  6,  and  5  taris  each; 
Spanish  dollar  =  2  scudi,  7  taris,  and  4 
grains. 

There  are  two  public  banks  in  profitable 
operation.  lu  the  year  1854,  the  notes 
issued  did  not  exceed  £20,000  in  amount. 
Redenzione,  conducted  their  separate  duties  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  Board,  consifsting  of  a  pre- 
sident and  eight  commissioners,  till  the  expulsion  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  from  Malta,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1798.  The  French  republicans,  by 
whom  the  island  was  then  occupied,  stripped  the 
Monte  of  every  article,  whether  in  money  or  pawned 
goods,  and  inflicted  a  loss  amounting  to  nearly 
£35,000,  including  the  share  of  the  proprietors  of 
pawns,  inasmuch  as  the  advance  they  received  on 
that  security  never  exceeded  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  articles  pawned.  Not  a  shilling 
of  this  sum  was  repaid  by  the  French  government 
after  the  restoration  of  monarchy  ;  the  rights  of  the 
Maltese  being  unrecognised  in  the  capitulation  of 
1800.  When  the  British  forces  took  possession  of 
La  Valetta  in  September,  1800,  this  useful  institu- 
tion was  enabled  to  resume  operations.  A  new 
Board  was  elected,  and  about  £4,000  advanced  to 
them,  without  interest,  from  the  local  treasury.  A 
loan  was  ojjened,  to  which  individuals  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  contribute  when  they  were  assured  that  the 
institution  considered  itself  bound  to  ])ay  the  old 
loan,  thoiij;b  forming  part  of  the  amount  carried 
away  by  tin'  l''ri'nt'h,  and  that  in  the  meantime  in- 
terest wduld  be  :ill(iHed  on  it.  The  Monte  possess- 
ing landed  property  to  a  much  greater  amount, 
could  never  refuse  such  an  act  of  justice.  Hajjpily, 
the  cessation  of  slavery  put  an  end  to  the  old  charge 
for  ransoms,  and  enabled  the  institution  to  devote 
its  revenues  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  old 
loan,  to  the  extinction  of  part  of  the  capital,  to  the 
improvement  of  its  property,  and  of  late  years  to  the 
assignment  of  £500  per  annum  in  aid  of  the  House 
of  Industry. 

t  The  Maltese  are  not  merely  a  commercial  but  a 
manufacturing  people:  they  excel  in  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  into  coverlets,  tablecktlis,  towelling, 
sails,  blue-striped  shirting,  and  dresses  for  the  pea- 
santry: the  products  of  their  looms  have  long  been 
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Wci(ihls  for  gold,  silver,  i)carl,  precious  stones,  Sfc. 

Cotci. 

Trepesa..  is 

Sedicesimo..         2  30 

Octavo..  2         4  72 

Guana..       2         4         8         114 

Oncia..  4  8        le        32  5?(> 

LiMira..     12    43    95   192   384    G9I2 

Rotolo*..   2*   .10   120  •  3^0   ISO   900   1?2S0 

Pesa..  .■;    12*    ir.n      <■"»    1?""    ?i(i<)    4soo      SBloo 

intarot      ..     20  100  250'  :ii '- ■'    M ' >  %000  172S0I1O 


Rotolo. 


(i400 


Cantaro..     20     100    3000  12000     1728000 
Pcsala  or  Quintals..    3    CO    300    9000  36000    5184000 

•  Firewood  is  sold  by  the  pesata  of  three  caiitars. 

Measures  for  all  ynmi  and  pulse,  almonds,  olives, 

salt,  Sfc. 

HalfMisura..  5 

Misura..  2  10 

Mondello..  10         20       100 

Tumulo  ..         6  GO        120        BOO 

Sacco  . .  4      24  240        480      2400 

Salma*..         4         IG      9G  9G0       1920      9600 

•  One  salma  is  equal  to  about  7J  bushels,  imperial  measure. 

i^heat  and  barley  are  sold  by  the  stricked,  and  all  others  by  the 


Long  1 


,for  cloth,  stone,  iyc. 


Palmo' . . 

Cannat  . .      8 

•  Three-and-a-half  palmi  maki 

in  length,  and  one  in  thickness,  i 

ship  timber  and  beams  for  houses 

t  156  square  canne  are  equal  t 

tumoli  are  equal  to  one  salma;  1 

For  all  liquids  ;  oil,  m 


Pipa  ..  11    22  44  418   830   1G72   3344   C6S8 

Botte..   2  22    44  88  836  1672   3344   6688  13376 

•  The  barrile  is  about  equal  to  9-37  imperial  gallons. 

celebrated  ir.  the  regions  bordering  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Diodorus  Sieulu.s  pronounced  their  cotton 
cloths  superior  to  any  others  in  softness  and  fineness  ; 
and  Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Verres,  enumerates, 
among  the  articles  of  his  pkinder,  certain  cotton 
dresses  remarkable  for  the  delicate  fabric  peculiar  to 
Malta,  and  speaks  also  of  Maltese  wine  as  forming 
another  considerable  item  of  the  spoiler's  booty. 
Black  silk  stuffs,  of  various  kinds,  are  woven  in  the 
island ;  and  the  lace  veils,  gloves,  and  mittens  knit  by 
the  nuns  and  other  industrious  women  of  Malta,  are 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ladies  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean capitals.  In  ship-building,  cabinet-work,  and 
joinery,  the  native  citizens  have  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence ;  their  vessels  are  substantially 
built,  and  sail  swiftly.  Furniture  (including  sofas, 
chairs,  and  many  ornamental  articles)  is  exported  to 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  to  Constantinople,  Egypt, 
the  Black  Sea,  and  other  places.  The  timber 
ployed  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  As  goldsmiths,  the  Maltese  are  famed  for 
the  filligrce-work  which  characterises  their  neck- 
chains,  bracelets,  and  jewellery  of  various  descrip- 
tions. Maltese  sculptors  have  manifested  consid- 
erable skill  in  carving  figures  from  the  easily  worked 
stone  of  the  native  quarries,  and  large  quantities  of 
this  material  are  carried  to  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other 
BW.  XII.  S 


Liquid  measure,  for  oil  and  ; 


lilk. 
Quartini. 


Terzo..  24  10 

Mezzo.-          2  5  20 

"   Quartuccl..      2          4  10  40 

Quarla..      4      8        10  40  160 

HalfCaflso..  2      8     16        32  80  320 

Caflso*  ..       2    4     16    32        64  160  640 

Barrile     ..        2      4     8    32    64       128  320  1280 

•  A  cafiso  is  about  equal  to  4-38  imperial  gallons. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  Malta  during 
the  continental  war,  subseqtient  to  the  year 
1804,  was  very  great ;  but  the  plague,  fol- 
lowed by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  con- 
sequent throwing  open  of  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  with  otlier  operating  causes,  materially 
lessened  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a 
depot. 

The  commerce  is,  however,  stiU  exten- 
sive :  in  1853,  the  imports  were  valued  at 
£1,137,344,  and  the  exports  at  £721,765  ;  a 
large  part  of  the  imports  being  British. 
The  shipping  inwards,  in  the  same  year, 
was,  in  number,  4,448 ;  tonnage,  816,773  : 
of  this,  196,377  tons  carried  the  EngHsh 
flag.  The  resources  of  the  island  are 
limited:  about  45,000  acres  are  under 
crop  for  the  production  of  food,  the  growth 
of  cotton,  of  oleaginous  seeds,  &c.  The 
importance  of  the  position  to  England  is 
tmquestionable,  not  merely  as  a  central 
shop  for  the  sale  of  her  goods  along  the 
shores  of  Sicily  and  Africa,  but  equally  as  a 
commanding  maritime  station,  by  which,  in 
conjunction  with  Gibraltar,  we  are  enabled 
to  dispense  with  the  large  fleet  otherwise 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  perma- 
nent supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.* 

countries  for  building  and  paving.  There  are  manu- 
factories for  the  construction  of  iron  bedsteads,  , 
and  for  the  preparation  of  leather,  soap,  maccaroni,  ' 
and  other  articles.  Many  millions  of  cigars  are 
made  annually,  and  find  a  ready  sale  in  every  neigh- 
bouring port.  Cumin,  anise,  and  other  seeds  are 
successfully  cultivated  for  the  European  and  Ame- 
rican markets,  and  are  deemed  superior  in  quality  to 
those  produced  elsewhere.  The  squill,  grown  and 
dried  here,  produces  the  best  oxamel  obtainable  from 
that  bulb.  The  oranges  and  lemons  of  Malta  are 
excellent.  The  silkworm  thrives ;  and  if  capital  were 
invested  in  this  branch  of  trade,  it  would  probably 
yield  large  returns. 

*  I  visited  Malta,  and  traversed  the  island ;  but 
am  indebted  to   the   works  of  Boisgelin,   Hennen, 
Davy,  Wilson,  and  Miege,  for  many  of  the  facts  in 
this  section.     Since  the  issue  of  my  first  History  of 
the  Colonies,  twenty  years  ago,  various  improvements 
have  been  effected,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Crown, 
in  the  departmental  administration  ;  and  many  of  the 
evils  which  then  formed  a  just  cause  of  complaint  ' 
have  been  remedied.     Taxes  and  duties  that  pressed 
unequally  on  industry  have  been  abolished ;  natives 
are  more  freely  admitted  to  public  offices;  and  a  j 
more  liberal   view   has  been  taken  of  the  general  j 
value  and  capabilities  of  Malta. 


SECTION    X.— I  ONIAN     ISLANDS. 


The  septinsular  group  of  the  Ionian  Isles 
is  situated  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  between  36° 
and  40"  S.  hat.,  and  20°  and  23°  E.  long.,  and 
extends  from  the  Albanian  coast  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Morean  peninsula. 
The  ancient  history  of  these  famous 
islands,  called  by  the  Greeks  "  Frank  Isles" 
{*payi,o>i;(7(o)  is  intertwined  with  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  so  that  it 

j  is  difficult  for  sober  truth  to  find  a  starting 
point.  The  islands  would  appear  to  have 
been   early  colonised, — to   have    remained 

[  for  many  years  as  separate  states,  pai-tially 

I  under  the   control  of   Corinth,  and  subse- 

I  qiientlybeneaththat  of  Athens  or  of  Sparta. 
During  the  invasion  of  Xer.xes,  the  louians 
boasted  of  being  second  only  in  power  to 
the  Athenians ;  but  at  no  period  do  they 
seem  to  have  long  maintained  an  indepen- 
dent position.  When  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  invaded  Italy,  they  co-operated  with 
him :    on  the  decline   of   the   Grecian    re- 

I  publics  they  became  the  prey  of  several  suc- 
cessive conquerors,  and  were  finally  incor- 
porated in  the  Roman  empire,  and  included 
in  the  Achaia  province.  The  Goths  ravaged 
Ionia,  and  destroyed,  it  is  said,  many  monu- 
ments of  antiquity :  the  Vandals  conquered 

I  the  province,  but  it  was  recovered  by  Beli- 

I  sarins.  For  250  years  the  islands  were 
attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Lombardy,  and 
conjoined  with  that  province  or  with  Sicily  ; 
for  the  next  300  years  they  constituted  a 
separate  government,  under  the  title  of  the 
Zema  of  Cephalonia.* 

On  the  dissolution  of  the  Greek  empire, 
Ionia  seems  to  have  been  ruled  by  chiefs  of 
Norman  extraction,  and  by  princes  of  the 
house  of  Valois.  About  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  the  islands  (or  at  least  Corfu) 
apparently  belonged  to  Charles  III.,  King 
of  Hungary,  Jerusalem,  and  Sicily.  In 
1386,  Corfu,  then  in  a  wretched  state,  was 
placed  by  tiie  Corcyreans  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Venice,  and  remained  steadily 
attached  to  the  Venetian  republic,  subject 
to  frequent  assaults  and  spoliations  by  the 

1  *  Sec  valuable  Notes  and  Ohservatwna  on  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Malta:  by  Dr.  John  Duvv;  2  vols. 

I  8vo;  London,  1842. 

•f  Scheria,  mytliological  records  explain  as  a  name 

I  given  in  consetiuence  of  the  overflowing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  banks  of  Epirus,  covering  a  great  apace  of 
territory.     C-'enis  complained  of  the  encroachment  to 
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Turks,  from  whom  the  islanders  experienced 
a  desperate  assault  in  1537-^38,  when  the 
Moslems  commenced  their  efforts  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Venetians  from  the  Morea, 
&c.  On  the  downfall  of  the  "Queen  of 
the  Adriatic,"  in  1797,  the  French  took 
possession  of  Ionia,  but  evacuated  the  terri- 
tory on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1798-'99,  when  it  was  taken  under  the 
joint  protection  of  Russia  and  Turkey ;  the 
former  becoming,  however,  the  dominant 
power. 

The  next  phase  was  the  transfer  of  the 
islands  from  Russia  to  France,  in  virtue  of 
a  secret  agreement  between  Alexander  and 
Napoleon,  in  1807.  In  1809,  Zante  was 
occupied  by  a  British  force,  and  subse- 
quently Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and 
Santa  ]\Iaura :  Corfu,  protected  by  a 
strong  French  garrison,  held  out  until 
1814;  and,  on  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  England.  At 
the  peace  of  1815,  the  septinsular  union 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  Crown,  and  has  so  continued  to  the 
present  day. 

Corfu,  in  lat.  39°  N.,  and  long.  20°  E., 
situate  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Adriatic,  150  miles  north  of  Santa 
]\Iaura,  and  the  present  seat  of  government 
of  the  septinsular  union,  was  described  by 
Homer  under  the  names  Scheriaf  {S-^eptt/) 
and  (from  Phoeace  the  son  of  Neptune) 
Phceacia : — 

"  Then  swelled  to  sight  Phepacia's  dusky  coast, 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapour  lost; 
That  lay  before  him,  indistinct  and  vast, 
Like  a  broad  shield  amid  the  watery  waste." 

It  was,  however,  previously  known  as  Dre- 
panum  (AotTrco't;)  Callinach,  or  Drepanon 
(AptTrarai'),  and  Apollou,  an  epithet  bestowed 
in  allusion  to  its  semicircular  or  sickle  shape, 
and  connected  with  some  mythological 
fable.  To  this  designation  succeeded  that 
of  Maori,  by  reason  of  its  length  from  cape 
to  cape  (Sidero  to  Lefchimo),  or,  according 
Neptune,  who  arrested  the  waters ;  but  not  before 
they  had  separated  a  portion  of  land  from  the  con- 
tinent. Others  assert  that  Scheria  is  derived  from 
tht  I'hoonician  word  schara  (commerce),  indicating 
thereby  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  were  from 
early  times  pre-eminently  skilled  in  maritime  and 
commercial  afl'airs. 
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to  Apollonius,  in  honour  of  Marcris,  the 
daughter  of  Aristee ;  but  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  its  usual  designation  was  Corcyra 
(Ktpkupa),  derived  either  from  the  grand- 
daughter of  Neptune,  or  from  the  Arabic 
word  Cacara,  signifying  a  land  of  peace  and 
abundance;  or  from  Kekuris,  a  peculiarly 
constructed  ship,  which  the  inhabitants 
were  famed  for  building.  The  present 
name  of  Corfu  (given  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Eastern  empire)  is  said  to  owe  its 
origin  to  Koiwif)}],  or  Kn(,(j>m,  or  Kopu(/ja),  to 
overtop ;  alluding  to  the  hilly  or  turret-like 
rocks  on  which  the  modern  citadel  is  built. 

According  to  mythology,  Phaeace,  the  son 
of  Neptune,  was  the  first  who  established 
himself  in  the  isle ;  and  Plutarch  says  that 
Jason,  on  returning  from  Colchis,  bearing 
with  him  the  golden  fleece,  touched  at  the 
island,  and  celebrated  there  his  niiptials 
with  Medea,  when  Phseace  was  king ;  but 
of  the  Phaeacian  city  not  a  vestige  remains : 
the  Corfuite  aiitiquarians  aver  that  it  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Corcyra,  the  latter  being 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  former.  Homer 
ascribes  its  colonisation  to  the  Hyperians, 
who  built  a  city  and  erected  several  temples 
to  the  gods.  The  successor  to  Phaeace  was 
said  to  be  Alcinous,  sou  of  Nausithous ;  and 
then  follows  the  story  of  Ulysses.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  Archias,  King  of  Corinth,  in 
voyaging  to  Sicily,  left  Chersicrates,  with  a 
])art  of  his  army,  at  Corfu,  then  named 
Scheria.  Chersicrates,  it  is  said,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  place  by  conquering  the 
inhabitants :  this  event  took  place  in  the 
19th  Olympiad,  about  700  years  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
Scherians  or  Corcyreans  bore  on  their 
medals  the  winged  horse,  the  well-known 
emblem  of  Corinth.  Chersicrates  made 
war  txpon  and  expelled  the  Liburnians,  who 
inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  island ; 
and  the  new  sovereign  commenced  his  reign 
in  Crisopolis,  which  Homer  makes  Ulysses 
gaze  at  in  wonder,  by  reason  of  its  magni- 
ficent buildings  and  temples.  It  is  said 
to  have  continued  subject  to  the  mother 
country  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  but  in 
the  wars  between  Corinth  and  Athens,  the 
Corcyreans  sided  with  the  latter,  and,  in 
imitation  of  them,  abolished  monarchy,  and 
founded  a  republic  in  its  stead.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Corcyreans  maintained 
amicable  but  independent  intercourse  with 
the  several  Greek  powers,  and  furnished  an 
auxihary  force  of  vessels  and  men  to  aid  in 
repeUiug  the  attack  of  Xerxes ;  but  when 


the  anger  of  the  fickle  Athenians  was  ex- 
cited against  Themistocles,  the  Corcyreans 
gave  him  shelter,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the 
insidious  arguments  or  threats  used  to 
induce  or  compel  the  surrender  of  the 
brave  commander. 

The  battle  of  Leucadia  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  vigorous  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Corinth,  aided  by  the  Thebans,  Leucadiaus, 
Cephalonians,  &c.,  to  crush  the  Corcyreans, 
who,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians,  almost 
totally  destroyed  the  Corinthian  fleet  of 
150  sail,  under  the  command  of  Xenoclides. 
The  engagement  was  fought  by  the  Corin- 
thians advancing  in  line,  and  being  re- 
ceived Vjy  their  opponents  with  106  vessels, 
formed  into  three  columns  placed  in  alter- 
nate squares. 

During  the  war  between  the  different 
republics  of  Greece,  the  Corcyreans  gen- 
erally sided  with  the  Athenians,  and  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  Lacedsemouians,  who 
attempted  the  conquest  of  then*  island,  the 
nobility  of  which  favoured  the  latter  people, 
and  were  in  consequence  entrapped  and 
stoned  to  death  in  the  temple  of  Juno  by 
the  democracy. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  island  would  be 
otit  of  place  here;  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
briefly  the  leading  events.  Pyrrhus,  King 
of  Epirus,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, conquered  Corcyra,  and  made  use 
of  its  fleet  and  marines  in  his  attempts  on 
Italy,  which  greatly  weakened  the  Corcy- 
reans, whose  commerce  was  almost  annihi- 
lated by  Teuca,  Queen  of  the  lUyriaus,  to 
whom  they  were  subject  in  the  century  before 
our  era  ;  and,  to  check  whose  cruelties,  the 
Corcyreans  were  obliged  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  them  by  the  little  Grecian  re- 
publics, and  place  themselves  under  Roman 
protection. 

The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  Corcyreans 
to  Rome  were,  it  is  said,  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  senate ;  the  offer  of  becoming 
a  province  of  the  empire  accepted,  and  the 
necessary  assistance  promised.  During  the 
domination  of  Rome,  the  Corcyreans  were 
converted  to  Christianity ;  and  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Eastern  empire  enabled  them 
once  more  to  enjoy  a  government  of  their 
own  choice.  Corfu,  although  desolated  by 
Genseric  and  the  Vandals  in  one  century 
(a.d.  466),  and  by  the  Goths  and  Scla- 
voniaus  in  another  (a.d.  550),  was  able  to 
assist  the  Emperor  HeracHus  against  the 
Lombards  (a.d.  638),  and  Leo  the  Isaurian 
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against  the  Saracens,  during  the  siege  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  717-'18.  At  tlie  close 
of  the  11th  century,  the  naval  power  of 
Corfu  seems  to  have  been  extinguished ;  for 
the  island  was  occupied  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
A.D.  1081,  without  offering  the  slightest 
resistance ;  but  in  tlie  middle  of  the  12th 
century,  the  Corfuites  aided  the  forces  of 
the  Emperor  Emanuel  Commenus  in  driving 
out  the  Normans,  to  whom  they  had  volun- 
tarily yielded  obedience  a  short  time  be- 
fore ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  Corfu 
was  annexed  to  the  principality  of  Epirus 
and  iEtolia,  formed  by  Michael  Augelus 
Commenus  upon  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire.* In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, Corfu  was  conquered  by  Chai-les  of 
Anjou,  King  of  Naples;  but  the  reverses 
sustained  by  his  successors  encouraged 
the  people  to  assert  their  independence  : 
the  Neapolitan  garrison  was  expelled,  and 
a  republican  form  of  government  estab- 
lished. 

The  growing  power  of  the  Genoese  had 
begun  to  alarm  the  other  Italian  states; 
and  the  Venetians,  perceiving  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  possession  of  Corcyra 
or  Corfu,  ou  the  28th  of  May,  138G,  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  inhabitants, 
who,  it  is  asserted  by  some,  sold  their  liberty 
for  30,000  ducats  ;  but  this  unauthenticated 
statement  is  probably  founded  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Zadislas,  King  of  Naples, 
having  ceded  his  claims  on  Corfu  in  1401, 
for  the  sum  above  named. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  until  the 
growing  power  of  the  Turks  in  the  Morca 
induced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
Corfu  as  a  valuable  acquisition.  The  cliief 
fortress  was  besieged  in  1537-'38,  by  Janus 
Beg  and  Chercdan  Barbarossa,  with  the 
arms  and  fleet  of  Solcyman.  Pcsaro,  who 
commanded  at  Corfu,  stripped  the  galleys 
of  their  guns,  and  placed  them  on  the 
ramparts  and  outworks, — sent  the  useless 
mouths  out  of  the  fortress  into  the  interior, 
and  enrolled  4,000  men  under  the  orders  of 
Venetian  officers;  the  nobility  forming  a 
separate  corps.  Barbarossa  and  Janus 
landed  their  forces  on  the  coast  parallel  to 
Potamos,  encamping  between  that  village  and 
the  town,  and  opened  their  batteries  with 
such  effect,  that  the  Corfuites  were  driven 
from  their  commanding  position  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town.  Their  subse- 
quent attempts  were  less  successful ;  several 
sorties  were  made  by  the  besieged ;  and  the 
•  Gibbon,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  247—253. 


INIoslems  beheld  winter  apjnoach  without 
having  gained  much  ground.  jNIean while 
famine  and  plague  made  dreadful  havoc  in 
their  camp,  to  reinforce  which  Soleyman  dis- 
patched 20,000  men,  and  followed  them  in 
person  ;  but  finding  all  hopes  of  conquest 
futile,  he  soon  drew  off  the  remnant  of  his 
shattered  army. 

From  this  time  the  island  remained  un- 
molested, imtil  Achmet  III.,  havdng  con- 
quered the  Morea,  resolved  on  the  capture 
of  Corfu  with  a  force  of  80,000  men.  The 
Venetians,  although  much  weakened  by  the 
loss  of  all  the  provinces  and  islands  belong- 
ing to  European  Turkey,  took  active  mea- 
sures to  enable  Corfu  to  offer  a  vigorous 
defence.  Several  citizens  were  allowed  to 
purchase  orders  of  nobility ;  and  mth  the 
money  thus  obtained,  a  force  of  12,000 
men  was  fitted  out  under  Count  Schulem- 
burgh,  who  strengthened  the  fortifications, 
and  placed  the  garrison  in  an  efficient  state 
of  defence.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1716, 
Cogia  Pasha,  admiral  of  the  Ottoman  fleet, 
approached  Corfu  with  twenty-two  ships; 
he  was  met  by  the  Venetian  admirals  Pisani 
and  Cornari,  whose  force  consisted  of  a 
squadron  of  galleys  and  galliots,  under 
Pisani,  and  of  ships  under  Cornari.  Cogia 
being  attacked  and  defeated  by  Pisani,  put 
into  Butriuto  to  repair  and  embark  the 
troops  destined  for  the  siege, — landed  a 
division  at  Vido,  and  opened  a  battery  on 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Corfu ;  the  re- 
mainder came  on  shore  below  Potamos,  and 
formed  their  camp  about  two  miles  from 
the  extreme  outworks  of  Fort  Salvador, 
which,  together  with  Fort  Abraham,  was 
captured  by  the  Ottoman  after  several  hard- 
fought  contests.  The  seraskier  endeavoured 
to  storm  the  citadel  in  a  night  attack ; 
Schulemburgh  made  a  couutcr-sally  with 
2,000  resolute  men,  and  surprised  the 
Turks  in  the  rear,  upon  which  tliey  fled  in 
dismay,  lea\ang  4,000  dead  in  the  trenches. 
Among  the  slain  was  Mouchtar  Bey,  the 
grandsire  of  the  celebrated  Ali .  Pasha  of 
Yanina,  who  played  such  an  important 
j)art  in  the  subsequent  history  of  (xreece. 
Mouchtar  fell  just  as  he  had  scaled  the 
ramparts,  and  his  sword  was  preserved  in 
the  armoury  at  Corfu  until  its  occupation 
by  the  French.  After  repeated  contests  the 
Turks  raised  the  siege,  having  lost  15,000 
men,  fifty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  several 
mortars,  all  the  camp  c(]uipage,  provisions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  baggage.  The 
loss  of  tiie  Venetians  and  Corfuites  amounted 
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to  3,000.  Pisani  and  Cornari  pursued  the 
Turkish  fleet,  captured  several  vessels,  took 
possession  of  Bntrinto,  stormed  Santa 
Maura,  and  put  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman 
garrison  to  the  sword.     The  Sultan  was  so 

j  exasperated  at  the  result,  that  Admiral 
Cogia  and  the   seraskier  commanding   the 

i  land  forces  suffered  instant  decapitation, 
by  order  of  the   fierce  despot,  in  the  very 

i  audience  hall  of  Constantinople.  The  Turks 
made  several  other  attacks  on  the  island,  as 
did  also  the  Genoese ;  but  the  Venetians, 
aided  by  troops  and  funds  from  Austria, 
maintained  their  position  for  ueai-ly  400 
years. 

The  fall  of  Venice  was  the  prelude  to  the 
transfer  of  Corfu  to  the  French  republic, 
the  representatives  of  which  took  possession 
of  the  island  in  1797,  but  were  expelled  by 
the  Russian  forces  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  in  1798-'99,  when  Turkey  and 
Russia  became  its  joint  protectors.  In  1807, 
hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey  gave 
Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Yanina,  a  pretext  for 
seizing  on  the  continental  towns  then  be- 
longing to  the  Ionian  republic;  and  by 
cutting  off  the  supplies,  deprived  Corfu  of 
the  means  of  resisting  General  Berthier, 
who,  with  a  French  force  of  17,000  men, 
arrived  there  and  took  possession,  with  the 
connivance  of  Alexander.  Berthier  was 
shortly  afterwards  relieved  by  General  Don- 
zelot,  who  remained  at  Corfu  until  the 
arrival  of  the  British  in  1814,  when  the 
island  made  a  conditional  surrender. 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  French,  Sir 
James  Campbell  assumed  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary command  of  the  Ionian  States.  Gen- 
eral Campbell  resigned  the  command  to 
Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  governor  of 
Malta,  who,  in  1817,  proclaimed  the  con- 
stitution, in  virtue  of  which  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands are  now  governed  by  a  lord  high  com- 
missioner (representing  the  protecting  sove- 
reign), a  senate,  consisting  of  ten  members 
(styled  "  the  most  illustrious"),  with  a  i)re- 
sident  ("his  highness"),  and  a  legislative 
assembly  ("  the  most  noble"),  composed  of 
deputies  from  the  different  islands ;— Corfu 
sending  seven;  Cephalonia,  eight;  Zante. 
seven;  Santa  Maura,  four;  Cerigo,  one; 
and  Paxo,  one. 

Geography,  Area,  Physical  Aspect, 
Mountains,  &c.— Corfu  stretches  from 
north  to  south  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle. 
On  the  north  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and  on  the  north  and  east 
by  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  Al- 


bania,  or  the  ancient  Epirus.  This  channel, 
which  runs  nearly  south-east  and  north- 
west, is  about  twenty-one  geographical  miles 
in  length  ;  the  narrowest  or  northerly  mouth, 
at  Cape  Karagol,  is  not  two  miles  across ; 
the  southerly  entrance,  between  Cape 
Bianco  and  Gomenizza,  is  about  seven  miles 
broad ;  and  the  widest  part,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Corfu,  does  not 
much  exceed  ten  miles  in  breadth.  The 
soundings,  in  the  deepest  watei',  vary  from 
forty  to  fifty  fathoms. 

The  length  of  the  island  is  about  thirty- 
five  geographical  miles ;  the  breadth,  at  the 
north-eastern  extremity,  about  twelve ;  from 
thence  it  gradually  lessens  to  its  southerly 
termination.  Cape  Bianco.* 

Corfu  is  divided  into  four  bailiwicks,  or 
districts  : — Oros,  a  mountainous  district,  on 
the  north-west,  comprises  Cassopo  (the 
ancient  Cassiope),  formerly  famed  for  a 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Agiru,  a  beautiful  tract, 
of  remarkable  fertility,  situated  between  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  the  island. 
Mezzo,  or  the  midland  district,  contains  the 
city  of  Corfu.  Lefchimo,  to  the  south-east, 
is  so  called  from  the  ancient  Cape  Leucimna, 
now  Cape  Bianco. 

The  aspect  is  decidedly  mountainous,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  Mediterranean,  the 
part  opposite  the  Albanian  coast  being  less 
elevated,  and  presenting  hilly  slopes.  A 
chain  of  mountains  runs  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  Santa 
Dacca,  estimated  as  rising  2,000  feet  above 
the  sea;  another  range  extends  in  an  east 
and  west  direction,  appearing  like  a  termi- 
nation of  the  Albanian  or  Acroceraunian 
range,  subterraneously  continued  from  Corfu 
to  the  mainland.  The  chief  summit  of  this 
cross-chain,  now  called  St.  Salvador,  or 
UavroKpaTwp,  the  Phwcicia,  according  to  some, 
or,  as  others  think,  the  Istone  of  antiquity, 
is  supposed  to  be  from  2,800  to  3,000,  or 
even  3,500  feet :  the  view  from  its  summit 
is  magnificent,  and  comprises  the  bold  Acro- 
cerauuian  mountains,  and  even  those  of 
Macedonia;  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  north- 
ward, and  the  Mediterranean  to  the  south- 
ward :  in  clear  weather  the  continent  of 
Italy  itself  is  visible.  The  cross-chain  is  of  | 
a  rugged  character,  with  many  minor  colla- 
teral offsets  in  a  north  and  north-west  di-  ! 
rcction.     Viewed  from  the  shore,  or  from  a  ' 

*  These  measurements  are  derived  from  those  of  the 
French  engineers,  as  given  by  Baron  Theotoki,  and  \ 
by  Dr.  Hennen,  in  the  work  to  which  I  have  refeiTed  t 
when  describing  Malta.  I 
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vessel  in  mid-channel,  the  mountains  appear 
to  form  a  boundary,  like  an  amphitheatre, 
!  round  that  part  of  the  bay  ^^•here  Corfu  city 
;  is  built ;  while  on  the  north-west  the  shore 
rises  abruptly,  here  aud  there  dotted  with 
olive  groves,  and  straggling,  wild-looking 
villages.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Albania  stand,  with  the 
ancient  Buthrotum  at  their  feet,  in  towering 
magnificence ;  the  combination  of  forest,  sea, 
lake,  and  mountain,  presenting  one  of  those 
splendid  panoramas  on  which  the  eye  loves 
to  dwell,  aud  reminding  the  spectator  of  the 
voyage  of  ^Eueas — 

"  Protinus  aerias  Phaeacum  abscondimus  arces, 
Litoraque  Epiri  legimus,  portuque  subimus 
Chaonio,  et  celsam  Buthroti  ascendimus  urbem." 
^neid,  lib.  iii.,  291. 

There  are  three  islands  in  the  harbour  of 
Corfu,  extending,  in  a  horse-shoe  shape,  from 
the  promontory  of  Cape  Mandrachi  to  Cape 
Karagol :  between  these  capes,  by  which  an 
excellent  roadstead  for  shipping  is  formed, 
lies  Vide  (the  Ptychia  of  the  ancients),  the 
largest  of  these  isles, — two-and-a-half  miles 
in  circumference,  aud  one  mile  distant  from 
the  town ;  it  is  protected  by  five  forts,  and 
British  troops.  Candilonipos  is  a  mere  rock, 
within  cannon-shot  of  Vido.  St.  Demetrius, 
or  Quarantine  Island,  is  about  two  miles 
east  of  Vido,  and  one-and-a-half  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Govino  harbom-  or  bay,  which 
I  has  a  narrow  entrance,  protected  by  a  bat- 
tery, and  is  defended  on  all  sides  from  the 
j  wind  by  mountains  and  hills.  Govino  Bay 
j  is  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  islands.  To 
the  north-east  of  Cape  Sidero  lies  a  small 
islet  or  rather  rock,  named  Fauo,  the  fabled 
residence  of  Calypso,  the  enchantress.  After 
passing  Cape  Sidero,  the  coast-line  winds 
for  twenty  miles  until  it  forms  St.  Angelo 
Beyond  this  cape  arc  some  fortified  rocks 
called  Smadraclu.  The  shore  continues 
unmarked  by  any  remarkable  point  as  far  as 
Gardiki,  and  thence  on  to  Cape  Bianco  (the 
southernmost  point  of  Corfu),  a  conical  clilT 
rising  from  the  sea,  known  by  the  name  of 
Lefchimo,  from  XivxdjUDv,  signifying  white- 
ness. 

The  city  of  Corfu,  which  the  inhabitants 
say  was  founded  by  iEneas  as  a  rival  to  the 
ancient  Phaiacia,  is  built  on  an  irregular 
promontory,  sloping  to  the  north-west, 
which  juts  out  nearly  from  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  shore;  the  promontory 
resembles  a  triangle,  the  base  l)eing  united  to 
the  island,  and  the  apex  directed  towards  Al- 
bania, with  a  semicircular  bay  on  either  side. 


The  citadel,  or  old  fort,  is  built  at  the 
very  extremity  of  the  triangle.  It  is  re- 
markable for  two  rocky  eminences  (the 
"  atrias  arccs"  of  Virgil),  which  add  greatly 
to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene.  The 
triangular  promontory  was  by  nature  penin- 
sular, but  lias  been  completely  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  military  work  or 
ditch,  about  150  yards  in  length,  eighty  in 
breadth,  and  forty  in  depth.  The  sea  enters 
freely  at  the  northern  mouth  of  this  ditch ; 
but  at  the  southern  end  stands  a  wall 
of  separation.  The  communication  with 
the  esplanade  is  by  a  drawbridge.  Within 
the  citadel,  whose  circumference  is  180 
yards,  are  the  old  palace,  an  armoury  (now 
used  as  an  English  chapel  and  school),  bar- 
racks, artillery  stores,  an  hospital,  several 
houses  (formerly  private  property,  but  now 
chiefly  occupied  by  officers  connected  with 
the  government  or  the  army),  and  one  or  two 
churches  of  the  Greek  communion.  No 
regular  plan  is  observable  in  these  build- 
ings, except  the  barracks  and  the  palace; 
all  the  others  have  been  placed  hap-hazard, 
or  where  a  level  surface  presented  itself  for 
a  site.  The  palace,  immediately  opposite 
the  drawbridge,  has  some  architectiu'al  pre- 
tensions. The  barracks  are  on  the  northern 
face  of  the  citadel. 

The  esplanade  commences  at  the  ditch 
which  insulates  the  citadel,  aud  extends 
about  450  yards  in  length  from  shore  to 
shore,  sloping  very  gradually  from  south  to 
north :  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about 
180  yards.  It  is  pei-feetly  fi-ee  from  build- 
ings on  the  southern  side ;  on  the  noi*thern 
are  situated  the  new  palace  and  the  old 
hospital.  One  small  Greek  church  projects 
somewhat  beyond  the  line  of  the  houses  of 
the  town,  and  is  the  only  solid  building  that 
can  be  said  at  all  to  encroach  on  it.  Tliis 
open  space  forms  the  parade  for  the  troops, 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  levelling 
aud  ornamental  planting,  and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  an  elegant  fountain  over  a  tank,  to- 
wards the  southern  extremity.  The  position 
is  singularly  pictm-esque :  looking  from  the 
town,  the  citadel  stands  in  front ;  the  moun- 
tains of  Albania  form  a  stately  background; 
and  the  sea  closes  in  on  either  hand.  A 
carriage-drive  has  been  formed,  and  the 
parade  has  become  a  place  of  common  resort 
for  the  inhabitants  aud  the  garrison,  for 
their  walks  and  rides. 

The  circumference  of  the  town,  exclusive 
of  the  esplanade,  is  2,800  yai-ds ;  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  island  by  a  strong 
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double  circumvallation,  which  bounds  it  to 
the  westward. 

The  '■'  new  fort,"  built  at  tlie  latter  end 
of  the  16th  century,  is  overlooked  by  Mount 
Abraham,  a  hill  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  walls.  Towards  the  land  side,  chains  of 
outworks  and  forts  extend  from  the  city  to 
Lake  Calachiopulo  :  in  addition  to,  and  be- 
yond these,  the  French  constructed  strong 
lines,  defended  by  bastions  and  redoubts,  at 
intervals  with  a  deep  wet  ditch  stretching 
from  the  suburb  of  Castrades  almost  across 
the  isthmus ;  in  the  erection  of  which  the 
French  lost  500  men  from  sickness.  The 
works  are  very  strong,  are  mined,  and  amply 
provided  with  the  various  munitions  neces- 
sary for  defence;  but,  from  their  great  ex- 
tent, 10,000  soldiers  would  be  required  to 
man  them. 

Corfu  city,  especially  on  its  flanks,  is 
quite  a  labj'riuth.  In  the  centre,  or  nearly 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  citadel,  stands  a 
range  of  tolerably  good-looking  houses,  with 
piazzas,  having  an  eastern  aspect ;  from  be- 
hind these,  two  or  three  principal  streets, 
and  as  many  of  a  secondary  character,  run 
from  east  to  west,  and  are  irregularly 
crossed  by  streets  and  lanes — narrow,  strag- 
gling, and  following  no  precise  direction, 
being  built,  apparently,  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  dictated.  In  these  irregular  pas- 
sages, the  gables  of  some  of  the  houses  and 
the  fronts  of  others  are  intermixed ;  several 
are  approached  by  steps,  which  are  either  of 
ordinary  construction,  or  formed  by  ledges 
of  the  rock,  converted  into  rude  stairs. 
Anciently,  outside  staircases  projected  from 
almost  all  the  houses;  but  these  incum- 
brances have  now  been  removed  from  the 
I  more  frequented  streets.  Some  superior 
dwellings  are  scattered  through  the  town, 
and  on  the  rampart  facing  the  harbour ;  but 
the  general  habitations  are  of  a  very  or-di 
nary  character,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
stories,  each  containing  a  large  hall  and  a 
few  apartments  leading  off  from  it.* 

The  number  of  religious  edifices  is  very 
considerable ;  but  the  metropolitan  church 
of  the  Greeks  possesses  (in  their  estimation) 
a  great  treasure,  viz.,  the  body  of  St.  Spi- 
ridion,  patron  of  the  island,  whose  flesh,  it 
is  said,  yields  to  the  touch,  though  he  has 
been  dead  many  hundred  years.  The 
Corfiots  aver  that  the  Venetians  made  seve- 
ral attempts  to  carry  ott'  the  body ;  and 
various  strange  legends  are  told  respecting 
the  supernatural  manner  in  which  this 
*  Hennen,  p.  173. 


nefarious  design  was  frustrated.  The  in- 
terior  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  chan- 
deliers, lamps,  candelabras,  &c.,  of  pure 
gold  and  silver,  chiefly  the  ofiTerings  of  the 
worshippers.  The  senate-house  is  a  plain, 
square  building,  in  which  the  courts  of  law 
are  held.  The  palace  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George,  occupying  one  side  of  the  espla- 
nade, along  which  its  front  extends,  is  built 
of  Malta  stone,  and  ornamented  with  a 
fluted  Doric  colonnade.  On  the  west  side  a 
line  of  uniformly  built  houses,  arched  and 
pilastered,  form  with  the  palace  nearly  a 
parallelogram,  two  sides  of  which  are  closed 
and  the  other  open,  with  grounds  tastefully 
laid  out  in  the  centre.  The  theatre  was 
originally  intended  for  an  exchange,  and, 
with  the  other  public  buildings,  requires  no 
especial  notice. 

Rivers. — Strictly  speaking,  there  are 
none;  but  throughout  the  whole  island 
many  streams  run  amid  marshy  valleys. 

Fountains. — The  two  most  classical  and 
most  copious,  called  the  "  Fountains  of  Cres- 
sida,"  are  supposed  to  be  close  to  the  spot  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  the  scene  of  the  famous 
interview  between  Nausieaa  and  Ulysses. 

Lakes  and  Marshes,  of  fresh  water,  are 
found  in  all  directions  in  the  environs  of 
the  harbour,  and  amid  the  valleys  of  the 
more  distant  hills. 

Salt-ivater  Lakes. — The  principal,  at  Go- 
vino,  formed  the  old  Venetian  harbour,  which 
is  screened  by  surrounding  hills  from  almost 
every  wind,  and  situated  about  five  miles  to 
the  north-west  of  the  citadel ;  but  sand  and 
mud  are  rapidly  accumulating  within  its 
basin,  and  a  number  of  marshy  spots  are  i 
found  along  its  Ijanks  :  the  entrance  always 
narrow,  is  becoming  yearly  more  circum- 
scribed, and  large  ships  are  already  ex- 
cluded thence.  In  1799,  when  the  Ionian  ! 
republic  was  under  Russian  and  Ottoman  ! 
protection,  a  squadron  belonging  to  the  j 
two  nations  anchored  there :  yet  in  Feb-  \ 
ruary,  1822,  Dr.  Hennen,  while  surveying 
in  a  small  pleasure  yacht  of  less  than  fifty 
tons  burthen,  frequently  came  in  close 
contact  with  the  mud.  It  is  from  three  to 
four  miles  in  circumference,  exclusive  of 
the  marshy  banks.  The  Venetians  had 
theii-  docks  here,  and  the  ditches,  with  other 
traces  of  these  works,  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Lake  Calachiopulo,  not  more  than  a  mile  in 
a  direct  line  from  the  works,  estimated  at 
from  three  to  four  miles  in  circuit,  is  cele- 
brated by  Homer  as  the  harbour  of  the 
ancient  Phaeaciaus,  and  the  little  island  at 
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its  entrance  represents  tlic  sliip  Tvliich,  on 
its  return  from  Itliaca,  after  having  con- 
veyed Ulysses  thither,  was  tm-ned  into  a 
rock.  On  its  banks  were  situated  the  garden 
of  Alcinous — according  to  the  poet's  tale. 

Canals  there  are  none :  but  a  work  which 
was  cut  by  the  French  with  the  view  of 
stiiengthening  their  position  in  the  town  of 
Corfu,  by  forming  a  fortified  communication 
from  the  Lake  of  Calachiopulo  to  the  Bay  of 
Castrades,  has  been  ranked  under  this  head. 
This  undertaking  was  commenced  some  time 
in  1810 ;  but  when  the  French  evacuated 
the  island,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1814,  it 
was  not  half  finished,  although  fatigue 
parties  of  2,000  men  daily,  furnished  by 
an  army  upwards  of  10,000  in  number, 
had  been  at  work  on  it  for  a  considerable 
time.  This  ditch  is  cut  with  salient  and 
re-entering  angles,  &c.,  after  the  manner  of 
a  regular  fortified  line,  along  the  bottom  of 
the  promontory  of  Monte  Ascensione,  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Calachiopulo;  it  com- 
municated with  the  lake,  but  not  so  effi- 
ciently as  to  allow  of  a  free  flow  of  the 
waters :  at  present  the  communication  is 
nearly  cut  off,  especially  in  summer.  The 
French  did  not  remain  long  enough  to  con- 
nect the  channel  with  the  sea  at  Castrades. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  ditch,  as  it  was 
left  by  them,  beginning  from  Castrades,  at 
the  distance  of  375  English  yards  from  the 
sea-side,  and  following  it  along  its  whole 
line  to  the  end  behind  Fort  St.  Salvador, 
was  996  French  toises  of  nine  feet  each. 
Its  breadth,  at  present,  varies  from  twenty- 
eight  to  sixty  English  feet ;  in  some  of  the 
intermediate  points  it  is  twenty-four  feet 
broad ;  in  others,  45i  feet.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  from  three  to  nine  English 
feet.  In  consequence  of  the  indisputable 
unhealthincss  of  these  ditches,  the  govern- 
ment, in  1819,  caused  nearly  the  whole  of 
that  branch  which  extended  from  the  back 
of  St.  Salvador  to  its  communication  with 
Calachiopulo  (or  4r)6  French  toises)  to  be 
filled  up — a  work  which  lasted  forty  days, 
and  employed  234  peasants. 

Geology  and  Soil. — The  mountains  of 
Corfu  are  chiefly  composed  of  a  compact 
limestone,  destitute  of  any  organic  remains, 
but  with  occasional  strata  of  flint,  precisely 
similar  to  the  Albanian  mountains.  In  some 
places  carbonate  of  lime  alternates  with 
strata  of  vegetable  earth  ;  and  is  often  found 
tinged  with  oxyde  of  iron,  and  presenting, 
when  fractured,  beautiful  arboresceuces. 
Fibrous,  crystallized,  and  granular  gypsum 


abounds,  principally  disseminated  in  argil- 
laceous deposits ;  breccia  in  immense  masses, 
either  purely  calcareous,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  silex,  is  frequently  observable ;  in  some 
spots  carbonate  of  lime  is  mixed  with  nodules 
of  sulphiu-,  or  with  coarse  jasper  :  and  Dr. 
Benza,  in  one  spot,  found  the  rare  mineral 
dolomite.  There  is  a  quarry  of  white  marble 
under  the  western  peak  of  St.  Salvador,  of 
a  very  fine  grain,  and  well  adapted  for 
statuary;  and  variegated  marble  is  found 
in  small  masses  widely  scattered.  The 
substance  known  on  the  continent  as  Corfu 
alabaster,  is  a  fine  gypsum.  The  lesser 
hills  have  an  argillaceous  soil,  mixed  with 
lime :  the  substratum  to  all  the  low  and 
cultivated  lands  in  the  island,  is  principally 
a  stift'  tenacious  clay,  very  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  extremely  fertile. 

The  island  is  not  apparently  of  volcanic 
production,  but  would  appear  to  have  been 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  of  nature.  Earthquakes, 
however,  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  the  island  itself,  and 
to  bear  no  relation  to  shocks  in  neighbour- 
ing localities  ;  they  generally  run  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  are  slight; 
but  in  1745,  one  shock  was  so  severe  as  to 
destroy  the  palace,  bishop's  house,  and 
many  other  buildings.  In  ]\Iay,  1819,  a 
severe  shock  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
stopped  a  copious  spring.  The  great  earth- 
quake which,  a  few  years  since,  made  such 
dreadful  havoc  in  Santa  Maura  and  Zante, 
was  not  felt  at  Corfu. 

Clijiate. — Nearly  tropical ;  but  the  phy- 
sical sensations  are  influenced  more  by  the 
winds  than  by  the  alternations  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer.  On  an  average 
of  four  years,  the  thermometer  ranged  from 
44°  to  91°;  the  general  annual  average  of 
rainy  days  for  the  four  years  being  96f. 
It  appears  that  there  is  not  a  month  in  the 
year  in  which  rain  does  not  fall  for  a  greater 
or  loss  number  of  days ;  but  November  and 
December,  February  and  March,  are  the 
most  rainy.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  but  some- 
times the  summit  of  St.  Salvador  is  covered 
with  scattered  patches,  which  remain  for  ten 
or  twelve  days.  On  the  Albanian  mountains 
the  snow  falls  generally  about  the  end  of 
November,*  and  continues  till  May. 

Bottat  asserts,  that  in  his  time  the  maxi- 

•  I  saw  them  capped  witli  snow  at  the  close  of 
October,  1845. 

t  Storia  Naturale  c  JSMica  dcW  Isolu  'U  Corfu  ; 
Milano  Anno  vii.,  12mo. 
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mum  of  heat  of  different  years  did  not  vary 
more  than  3°  or  4P,  but  that  the  minimum 
of  cold  often  varied  CP,  8°,  or  10°.  Mr. 
Starkie's  tables  contradict  this.  In  four 
years  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  ranged  from 
45°,  46°,  46",  44°,— only  2°  difference  ;  while 
the  highest  degrees  of  heat  were,  for  the 
same  four  years,  89°,  90°,  91°,  85°,— or  5°  of 
difference. 

Winds. — It  is  difficult  in  Corfu  to  ascer- 
tain the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blows  ;  on 
inquiring  of  a  sailor,  the  answer  will  be — 
"  I  cannot  say  what  it  is  outside."  When 
a  cloud  rises  from  St.  Salvador  summit,  it 
is  generally  succeeded  by  a  north-west 
wind,  scattering  the  fogs  and  vapours,  as 
described  by  Homer : — 

'The  low-hung  vapours,  motionless  and  still, 
llest  on  the  summit  of  the  shaded  hill ; 
Til!  the  mass  scatters  as  the  -winds  arise, 
Dispersed  and  broken  through  the  ruffled  skies." 
Iliad,  5th  Book. 

Dr.  Hennen  thinks  that  the  peculiar 
winds  of  Corfu  depend  upon  the  local  situa- 
tion of  the  island.  The  usual  remark  of  the 
Corfiots  is,  that  their  country  forms  one 
side  of  a  funnel,  very  narrow  and  winding 
at  the  mouth,  dilated  in  the  middle,  and 
again  contracted  at  the  extremity.  Two 
somewhat  transverse  funnels  lie  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  longitudinal  one,  formed  by 
the  channel  which  divides  Corfu  from  the 
mainland  of  Greece.  The  first  and  largest 
of  these  is  that  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
which  extends  from  Durazzo  to  the  Straits 
of  Otranto,  and  lies  to  the  northward ;  vio- 
lent eddies  and  irregular  blasts  sweep  along 
the  coast  of  this  great  inland  sea.  The 
second  is  formed  by  the  more  distant  gulfs 
of  Arta  and  Prevesa,*  which  lie  to  the 
southward.  An  easterly  breeze  commences 
in  them  daily,  soon  after  sunrise,  and  con- 
tinues till  near  noon.  At  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  a  westerly  wind  sets  in,  last- 
ing until  nightfall ;  and  so  regular  is  this 
alternation,  that  it  requires  a  strong  gale  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  interrupt  it :  the  cur- 
rent also  follows  these  successive  changes  ; 
and  the  joint  effects  are  sensibly  felt  even 
to  the  westward  of  Paxo,  and  far  beyond  the 
southern  extremity  of  Corfu.  The  eastern 
boundary  of  the  channel  or  canal  of  Corfu 
is  formed  of  lofty  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains, covered  for  more  than  half  the  year 
with  snow  ;  and  the  breaks  and  gullies  give 

*  The  Gulf  of  Prevesa  is  the  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  the  ocean  which  lies  between  Santa  Maura 
and  Paxo. 


a  direction  to  the  winds  corresponding  to 
that  particular  point  upon  which  they 
strike.  This,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
angle  of  incidence ;  and  the  effect  is  uniform 
only  in  one  particular,  viz.,  the  cold  com- 
municated by  the  snow  to  the  passing 
column  of  air. 

The  result  of  these  diverse  inflections  of 
the  wind  is,  that  vessels  may  frequently  be 
seen  steering  different  courses  in  the  chan- 
nel, with  the  breeze  "right  aft"  for  each. 
Thus  it  often  happens  that  a  ship  is  coming 
through  the  north  channel,  and  another 
through  the  south,  both  before  the  wind, 
while  in  mid-channel  a  perfect  calm  may 
prevail,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  wind 
may  be  veering  rapidly  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  These  currents  do  not  appear  to 
extend  to  any  great  height,  for  the  shipping 
is  often  affected  by  the  breeze,  while  the 
flag  at  the  citadel,  about  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  lies  motionless  on  the 
flagstaff. 

The  most  frequent  winter  and  autumnal 
winds  in  the  town  of  Corfu,  are  those 
from  the  E.,  E.S.E.,  S.,  and  S.E.  In 
spring  and  summer  they  come  chiefly 
from  the  N.,  N.N.E.,  N.E,  and  E.N.E. 
They  are  rarely  -sdolent  for  more  than 
three  or  four  days;  but  often  continue  in 
the  same  point  for  a  longer  period : 
those  from  a  northward  direction,  which 
come  sweeping  over  the  mountains  of 
Epirus,  are  cold  ;  but  all  from  the  south- 
ward are  oppressively  hot,  accompanied  with 
mist  and  rain.  The  hazy  and  humid 
south-east  wind,  called  the  Sirocco,  as 
felt  at  Corfu,  is  not  to  be  compared  in 
intensity  and  injurious  effect  to  that  expe- 
rienced in  Sicily. 

Fevers,  especially  of  the  remittent  and 
intermittent  types,  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  form  nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
total  admissions  into  the  hospitals.  Dysen- 
tery and  diarrhoea  are  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Phthisis  and  pulmonic  inflamma- 
tions are  alleged  alike  in  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
and  Minorca,  to  bear  a  proportion  of  one 
to  two-and-a-half  to  all  the  other  fatal  com- 
plaints. The  plague  has  several  times 
appeared ;  and  of  twenty-eight  cases  treated 
in  1816,  only  three  recovered.  The  process 
of  parturition  is  extremely  easy  ;  twins  are 
common,  and  triplets  not  rare.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  a  Jewess  brought  forth  five  chil- 
dren at  the  seventh  month,  three  of  them 
alive.  In  point  of  longevity,  the  Corfiots 
are   on   a  par  with   the   other  natives   of 
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southern  Europe,  and  many  old  people  are 
to  be  seen  among  them.  "Within  the  last 
fifty  years,  thirty-five  males  and  thirty-six 
females  died  upwards  of  ninety,  and  five 
males  and  three  females  at  upwards  of  100 ; 
one  of  them  116.  Deformity  is  a  rare 
occurrence  among  the  Corfiots,  and  mon- 
strosity still  more  so.  In  one  or  two  fami- 
lies children  have  been  born  with  six  fin- 
gers, and  this  had  continued  for  four  gene- 
rations. Goitrous  persons  and  cretins  are 
unknown. 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — The  olive  is  the 
principal  production  of  Corfu,  j'iekling  in 
favourable  years  nearly  10,000,000  gallons 
of  oil.  The  small  grape,  from  which  the 
well-known  dried  currants  are  prepared,  is 
next  in  importance;  flax  is  raised  in  con- 
siderable quantities ;  but  of  corn,  not  more 
than  suffices  for  four  or  five  months'  con- 
sumption is  grown  in  the  island.  Various 
woods  are  found  in  the  mountains,  but 
none  of  them  adapted  for  ship-building;  yet 
the  list  includes  several  sorts  of  oak,  in 
particular  the  Balania,  or  Valonia  {Qiierais 
jEyilops),  the  acorn  of  which  afi'ords  a  use- 
ful dye-stuff.  Cyprus  and  palm-trees  are 
common,  and  the  plains  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  the  cactus  indiais,  agmts  cas- 
tus,  salvia  ])omifera,  myrtle  and  other  odo- 
riferous plants;  potatoes  and  various  vege- 
tables are  excellent;  as  are  also  numerous 
fruits,  including  the  fig,  orange,  citron, 
pomegranate,  melon,  apricot,  peach,  plum, 
pear,  apple,  &c.  Several  medicinal  plants 
flourish,  such  as  the  colchicvm,  hyosciamus, 
momordica,  elaterium,  scilla  mariiima,  rici- 
nus,  smilax  aspcra,  &c. 

Animal  Kixgdom. — There  are  no  animals 
peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  pasture,  few  cattle  are  main- 
tained. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  dogs  are 
reared  with  difficulty :  hares  and  rabbits 
are  met  with,  but  deer  and  other  large 
game  are  unknown.  Birds  of  prey  [acci- 
pitres)  are  rare  in  Corfu.  Vultures,  hawks, 
and  owls,  arc  occasionally  seen.  Of  the 
or Aqxs  pici,  coraces,  and  pa.ssercs,  the  variety 
to  be  met  with  (particularly  of  the  latter)  is 
very  great ;  and  they  arc  almost  indis- 
criminately used  for  food  by  the  Corfiots. 
Among  the  f/a/Iirue,  the  domestic  fowls  are 
good  and  plentiful ;  Vjut  the  turkey  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Albania  and  the 
Morea.  Pigeons,  both  tame  and  wild,  of 
different  species,  are  found  in  vast  numbers. 
Partridges,  both  of  the  common  and  red- 
legged    kind,   are    plentiful.      The    leirao 


coturnlv  (or  quail,  a  migratory  bird)  is,  in 
the  season,  very  abundant,  as  are  also  most 
of  the  migratory  birds  of  Europe. 

Among  the  yrallce,  storks  and  herons  are 
occasionally  met  with;  but  the  scolopax 
rustrcoJa,  or  woodcock,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  profusion;  many,  also,  are  im- 
ported from  Albania.  Snipe,  red-shank, 
plover,  and  other  species  of  scolopax,  are 
also  abundant.  Of  the  anseres,  or  water- 
fowl, the  supply  is  immense,  including  many 
species  of  the  anas  or  duck  tribe,  as  wild 
duck,  widgeon,  teal,  &c. 

In  the  markets  of  Corfu  may  be  observed 
a  variety  of  fish,  the  principal  of  which  are 
as  follows  : — Among  the  cai'tilaginous  fishes, 
various  species  of  the  genus  raia,  especially 
skate,  and  varieties  of  the  genus  squalus,  es- 
pecially dog-fish.  The  beautiful  pegasus  dra- 
conis  (or  sea-horse)  is  often  found.  Of  the 
acipenseres,  the  sturgeon  is  occasionally 
seen.  Of  the  apodes,  eels  and  sword-fish : 
of  jugidares,  the  star-gazer  {uranoscopus), 
the  weever  {tracMims  draco],  the  blenny, 
the  whiting,  and  the  pollack,  are  the  most 
common :  of  thoracici,  the  echeneis  remora, 
or  sucking-fish,  is  very  common;  and, 
though  rejected  even  by  the  shai'k,  is  eaten 
by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Corfiots.  The 
John  dory,  the  plaice,  the  sole,  various  spe- 
cies of  the  sparus,  or  gilt-head,  the  perch, 
the  pilot-fish,  the  mackerel,  the  bonito,  the 
dolphin,  miller's  thumb,  the  little  sea  scor- 
pion, and  the  mullet  of  the  Romans  {mitUus 
harhatus),  are  found  :  and  of  the  abdomi- 
nales,  the  ancho\T,  the  trout,  pike,  tench, 
and  the  roach.  The  river  fish  arc  imported 
from  Albania.  The  most  noted  fish  of 
Corfu  is  the  mug'd  cep/ialus,  or  grey  mullet. 
It  is  caught  in  great  quantities  in  the  Lake 
of  Calachiopulo,  and  called  chcfali,  probably 
from  the  great  size  of  its  head.  It  is  a 
delicious  fish,  and  from  its  roc,  mixed  with 
that  of  another  species  caught  iu  Bucintro, 
the  Corfiots  prepare  their  botargo :  they 
first  salt  the  roes,  then  smoke,  and  preserve 
them  in  oil. 

Of  mollKsca,  the  star-fish,  cuttle-fish,  and 
echinus,  are  very  abundant.  Many  of  this 
class  are  dried,  and  form  a  common  article 
of  food ;  they  are  glutinous  if  well  dressed, 
but  otherwise  tough  and  leathery.  Of  Crus- 
tacea, the  crab,  craw-fish,  and  shrimp,  ai-e 
plentiful ;  and  the  lobster  is  frequently 
j  met  with.  Of  testacea,  the  razor-fish, 
pinna,  oyster,  mussel,  and  scalop,  are  abun- 
dant ;  and  in  Calachiopulo,  the  cockle  is 
I  found  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  excellent 
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quality.  Of  the  cetaceous  tribe,  the  del- 
pfiinus  phocana,  or  porpoise,  and  the  delphi- 
nus  delphis,  or  dolphiu,  of  the  ancients,  are 
very  common. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  fish  exposed  for 
sale  in  Corfu,  come  from  the  coast  of  AUm- 
nia.  The  Corfiots  assert  that,  since  the 
last  siege,  the  fisli  liave  been  frightened 
away  from  their  shores. 

The  principal  fisheries  are  Calachiopulo, 
Govino,  and  the  neighbomhood  of  Gero- 
volio  and  Bucintro.  The  means  employed 
are  nets,  the  line,  and  occasionally  an  intoxi- 
cating substance  called  "  Splouo."  The 
basis  of  this  is  verbascum,  a  plant  which  in 
England  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  merely 
mucilaginous,  but  viewed  by  Haller  and 
Linnaeus  as  an  anodyne.  Some  species  of 
euphorbium  are  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Dr.  Hennen  says  that,  when  stri\ing  to 
catch  polypi,  ec/dnides,  and  cuttle-fish,  the 
fishermen  throw  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  having  thus 
rendered  calm,  they  drop  the  bait  and 
speedily  secure  their  prey.  Mordo  speaks 
of  a  fish  caught  in  a  valley  near  Corissia, 

Population  of  the  loni 


which,  though  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  is 
unwholesome.  Coral  is  found  in  small 
quantities  nearCape  Sidero  and  Cape  Bianco : 
it  was  formerly  an  object  of  commerce. 
Corallina  is  also  found  ui)on  the  coast  of 
Corfu;  and  sponge  and  many  other  zoo- 
phytes abound. 

Venomous  reptiles  are  either  unknown 
or  very  scarce.  Among  the  harmless  kinds, 
are  the  land  tortoise,  the  frog,  common 
lizard,  and  the  well-known  coluber  beres,  or 
adder.  Corfu  is  infested  with  insects ;  in- 
cluding tlie  tick,  by  whose  ravages  so  many 
museums  have  been  destroyed;  chrysomela, 
of  various  species ;  lampyris,  or  glow-worm ; 
blaita,  or  cockroach;  mantis;  meloe ;  a 
great  variety  of  papiliones ;  the  gryllus, 
cicada,  tipula,  &c.,  &c.  The  beautiful  moth 
phalcena  jununia,  is  occasionally  seen,  as 
also  the  lepisna,  the  scolopendra,  and  the 
Scorpio  europieus,  whose  bite,  however,  is 
not  poisonous. 

Population. — Corfu  being  the  capital  of 
the  seven  isles,  I  proceed  to  show  in  this 
place  the  entire  population ;  reserving,  how- 
ever, details  regarding  each  island. 


Islands  from  1821  to  1854. 


Popu 

ation. 

Persons  employed  m 

Total. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Deaths. 

Males. 

Females. 

Agricvdtui-e. 

Manufacture. 

Commerce. 

1824 

_ 

_ 

175,902 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1827 

_ 



180,301 





- 







1828 

104,625 

90,698 

195,323 

40,783 

9,508 

4,804 

6,159 

1,196 

5,332 

1829 

101,611 

88,287 

37,813 

7,574 

4,418 

5,606 

1,186 

5,018 

1830 

100,447 

87,027 

187,474 

34,646 

6,111 

3,693 

6,861 

1,431 

5,498 

1831 

99,854 

88,836 

188,690 

38,883 

5,793 

3,669 

6,127 

1,314 

4,673 

1832 

103,394 

,89,452 

192,846 

33,371 

5,329 

4,408 

5,776 

i:564 

4;306 

1833 

103,579 

90,588 

194,167 

39,768 

6,092 

5,897 

1,400 

5,013 

1834 

103,920 

90,475 

194,395 

41,042 

5,829 

4,363 

6,242 

1.424 

4,818 

1854 

123,436 

105,727 

229,163 

- 

— 

5,843 

5,363 

Po2)ulation  by  Islands  in  the  Tear  1854. 


Islands. 

Area  in  sq. 
miles. 

Males. 

Females. 

Aliens,  &c. 

Mouths  to 
sq.  mile. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Corfu 

Cephalouia      .... 

Zante 

Santa  Maura  .... 

Ithaca 

Cerigo 

Paxo       

227 
311 
161 
156 

44 
110 

26 

37,796 
38,524 
20,757 
10,678 
5,936 
7,016 
2,729 

32,736 
31,957 
17,870 
9,365 
6,412 
5,991 
2,396 

9,700 

1,993 

436 

104 

52 
45 

350 
233 
243 
130 
258 
112 
200 

2,054 
1,687 
805 
529 
292 
350 
126 

1,465 
1,370 
1,511 
440 
229 
223 
120 

Total     .    .    . 

1.041 

123,436 

105,727 

12,330 

220 

5,843 

5,363 

In  1802,  the  population  of  Corfu  was 
42,926  ;  in  1832,  59,839  ;  in  1854,  70,532. 

The  lonians  retain  the  physical  contour 
of  their  Grecian  ancestors.  The  upper 
and  front  parts  of  the  skull  are  well  de- 
veloped ;  the  features  pleasing  and  intelli- 
gent. The  complexion,  in  healthy  persons, 
inclines  towards  olive;  that  of  the  higher 


class  of  the  females,  who  are  not  exposed  to 
the  sun,  and  lead  a  secluded  life,  is  often 
clear  and  white.  That  of  the  peasantry  is,  of 
course,  much  affected  by  the  sun.  Those 
who  reside  in  the  Lefchimo  district  in  pai-- 
ticular,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
marshes,  generally  have  a  sicldy  leuco- 
phlegmatic   cast.      The    eyes   are    brilliant 
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and  full  in  both  sexes,  and  mostly  dark- 
coloured  ;  the  teeth  good  ;  the  hair  usually 
brown  or  black,  and  bushy  in  the  men  ;  the 
beard  copious ;  the  figure  of  the  middle 
height,  sometimes  beyond  it,  and  indicative 
of  activity  if  not  of  strength.  The  constitu- 
tion is  often  of  a  sanguine  and  choleric 
cast ;  the  gestures  vivacious  ;  the  gait  erect 
and  elastic,  and  the  enunciation  voluble 
and  emphatic*  The  females  are,  in  general, 
well  formed,  many  of  them  are  handsome; 
but  their  beauty  soon  decays. 

The  Corfiots  are  abstemious  in  all  matters 
relating  to  diet,  with  the  one  exception  of 
the  universally  immoderate  use  of  tobacco. 
Dancing  is  a  favourite  amusement,  and 
their  national  figure  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ancient  Pyrrhic  dance  :  a 
circle  is  formed  by  men  and  women  joining 
handkerchiefs ;  it  opens,  and  the  leading 
person  goes  through  numerous  evolutions 
in  forming  and  re-forming  the  circle  ;  some- 
times completely ;  again  only  to  half  its 
extent ;  very  often  the  leader  passes  through 
the  middle  of  the  waving  line,  under  the 
uplifted  hands  of  his  associates,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  train :  after  a  variety  of 
movements  which  seem  entirely  arbitrai-y, 
the  chief  actor  is  succeeded  by  another, 
who  in  retm-n  alone  directs  the  entire  as- 
semblage. There  is  another  dance,  prin- 
cipally executed  by  men,  in  which  they 
form  circular  and  other  figures,  and  use 
considerable  muscular  exertion,  leaping  from 
the  ground  and  stamping  upon  it  with  great 
energy. 

The  open  air  is  the  usual  scene  of  these 
performances.  Theatrical  amusements, 
singing,  music,  and  \'illagc  fetes,  are  all 
popular  among  the  Corfiots.  Their  instru- 
ments are  the  fife,  lute,  guitar,  violin,  and 
drum.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  di- 
version of  the  Corfiots,  is  the  "  chiostra 
puMica."  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  former 
knightly  custom  of  tilting  in  the  ring. 
The  chiostra  generally  takes  place  in  the 
summer.     A  long  course  of  strong  wood- 

•  Hennen. 

t  Kendrick. 

X  Dr.  Hennen  gives  a  very  melancholy  picture  of 
Ionia.  The  clergy,  he  says,  are  taken  from  the  scum 
of  the  population,  and  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
illiterate,  superstitious,  and  immoral.  The  nobles 
are  without  honour,  the  merchants  witliout  integ- 
rity, and  the  peasantry  ignorant  and  degraded  to 
the  most  abject  degree.  This  lamentable  deca- 
dence is  described  as  being  peculiar  to  no  cla.s8 
of  society,  but  as  pervading  all  ranks,  from  the 
palace  (and  every  house,  of  more  than  ordinary  size 
IS  called  a  jmlacc)  to  the  cottage.     That  the  Greek 


work  is  erected  on  the  esplanade;  about 
two-thirds  of  the  way  a  string  is  drawn 
across  on  the  tops  of  two  elevated  posts, 
and  from  it  is  suspended  the  ring ;  the 
latter  is  dirided  into  a  certain  number  of 
circles,  and  the  candidate  who  hits  nearest 
and  fairest  in  the  inner  one,  wins  the  prize, 
which  is  sometimes  a  sword  of  considerable 
value.  Seats  are  erected  on  each  side  the 
course  for  the  accommodation  of  the  specta- 
tors. The  judges  take  their  places  iu  front 
of  the  ring.  The  principal  people  usually 
assemble,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
the  lower  orders.  The  "  preux  chevaliers" 
who  engage  in  the  affair  are  gaily  dressed, 
mounted  on  richly  caparisoned  steeds,  at- 
tended by  squires,  and  armed  with  lances 
above  six  feet  long,  terminating  in  a  sharp 
steel  point. t 

The  lonians  waste  much  time  in  a  state 
of  listless  idleness,  for  which  the  numerous 
festivals  of  their  church  aflbrd  them  ample 
opportunity ;  and  Cicero's  remark  on  the 
"  stnnmum  Grcecorum  otium"  of  their  ances- 
tors, is  applicable  to  these  modern  Greeks. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  only  a  too  strong 
appreciation  of  the  "dolcefar  niente"  which 
travellers  have  accused  the  lonians  of  in- 
heriting. The  proverbial  Grxcce  mendax 
is  likewise  laid  to  their  charge,  together 
with  litigation,  love  of  intrigue,  revenge, 
inordinate  vanity,  and  a  long  train  of  -Nices 
and  defects,  f 

That  they  are  sunken  and  debased,  is  too 
true ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  so 
are  every  people  who  h.ive  been  long  subject 
to  the  demoralising  influence  of  despotism, 
priestly  and  political,  by  which  every  noble 
faculty  has  been  kept  down,  and  a  fearful 
impulse  given  to  the  host  of  evil  passions 
which  infest  the  unregenerate  heart  of  man. 
From  one  of  these  crushing  chains  the 
lonians  are  free ;  and,  as  education  spreads, 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  Gospel  may  banish  the  gross 
superstitions  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
enable  its  members  to  regain  the  lofty  posi- 
charactcr,  in  general,  has  been  greatly  debased  by 
their  long  endurance  of  Turkish  and  Venetian 
tyranny,  as  exerted  on  the  continent  and  in  the 
islands,  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  and  is  consonant  with 
what  the  history  of  man  lias  in  every  age  presented 
to  our  view ;  but  one  of  the  principal  causes  is  to  be 
found  in  the  depravity  and  ignorance  of  their  clergy. 
Many  of  these  persons  can  barely  read  their  bre- 
viary :  few,  if  any,  acts  of  private  atrocity,  or  rebel- 
lion, have  occurred  in  the  islands,  which  have  not 
lieen  planned  and  in  part  executed  by  the  priests ; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  Hennen,  the  very  gangs  of 
robbers  or  pirates  have  their  regular  chaplain. 
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tion  they  once  held,  and,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  may  yet  regain. 

So  long  as  the  lonians  remained  under 
the  Neapolitan  rule,  little  or  no  improve- 
ment could  be  expected  ;  and  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  wrought,  of 
course,  no  great  change  in  their  moral  con- 
dition. The  criminal  guilty  of  ten  murders, 
was  punished  with  ten  years  of  the  galleys ; 
whilst  the  offence  of  having  once  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  one  high  in  office,  received 
a  similar  sentence ;  hence  a  powerful  incen- 
tive was  given  to  great  crimes,  and  the 
national  tendency  to  obsequious  flattery 
fostered.  The  Venetian  policy  was  to 
foment  discord  in  the  neighbouring  states 
of  the  Osmanli,  and  stipendiary  hordes  of 
misci'eants  were  retained  for  that  purpose  : 
the  provisions  i-equisite  for  the  garrison  of 
Corfu  were  purchased  from  these  brigands, 
and  paid  for  with  munitions  necessary  for 
carrying  on  their  systematic  plunder.  Cri- 
minals and  outlaws  of  all  descriptions  found 
shelter  with  these  marauders  ;  and  the  fugi- 
tives remained  in  their  haunts  until  they  had 
amassed  sufficient  wherewith  to  purchase  ob- 
livion, bringing,  on  their  return,  the  evil 
habits  acquired  during  years  of  licentious- 
ness ;  the  worst  crimes  being  consequently 
committed  with  impunity,  so  far  as  any  active 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  state  was  con- 
cerned. Among  the  lower  classes,  education 
was  utterly  neglected,  and  the  peasantry 
were  in  the  most  degraded  state  of  igno- 
rance. In  the  higher  and  more  opulent 
families,  it  was  customary  to  send  children 
to  the  universities  of  Padua  and  Venice, 
where  they  learned  to  des2)ise  their  native 
language,  its  practice  being  forbidden  in 
the  law  or  other  courts,  and  its  use  held  as 
degrading  to  any  but  menials.  Commerce 
was  diverted  from  its  legitimate  channels, 
or  so  trammelled  with  restrictions  as  to 
become  subservient  to  the  aggrandisement 
of  Venice  alone ;  thus  baffling  every  pros- 
pect of  honourable  occupation  for  the 
lonians,  and  forcing  those  bred  to  the  sea 
into  a  life  of  piracy.  Under  the  dominion 
of  neither  France  or  Russia  was  the  state 
of  Ionia  improved  ;  the  sway  of  either  power 
was  of  so  short  dm-ation,  or  they  were  so 
much  engaged  iu  weightier  matters,  as  to 
pay  little  attention  to  the  islands. 

With  the  British  a  brighter  period  com- 
mence(f  —improvements  rapidly  advanced ; 
and  it  is  only  just  to  state  that  moral  re- 
form has  kept  pace  with  external  progress. 
Nothing    tended    more   to   ameliorate   the 


state  of  the  islands  than  the  disarming  of 
the  population.  Prior  to  this  act,  a  dagger 
and  pistols  formed  part  of  the  national 
costume ;  hence,  on  the  slightest  excite- 
ment, these  were  put  in  requisition,  and 
assassination,  with  its  train  of  attendant 
miseries,  followed.  On  the  promulgation 
of  any  edict  inimical,  or  supposed  to  be 
inimical,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  district,  the 
people  assembled,  set  the  civil  force  at 
defiance,  and  frequently  required  large 
bodies  of  military  to  restore  order  ;  happily, 
their  disarment  put  an  end  to  scenes  of  the 
kind,  and  deeds  of  violence  are  not  now 
more  frequent  than  iu  other  countries. 

In  many  points  of  character,  the  Ionian 
differs  materially  from  the  continental 
Greek; — he  is  quick  to  devise,  prompt  iu 
execution,  and  surprisingly  intelligent.  He 
has  more  enterprise,  but  is  less  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employs,  than  the  Moreot ; 
— in  religious  matters  he  lias  as  much 
bigotry,  and  more  bombast  in  relating 
his  actions.  That  most  efficient  Grecian 
weapon,  the  tongue,  is  e^er  ready  ;  but  the 
refinement  of  the  Asiatic  or  Fanariote  Greek 
is  wanting.  No  people  are  more  patient 
under  privation ;  hunger,  thirst,  heat,  and 
cold,  they  endure  with  undaunted  resolu- 
tion. A  morsel  of  black  bread,  a  few 
olives,  an  onion,  and  his  capote, — thus  fed 
and  sheltered,  the  Ionian,  supported  by 
climate  and  constitution,  is  contented  and 
happy. 

The  Corfiot  gentleman  is  stigmatised  as 
"  subtle  and  adroit,  cloaking  his  evil  quali- 
ties under  the  mask  of  courtesy."*  At  the 
period  of  these  remarks  there  was  doubtless 
much  truth  in  them :  the  islanders  had  in  a 
very  short  space  been  subjected  to  so  many 
rulers,  that  on  Great  Britain  assuming  the 
supremacy,  the  better  class  of  Greeks  hardly 
knew  what  course  to  piu'sue ;  and  even  now, 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  inflated  com- 
pliments, sometimes  approaching  to  servility. 
Those  vices  at  which  human  nature  revolts, 
are  at  the  present  day  held  in  just  abhor- 
rence and  detestation ;  and  examples  are 
not  wanting  in  the  higher  classes  of  indi- 
viduals whose  conduct  would  do  honour  to 
any  age  or  country,  by  the  practice  of 
the  virtues  which  grace  society,  and  the 
self-denying  promotion  of  measures  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  welfare  of  their 
coimtrymen. 

From  the  long  dominion  of  the  Vene- 
tians, society  altogether  took  its  tone  from 
'  Goodison's  Ionian  Islands. 
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that  people ;  aad  many  of  their  old  customs 
are  still  retained.  Formerly  the  females  of 
rank  were  closely  secluded,  rarely  or  never 
mingling  with  the  males.  Their  accom- 
plishments seldom  extended  beyond  an 
acquaintance  with  the  mysteries  of  the 
tambour-frame.  At  times  a  soft  dark  eye 
might  be  seen  peering  from  the  corner  of  a 
jalousie,  or  verandah — and  nothing  more. 
At  present  the  Ionian  ladies  participate 
freely  in  all  public  amusements,  such  as 
balls,  fi:tes,  and  entertainments,  which  at 
Corfu  are  very  frequent  during  the  winter 
months  ;  English  and  Greeks  mingling  to- 
gether in  their  enjoyments  with  all  the 
refinement  and  ease  common  to  the  most 
polished  assemblies,  the  variety  of  costume 
and  language  giwng  these  meetings  a 
charm  rarely  found  in  similar  ri'iiiiions  in 
other  countries.  The  reputation  of  the  fair 
lonians  formerly  stood  on  no  very  .high 
ground  as  regarded  chastity ;  and  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  frequency  of  divorce  still 
forms  a  strong  feature  in  the  social  state  of 
affairs. 

With  the  Russians,  although  of  the  same 
religion,  there  was  little  reciprocity  of  feel- 
ing, and  still  less  with  the  French  ;  and  on 
Great  Britain  becoming  the  protecting 
power,  the  islanders  mixed  little  with  them, 
their  meetings  being  confined  to  visits  of 
ceremony.  The  present  good  understanding 
which  animates  all  parties,  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  tiie  hospitality  of  the  several 
presidents  of  the  senate,  first  commenced 
by  Baron  Theotoki,  whose  presidency  gave  a 
striking  example  of  refined  and  elegant 
hospitality. 

The  dress  of  the  Corfiots  has  greatly 
changed  of  late  years,  that  is,  as  far  as  the 
higher  orders  are  concerned,  the  English  and 
French  fashions  being  adopted  by  them  ; 
but  the  peasantry  have  made  no  altera- 
tion in  their  ancient  dress.  A  wide  capote 
of  thick  felt  (the  ])rincipal  material  of 
which  is  goats'  hair)  forms  their  chief  winter 
garment ;  exchanged  in  summer  for  a  coarse 
shaggy  woollen  cloth,  with  an  additional 
article  of  the  same  material  to  ward  oft'  rain 
or  unusual  cold.  The  capote  is  very  rarely 
taken  ott";  the  under  dress  is  a  woollen 
vest,  large  breeches  of  coarse  cotton,  called 
thorake,  with  cloth  leggings,  and  a  coarse 
sandal  of  undressed  hide,  secured  by  thongs, 
or  a  shoe  of  half-dressed  leather  scarcely 
less  rude.  This  is  the  national  dress  of  the 
aboriginal  peasantry^  but  the  settlers, 
whether  Albanians,  Moreots,  or  others,  re- 


tain traces  of  their  native  costume,  as  the 
red  skull-cap,  the  turban,  &c.,  &c.  A  girdle, 
or  zone,  of  silk  or  cotton,  is  almost  inva- 
riably worn  round  the  waist  by  both  sexes. 
The  better  classes  wear  very  picturesque 
attire,  composed  of  a  double-breasted  vest, 
usvially  made  of  blue  or  maroon-coloured 
velvet,  with  a  double  row  of  hanging  gold  or 
silver  buttons,  descending  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  waist,  generally  bordered  with  broad 
gold  lace,  and  fastened  with  a  sash  of  co- 
loured silk ;  Cossack  trowsers,  cut  short  at 
the  knee,  or  the  white  Albanian  kilt  or 
petticoat ;  white  stockings  and  buckled  shoes 
complete  the  dress.  The  hair  floats  loosely 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  men ;  the  women  wear 
it  plaited,  and  hanging  down  to  the  heels,  the 
head  being  covered  with  a  gay  kerchief. 

The  fair  sex  seem  to  delight  in  loading 
themselves  with  as  much  clothing  of  coarse 
cotton,  silk,  or  brocade,  as  they  can  procui'C ; 
and  are  passionately  fond  of  every  species  of 
ornament,  especially  necklaces,  ear-rings, 
and  girdle  bucldes.  The  vests  are  made 
like  those  of  the  men,  of  rich  velvet  orna- 
mented with  gold  lace,  and  flowing  open; 
beneath  is  worn  a  beautiful  cestus,  or  girdle, 
fastened  in  front  by  a  clasp  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  highly  wrought.  The  petticoats  are  of 
pink  or  blue,  richly  bordered  and  spangled ; 
the  costume  fitting  closely  to  the  waist  all 
round  :  high-heeled  shoes,  with  very  large 
silver  buckles,  complete  tlie  attire.  ]\Iany 
of  them  tinge  the  nails  and  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  a  pink  colour,  and  the  practice  of 
inserting  powdered  antimony  along  the 
edges  of  the  eyelids  is  very  common,  espe- 
cially among  such  as  come  from  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  This  application  gives 
a  certain  degree  of  brilliancy  to  the  eyes ; 
but  the  dark,  lustrous,  almond-shaped  orbs 
of  a  Greek  require  but  little  aid  from 
art,  and  fully  justify  the  term  of  "  ox- 
eyed,"  so  frequently  applied  to  them.  Cos- 
metics and  perfumes  are  much  used. 

Mats  are  spread  on  the  floors  of  the 
poorest  cottagers ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
in  the  towns,  and  in  the  better  order  of 
houses  in  the  villages,  there  is  to  be  found  a 
good  bed,  stufled  with  wool,  hair,  or  straw, 
and  placed  either  on  a  regular  bedstead,  or 
on  boards  and  tressels.  In  lieu  of  blankets, 
a  counterpane,  thickly  quilted  and  stuffed 
with  wool,  forms  a  common  and  comfortable 
substitute.  The  Greek  females  pride  them- 
selves on  the  elegance  of  their  beds,  which 
are  covered  with  silk  and  embroidered 
couuterpaues,    and    adorned    with    orna- 
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mental  pillows,  in  proportion  to  the  for- 
tune and  luxurions  liabits  of  the  owner. 
The  generality  of  the  middle,  and  the  whole 
of  the  lower  order  of  people,  sleep  iu  their 
ordinary  clothes,  and  rarely  change  their 
personal  or  bed  linen  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  A  few  chairs,  tables,  and  chests  of 
drawers,  of  an  ordinary  description,  a  copper 
cooking  kettle,  with  some  earthen  pots  and 
pans  of  a  very  coarse  kind,  complete  their 
furniture. 

Religion. — The  Greek  church  is  the  pre- 
dominant faith  of  the  islanders,  the  followers 
of  the  Latin  or  Roman  creed  being  few — 
probably  not  exceeding  3,000  :  of  Jews 
there  are  about  5,000  in  the  island,  who  arc, 
unfortunately,  hated  by  all  the  Corfiots. 
The  Roman  church  was  introduced  into  the 
island  by  the  Venetians,  and  at  first  was 
only  a  bishopric ;  but  Pope  Gregory,  in 
1600,  elevated  the  see  to  an  archbishopric; 
the  chief  being  generally  a  noble  Venetian, 
chosen  by  the  senate,  and  installed  by  the 
pope.  The  cathedral  has  a  chapter  composed 
of  six  canons,  who  elect  a  grand  vicar.  The 
clergy  of  the  Latin  church  were  heretofore 
paid  by  government  stipends,  but  excepting 
life  interests,  this  system  has,  I  believe,  been 
discontinued. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  communion  at  Corfu 
have  had  many  quarrels  on  the  score  of 
superiority — the  latter  claiming  the  right  of 
precedence,  which,  indeed,  the  Venetian 
government  secretly  favoured  ;  but  Paul  III. 
enjoined  his  clergy  to  cease  all  further 
quarrels,  since  which  the  Greek  church  has 
never  been  subject  to  any  persecutions ;  and 
dm'iug  Passion  week  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches  have  alternate  processions  on  the 
esplanade.  Idolatrous  and  full  of  vain 
ceremonial  as  the  Latin  church  appears  to 
protestants,  the  Greek  is  tenfold  worse ; 
no  pagan  mythology  so  abounds  in  supersti- 
tious rites,  festivals,  and  fasts.  Each  year 
includes  four  Lents,  and  191  fast  days; 
during  some  parts  of  which  the  use  of  even 
fish  is  proscribed,  and  bread  and  vegetables 
alone  permitted. 

The  Greek  church  has  for  its  head  a  pro- 
topapa  (arebpriest),  elected  by  ballot  in  an 
assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobles,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople. 
The  new  protopapa  is  decorated  with  his 
robes  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  conducted 
home  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
firing  of  petareroes.  The  Corfu  functionary 
is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  grand  proto- 
papa, and  his  authority  is  equal  to  that  of  a 


bishop.  The  office  lasts  five  years,  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  returns  into  the 
number  of  ordinary  priests  or  papas.  The 
cathedral  has  its  canons  like  the  Latin 
church,  but  no  fixed  prebend  ;  the  honour 
of  being  at  the  head  of  their  church,  and 
the  distinction  of  a  violet-coloured  girdle, 
being  the  only  advantage  derived  from 
the  eanonry.  Marriages,  baptisms,  and 
funerals  afford  them  some  remuneration. 
The  expenses  of  these  ceremonies  are,  gene- 
rally, eleven  livres  to  the  protopapa,  and 
three  to  each  canon,  with  a  wax  candle  of  a 
pound  weight.  Excommunications  formerly 
constituted  the  most  lucrative  source  of 
priestly  revenue.  Not  long  since  a  Greek 
purchased  with  a  small  sum  the  excommuni- 
cation of  his  neighbour,  who  speedily  re- 
taliated by  a  similar  measure,  which  rendered 
null  that  of  his  adversary.  Tlie  same  priest 
performed  both  acts  with  equal  zeal.  These 
thunderbolts  of  the  Gi-eek  church,  until 
neutralised,  were  very  grievous  inflictions. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  public 
street,  and  opposite  the  house  of  the  un- 
lucky victim,  and  the  success  was  con- 
sidered sure,  provided  the  prosecutor  had 
the  meansof  feeing  the  protopapa  himself,  to 
come  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  and  pro- 
nounce the  anathema,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  iu  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  a  black  wax  candle  in  his  hand, 
preceded  by  a  large  crucifix  and  a  black 
banner;  his  suite  in  similarly  lugubrious 
fashion.  Imprecations,  accompanied  with 
violent  gestures,  constituted  the  dreaded 
anathema ;  and  once  pronounced,  the  luck- 
less victim  was  excluded  from  visiting  the 
church,  and  deprived  of  the  prayers  of  the 
faithful — restoration  being  only  procurable 
by  a  counter-excommunication.  If  the 
sinner  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the 
expense,  it  often  happened  that  he  revenged 
himself  by  assassination.  Since  our  govern- 
ment has  been  established,  we  have  eft'ected 
a  modification  of  this  shameless  system,  and 
excommunication  can  now  only  take  place 
by  the  sanction  of  the  arebpriest  or  proto- 
papa. The  number  of  churches  is  very 
considerable :  the  officiating  priest  is  chosen 
annually  by  the  parishioners.  In  the  country, 
most  of  the  churches  have  been  built  by  in- 
dividuals, who,  as  proprietors,  nominate  the 
papas.  The  property  of  the  church  of  St. 
Spii'idion  is  vested  in  a  private  family,  who 
exercise  the  right  of  inspecting  the  account 
of  its  revenues.  Eight  days  previous  to  the 
festival  of  St.  Spiridiou,  the  doors,  windows^ 
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and  steeple  of  the  churcli  are  ornamented 
with  festoons  of  laurel  and  myrtle.  On  the 
eve  of  the  festival,  the  shrine  which  contains 
the  body  of  the  saint,  marvellously  well 
preserved  (?),  is  exposed  to  the  veneration 
of  the  people,  dressed  in  pontifical  rohes, 
overshadowed  by  a  costly  canopy.  Tlien 
follows  a  procession,  the  most  offensive  fea- 
tui-es  of  which  have  liappily  of  late  years 
been  done  away  with.  * 

In  all  public  calaiuities  the  relics  of  the 
saint  are  exposed  with  the  most  infatuated 
confidence.  The  church  of  St.  Spiridion 
enjoys  the  revenues  of  some  lands  which 
various  individuals  have  bestowed  for  its  sup- 
port. The  superstition  of  the  people  still 
affords  a  considerable  harvest  to  the  island 
clergy.  The  mariner  and  the  artisan  still 
hope  to  further  the  success  of  their  specula- 
tions by  sacrificing  a  part  to  St.  Spiridion  ; 
and  few  boats  leave  the  port  witliout  the 
representatives  of  the  saint  having  an  iuter- 
est  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishments,  in  1854, 
throughout  Ionia,  were  as  follows  : — 


Designation. 

Churches 

Number  of 

Amount  of 

&  Chapels. 

Priests. 

Salaries. 

Greek:— 

£ 

Public 

80 

i     800    J 

.520 

Corporate     .    .    . 

872 

3,83.5 

Bodies 

1,190 

I 

6S7 

Latin 

11 

27 

1,000 

English 

3 

215 

Scotch 

- 

Total     .    .    . 

2,150 

891 

0,257 

EDrc.\TioN  AND  ScHooLS. — At  Corfu 
there  is  a  public  iiniversity,  and  an  eccle- 
siastical seminary  for  the  education  of  young 
men  intended  for  the  priesthood  of  the 
Greek  church ;  in  each  of  the  islands  of  the 
state  is  a  school  entitled  "  secondary,"  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense,  where  instruc- 
tion is  imparted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  in  the  modern  Greek,  English,  and 
Italian  languages,  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematics.  In  the  chief  town 
of  each  island  is  a  central  school,  likewise 
maintained  by  government  on  the  mutual 

•  The  worship  offered  at  the  shrine  of  the  tutelary 
saint  of  Corfu  is  peculiarly  revolting  to  the  feelings  of 
all  whose  faith  is  grounded  on  the  doctrine  of  one  all- 
sufficient  Atonement  offered  by  one  Divine  Mediator. 
it  is, however, alleged  that  English  rulers  have  ernil 
by  countenancing  proceedings  which  they  should 
have  barely  tolerated.  Thus  the  Kev.  S.  S.  AVilson 
writes — "  1  have  actually  seen  Sir  Frederick  Adam, 
our  late  governor  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  walking  in  pro- 


instruction  plan,  for  teaching  reading,  ^\Tit- 
ing,  and  arithmetic;  and  in  these  schools 
the  village  masters  are  trained.  Besides 
these  public  seminaries,  there  are  in  each 
island  district  schools  on  the  same  plan, 
where  similar  instruction  is  given,  the  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  by  the  parents  of  the 
children.  The  terms  per  scholar  vary 
greatly,  according  to  special  agreement 
between  the  masters  and  parents,  and  are 
frequently  paid  in  kind.  Government  also 
contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
schools,  by  furnishing  books,  slates,  benches, 
&c.,  and,  where  no  suitable  building  exists, 
by  providing  a  school-house.  The  district 
and  village  seminaries  are  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  head-master  of 
the  central  school  in  each  island,  and  there  is 
an  inspector-general  of  them  all.  The  whole 
educational  establishment  is  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  a  commission  for  public 
instruction,  revised  and  improved  by  Lord 
Nugent.  The  number  of  colleges  and 
schools  under  government,  in  1854,  was,  in 
all,  twentv-four ;  with  pupils — males,  6,024; 
females,  611  =  6,635. 

The  Press. — Nothing  deserving  this  title 
exists  in  the  islands ;  there  is  a  government 
newspaper  at  Corfu,  one-half  of  which  is 
printed  in  Italian,  and  the  other  in  the 
Romaic  Greek. 

Libraries. — A  collection  of  books,  ori- 
ginally founded  at  Messina,  in  1810,  by 
British  officers,  and  transferred  to  Corfu  by 
them,  has,  since  that  period,  gradually  in- 
creased into  a  very  respectable  library  of 
several  thousand  volumes,  containing  many 
valuable  and  well-selected  books,  to  which 
ready  access  is  at  all  times  afforded  by 
means  of  a  moderate  entrance-fee,  and  a 
small  annual  or  monthly  subscription.  The 
medical  oSicers  of  the  garrison  have,  more- 
over, a  collection  of  English  periodical  pub- 
lications, and  standai'd  works.  A  small  col- 
lection was  made  by  the  Canou  Carale,  by 
means  of  voluntary  subscriptions  from  the 
nobility,  &c.  The  books  were  lodged  in  the 
Franciscan  convent  of  St.  Giustina :  to  this 
the  Ionian  academy  added  theirs ;  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  French,   the   most   valuable 

cession  with  some  scores  of  monks,  supporting  (?  hon- 
ouring) by  his  presence  the  bag  of  bones  called  St. 
Spiridion  ;  his  entire  suite  of  officers  around  him, 
(Mill  carrying  in  his  hand  an  immense  lighted  taper, 
wliile  the  natives  have  laid  their  sick  in  the  path  of 
this  singular  representative  of  protestant  royalty,  to 
be  healed  by  the  passing  of  the  shadow!" — (Sixteen 
}  'ears  in  Malta  and  Greece. )  Such  discreditable  scenes 
are  not  now  thus  sanctioned  by  British  authority. 
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volumes  were  abstracted  by  them.     Some 
few  remain  at  the  convent. 


Cepitalonia,  although  second  in  rank  to 
Corfu,  is  the  largest  of  the  islands  com- 
posing the  Scptinsular  Union.  It  is  situated 
in  38°  27'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  32'  E.  long.,  hav- 
ing Santa  Maura  six  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, Zante  cisjht  miles  to  the  southward,  and 
being  twenty-four  miles  from  the  west  coast 
of  the  Morea.  Its  area  is  348  square  miles  ; 
extreme  length  thirty-two  ;  extreme  breadth 
eighteen;  and  the  circumference  (following 
the  coast-line),  150  miles. 

History. — Cephalonia,  like  Corfu,  has 
had  many  names :  some  assert  its  original 
denomination  to  have  been  Teleboa ;  but 
Strabo  denies  this,  and  states  it  to  have  been 
Cheffali  (from,  it  is  presumed,  KnfaXij,  a  head), 
in  allusion  to  its  superiority  in  size,  and  at 
that  time  in  political  importance  also,  to  the 
other  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  Homer,  in 
describing  the  various  armies  of  the  Greeks 
assembled  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  represents 
Ulysses  as  commanding  the  Cephalonites, 
and  gives  the  title  of  Samos  to  the  island, 
which  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Tetra- 
polis,  from  its  fom-  towns,  of  Palis,  Same, 
Cranii,  and  Pronesos,  called  after  the  four 
sons  of  Cephalus.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  island 
both  as  Melmna  and  Same ;  Virgil,  as  DuU- 
chiuni.  Its  early  history  is  involved  in  fable 
or  allegory,  the  leading  features  of  which 
may  be  briefly  stated. 

The  prevailing  narrative  is,  that  the  Cu- 
retes,  who  occupied  the  island  of  Crete, 
spread  over  /Etolia,  made  themselves  masters 
of  Acarnania,  passed  into  Ionia,  and  con- 
quered the  country  of  the  Leleges,  or  Tele- 
boans  :  after  which  they  added  to  their  do- 
minion the  islands  iu  the  Ionian  Sea,  and 
planted  a  colony  in  that  of  Cephalonia,  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Teleboa. 
Strabo,  however,  asserts  that  the  Teleboaus 
sought  an  asylum  in  this  island,  after  being 
chased  by  Achilles  from  the  continent,  and 
places  this  event  prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 
The  fierce  warriors  of  Cephalonia  (then 
called  Teleboa),  under  the  conduct  of  Ulysses, 
are  therefore  supposed  to  have  shared  with 
the  Myrmidones  the  honour  of  avenging 
Menelaus. 

Cephalus,  an  Athenian  prince,  being 
obliged  to  fly  his  country  for  the  mnrder  of 
Procris,  his  wife,  took  refuge  in  Boeotia,  with 
Creon,  King  of  Thebes.  At  this  time  the 
Teleboans  had  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
Thebans,  by  assassinating  the  brothers  of 
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Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  their 
general.  The  army,  strengthened  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Locriaus  and  Phoceans, 
who  lent  their  powerftd  succour  for  tlie 
occasion,  prepared  to  punish  the  audacity  of 
the  islanders.  Cephalus  offered  his  services, 
and  was  permitted  to  share  the  dangers 
of  the  expedition.  The  Teleboans  were  de- 
feated in  battle,  and,  after  losing  their  king, 
submitted  to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 
Amphitryon  returned  triumphant  to  Thebes, 
where  he  found  Alcmena  pregnant  by  Ju- 
piter. She  gave  birth  to  Hercules.  Ce- 
phalus remained  iu  peaceable  possession  of 
the  isle  of  Teleboa,  which  from  thence  was 
called  Cephalonia.  His  successors  and  de- 
scendants reigned  for  six  generations,  when 
they  abandoned  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
into  Attica,  in  consequence  of  a  supposed 
communication  from  the  oracle  of  Delphi; 
whereupon,  the  throne  of  Cephalonia,  being 
thus  voluntarily  vacated,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  adopt  the  republican  form  of 
government.  The  four  principal  cities  as- 
sumed independence  irrespective  of  each 
other,  but  were  obliged  to  unite  for  the 
common  cause :  they  therefore  formed  a  re- 
public, of  which  Palis  became  the  capital,  the 
supreme  authority  being  divided  between 
the  senate  and  the  people. 

The  power  of  the  islanders,  their  progress 
in  navigation,  and  their  advantageous  ports, 
rendered  them,  previous  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  valuable  allies  or  formidable  enemies 
to  the  various  neighbouring  people.  The 
Argonauts  touched  at  the  port  of  Cranii, 
and  on  landing,  Jason  found  liimself  sur- 
rounded by  a  people  inured  to  the  hard- 
ships of  a  seafaring  life,  and  well  versed  in 
maritime  aflairs.  Cranii  was  constantly 
frequented  by  vessels  from  Argos,  whence 
its  name  of  Argostoli,  from  the  Greek,  sig- 
nifying the  "  fleet  of  Argos."  Some  other 
authorities,  however,  trace  its  nomenclature 
to  Argo,  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts. 

In  remote  times  the  Cephalonites  took 
part  in  the  various  revolutions  of  Greece, 
and  their  unfaltering  courage  often  decided 
the  victory  in  favour  of  the  people  whose 
cause  they  embraced.  Before  the  Trojan 
war,  Thucydides  speaks  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation of  the  share  borne  by  the  Cepha- 
lonites in  the  contest  occasioned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Epidaranus,  between  the 
Corinthians  and  CorcjTeans.  The  Cepha- 
lonites afterwards  abandoned  the  cause  Ox 
the  Corinthians,  on  the  Athenians  declaring 
war  against  the  hitter  people,  who  forthwith 
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dispatched  forty  vessels  to  punish  the  de- 
sertion of  their  late  allies.  This  fleet 
arrived  in  Cranii,  and  the  troops  disem- 
harked;  but  being  a  strongly  fortified  place, 
it  resisted  every  attack,  and  the  inhabitants 
surprised  the  Corinthians  by  night,  and  de- 
feated them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
islanders  remained  faithful  to  the  Athe- 
nians, supplying  them  with  ships  and  men, 
whenever  required,  throughout  a  long  series 
of  wars.* 

Cephaionia  continued  independent  long 
after  the  downfall  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Sparta, 
and  the  other  celebrated  republics  of  Greece  ; 
but  though  it  repulsed  Titus  Quintius  Fla- 
minius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  long  held 
out  against  the  legions  sent  for  its  reduc- 
tion, Fulvius  finally  stormed  Same,t  then 
containing  1,800  houses,  and  put  the  people 
to  the  sword.  Cephaionia  became  a  pro- 
vince of  Roriie,  and  remained  such  until 
A.D.  364,  when  it  passed  under  the  yoke  of 
the  emperors  of  the  East,  who  continued 
masters  thereof  until  982,  when  the  Lom- 
bards, a  people  of  Panuonia,  under  the 
command  of  John  Leone,  conquered  and 
took  possession. 

In  1125  A.D.,  Cephaionia  again  became 
subject  to  the  eastern  emperors,  when  they 
regained  strength  after  the  irruptions  of  the 
Ottomans,  under  Mahomet.  The  island  is 
stated  to  have  been  given  to  Baudoin,  for 
his  services  against  the  Saracens,  when 
they  besieged  Constantinople.  On  the 
death  of  Baudoin,  it  was  ruled  by  Galus, 
Prince  of  Tarcuto,  to  whom  other  islands  in 
the  Ionian  Sea  had  been  given  by  the 
eastern  emperor,  in  retm-n  for  money  lent 
to   aid   the   prosecution   of  the    Saracenic 


•  The  ruins  of  fortifications  and  ancient  monuments 
of  all  kinds  which  have  been  found  in  the  isle,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  riches  of  the  people,  or  of  the  pro- 
gress made  by  them  in  the  fine  arts.  At  about  three 
miles'  distance  from  Argostoli  to  tlie  south-east,  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cranii  can  easily  be  traced, 
occupying  the  top  of  a  very  rough  and  inaccessible 
ridge,  which  projects  upon  the  east  angle  of  the 
lake  or  gulf  at  its  southern  extremity.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  butt  of  the  walls  still  remains, 
marking  their  circumference  throughout,  and  partly 
consist  of  enormous  masses  of  stone,  hewn  and  laid 
together  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  those  ex- 
isting at  Santa  Maura  and  Ithaca.  All  the  different 
descriptions  of  cyclopic  building  are  found  here,  the 
rougher  and  more  massy  specimens  occupying  the 
higher  parts.  The  southern  wall  may  be  traced  for 
about  1,J08  paces,  and  another  looking  to  the  north- 
eastward extends  for  about  800  paces.  The  latter 
includes  very  large  blocks  of  stone ;  at  one  part 
regularly  squared,  having  probably  formed  the  case- 
ment of  a  door.    The  juncture  of  the  walls  is  formed 


wai\  Cephaionia,  on  the  downfall  of  the 
eastern  empire,  became  like  Corfu  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Venetian  republic,  which  re- 
tained possession  until  Napoleon  occupied 
Venice;  since  that  period  the  island,  as 
stated  in  the  previous  section,  has  succes- 
sively passed  under  the  government  or 
protection  of  the  Russians,  French,  and 
English. 

Physical  Aspect.  —  Cephaionia  is  ex- 
tremely bi'oken  and  mountainous.  The 
general  direction  of  the  mountains  is  from 
south  to  north.  The  southern  extremity  of 
the  range,  opposite  the  coast  of  Zante,  is 
marked  by  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
louian  Islands,  the  iEnos  of  antiquity — the 
Black  Mountain,  or  Montagna  Negra  of 
moderns,  3,625  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
IMr.  Muir,  who  has  attentively  examined 
the  island,  says,  that  "the  general  aspect 
of  the  mountains  is  arid  and  barren,  some 
of  them  being  without  a  trace  of  vegetation, 
and  presenting,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
nothing  but  a  rugged  variety  of  brown  and 
gray  rock,  with,  perhaps,  here  and  there  a 
solitary  olive-tree  growing  from  a  fissure 
betwixt  them."  What  little  soil  they  may 
have  formerly  been  covered  with,  has  either 
been  washed  away  by  the  rains,  or,  if  found 
in  the  interstices  and  fissures,  been  carried 
down  to  cover  the  crusts  of  rock  appearing 
through  the  scanty  soil  in  the  valleys  below. 
On  many  of  the  heights  are  found  large 
blocks,  of  various  dimensions,  of  a  hard 
calcareous  stone,  sometimes  isolated,  and 
sometimes  in  groups,  lying  often  on  the 
tops  of  the  highest  hills  in  great  abun- 
dance. They  are  in  general  not  angular, 
but  rounded  bv  the  action  of  water,  which 


by  nearly  square  masses;  one,  a  very  large  stone, 
rests  on  two  others,  and  is  of  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  length,  eight  feet  ten  inches ;  depth,  five 
feet  two  inches;  height,  six  feet  seven  inches.  A 
second,  nearly  quadrangular,  is  eight  feet  in  width, 
three  feet  ten  inches  high,  and  four  inches  and  a- 
half  in  thickness.  A  tliird  enormous  block  is  thir- 
teen fort  five  inches  in  lonnth,  tliroc  fort  throe  inches 


enemy,  purlioularly  llic  asociil  to  the  south  wall, 
which  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice  throughout 
its  whole  length. — (Kendrick.) 

t  Cranii  is  mentioned  in  history  as  the  capital  of 
one  of  the  four  kingdoms,  or  districts,  into  which 
tlie  island  was  divided.  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the 
Roman  consul  Flaminius,  were  repulsed  by  its 
citizens ;  nnd  according  to  I.ivy  {Book,  xxxviii.,  c. 
29),  the  Samians  held  out  against  the  Komans,  under 
Marcus  I'ulvius,  for  four  months. 
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must  have  been  sea-water,  from  the  number 
of  marine  fossil  shells  largely  deposited  in 
the  rocks,  at  various  clevatioas,  all  over  the 
island.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that 
these  blocks  appear  much  more  compact 
than  the  rock  of  the  mountain  itself,  which 
is  likewise  calcareous;  in  all  j)robahility, 
they  are  the  debris  of  former  elevations, 
perhaps  of  the  continent  of  Greece  itself, 
lodged  there  by  currents  before  the  island 
emerged  al)ove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  top  of  Moutagna  Negra  is  usually 
covered  with  snow  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  December,  which  seldom  wholly 
disappears  before  the  commencement  of 
May.  The  inhabitants  say  that  disease 
was  less  frequent  before  the  destruction  of 
the  wood  on  the  Black  Mountain,  the  north 
side  of  which  was  formerly  covered  nearly 
to  the  summit  with  forest  trees,  principally 
fir  and  cypress.  About  twenty-seven  years 
ago  the  forest  was  completely  destroyed  by 
being  set  fire  to  by  some  evil-disposed 
person  belonging  to  a  political  faction. 
The  whole  island,  but  especially  the  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  are  said  to  have  ever  since 
been  subject  to  gi-eater  atmospherical  vicis- 
situdes, iu  consequence  of  the  boisterous 
winds  and  storms  having  a  gathering-point 
from  w'hence  to  rush  down  on  the  plains 
below  with  unimpeded  fury.  At  present,  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  affords  a  very 
extraordinary  sight ;  the  whole  slope,  for 
miles,  is  thickly  studded  with  the  bleached 
trunks  of  trees  entirely  denuded  of  their 
bark,  and  without  a  leaf,  many  of  them 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  presenting 
themselves,  by  theii-  various  forkiugs  and 
withered  branches,  under  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  even  hideous  forms;  a  feature 
often  observable  along  the  mountain  ridges 
of  New  Holland,  after  a  dry  summer,  when 
forest  conflagrations  have  been  general. 

The  harbour  of  Cephalonia  runs  inland 
for  eight  miles ;  it  is  rather  difficult  of  in- 
gress and  egress,  owing  to  its  serpentine 
form,  but  offers,  nevertheless,  a  spacious  and 
convenient  shipping  port.  The  entrance  is 
extremely  picturesque  :  on  either  side  groves 
and  plantations,  relieved  by  a  background 
of  majestic  mountains,  greet  the  eye  in 
varied  succession.  To  tlie  left,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  harbour,  three  miles 
from  its  entrance,  stands  the  town  of  Lixuri 
(olim  Palis),  in  front  of  which  the  haven 
opens  into  an  inlet  running  to  the  south- 
east for  three  miles ;  and  on  the  peninsula 
formed  by  this  branch,  and  close  to  the  sea, 


stands  Argostoli,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  slip  of  level  ground 
upon  the  western  shore  of  the  haven,  at  the 
foot  of  the  narrow  promontory  or  tongue  of 
land  above  mentioned,  which  is  about  three 
miles  and  a-half  long,  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  in  length  at  its  broadest  part,  and 
gradually  becomes  narrower  till  it  termi- 
nates iu  the  point  which  forms  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  harbour.  Argostoli 
occupies  the  centre  of  this  ridge,  and  con- 
sists of  two'  main  highways,  which  run  \ 
north  and  south,  and  a  number  of  cross  ^ 
streets  and  lanes,  all  very  narrow,  but  tole- 
rably well  paved,  and  with  several  common  | 
sewers.  The  principal  street,  or  that  next 
the  watei',  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  twenty  feet  wide;  the  other  is 
much  shorter.  The  town  is  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  open,  and  unwalled. 
The  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high, 
fronting  the  north-east,  and  are  built  of 
stone,  cemented  with  lime  and  terra  rosa, 
and  covered  with  tiles. 

The  soil  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
houses  are  built  is  gravelly,  but  some  stand 
on  "made  ground"  recovered  from  the  sea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wharfs  and  moles 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  which  is 
decidedly  more  unhealthy  than  the  northern 
extremity.  The  hills  adjacent  are  thickly 
planted  with  the  currant  and  the  vine  to 
the  distance  of  about  120  or  130  feet  up 
their  sides,  and  iuterspei-sed  with  olive-trees, 
but  above  that  level  they  are  bleak  and 
precipitous.* 

Lixuri  has  nearly  the  same  general  cha- 
racteristics as  Argostoli ;  but  cleanliness  is 
much  less  attended  to.  It  is  situated  on 
the  northerly  branch  of  the  harbour-,  on  an 
ai'gillaceous  schistous  soil. 

Catacombs  have  been  found  by  the  Vene- 
tians, French,  and  British  to  the  south- 
west of  Ai'gostoli,  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
warriors  completely  clad  in  their  war  dresses 
discovered,  the  bones  crumbling  into  dust 
on  the  slightest  pressui-e.  Eight  catacombs 
were  opened  in  1647,  and  the  antiquities 
contained  in  them  sent  to  Venice;  the 
further  investigations,  made  in  1810,  pro- 
duced little  of  antiquai-ian  interest. 

The  citadel  or  castle  of  St.  George,  six 
miles'  distance  from  Argostoli,  is  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  considerable 
height,  which  constitutes  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  a  range,  and  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  the  hai'bom*  of  Ai-gostoli. 
*  Hennen. 
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Cephalouia  is  at  present  divided  into 
tlie  cantons  of  Eiizzo,  Tinea,  Samos,  Auoi, 
Pilaro,  Kaloi,  Livadi,  Potamiaua,  Ikoiigia, 
Skala,  and  Pirie.  It  formerly  comprised 
four  regions,  each  named  after  an  ancient 
city  (viz.,  Samos,  Paljea,  Pronos,  and  Cranii,) 
and  hence,  as  before  stated,  was  called 
Tetrapolis.  This  division  accorded  witli  the 
natural  configuration  of  the  island,  owing  to 
the  double  aspect  of  the  mountainous  forma- 
tion ;  one  of  the  faces  inclining  east  and 
the  other  west.  The  variety  of  mountain 
scenery  presents  many  sweet  and  romantic 
views  to  the  Cephalouian  tourist,  among 
which  the  valley  and  bay  of  Samos  is  of  un- 
surpassed beauty. 

Geology  and  Soil. — Limestone  of  secon- 
dary formation  constitutes  the  chief  charac- 
teristic. The  ranges  which  project  from  the 
body  of  the  island  were  originally  a  sand 
deposit,  and  their  tops  are  -incrusted  with 
limestone.  The  strata  of  sandstone  begin 
to  appear  one-third  from  the  summit,  and 
abound  in  shells  and  marine  fossils.  So 
rapid  is  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
that  quarries  where  sandstone  was  hewn  not 
many  years  since,  are  now  in  many  places 
coated  with  thick  sublimate.  Crystals  of 
sulphate  of  lime  of  a  yellowish  tint,  and 
very  brittle,  are  occasionally  found;  and 
stalactites  of  a  greenish  white,  and  remark- 
able for  their  liarduess,  abound  in  caves 
near  the  coast.  A  sulphurated  mineral 
spring  issues  from  a  rock  close  to  the  sea, 
Rud  is  used  externally  and  internally  by  the 
natives  as  a  remedy  for  psora.  The  soil  is 
generally  of  a  light  calcareous  nature,  thinly 
sprinkled  on  a  rocky  substratum  ;  but  iu 
some  of  the  deeper  valleys  and  ravines  there 
are  beds  of  rich  alluvium,  mixed  with  a 
fine  red  mould  termed  "  terra  rosa,"  which 
is  occasionally  employed  for  covering  the 
roofs  and  floors  of  houses,  or,  mixed  with 
lime,  as  a  substitute  for  mortar.  Iu  the 
Lixuri  district  there  is  a  heavy  gray  argil- 
laceous soil,  approaching  somewhat  to  the 
nature  of  schistus,  useful  in  making  tiles, 
bricks,  and  coarse  earthenware. 

Climate  and  Disease. — The  gencrjil  ob- 
servations made  respecting  Corfu  apply  to 
the  other  islands  :  the  thermometer  maxi- 
mum is  1)5°,  the  minimum,  41°  Fahrenheit. 
Sharp  frost  prevails  in  January  ;  heavy  rains 
in  February  and  March,  succeeded  by  dry 
weather.  In  the  middle  of  May  heavy 
rain  falls  ;  June  is  sultry,  with  occasional 
showers;  July,  August,  and  September, 
clear,  with  occasional  raiu ;  October,  line : 


with  much  rain  from  November  I2tli  to 
December  20th;  the  remainder  of  the  year 
clear,  with  snow  on  the  mountains,  which 
continues  visible  until  April  or  May.  As  a 
whole,  the  climate  may  be  said  to  be  more 
varialjle  than  that  of  any  other  island  of 
the  Septinsular  Union,  owing,  probably,  to 
its  elevation.* 

Vegetable  Kingdom.  —  M.  Sauveur 
speaks  of  several  remarkable  plants  in  Ce- 
phalouia ;  one  of  which,  being  eaten  by 
goats,  dyes  their  teeth  of  a  bright  golden 
yellow,  and  imparts  a  rich  flavour  to  their 
milk  ;  and  a  second  turns  gold  to  a  whitish 
colour,  similar  to  the  effect  of  mercury. 

The  Cephaloniles  are  more  active,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  than  the  Corfiots  :  a 
number  are  educated  as  physicians ;  and 
when  their  studies  are  completed,  they  mi- 
grate to  the  ]\Iorea,  Albania,  and  various 
parts  of  Tui-key,  there  being  scarcely  a  town 
on  the  continent  without  a  Cephalonite 
doctor. 

The  Staple  Products  are  currants,  oil, 
wine,  honey,  linseed,  cotton,  lamb  and  hare 
skins,  oats,  and  difl'erent  kinds  of  fruit ;  the 
annual  quantity  of  currants  produced  varies 
from  five  to  six  million  pounds'  weight; 
they  are  of  a  liner  flavour  than  those  of 
Patras  or  Corinth,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the 
other  islands,  except  Zante. 

The  wine  is  next  in  importance.  Owing 
to  the  variety  of  favourable  soil,  no  less  than 
eighteen  ditferent  descriptions  arc  pro- 
duced :  of  the  red  vintages,  that  of  Livadi 
enjoys  tlie  preference;  and  of  white,  that  of 
Ribola  and  Cosanikio.  There  are  three 
sorts  of  rauscadel  of  excellent  flavour.  Of 
raisins,  about  150,000  lbs.  weight  are  an- 
nually prepared. 

There  are  several  small  manufactories, 
viz.,  one  of  blue  cotton  cloths,  and  two  or 
three  for  the  preparation  of  maraschino,  or 
rosolio,  to  which  an  exquisite  flavour  is 
given  by  the  aromatic  herbs  and  flowers  of 
the  island ;  the  red,  called  "  alkcrmes,"  lias 
a  delicious  fragrance.  Ship-building  is 
carried  on,  and  the  deep  water  close  to  the 
shore  at  Lixuri  is  favourable  for  docks. 


Zante. — This  island,  which  Pliny  states 
was  once  called  Hyra,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  named  Zante,  Zacynthos,  or  Zacyn- 
tlius,  from  being  the  burial-place  of  one  of 
tiie  Bojotiau  followers  of  Hercules.  It  is 
situated  in  37"  47'  N.  hit.,  20°  54'  E.  long., 
ten  miles  distant  from  Ccphalonia,  and  lies 
*  For  population,  see  "  Corfu,"  p.  139. 
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opposite  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Patras,  dis- 
tant about  fifteen  miles  from  Cape  Klarenza. 
The  area  is  156  square  miles ;  the  greatest 
length  twenty-four  miles;  breadth,  twelve; 
circumference,  about  seventy  miles. 

The  island  was  formerly  dedicated  to 
Diana  Opis  ;  in  whose  honour  three  or  four 
temples  were  erected  by  the  Zantiotes. 
It  has  been  considered  as  the  burial-place 
of  Cicero,  from  an  ancient  sepulchre  being 
found,  surmounted  by  a  stone  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  M.  Tvl.  Cicero  Have  tu 
TERTiA  Antonio  ;"  while  beneath  the  urn 
containing  the  ashes,  were  the  words,  "Ave 
Mar.  Tul."* 

Physical  Aspect. — The  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  island  has  obtained  for  it,  by  common 
consent,  the  palm  among  its  compeers — 
"  Zante,  Zante,  il  fiore  del  Levante."  The 
aspect  is  decidedly  mountainous,  three-fifths 
of  the  surface  varying  in  elevation  from 
500  to  1,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

An  extensive  range  lines  the  whole  of  the 
western  coast.  Occasional  rising  grounds 
skirt  the  shore.  The  most  striking,  as  well 
as  the  loftiest  of  these  detached  eminences 
(1,300  feet  high),  is  Monte  Scopo,  the 
"  Muns  elatus  nobilis"  of  Pliny,  which  rises 
from  the  plain  at  the  south-east  end  of  the 
island,  and  is  washed  by  the  sea  on  its 
soutliern  and  eastern  faces,  sloping  gradually 
on  tlie  land  side.  Towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain,  and  the  town  of 
Zante,  a  chain  of  lofty  cliffs  extend  for 
some  distance :  at  the  foot  of  these  is  a 
remarkable  well  called  Crio  Nero,  which 
supplies  the  city  and  shipping  with  water. 
On  a  detached  offset  of  these  cliff's,  which 
were  formerly  known  under  the  ajjpella- 
tion  of  Acroteria,  is  situated  a  castle  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  crowns  the  top 
and  one  side  of  a  hill  formed  of  clay  and 
calcareous  stone,  which  rises  immediately 
behind  the  town  to  a  height  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  feet.  Several  deep 
gullies  indent  its  sides,  and,  to  the  south- 
ward, a  very  large  mass  is  divided  from  the 
main  body  by  a  deep  and  impassable  fissure, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an  earth- 
quake. The  town  stretches  up  the  side  of 
tlie  hill  to  within  about  a  hundred  paces 
of  the  entrance  of  the  fortress, — an  enclosure 
of  triangular  shape,  about  fourteen  acres  in 
area.  The  entrance  presents  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  modern  military  architecture, 
but  the  remaining  portion  is  simply  a  strong 
old  wall,  occasionally  loopholed,  turreted, 
*  Sandys. 


or  battleracnted,  without  any  regularity  of 
plan ;  and,  consequently,  without  any  mili- 
tary strength.  The  approach  winds  along 
the  face  of  the  hill,  and  the  ascent  from  the 
town  is  easy. 

The  city  of  Zante  is  very  imposing  in  its 
external  appearance,  viewed  from  the  sea. 
It  is  an  open,  unwalled  town,  and  stretches 
along  a  gently  curved  bay  for  about  a  mile 
and  three-quarters. 

In  breadth  the  town  nowhere  exceeds 
300  yards,  except  towards  the  hill,  upon 
which  the  castle  is  erected.  Some  of  the 
houses  are  four  or  five  stories  high,  built  of 
stone,  strongly  clamped  together  with  iron, 
and  in  the  Venetian  style  of  architecture, 
with  triangular  lattices  to  the  windows; 
many  have  a  good  external  appearance. 
The  principal  streets  run  parallel  to  the 
bay,  and  are  intersected  in  various  direc- 
tions by  lesser  lanes  and  alleys.  The  Via 
Larga,  or  great  street,  would  not  disgrace 
any  city  in  Europe.  The  houses  are  very 
handsome,  and  are  furnished  with  piazzas 
in  front,  which  afford  a  shady  walk.  Under 
these  are  shops,  well  stocked  with  the  various 
products  of  England,  the  continent,  and  the 
Levant. 

In  the  country  there  are  about  fifty  vil- 
lages, and  many  scattered  dwellings  of  pic- 
turesque construction.  Several  of  them  are 
two  stories  high ;  and  even  the  peasantry 
take  pride  in  the  adornment  of  their  homes. 
As  in  all  the  other  islands,  there  are  no  fire- 
places in  the  houses,  and  the  majority  of 
them  are  deficient  in  drainage. 

The  water  of  the  island  is  peculiar.  There 
are,  in  the  town  of  Zante,  forty-four  cisterns, 
1,288  public  and  private  wells,  and  three 
springs,  and  fountains,  which  are  all  so 
highly  saturated  with  sulphate  of  lime,  or 
sulphate  of  soda,  as  to  be  unfit  for  cuhnary 
purposes ;  besides  which,  from  the  porous 
nature  of  the  soil,  proper  reservoirs  cannot 
be  constructed  to  retain  the  rain-water ;  and 
owing  to  this  cause,  as  well  as  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  town  to  the  sea,  and  its  very 
small  elevation  above  it,  the  water  iu  the 
cisterns  becomes  brackish.  Luckily  for  the 
inhabitants,  a  never-failing  and  copious  sup- 
ply of  water  is  obtainable  from  the  fountain 
of  Crio  Nero,  before  mentioned.  Monte 
Scopo  abounds  iu  excellent  springs. 

In  many  parts  of  the  island,  according  to 
M.  Sauveur,  springs  of  an  ody  taste  and 
smell  are  foimd  ;  some  of  them  on  the  shore, 
though  covered  with  sea-water,  still  retain 
their  sweetneiis  to  a   certain   extent  when 
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drawu  from  a  depth,  after  the  removal  of 
the  sea-water  from  the  sui-face.  All  these 
springs  have  been  greatly  neglected,  and 
many  have  been  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quakes. 

GrEOLOGY  AND  SoiL. — The  wcstei'n  moun- 
tains, as  also  Mount  Scopo,  are  formed  of 
calcareous  rock,  with  an  occasional  mixture 
I  of  gypsum,  principally  of  the  gray  foliated 
kind,  with  a  proportion  of  selinite.  The 
Castle  hill  is  composed  of  a  loose,  friable, 
calcai-eous  matter,  mixed  with  clay  and 
sand.  There  is  some  tolerably  hard  marble 
in  the  island ;  and  around  the  villages  of 
Agrassi  and  Sarachira,  immense  masses  of 
selinite  and  foliated  gypsum  are  observ- 
able. 

The  soil  is  of  three  different  kinds — a 
strong  clay  in  the  plain,  calcareous  on  the 
rising  ground,  and  sandy  near  the  shore. 
Zante  possesses  petroleum  and  tar-springs, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Trinidad. 

There  are  many  instances  of  longevity 
among  the  Zantiotes,  and  several  inhabi- 
tants are  known  to  be  above  ninety  years 
of  age,  in  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.* 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — Aromatic  herbs, 
the  odour  of  which  is  experienced  some  dis- 
tance at  sea,  abound ;  the  delicious  flavour 
of  the  Zautiote  honey  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  sweet  and  fragrant  flowers.  Currants, 
oil,  wine,  and  flax  are  the  principal  vegetable 
products.  Horticulture  is  a  favourite  pur- 
suit. The  state  of  agriculture  is  better  than 
in  the  other  islands :  many  of  the  farmei's 
are  educated  and  enlightened  proprietors; 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  currant  and 
vine,  21autc  is  supciior  to  Cephalonia  and 
Ithaca. 


Santa  Maura  (formerly  called  Neritos, 
afterwards  Leucadia)  is  insulated,  being  cut 
off  by  a  channel  from  the  mainland  of 
Acarnania.  Cephalonia  lies  ten  .  miles  to 
the  southward,  and  Corfu  thirty-five  to 
the  north-west;  Santa  Maura  itself  being 
situate  in  38"  40'  N.  lat.,  and  20°  46'  E. 
long.,  and  having  an  area  of  180  square 
miles;  an  extreme  length  of  twenty-three; 
an  extreme  breadth  of  ten ;  and  a  circum- 
ference of  about  si.\.ty  miles. 

The  island  was  anciently  known  under 
the  appellations  of  Neritos  ami  Leucadia. 
According  to  Eustathius,  Pterelaus  liad 
three  sons;  Ithacus,  wlio  gaive  a  name  to 
Ithaca,  Neritus  to  the  Acarnauiau  pro- 
•  For  population,  see  "Cor.Vu,"  p.  139. 


montory,  and  Polyctor  to  a  place  called 
Polyctorum.  The  island,  on  its  separation 
from  the  mainland,  was  at  first  solely  in- 
habited by  Acarnanians ;  at  a  later  period, 
it  became  a  dependency  of  the  Corinthians. 
Homer,  in  his  Odyssey,  mentions  that  the 
Leucadians  furnished  their  contingent  of 
men  and  vessels  in  the  famous  siege  of 
Troy,  and  served  under  Ulysses,  together 
with  the  Ithacaiis,  the  Cephalonians,  and 
the  men  of  Zautc  and  Corcyra.  jEneas,  on 
his  return,  touched  at  this  island : — 

"At  length  Leucate's  cloudy  top  appears, 
And  the  sun's  temple,  which  the  sailor  fears : 
Resolved  to  breathe  awhile  from  labour  past. 
Our  crooked  anchors  from  the  prow  we  cast." 

^neiad,  lib.  iii. 

By  this  it  evidently  appears  that  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Lcucas  was  feared  by  the 
sailors  of  those  times ;  and  the  superstitious 
custom,  in  the  present  day,  of  throwing 
money  in  the  sea  beneath  it,  originated 
from  the  sacrifices  formerly  offered  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  the  fabled  deity.  Oxen 
were  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  this  temple, 
which  custom  the  Romans  strictly  followed 
Avhilst  in  possession  of  the  island.  The 
Leucadians  entered  into  the  famous  league 
of  the  Greeks  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Dion,  in  his  expedition  against  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was  assisted  by 
Tymonides,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force  of  Leucadians.  After  the  fall  of  the 
various  small  republics  of  Greece,  the  island 
passed  under  Roman  domination.  Lucius 
G.  Flaminius  conquered  it.  In  the  reign 
of  Pompey,  the  famous  temple  of  Apollo 
was  pillaged  and  reduced  to  ruins  by  pirates. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire,  Santa 
^laura  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
princes  whose  names  are  lost :  it  was  after- 
wards conquered  by  Logan,  the  Turkish 
admiral  of  IMaliomet  II.  Pcsaro,  the  Vene- 
tian general,  captured  the  island  from  the 
Turks  in  1502;  but  the  senate  at  Corfu 
restored  it  to  that  power  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace.  In  1G84,  Morosini  attacked 
and  subdued  the  island,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  from  the  Ottomans.  When  the 
Morca  was  overrun  by  the  latter,  in  1715, 
the  Venetians  razed  the  fortifications,  and 
fled;  but  returned  in  the  following  year, 
and  remained  there  until  the  Ereuch  de- 
stroyed their  shadow  of  a  republic. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  English,  under  the 
command  of  General  Oswald,  successfully 
besieged  the  fortress,  wliich  has  since  re- 
mained in  our  possession. 


SANTA  MAURA— ASPECT  AND  CAPITAL,  AMAXICHI. 
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Physical  Aspect.*— Santa  Maura  pre- 
sents amass  of  mountains,  of  which  St.  Elias, 
the  highest,  rises  3,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  figure  of  the  island  is 
somewhat  triangular ;  the  north-west  coast, 
which  forms  the  base  line,  runs  straight 
and  perpendicular,  the  land  rising  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  surface  inclines  irregularlj^  towards 
the  eastern  coast,  giving  nearly  the  whole 
an  eastern  inclination.  The  ridge-line  of 
the  north-west  face  being,  as  it  were,  levelled 
oS,  gives  a  strip  of  laud  of  about  twenty 
miles  in  length  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
north-west;  and  this  tract,  despite  its  limited 
extent,  contains  many  populous  villages 
and  much  cultivated  ground,  and  is,  from 
its  great  height  and  free  exposure  to  the 
northerly  and  westerly  winds,  peculiarly 
healthy  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
The  north-west  coast,  perpendicular  nearly 
throughout,  contains  no  single  harbour  or 
roadstead,  and  opposes  a  mass  of  pure 
limestone  to  the  heavy  surf  rolled  in  by 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Prevesa.  It  would 
appear,  that  the  constant  action  of  this 
great  body  of  water  has  given  the  laud  its 
present  form ;  and  that  the  detritus,  or 
loosened  matter,  swept  along  the  coast  by 
the  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  and  car- 
ried round  the  north-eastern  point  of  Santa 
Maura,  has  caused  the  present  isthmus. 
This  may  account  for  the  otherwise  irre- 
concilable ditt'erenee  between  the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  writers  and  the  actual  state 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  explain  more  recent 
changes. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  is  narrow  for 
about  ten  miles,  giving  the  island  a  dispro- 
portionate length.  The  hills  towards  Cape 
Ducato  are  singularly  grouped  :  they  form  a 
regular  series  of  cones,  diminishing  gi-;i dually 
in  size  to  the  cape ;  and  are,  as  it  were,  cut 
upon  the  north-west  faces  by  a  plane,  which 
is  parallel  with  their  axis,  and  continuous 
with  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island. 
The  faces  shown  by  these  sections  are  of 
dazzling  whiteness;  one  of  them — Cape 
Ducato,  wliich  has  a  perpendicular  height 
above  the  sea  of  about  one  hundred  feet — is 
famous  as  the  scene  of  Sappho's  leap. 
Their  convex  surfaces  are  turned  to  the 
southward  in  rounded  slopes,  covered  with 
evergreen  shrubs  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

*  I  am  indebted  for  this  description  to  Surgeon 
Goodison,  who  resided  for  several  years  at  Santa 
Maura. 


Their  figure  is  so  near  mathematical  propor- 
tions,  that  the  south-east  coast  is  here  in- 
dented with  regular  spherical  angles.  From 
the  sea  this  singular  formation  is  not  so 
evident,  but  it  is  very  striking  when  viewed 
from  the  tops  of  the  cones,  upon  returning 
from  a  visit  to  Sappho's  Leap.  The  change  in 
the  point  of  sight  readily  accounts  for  this; 
as,  in  the  former  instance,  the  curves  and 
angles  are  seen  clearly,  the  eye  being  in  the 
same  plane  with  them;  whereas,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  spectator  is  placed  almost 
perpendicularly  above  them. 

The  next  remarkable  feature  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  island  is  the  new  isthmus. 
From  the  north-east  angle  of  the  island  a 
narrow-  and  irregular  waving  strip  of  land, 
about  four  miles  in  length,  extends  across 
the  mouth  of  the  channel  towards  the  coast 
of  Acarnania,  which  it  reaches  within  a 
hundred  yards ;  and  then  runs  parallel  with 
that  coast  for  about  half  a  mile,  forming  a 
channel  of  equal  length.  From  near  its 
extreme  point  it  sends  off  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  of  singular  appearance  and  composi- 
tion, at.  a  small  angle  towards  the  north. 
When  seen  at  even  a  short  distance,  it  bears 
a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  mole  running 
out  into  the  sea,  and  is  by  many  believed 
to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Romans.  The 
ledge  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide,  with  deep 
water  at  each  side.  Its  breadth  and  direc- 
tion are  nearly  uniform  throughout,  which 
heightens  its  special  appearance.  The  rock 
of  which  it  is  composed  consists  of  gravel 
and  sand,  accumulated  there  by  the  water, 
and  formed,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
particles  so  brought  together,  into  sandstone 
or  pudding-stone.  The  substance  which 
unites  them  is  become  as  hard  as  the  par- 
ticles themselves;  for  upon  breaking  the 
mass  with  a  hammer,  the  fracture  goes 
through  them  equally  with  the  interstitial 
matter ; — the  result  is  an  exceedingly  hard 
stone,  capable  of  taking  a  certain  degree 
of  polish,  which  is  used  for  building, 
as  also  for  making  stones  for  flour-mills 
and  oil-presses.  The  loose  gravel  forming 
the  isthmus  seems  to  have  been  deposited 
on  this  rock  as  on  a  basis. 

Amaxichi,  the  chief  town,  about  a  mile  in 
circumference,  is  situate  on  a  beautiful  plain 
two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  thickly 
covered  with  olives.  About  0,000  persons 
inhabit  Amaxichi ;  the  remaining  population 
are  scattered  among  thirty-two  villages, 
some  located  on  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
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j  tains.     There  are  no  rivers,  but  numerous 

j   springs  and  natural  fountains. 

I       Like   the    other    Greek    islands,    Santa 

j  Maura  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  cousid- 

I  erable  importance.     The  extensive  ruins  of 

[   the   former  city    of  Leucadia  are  situated 

about  three  miles  from  the  present  town, 

near   the  coast.     The   former   capital    was 

built  by  the  people  of  Nerikos,  a  colony  of 

Corinthians  who  had  settled  on  the  opposite 

coast ;  but  who,  probably  for  the  sake  of 

security,  removed  to  the  island. 

The  fortress  is  a  strong,  irregular,  six-sided 
building,  flanked  by  towers  and  outworks, 
its  largest  diameter  running  north  and 
south.  It  stands  on  the  isthmus  which  once 
connected  the  island  with  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, there  termed  Acarnania ;  has  the 
open  sea  on  the  north  and  north-west,  on 
the  south  and  south-east  a  lagoon,  and  is 
completely  insulated  by  wet  ditches  on  the 
other  points.  The  castle  was  built  in  the 
13tli  century,  by  a  Venetian  prince  of  the 
house  of  Facchi,  who  likewise  constructed 
the  aqueduct  that  runs  from  the  isth- 
mus to  the  town :  this  causeway,  which  is 
upwards  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  serves  as  a 
bridge,  having  365  arches ;  in  height  it  is 
nearly  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
water;  but  in  breadth  so  narrow,  that  two 
persons  cannot  securely  walk  abreast.  The 
aqueduct  was  repaired  by  Bajazet,  the  Otto- 
man emperor,  but  is  now  useless ;  the  pipes 
having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
and  some  of  the  larger  stones  removed  for 
building  purposes. 

Geology  and  Soil. — The  tasis  of  the 
primary  ridge,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  in  the  direction  of  the  Cassiopajan 
range,  is  secondai'y  limestone.  Lesser  ridges 
traverse  the  island,  generally  in  a  south  and 
east  direction  :  they  are  composed  of  crystal- 
lized, compact,  fibrous,  and  earthy  carbonate 
of  lime  and  of  gypsum,  the  lime  always  pre- 
dominating. The  soil  is  poor,  but  in  a  few 
places  alluvial;  it  seems  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  and  currant. 


Ithaca  (called  T/iiuki  by  the  natives,  Val 
de  Compare  by  the  Venetians),  in  38°  25'  N. 
lat.,  20°  40'  E.  long.,  is  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  Cephalonia,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  nortli-east  by  the  channel  of 
Zante  and  a  group  of  small  islands,  the 
ancient  Echinudes ;  on  tlie  north  by  a  part 
of  Santa  Maura;  and  on  the  north-west, 
■west,  and  soutii-west  by  the  channel  which 
runs  between  Santa  Maura  and  Cephalonia. 


Somewhat  more  than  thirty  miles  distant, 
in  a  south-east  direction,  lies  the  opening 
of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  Ithaca  is  irregular 
in  shape  :  its  extreme  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  eighteen  miles ;  extreme  breadth, 
five ;  but  in  some  places  not  more  than  a 
mile  and  a-half;  the  circumference  is  about 
thirty,  and  the  area  forty-four  square  miles. 
W  hetlier  this  little  island  was  the  cele- 
brated Ithaca  of  Homer,  is  not  yet  a  settled 
point ;  its  very  name  was  forgotten  until  of 
late.  But  the  modern  inhabitants  call  their 
home  Tldaki;  and  Sir  William  Gell  has 
endeavoured  to  prove  it  the  actual  birth- 
place and  patrimonial  kingdom  of  Ulysses. 
Tiie  aspect  is  dreary  and  unprepossessing, 
the  island  being  a  series  of  iieights  running 
in  an  irregular  ridge  east  and  west;  or  it 
may  be  considered  a  single  mountain  di- 
vided into  rugged  and  mis-shapen  rocks. 
Homer's  description  is  still  correct : — 
"  Horrid  with  cliffs,  our  meagre  land  allows 
Thin  herbage  for  the  mountain  goat  to  browse." 
Again — • 

"  The  rugged  soil  allows  no  level  space 
For  flying  chariot  or  the  rapid  race." 

Mount  Stephanos  and  Mount  Ncritos  are 
the  two  highest  points,  the  former  rising 
immediately  to  the  south,  and  Neritos  to 
the  eastward,  above  the  chief  town  called 
Vathi,  situate  in  one  of  the  inlets  of  a  bay 
four  miles  deep,  and  one  of  the  most  secure 
harbours  in  tlie  Mediterranean. 

Vathi  is  little  more  than  a  single  street, 
upwards  of  a  mile  long,  containing  from 
three  to  four  thousand  inhabitants;  the 
houses  arc  built  of  stone,  and  the  town  re- 
markable for  cleanliness  and  salubrity.  The 
site  of  the  alleged  ancient  capital  of  Ulysses 
is  to  the  south-east  of  the  present  town ;  im- 
mense masses  of  hewn  stone  indicate  the  spot, 
as  does  also  the  situation  of  several  gate- 
ways; and  the  remains  of  a  suburb  flank- 
ing the  walls  are  distinctly  observable.  Near 
this  place  several  sepulchres  have  been  dis- 
covered; and  coins,  bracelets,  bronze  figures, 
chains,  with  other  articles  of  exquisite  work- 
manship carried  from  thence.  An  entire 
skeleton  was  found  in  one  of  these  catacombs, 
having  the  head  encircled  by  a  gold  coronet, 
the  arms  and  legs  by  solid  bands  of  gold ; 
and  an  emerald  ring  of  great  value  on  cue 
of  the  fingers.* 

A    cave   wherein,    according  to    Homer, 

Ulysses  was  placed  while  sleeping,  by  the 

l'lia;acians,    is  situate  at  a  small  distance 

below  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.    On  the 

•  KeudricU,  p.  VS. 
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isthmus  near  Aito,  or  the  Eagle  Mountain, 
are  some  ruins,  or  cyclopean  walls,  said  to 
be  the  relics  of  the  castle  of  Ulysses ;  and 
the  famed  fountain  of  Arethusa  is  pointed  out 
on  the  recess  of  a  declivity  four  miles  fiom 
Vathi,  and  nearly  covered  with  shrubs. 
Korax,  a  white  limestone  cliff,  eighty  feet 
in  perpendicular  height,  frojits  the  sea  upon 
the  south-east  coast,  and  somewhat  resembles 
a  bird  with  extended  wings. 

The  antiquarian  or  classic  student,  desirous 
of  fuller  details  regai'ding  this  romantic  isle, 
will  find  gratification  in  following  the  re- 
searches of  Sir  William  Gell,  and  the  in- 
teresting descriptions  of  Assistant-surgeon 
Goodison. 

Geology. — Like  the  other  Ionian  isles, 
Ithaca  is  a  mass  of  secondary  limestone ; 
the  rock  is  mostly  found  in  loose  insulated 
masses  on  the  sm-face,  in  some  places  form- 
ing gigantic  heaps — in  others,  worn  into 
water  channels  by  the  mountain  torrents. 
The  soil,  as  may  be  expected,  is  exceedingly 
stony ;  and  the  declivities,  where  the  vine 
and  currant  are  cultivated,  so  great  as 
to  require  terraces,  which  resemble  the 
benches  of  a  theatre ;  and,  in  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  bleakness,  give  a  pic- 
turesque character  to  the  landscape.  The 
fruit  produced  is  excellent,  and  the  wine 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  any  of  the 
other  islands.  The  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  flourish,  as  does  also  the  oak,  which 
produces  the  velonia,  or  acorn,  used  by 
woollen  dyers  as  a  mordant  to  fix  the  colour 
of  their  cloth. 

The  Ithacans  are  hardy  sailors,  and  are 
possessed  of  some  shipping.  Several  islands, 
or  islets  and  rocks,  lie  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Ithaca  and  the  continent :  the  chief 
of  these  is  Kalamos,  near  the  mainland. 
Ithaca  sends  one  member  to  the  senate 
at  Corfu,  and  has  a  municipality  for  the 
management  of  local  affairs. 


Paxo,  an  oval-shaped  island,  in  39°  12'  S. 
lat.,  20°  12'  E.  long.,  has  an  area  of 
twenty-seven  square  miles,  and  a  cii-cum- 
ference  of  twelve  miles.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  single  mountain,  and  was  probably, 
at  one  period,  a  part  of  Corfu,  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  which  it  is  only 
seven  miles  distant.  Port  Gai  affords  good 
anchorage  for  a  few  vessels ;  and  there  is  an 
inner  harbour  formed  by  an  islet,  with  a 
circular  battery  commanding  the  town,  the 
houses  of  which  are  scattered  in  an  irregular 
manner  along  the  beach. 

DIV.  XII.  X 


Paxo  was  first  inhabited  by  colonists  from 
Corfu  ;  and  by  an  ancient  tradition,  St.  Paul 
is  said  to  have  landed  and  preached  the 
gospel,  after  which  he  banished  all  rep- 
tiles from  the  island.  To  the  southward  of 
Paxo  is  Anti-Paxo,  chiefly  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  and,  while  the  Venetians  held 
sway,  a  notorious  retreat  for  pirates,  who 
levied  heavy  contributions  on  all  who  fell 
within  their  power. 

Cerigo  and  Cerigotto. — Cerigo,  the 
most  southern  island  of  the  Septiusular 
Union,  in  36"  6'  N.  lat.,  22°  50'  E.  long.,  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arcliipelago ; 
to  the  the  north  of  Canee,  and  south  of  the 
Morca ;  five  miles  distant  south  from  Ser^d, 
and  fourteen  E.S.E.  of  Cape  Malio.  Its 
area  is  IIG  square  miles,  extreme  length 
twenty,  extreme  breadth  twelve,  and  the 
circumference  about  fifty  miles.  The  island 
was  anciently  known  (according  to  Pliny) 
by  the  name  of  Porphyris,  from  its  pos- 
sessing abundance  of  that  description  of 
marlile.  Ptolemy  attributes  the  name  of 
Cythera  to  Cytherus,  the  son  of  Phoenix, 
who  established  himself  in  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Cerigo  was  first  peopled 
by  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  expelled 
by  the  Athenians  under  the  command  of 
Nicias.  At  a  subsequent  period  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Spartan  re- 
public, and  served  as  a  retreat  to  Cleo- 
menes,  who  on  the  approach  of  Antigonus, 
King  of  Macedon,  took  refuge  in  Cerigo. 
Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  was  afterwards 
lord  of  Cerigo ;  the  Romans  next  came  into 
possession,  then  the  Venetians  ;  and  it  shared 
the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  islauds.  Relics 
yet  extant  denote  the  former  greatness  of 
the  place  ;  "  Palo  Castro"  ruin,  to  the 
northward  of  the  harbour,  is  said  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Menelaus, 
the  deserted  husband  whose  wrongs  caused 
the  siege  of  Troy :  the  bath  of  the  faithless 
Helen  is  still  shown.  Six  miles  to  the  east 
of  the  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas,  stood  the 
former  city  of  Cythera ;  and  a  little  further 
to  the  south  are  some  ruius,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  temple  dedicated  to 
Venus  Cytheraa. 

At  the  north  of  the  island  is  Cape  Sparti, 
with  a  chapel  on  its  extremity  :  to  the  south 
is  Cape  Kapello,  close  to  which  is  situate 
the  chief  harbour,  and  the  capital  of  Ce- 
rigo, called  Kapsali,  which  contains  about 
5,000    inhabitants,    whose    ill  constructed 
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tenements  arc  mostly  of  wood.  Tlie  har- 
bour is  small ;  and  vessels  are  sometimes 
■nind-bound  for  several  months  off  Cerigo. 
The  island  is  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and 
subject  to  violent  winds,  which  destroy  the 
vineyards  and  plantations,  so  that  it  is  veiy 
partially  cultivated.  The  oil  is  of  excellent 
quahty,  and  brings  a  good  price ;  the  in- 
habitants, however,  resort  chiefly  to  fishing 
for  their  support,  and  are  in  a  less  advanced 
state  of  civilisation  than  those  of  the  other 
Ionian  isles. 

Four  miles  to  the  south  of  the  hai'bour  is 
an  insulated  rock,  of  a  sugar-loaf  form, 
called  "  I'  Oca,"  or  the  Egg,  on  which  is 
found  a  shell-fish,  partaking  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  conchilia.  and  yielding  a  colour- 
ing matter,  supposed  to  have  formed  the 
basis  of  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.  Two  miles 
off'  Cape  Kapello,  are  two  rocks  called 
"  Kuphonisis,"  or  baskets.  To  the  east  of 
Cerigo  lies  the  small  island  of  Cerigotto, 
formerly  known  under  the  appellation  of 
.^igilia,  and  now  chie.ly  inhabited  by  Gi'eeks 
and  Turks,  but  subject  to  Corfu,  as  are  also 
the  isles  of  Strophades,  Maganissa,  Panorno, 
&c.  Strophades,  about  twenty  miles  south- 
east from  Zante,  is  about  five  in  circum- 
ference. On  its  east  coast  stands  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  the  "  Redeemei-,"  built  of 
white  fi-eestone,  resembling  marble,  ninety 
feet  high,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  pro- 
tected by  a  tower.  It  is  only  accessible  by 
a  door  leading  to  the  vaults,  which  is  closed 
up  immediately  on  an  alarm  being  given, 
when  the  monks  are  drawn  up  by  means 
of  baskets,  after  the  manner  of  the  Copt 
monasteries  in  Egypt.  The  establishment 
consists  of  about  sixty  brothers,  with  a  grand 
and  sub-prior,  &c.,  supported  by  a  revenue 
derived  from  landed  possessions  in  Greece 
and  Russia.  The  brothers  of  the  order  in- 
clude several  nobly  born  and  well-educated 
men,  possessing  a  good  library  and  every 
comfort  that  rigorous  seclusion  can  admit 
of.  The  building  was  erected  by  Prince 
Tocchis,  but  owed  its  celebrity  to  San 
Dionisius,  who,  after  residing  in  Stro- 
phades several  years,  accepted  the  bishop- 
ric of  Egina,  but  finally  died  at  Zante 
in  1G24.  Several  Zantiotes  reside  on  the 
islands. 

Government. — The  civil  government  is 
composed  of  a  legislative  assembly,  of  a 
senate,  and  of  a  judicial  authority.  The 
Assernhiij  consists  of  forty  members,  in- 
cluding the  president :  of  the  forty,  eleven 
are  permanent  members,  and  twenty-nine 


elected  from  the  various  islands  in  tiie  fol- 
lowing proportion: — Corfu,  seven;   Cepha- i 
Ionia,  seven;  Zante,  seven;  Santa  Maura, 
four ;  Ithaca,  one  ;  Cei-igo,  one ;  Paxo,  one. 
Each  of  the  three  last,  in  the  rotation  in 
which  they  stand  (exclusive  of  that  island  i 
whose  regent  becomes  an  integral  member  ' 
of  the  legislative  assembly),  elects  a  second.  } 
The  members  are  chosen  (on  a  double  list  | 
formed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  i 
primary   council)     from   the   body    of    the  \ 
sincliti,   or   noble  electors  of  each    island,  j 
The  elections,  and  all  civil    appointments,  I 
are  valid  for  five  years ;  and  the  session  of 
the  parliament   of  the  states  is  held  eveiy  | 
two  years.     The  votes    are    delivered    viva 
voce,  and  the  sittings  open ;  ten  members, 
and  the  president,  or  vice-president,  consti-  j 
tute  a  legal  meeting ;  and  conferences  with  | 
the  senate,  &c.,  are  managed  by  the  eleven  j 
integral   members    of    the    assembly,    who 
form,    with    their   president,    the    primary 
council.     These    eleven    members,    in   the 
case    of    parliament   having   expired    after 
lasting  the  whole  five  years,  comprise  the 
president    and   five   members    of    the    old 
senate,  the  four  regents  of  the  chief  islands 
during  the  late  parliament,  and  one  of  the  i 
regents  of  the  smaller  islands ;  but  in  case  j 
of  a  dissolution,  instead  of  the  regents,  the  I 
lord  high  commissioner  names  five  members 
of  the  late  legislative  assembly. 

The  Senate,  or  executive  power,  is  com- 
posed of  six  members,  viz.,  five  and  a 
president,  entitled  "his  Highness;"  while 
the  senators  are  styled  the  "Most  Illus- 
trious ; "  the  senators  are  elected  out  of  the 
body  of  the  legislative  assembly  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  viz.,  Corfu,  one;  Cepha- 
lonia,  one;  Zante,  one;  Santa  Maura,  one; 
Ithaca,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo,  one.  The  power 
of  placing  a  member  of  the  assembly  in 
nomination  for  a  senator  rests  with  the 
president,  to  whom  an  application  is  made 
in  writing,  signed  by  four  members  and 
the  candidate  himself,  requesting  such 
nomination ;  the  election  takes  place  three 
days  at  furthest  after  the  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  and  is  decided  by  the  majority; 
the  president  lias  a  casting  vote  in  case  of 
an  equality.  The  sanction  of  the  lord  high 
commissioner  is  necessary  to  the  validity 
of  the  election.  The  vacancies  occasioned 
by  the  promotion  of  five  members  of  the  as- 
sembly to  the  senatorship  arc  filled  up  by 
the  transmission  of  doul)le  lists  of  names 
from  the  primary  council  to  the  sincliti  of 
each  island.     The  senators  remain  in  oiRcc 
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five  years;  his  highness,  the  president,  half 
that  period,  eligible,  however,  to  be  re- 
appointed by  the  lord  high  commissioner. 
The  senate  names  its  own  ministerial  offi- 
cers, with  some  exceptions,  and  has  the 
power  of  nominating  to  all  situations  under 
tlie  general  government;  the  regents  to 
the  different  local  governments;  the  judges 
in  all  the  islands ;  and  generally  to  all 
situations,  except  merely  municipal  ones, 
with  certain  renovations.  During  the  recess 
of  parliament  the  senate  has  the  power  of 
making  regulations  which  have  pro  temport 
the  force  of  laws;  and  can  originate,  as  well 
as  disallow,  those  passed  by  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  The  lord  high  commis- 
sioner is  appointed  by  the  Crown;  his 
excellency  names  in  each  island  a  resident, 
or  representative.  The  regent,  advocate, 
fiscal,  secretary,  and  archivist  of  each  island, 
are  appointed  by  the  senate,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  lord  high  commissioner. 
The  various  municipal  administrations  con- 
sist of  five  members,  independent  of  the 
president  (who  is  the  regent),  appointed  by 
the  electors  of  each  island,  out  of  their 
own  body,  from  a  list  of  names  approved  by 
the  regent  and  his  assessors.  Ten  members 
being  chosen  by  the  sincliti  from  these 
"  lists,"  five  are  selected  from  them  by  the 
regent  to  form  the  municipal  body.* 

The  qualifications  of  the  "noble  electors" 
are,  I  believe,  usually  hereditary,  and  the 
pursuit  of  any  trade  or  business  is  a  dis- 
quahfication.  To  form  a  legal  meeting,  one- 
hialf  of  the  sincliti  of  each  island- must  be 
present. 

The  respective  powers  of  the  assembly 
and  senate  are  set  forth  in  the  Constitutional 
Cliarter,  which  those  who  are  curious  in 
examining  the  difi'ereut  forms  of  government, 
will  be  interested  in  perusing ;  it  owes,  I 
believe,  its  origin  to  the  late  Sii-  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  is  a  singular  specimen  of 
constitution  making. 

The  Judicial  Authority  in  each  island 
consists  of  three  tribunals — civil,  criminal, 
and  commercial ;  the  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  senate,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  lord  high  commissioner.  Independent 
of  these  courts,  there  are  in  each  island  tri- 
bunals for  the  trial  of  minor  criminal  off'ences, 
and  for  the  adjudication  of  small  civil  suits; 
these  are  presided  over  by  justices  of  the 
peace,  appointed  by  the  local  regent. 

At  the  seat  of  government  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  courts,  a  superior 

•  Sec  Ch.  iv.,  Art.  9,  "  Constitutional  Charter." 


or  high  court  of  appeal,  denominated  the 
"  Supreme  Council  of  Justice  :"  it  consists  of 
four  ordinary  members  (judges) — two  Eng- 
h  and  two  Greek,  and  two  extraoi'dinary 
members,  viz.,  the  lord  high  commissioner, 
d  his  highness  the  president  of  the 
senate.  Trial  by  jury  does  not  exist;  nor 
are  there  any  assessors  to  aid  the  judges. 
No  crimes  but  those  of  murder  and  high 
treason  are  punishable  with  death, — which 
penalty  is  now  rarely  inflicted.  Lawyers 
are  very  numerous :  it  has  been  calculated 
that  every  tenth  individual  is  connected 
with  the  legal  profession,  and  suits  are 
known  to  have  been  protracted  through 
several  successive  generations.  The  laws 
were  formerly  partly  Venetian,  partly  Greek  : 
a  code  has  been  framed  for  the  islands,  and 
was  much  needed,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  law  of  entail,  now  abolished,  and  tliat 
singular  enactment  by  which  a  purchaser 
was  compelled  to  restore  a  property  to  the 
seller,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  for 
the  same  price  at  which  it  was  vended — a 
measure  that  of  course  struck  a  blow  at  the 
root  of  improvement. 

The  gaols  seem  to  be  well  managed : 
wherever  the  localities  will  admit,  the  debtors 
are  separated  from  the  felons ;  the  cost  for 
each  prisoner  is  about  5^?.  per  diem ;  the 
average  of  hard  labour  nine  hours  per  diem, 
varying  with  the  season.  In  Cephalonia 
those  who  work  at  the  hand  corn-mills 
receive  half  of  their  earnings,  the  gaoler  one 
quarter,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  into  ^he 
police  chest.  The  prisoners  are  supplied 
with  coarse  clothing. 

The  Revenue  obtained  from  customs, 
stamps,  local  rates  for  roads,  &c.,  was,  in 
1833,  £165,000;  in  1854,  £138,000;  of  this 
latter,  £23,000  came  from  import  customs 
and  duties;  £36,000  from  export  duty  on  olive 
oil;  £29,000  from  export  duty  on  currants; 
£1,000  from  export  duty  on  wines.  The 
salary  of  £5,000  to  the  lord  high  commis- 
sioner is  paid  by  the  lonians,  who  have  also, 
since  December,  1849,  contributed  £25,000 
per  annum  in  aid  of  the  military  expenditure 
by  Great  Britain,  which  amounted,  in  1854, 
to  £110,000.  The  local  revenues  raised  by 
the  several  island  municipalities,  average 
£50,000  per  annum. 

The  imports  amounted,  in  1854,  to 
£781,121,  of  which  £372,277  consisted  of 
goods  in  transit.  The  exports  for  the  same 
year  were  valued  at  £374,360.  Shipping  in- 
wards, iu  1854 — tons,  451,950  :  of  this  quan- 
tity there  was,  under  the  Ionian  flag,  150,281 ; 
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under  that  of  Eugland,  34,10";  and  under 
Austrian  colours  (principally  steam-packets 
belonging  to  tlie  Trieste  Company);  163,101 
tons. 

The  exportable  produce  consists  chiefly 
of  currants,  olive  oil,  wine,  silk,  cotton, 
fruits,  &c.  A  large  extent  of  the  islands 
is  in  a  state  of  nature,  aud  absolutely  pesti- 
lential, for  want  of  a  proper  system  of  drain- 
ing aud  tillage.  Few  proprietors  cultivate 
their  own  lauds,  but  usually  let  them  out  on 
short  leases,  the  tenants  binding  themselves 
to  return  a  fifth,  or  even  a  third,  of  the  pro- 
duce. 

Manufactures. — Oil  is  the  principal  ma- 
nufacture, and  the  machines  employed  in  it 
are  of  the  rudest  possible  construction.  The 
olives  are  pressed  under  a  perpendicular 
stone  wheel,  which  revolves  in  a  large-sized 
horizontal  stone  of  a  circular  form,  some- 
what hollowed  in  the  centre.  A  horse  or 
mule  sets  the  machinery  in  motion,  and  a 
peasant  runs  before  and  shovels  the  olives 
under  the  approaching  wheel,  the  action  of 
which  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  limited 
space,  while  its  power  is  very  insignificant. 
The  bruised  mass  is  then  transferred  to  a 
bag  made  of  rushes  or  mat,  which  is  sub- 
jected to  heavy  pressure,  increased  by  means 
of  a  screw,  wrought  by  two  men  at  irregular 
intervals;  for  the  labour  is  so  violent,  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  long  continued. 
They  ship  two  strong  bars,  after  the  mauner 
of  a  capstan,  and  then,  with  a  savage  yell, 
urge  them  forward  by  a  simultaneous  push, 


the  effect  of  which  is  marked  by  a  quantity 
of  oil  oozing  through  the  mat,  and  falling 
into  a  hole  cut  in  the  ground  for  its  recep- 
tion. After  the  interval  of  forty  or  fifty 
seconds,  the  laboui'ers  rush  forward  again 
with  similar  violence,  and  with  a  bodily  effort 
which  must  strain  the  whole  frame.  The 
quantity  of  oil  that  two  expert  labourers  can 
express  in  a  day,  is  estimated  at  ten  or 
twelve  jars  of  rather  more  than  four  gallons 
each.  Some  steam-engines  have  been  re- 
cently introduced. 

The  wiue  would  be  decidedly  good  were 
it  judiciously  manufactui-ed. 

Salt  is  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  eva- 
poration under  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Soap, 
leather,  and  pottery  are  made,  but  of  a 
coarse  kind,  aud  not  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  also  dealers  in  silk,  lace,  snufF- 
makers,  confectioners,  dyers,  tanners,  bell- 
founders,  basket  and  mat-makers,  &c.,  scat- 
tered throughout  difl'erent  districts. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  under  culti- 
vation throughout  the  Union  is  more  than 
half  a  million  [625,106.] 

The  protection  of  the  Ionian  Islands  by 
England  is  an  object  of  national  importance ; 
for,  in  conjunction  with  the  positions  of 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  they  form  a  chain  of 
maritime  posts,  and  of  commercial  depots, 
which  establishes  her  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  a  Christian  point  of  view  these 
territories  are  valuable  as  nuclei  for  the 
difl'usiou  of  a  tolerant  faith,  and  of  political 
liberty  among  ueighbouring  states. 


SECTION    XI.— HELIGOLAND. 


The  island  of  Heligoland,  in  the  North 
Sea,  or  German  Ocean,  is  situated  in 
54''  11'  N.  hit.,  7°  51'  E.  long.,  and  from 
twenty-four  to  twenty-six  English  miles 
distant  from  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  the 
Eyder,  the  Wcscr,  and  the  Jahde.  It  is  of 
considerable  importance  to  vessels  bound  to 
these  rivers,  not  only  because  its  church 
aud  lighthouse  form  an  admirable  beacon, 
but  also  because  ships  may  here  be  supplied 
with  experienced   and    licensed  pilots. 

lu   August,    1714,   the   island  was  con- 
quered from  the  Duke  of  Schlcswig  by  the 


Crown  of  Denmark,  which  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  till  the  5th  of  September,  1807, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  English  ;  and 
in  1814  a  formal  cession  was  made  to  Great 
Britain,  under  whose  government  it  still  con- 
tinues. The  island  is  in  form  an  acute 
angled  triangle:  it  is  now  only  about  one 
l']iiglislL  mile  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  one-third  iu  breadth  from  east  to 
west,  and  two  miles  and  one-third  iu  cir- 
cumference. It  was  anciently  of  much 
greater  extent,  but  there  are  no  authentic 
records  to  determine  how  far  it  may  have 
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stretched  into  the  sea  and  approached  the 
contment.  In  1721,  Heligoland  and  Sandy 
Island  were  connected  by  a  low  isthmus  :  a 
storm  separated  the  islands,  and  the  latter 
has  since  been  gradually  decreasing.  Heli- 
goland consists  of  an  upper  part,  called 
the  Oberland,  and  a  lower,  or  Unterland, 
which  lies  in  a  sonth-easterly  direction. 
The  height  of  the  Oberland,  at  its  most 
elevated  point  on  the  western  side,  is  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  eastern 
side  being  lower.  The  island  is  visible  at 
a  distance  of  sixteen  and  twenty  miles ;  its 
first  appearance  is  very  striking,  and  the 
interest  augments  on  a  nearer  approach. 

The  climate  is  mild,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  the 
heat  and  cold  being  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breezes  ;  the  air  is  pure  and  very  salu- 
brious. Heligoland  has  been  especially  fre- 
quented by  visitors  from  various  parts  of 
Germany,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
since  the  erection  of  baths  in  1826 ;  the 
waters  being  considered  by  physicians  as 
the  most  efficacious  in  the  North  Sea. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about 
3,200.  The  population,  which  is  increas- 
ing, is  considerable  for  so  small  a  spot, 
especially  as  many  families  have  emigrated 
within  the  last  twenty  years  from  the  want 
of  employment  at  home.  They  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  fishery  or  navigation,  and 
many  also  are  brought  up  as  pilots.  There 
is  a  brewery  and  a  distillery,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mechanics  and  shopkeepers  is  com- 
mensurate to  the  wants  of  this  small 
colony.  The  number  of  honses  is  4)70. 
The  Heligolanders  are  of  Frisian  origin, 
and  speak  a  dialect  of  that  language ;  but 
at  church  and  in  the  school  the  high  Ger- 
man alone  is  used.  They  are  a  tall  and 
strong  people,  with  handsome  features  and 
florid   complexions;    their   habits  are  very 

*  Lieutenant-governor  Hindmarsh,  referring,  in 
1845,  to  the  species  of  birds  which  visit  the  island, 
says — "  Birds  are  found  here  whose  habitat  ex- 
tends northward  from  75"^  N.  lat.,  as  Larus  Sabinii ; 
together  with  such  as  have  their  nesting-place 
in  the  tropics,  such  as  Grus  Virgo,  the  Numidian 
crane.  The  Himalaya  mountains,  Siberia,  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  other  countries,  fur- 
nish the  island  with  specimens.  The  astonishing 
number  of  300  different  species  have  been  obtained 
in  this  island.  Among  them,  besides  those  already 
cited,  the  following  are  worthy  of  notice  : — Falco 
Islandicus  ;  Falco  Kufipes  ;  Turdus  Whitei  (belong- 
ing to  the  Himalaya ;  the  specimen  of  this  bird 
figured  in  Gould's  Jiirch  of  Europe :  plate  21  was 
from  Heligoland,  though  there  described  as  from 
Hamburg)  ;  Turdus  Bechsteinei  (Atrogularis) ; 
Turdus   Lividus;    Sylvia   Galactodes,  several  times 


simple,  and  their  indolence  and  timidity  ou 
shore  are  as  remarkable  as  their  industry 
and  daring  courage  at  sea. 

There  is  one  church,  St.  Nicholas,  built 
in  1685,  situated  in  the  Upper  Town,  capa- 
ble of  containing  from  700  to  800  persons; 
about  250  generally  attend.  The  clergy- 
man receives  ,£74  per  annum,  and  has  like- 
wise a  house  found  him,  together  with  two 
pieces  of  ground,  one  48  fathoms  long  and 
27  broad,  and  the  other  140  fathoms  long 
and  13  feet  broad.  The  junior  clergyman 
instructs  the  upper  class  in  the  school ;  the 
other  two  classes  being  taught  by  two 
schoolmasters.  The  total  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  is  about  350. 

By  virtue  of  the  capitulation  concluded 
with  Admiral  Russel,  in  1807,  the  inhabit- 
ants were  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient 
constitutions  and  Danish  laws — an  agree- 
ment which  has  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
The  affairs  of  the  island  are  administered 
by  a  governor  (salary,  £500),  and  a  court 
composed  of  six  municipal  councillors,  who 
are  chosen  from  amoug  the  inhabitants. 
The  finances  and  police  are  superintended 
by  sixteen  elders,  and  eight  adjuncts,  Avho 
with  the  municipal  councillors  constitute 
the  government. 

There  are  no  manufactories,  mills,  or 
works,  &c.,  of  any  kind.  There  has  been 
one  ship  built  in  the  colony  of  fifty  tons  bur- 
then. There  are  about  sixty  boats  employed 
fishing  for  haddocks  and  lobsters ;  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  of  the  former, 
and  about  27,000  of  the  latter  are  caught 
annually,  the  whole  of  which  go  to  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  with  the  exception  of 
seven  or  eight  thousand  lobsters  annually 
sent  to  England;  value  of  haddocks, 
£13,333 ;  value  of  lobsters,  £675  :  total, 
£4,008.  There  are  no  horses  ;  and  very  few- 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  or  goats  in  the  island.* 
(Gould,  plate  112);  Sylvia  Coerulecula  (the  blue- 
throated  warbler,  but  having  a  red  spot  in  the  blue 
throat  instead  of  a  white  one),  in  great  numbers ; 
Kegulus  Modestus  {Dalmatian  Reyulus,  Yar.  Brit. 
Birds,  vol.  i.,  p.  355);  Anthus  Kicardii,  Anthus 
Kufugularis  (Gould,  plate  140) ;  Metacilla  Melano- 
cephala  (sometimes  in  considerable  numbers),  and 
another  Wagtail,  which  has  not  yet  been  placed  in 
the  lists  of  European  birds ;  Alanda  Alpestris, 
Alanda  Brachydactila ;  Emberiza  Melanocephala, 
Emberiza  Kufibarba  {Si/riun  Ilortulaii),  Emberiza 
Kustica  (Gould,  plate  177);  Emberiza  Pusilla,  five 
or  si-t  times  ;  Caprimulgus  (Gould,  plate  52) ;  Cha- 
radrius  Viginicus ;  Tringa  Kufescens  (Yar.  Brit. 
Birds,  vol.  iii.,  p.  57),  &c.  These  and  other  rare  and 
interesting  specimens  found  on  the  island,  are  pre- 
pared and  stuffed  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  assem- 
bled in  a  collection  interesting  to  every  ornithologist." 


CONCLUSION,    AND    PARTING    ADDUESS. 


A  SELF-IMPOSED  task  is  ended, — the  result  of  five-aud-twenty  years'  study,  expenditure,  j   j 
and  travel,  in  each  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  now  before  the  public ;  and  a  testimonial  (not 
a  monument)  has  been  constructed,  illustrative  of  the  maritime  dominion  and  power  of 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  those  who  have  honoured  his  labours  with  their  support,  the 
author  cannot  but  gratefully  express  his  lively  satisfaction  at  having  been  sustained  to  the 
completion  of  a  national  undertaking,  ^vithout  incurring  the  imputation  of  being  swayed  by 
party  predilections  or  government  influence;  his  position  throughout  the  period  of  publica- 
tion having  been  entirely  independent.  He  earnestly  hopes  that,  while  endeavouring  to 
convey  some  idea  of  the  vast  territorial  power  of  England  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  and 
explaining  the  direct  influence  exercised  over  the  physical  and  moral  state  of  more  than  a 
tithe  of  the  human  race,  he  has  not  failed  to  set  forth  the  serious  responsibility  incurred 
by  the  governing  nation  to  Him  who  giveth  or  withdraweth  dominion  according  to  its  ap- 
pHcation  and  use  iu  good  or  evil  stewardship. 

When  time  has  been  given  for  the  dissemination  of  this  history  throughout  the 
empire,  and  the  value  of  "  colonies"  become  more  justly  appreciated  by  statesmen  and 
economists,  the  author  .and  his  readers  may  again  meet  to  discuss  topics  intimately 
associated  with  the  present  position  and  future  state  of  Britain. 

The  points  which  require  elucidation  are  briefly  these : — First.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  England,  as  a  maritime  nation,  in  intimate  connexion  with  the  acquisition  of  colonies, 
and  the  consequent  development  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Second.  The  eS"ect  of 
colonial  dominion  in  producing  an  elevated  tone  of  society  and  more  catholic  views, 
resulting  in  an  extension  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Third.  The  beneficial  influence 
exercised  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  British  public,  by  the  encouragement  held 
forth  to  enterprise,  and  scope  for  energy  off'ered  in  the  outlying,  thinly-inhabited,  but 
fertile  domains  of  the  Crown.  Fourth.  The  lucrative  and  honourable  employment 
furnished  in  the  various  local  governments  to  intelligent  members  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  of  society,  who,  as  in  India,  Canada,  Africa,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  are 
placed  under  a  description  of  training  which  experience  has  proved  singularly  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  eminent  statesmen  and  warriors.  Fiftli.  The  conversion  of  several 
million  paupers  into  prosperous  emigrants,  profitable  instead  of  useless  consumers  of  i 
the  national  resources.  Sixth.  The  establishment  of  reformatory  penal  schools  at  the  j 
Antipodes,  where  banished  felons,  removed  by  half  the  earth's  circumference  from  their  I 
accustomed  haunts  and  vicious  associations,  may  and  have  been  taught  to  lead  a  new 
life,  and  to  earn  for  themselves,  and  bequeath  to  their  children,  the  fruits  of  honest 
industry.  Seventh.  The  varied  products  of  diverse  climates,  indispensable  to  the  steady 
progress  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  operations,  are  supplied  with  regularity  and 
economy,  and  for  the  most  part  iu  annually  increasing  quantities,  from  sources  wholly 
unaft'ccted  by  the  friendly  or  hostile  disposition  of  foreign  cabinets,  while  the  same  regions 
afford  unfailing  markets  beyond  the  reach  of  prohilntory  tariti's :  in  a  more  general 
sense,  the  colonics  ensure  a  constant  flow  of  wealth  and  power,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  to  Britain ; — the  mother  country,  in  return,  acting  as  the  heart  of  a  gigantic 
frame,  sends  the  vigorous  life-blood  through  every  member  of  the  body  corporate.  On 
the  continuance  of  this  joint  and  healthful  action  depends  (under  Providence) -the  dura- 
tion of  a  mighty  empire.  Eitjhth.  The  naval  and  mercantile  marine— the  pride  and 
safeguard  of  the  nation — is  inseparably  connected  with  its  colonial  dominion;  was  twin- 
born,  and  has  ever  since  grown  with  its  growtii,  and  strengthened  witii  its  strength. 
Ninth.  In  a  mihtary  point  of  view,  England  owes  scarcely  less  to  her  colonies;  for, 
without  them,  how  could  the  marshalled  ranks  of  her  standing  army  find  place  within 
the  sea-bound  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom,  without  giving  umbrage  to  popular  feeling, 
if  not,  indeed,  without  endangering  public  liberty  ?  In  the  Tenth  and  last  place,  it  may 
be  well  to  name  the  less  defiruible  l)ut  not  less  real  advantages  attached  to  the  prestige. 
of  wide-spread  dominion.  To  intelligent  foreigners  the  British  colonies  arc  a  source  of 
never-failing  interest;  and  "John  Bull"  may  well  be  pardoned  a  little  self-congratula- 
tion regarding  the  possession  of  an  empire  on  which  "  the  sun  never  sets." 
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°^BRITIsl  ™PpTHF^mrT  nr^TS^  ?^J<?I^^f^rr^^^  TRANSMARINE   POSSESSIONS    OF  THE 
AND  ALLIED  STATES  ™^   ADJACENT  TRIBUTARY,  DEPENDENT, 

tABBEEviAT)0Ns-(I.)  tndia-(C.)  City.] 


Abdulpoor 

Aber  Croinbj' 


Achalgang . 
Addaliu- .'.'.' 


Madr, 


Bengal,  I. 
Cutcli,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 

Mysore,  I. 


Agrahaut   , . 
Agrasraount  . 


Akoat  . . 


Akraunee  . 
Akulkote  . 
Akyab 

Albert...'!! 


Ali  Bang    ... 

■  Bunder 

Aligang 


E.  C.iiiada. 
N.W.  Prov., 
Madras,  I. 


N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Scinde,  I. 
Ceylon. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
New  Zealand. 


Bengal,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
N.  Punjab,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Hyderabad, 
Punjab,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 


Chittagong,  I. 
Madras,  I. 
W.  Australia. 
S.  Australia. 


Amarpatan    ... 
Amarpoor 

Amba  Bliowan- 


Ambgaoi 
Aniboh 


Amsterdam 
Anajee    .... 


Andur     

Aneamsagur     . , 
'"gaddypooram 

Angool    

Angtong 


Animally   ... 
Anjenganum . 

Anjengo     ... 


Berar,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Oude,  I. 


Nepaul,  I. 
India. 
Bengal,  I. 
Madras,  I. 


B.  Guyana. 
Hyderabad,  1 
Mysore,  I. 
Kuhloor,  I. 

Hyderabad,  ] 
Madras,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Berar,  I. 
N.  Brunswicl 
Bengal,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I 

Guinea.' 
Bengal,  I. 


E.  Canada. 
Hyderabad, 
Mysore,  I. 


Arinda  . 
Arkairy  . 
Armoree 


Asphoden  ., 
Assapoor    . 

Assoorillee 
Atalmalica  , 


Alka;  

Atparee  

ArowbaTelhene 


Auckland  .!! 

Augusta   

Auklah    

Aulapolay  ... 
latoddy  ... 

Aurungabad  . 
Autuncarrav  . 


N.W.  Prov., 


N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Indore,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Keunjur.  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Bengal,  I. 
Bomliav.  1. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 


Hindoostan,  I. 

tTen'asserim 
t     Prov.,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 

ulpoor,  I. 


Madr; 


N.  Zealand. 
E.  Canada. 


Badamee  . . 
Badanpoor 
Badapully  . 


Bagrod 

Bagulcot  ... 
B.rgulkota  . . . 
Bahaderpoor  . 


Bahadoorganj  . 
Bahadoorgunje 
Bahadoorgurli 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Madras,  I. 
Amiierst,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Madras,  I. 
Futtehpoor,  I. 
Berar,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 


N.W,  Pr 


Baitmungalu 

Baitool    

Bajetpore 

Bajpoor   

Bakah   

Bakhira  . . . 

Jhill 

Bakra 

Bakroo    .... 
Bakuh  

labet   ..... 

Balan  ....'.'.'. 

Balana    

Balaonee    ... 

Balapoor 

Balasinore     . 
Balasore 
Balbeega    ... 
Balcondah  ... 


Bengal,  I. 
Hindoostan,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Oodevpoor,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bombay,  I 

Guzerat,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Ghazeepoor,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

W  Iildi'a. 
Bombay,  I. 
N.-P  ul,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 


Madras, 
Nagpoor 


engal,  I. 

:inde,  I. 
■  \V.  Prov.,  : 


Mysore.  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  1 
Bengal  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  ] 


Joudpoor,  ] 


Joudpoor,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Joudpoor,  I. 

Bombay,  I. 


Bengal,  I. 
Hyderabad, 
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N.ime  of  Town 


Baldhi     

Baldoon,  Chitty 

Balekba 

Balibaiig    

Ballapoor    

Ballavedder  ... 

BaMeabera 

Balliapudda 


Baloamoodrum 

Balotra    

Balowal 

Baluraba    


Bamo  Myo 

Bampoora  — 
Bamungaon  . 

Bamunwas    .. 

Banaganpilly 


Banga  Bazar., 

Bangalore 

Bangaon    — 
Bania  Chung  . 

Bankee   

Bankybazar  .. 

Banouli 

Banswaddy    .. 
Banswarra    . . 


Barahaut 
Barahully 


BarrjiKla   .... 
Baroo  iJarye . 

Barr    

Barra 

Barrackpoor  . 

Barrah    

Barramahl.. . 
Barrecah  ,... 

JlaiTcah 

Barrie     


Baatcnda   ... 
Basunce 

BuwApQtam . 


Jnudpoor,  I. 
Madras,  I. 
Joudpoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 

Bengal,  I. 
Rajpootana,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Burmah,  I. 
Rajpootana,  T. 
Indore.  I. 
Bengal.  I. 

India. 

Rajpootana,  I. 
Nagpoor.L 
Mysore,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
IJombay,  I. 


Rewah,  I. 

Salsette  Id., 
Bengal,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
N.W.  Prov., 
Bengal,  I. 


Hyderabad,  1 
N.W.  Prov.. 
Hyderabad,  I 


Gurhwal.  I. 
Hyderabad, , 
Punjab,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 

Nepaul,  I. 


IJombay,  I. 
Dholpoor,  I. 
Bliopal,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Bengal.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Madras,  2. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bundelcund,  X. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Donibay*  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Kotah,  I. 


Bombay,  I. 
J'unjab,  L 
Hyderabad, 


W.  Canada. 
Pegu.  I. 
Hyderabad, 
Bengal,  I. 
Joudpnor,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 


Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony.  I   Name  of  Towi 


Batala 

bauull    

Batel   

Bathurst 

Bathurst , 

Batinda , 

Bat  Kooche  . . , 

Battalah , 

Battana 

Batticaloa 

Bang  Cheenee  , 

Bangda   , 

Banslee 

Banjpoor    

Banlapoor 

Baunda  

Bauntwa    


Bausur 
Bayb 


Beacull   

Beaupre  .... 
Beaverly    . . 

Beerbhoom  . 

Beder  

Bednor    .... 
Bednore,  C. 

Beebameyoi 


Beehee  .'.' 
Beehut  .. 
Beejapoor 


Beelara    .. 
Beelkaw.. 

Beercool 
Beergunje 
Beerkoor 
Beerool    . . 
Beerpoor  . 


Belhari  

Bclhir 

Belhuttee 

Belise,  C 

Beljoorec  

Bellat  Ungady  . . 

Bellood  

Belloor   

BellubuttI 

Bellunda    

Belmarca  

Belowtce    

Bclpur     Villa-) 
pooram  J 


BcngKOllce 

Benkar  , 

Benkypoor 

Dcnnoor  . 

Bcral  Gunga., 


Be  ran  ah 


nda 


Bertbie  .... 
Benhier  .  . 
Besserah  . . . 
Bessona  . . . , 
Besthar   .... 

Betaisor 

Betaul    

Betaivud  . . . 
Bethyan  ... 
Bfttadapoor 


Bhagmara 

Bhagulpoor    .. 
Bhagwee    .... 

Bbairowal 

Bhalkee 

Blialod 

Bhalot 

Bhaltha 

Bhamoncallee 


Bharole    

Bhaseypoor    ... 
Bhatgong,  C.  . . 

Bhanbra 

Biiawl 

Bhavani  Kudal 
Blieearaow     ... 

Blieekungliam  . 
Bheelwara   .... 

Bheeridah 

Bheenmal 

Blieenpoor   . . . . 

Bheer    

Bbeerjora 

Bbeernagur  .. . 


Bhewndy   

Bhikareepoor  , 

Bhilkct  

Bhilsa 

Bliimbur    

Bhind.. 

Bbingree 

Bhilarganaw.. 

Bliitree  

Bhobanesir    . . 

Bhoelee 

Bhojpoor 

Bhongaon 

Bhoiita   

Uhontee 


Blioompoora 

Bhoomuh  ....  < 

Blioon     

Bhoonageer  

Bhoora    

Bhooksee   

Bhnpnul   

Bhopalpoor 


Bhoranee  .. 
Bhoraso  . . . 

Bborco    . 

Dborekpoor 


Khandeish,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Sarun,  I. 
Huminerpoor,  I. 
Mvnpooiee,  I. 
Bencal,  I. 
Cutcti.  I. 
Malabar,  I. 
Gliazeepoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Matlras.  I. 
Masulipatam,  I. 
Pachbamrat.  I. 
Sultanpoor,  I. 


Punjab.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Shekawuttee,  1 


Gwalior,  I. 
Jessore,  I. 
Nagpoor.  I, 


Goruckpoor. 
Kotab,  I. 
Boolundshu- 

Aliababad,  I. 

Mynpooree,  1 


Punieah,  I, 
Allababad, 
Pooree,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 


Kiiinaon,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Goruckpoor, 
Bainswara,  I 
(ibazecpoor, 
Bengal,  I. 
Mir/apoor,  I, 


HydL-rabad,  I. 

Muzuffernug- 

ger,  I. 
Gurhwal,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Patna,  I. 
Malwa,  I. 

Gwalior,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I 
Joudpoor,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Furruckabad,  I 
Ooorgaon,  I. 
Gliazeepoor,  I. 


Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony. 


Bhowreh    

Bhowurgurree  . 
Bhubeeghur  ... 
Bhuddawur   ... 

Bhuddur    

Bhudlee 

Bhudoee 

Bhudousa 

Bhudowlee    ... 

Bbudruck 

Bhug-wanpoor  . 
Bhugwunpoor  . 
Bhuneeana    . . . 

Bhunoor    

Bhurkhora 

Bhurole 

Bhurtapoor  ... 
Bhurtpoor 


Bigahpoor 

Biganbaree    ... 

Bijanagur    

Bijayanagar     . . 

Bigbahar    

Bijeypoor    

Bijipoor 

Bijna 

Bijnee 

Bijnour 

BijoUee 

Bikarah 

Bikeeakee  Syn. 
Bikoutpoor  ... 
Bikrampoor  ... 


Bilsee    

Bimlipatum  . . . 

Bindacbal 

Bindkhee  Khas 

Biiidour 


Purneah,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Goruckpoor,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 

bmedabad,  I. 
Bbopal,  I. 

Nagpoor,  I. 
Allygbur,  I. 

Sirhind,  I. 
Katlywar.  I. 
Mirzapoor,  I. 


Oude,  I. 
Tirhoot,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Tirhoot,  I. 
Hummerpoor,! 


Tirlioot,  I. 
Bhurtpoor,  I. 
Rajahmundry,! 

S.  Cachar,  I. 

.  Mahratta,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Cawnpoor,  I. 
Muzuffernug- 

Rer,  I. 
Bainswara,  I. 


Bundelcund,  I. 
Bhotan,  I. 
Oude,  1. 
Oodeypoor,  I. 


.  Canara,  I. 
Bareilly,  I. 
Cawnpoor,  I. 


Budaon,  J. 

Punjab,  I. 

Vizagapatam,  ] 

Mirzapoor,  I. 

Futtehpoor,  1. 

Dinajepoor,  I. 

Futtehpoor,  I. 
I  Muttra,  I. 

Bengal,  I. 
I  Berar,  1. 

India. 

Beerbhoom.  I. 

Ramghur,  I. 

Jessulmere,  I. 


Biasunpoor 
Bisuli    

Biswah    .... 


Boden 

Bodwur 

Bodynalkenoor. 
Boenchlo   


Delhi,  1. 
Bundelcund,  I, 
W.  Indies. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Khandeish,  I. 
Madura,  I. 
Ho.ighly.  I. 
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Name  of  Tow 


Nanpoor,  I. 
3;iugor  and  Ner- 

budda.  I. 
Muzuffernug- 

ger,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 

Ganjara,  I. 
BelUry,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Rajpootana,  I. 


yderabad,  I. 

idnapoor,  J. 

Giiazeepoor,  I. 

nedabad,  I. 

ig'i,  I. 

N  Hindooslan,: 


Saugor  and  N 

budda.  I. 
Kisliengiirh, 


Rugudyar 
liiiKur   ... 


Bujj»"na 

niijrungurh  . . . 

«ukBy»." 

Bukhoree 

Bukkiir    

Buklalmr  

Bukra  

Bulalira 

Bulanieen 

Bulbuddurpoor 


Bulkoonrea   . 

Bullary   

Bullea 

Bullcea 

Bulliah    

Bulloms  ... 
Bulloorgee... 
Bullumghur  . 


Bunaisor 
Bunbassa 
Biinchoola 
Bunda     .. 


c  of  Colony.  | 


Bombay,  ] 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Bareilly,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Cuttack,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Hyderabad,  1. 

CuUack.'l.' 


'11;:;;;^: 


Rajeshahye 


ew  S.  Wales. 

.  Canada. 
W.  Canada. 
E.  Canada. 
W.  Canada. 
E.  Canada. 
Canara,  I. 


doostan, 
Bainswara,  I 
Roliilcund,  1 


Buragaon. . . . 

Burana   '.'.'... 

BnraPuhara! 

Burar 

Burarea 


Burford 
Burgatchee 


Burghaut  .. 
Burgoonda 

Bnrgow 

Burguwa    . 


<heka\vutlee,  : 


Ouzerat,  I. 
Rewah,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Bengal.  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Indore,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Burdhee,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Palamow,  I. 


Name  of  Town. 


lliirnuggur 
Bnrod  .... 
Buroree  .... 
Burowla     .. 


Hyraghur  . . . . 
Byranipoor  .. 
Byrara  Droog . 


Calliaud  ...    . 

Calhva     

Calpannee  .. . 

Calpee  

Calpentyn  . . . 
Camapuram  . 

Cambay    

Camden 


Name  of  Colony 


Busaoo   

Busee! 

Buseenagur  

Busliey   

Buskarie 

Bussundar     

Bustar    '.. 

Buswa    '.'.'.'.'..'. 
Buswunthuggur 


B.:ngal,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 


Punjab,  I. 
Sliekawuttee,  J 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Catch,  1.  ' 
Bengal,  I. 


Bengal,  I. 

Bundelcund,  I. 
Kotah,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 


Cap 

Cape  Coast  Castle 
Capuz.  C 


:  of  C  .lony. 
1  Hope. 


Ceylon,  I. 
Travancore,  ] 
Guzerat,  I. 
N.  S.  Wales. 
Biliary,  I. 
Tasmania. 
Goa,  I. 


Cauverypauk  . . . 

Caverypooram  .. 

Cawnpoor    

Cbacbta  

Cliachowra    .... 

Cliacbur     

"iai;bye 

cbahM'ai.' ■.;:;;: 

Chaibassa  

Cliail    

Chaksoo   

Chala    

Cbalain  Mew    . . 

Cli.ile  

"hamba 

Cliambly     

Clianiburgoondy 
Cbampanagur   .. 

Champapoor  .... 

Champawut  

tang 


CbandaU 
Chandan 


Clianeni 

Cbangamah  .. 
Changrezhing 
Chanirgurti    . . 


W.  Afric: 
W.  Indies. 
Goruckpoo: 


Giiazeepoor,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Myniunsing,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Mymunslng,  I. 
S.  Canara,  I. 
Coimbatoor.  I. 


Bhawulpoor,  ] 
Rewah,  I. 
Mongheer,  I. 


Bengal,  I. 
Bograh,  1. 


Punjab,  I. 
Allygurh,  I. 
Hooghly,  1. 


.  Joudpoor.  I. 
.  Guzerat,  I. 
.|  Ahmednuggur,!. 


Malwa,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 
"   Arcot,  I. 

Oude,  I. ' 
Bhawulpoor,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Saugor  and 

Nerbudda,  I. 
Rajgurh,  I. 
Goa,  I. 
Backergunje,  I. 

Punjab,  i. 

Allygurh,  i. 
Sutlej,  I. 
W  Canada. 
Nepaul,  I. 
•■■      evelly,  1. 


Ramgurh, 
Malabar,  I 
Muttra,  I. 


Chawparrah  . .  I 


Saugor  and 
Nerbudda,  ] 
I  Cutcli,  I. 
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Name  of  Town.     Name  of  Colony 


Clieertroree 
Cheerung  .. 
Cheetapoor 
Cheetul  .... 
Chelloor.... 
Chellumbrun 


Cheniioor   .... 
ChenniimpuUy 

Cheracul  

Cherajolee 

Cherand 

Cherchanpoor 

Chercop  

Chergaon   

Cherpelcherry 

Chester  

ChelpoU  ...... 

Cllettapnor.... 

Chettulwano . . 
Chettypolliam 

Chewleea  .... 
Cheychun  .... 

Cheyl.ir 

Chicacole    . . . . 


Cliichacotta 
Chiclierouly 
Chicherry  . . 


Chicklee 

Chickmoogloor . 
Chicknaghully. 

Chickoory 

Chikigurh 

Chikuldie  

Chikulwahul... 
Chilaculnerp ... 


Chilkana 

Chilkauree 

Chilkeea 

Chilkore 

Chillalilorra  ... 
Chillakar  .  ... 
CliiUambaram  . 
Cliilloo  Chungee 

Chilmaree 

Chiniaiy  

Chimmapoody  . 


t-ninepoor 

Chiiigleput     

Chinjiong    

Chinini   

Chinna  

Chinnoor  

Chinraian  Droog 
Chinraipatam    .. 

Clili.Kura    

Ciiintalapoody  .. 


Chintomnipelt  . 

Chiomok 

Cliiploon 

Clilpurapilkt  . . 

Chirgong     

Chirkanwan  ... 

Cliirkaree  

ChirraPoonJee  . 

Chlrtaol 

Chlrwakkum     . 


Cliltor  

Chitracootam 
Chltrakolc  . . . 
Chllrnl,  C.  .. 
Chittagong    .. 

ChllUptt    

Chittavnll  .... 
Ctiltllcdroog  . . 


Mysore,  t, 
Hindoostan,  I. 

Khandeish,  I. 
Ceylon.'l.' 


Bliagulpoor,  ; 
Ban  da,  I. 
Nellore,  I. 


Bundelciind,  I 
Punjab,  I. 
S.  Arcol,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Cashmere,  t. 
Rutnagherry,  I. 
Vizasapatam,  I. 
Bundelcuiid,  I. 
Bchar,  I. 
Bundclcimd,  I. 
I'..  India. 
MuzuBernug- 


Name  of  Town.  |  Name  of  Colony. 


Cbobalinga-       1 

pooram    I 

Chobana 

Chobee  Kc  Serai 

Chobipoor 

Chosda    

Choliagaoii     


Chokeegurh  . 
Chokliun  ... 
Cholawarum 


Chore 

Cborwaur  

Chota  Bulleah  . 
Chota  Nagpoor . 


Choteyla 

Chouclmck    . , , 

Choudwan 

Chougul     

Choumooh     . . . 

Cliountera 

Chouraghur  . . . 


CliouthkaBur-- 

Chowbeesa    ..  j 
Chowgong  . . 
Chowkaad  . . 
Chowky  . .   . 

Chowrye 

Chowsa 

Chovvul 

Christianborg    .. 
Chryakot    .. 

Chubramow 

Chuck 

Chuckwadee 
Chukkowal 

Chuka 

Chukun  

Chulgully 


Chumballa  , 


(  huii.irgur 

Chunda  

ChundaPertab-l 

Chundepoor  . . . 
Chundergherry. 
Chunderpoor  .. 


Clu 
Chundka  . 
Oiundlah 
Chundour  . 


Cliundrowtce  .. 
Chundunnuggur 
Chundunpoor  .. 
Ciiumlurgooty  \ 

Droog ; 

Chunneo    

Chunshulapet  .. 
Ompparah  


Chykoa  .'...'. 

Chylatal 

Chynepoor 

Circular  Head 
Cicily  .... 

Civilal    : 

Clair,  St 


Punjab,  I. 
Futtehpoor,  J. 
Cawnpoor,  I. 
Nuddea,  I. 

Guzerat,  I. 
Saugor  and 

Nerbudda,  I. 
Hindoostan,  I. 


Punjab,  1 
Guzerat, 
Punjab,  ] 

Cashmer( 
Jeypotir, 
Punjab,  1 
Bengal,  1 


Hooghly,  I. 
Mirzapoor,  I. 
Bundelcund,  I. 
Goruckpoor,  I. 
Moradsbad,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Cutlack,'  I. 
Oudc,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
B'-ngal,  I. 


Meerut,  I. 
Oudc,  I. 


Tanmnnia,  o 
V  DIemcn's 
9.  Canara,  I. 
Hyderabad, 


Closepett    '. '. 
Coadlypetta 


Colagaul 

Colahnelly   

rolar    

Coleapoll     

Colelian  Jaglnrc 

coignng". ..'.;.; 

Colinila   

Collachul    

Colliseah    

Colombo 

Comareallwa  . . 
Combakonum  . 
Combooconum  . 
Comercolly    . . . 


Name  of  Colony. 


C.  of  Good  Hope. 
W.  Australia 
S.  Australia. 


Mysore, 
W.  Indii 
Bellary, 


Condrapilly  . . 
Conjeveram  . 

Contai 

Coodam 

Coogdarra  . . . 

Cooloo 

Coomanda  . . , 
Cnombacotta. 
Coombarree  . 

Coombla  

Coomsee  


Coondapoor  .. 
Coonnagoody.. 

Coonygul    

Coorla  

Cootcottah  ... 

Cootul 

Cootulpore 

Coppa  Droog. . 

Corallea'.'.;:!! 

Corfu  

Coringa 

Corlam    

Cornwall    

Cortagerry  . . . 
C<)rtapaleyan. . 
Corygaura  . . 
Cossimbazar . . 

Cossipore   

Cotoor  

Courmi  

Courtallum    .. 

Covelong    

Covitputty .... 

Cowishar    

Cowlapoor  

Cosce  Bazar  .. 
Coyelboodali  . . 

Cradock  

Cranganere  . . 
Crendi    

Cudampilly    . . 

Cuddaba 

Cuddabal 

Cuddalore 

Cuddapah  

Cuddpurrum. . 
Cuddeaputnum 

Cuddoor 

Cudduturittee 
Cndjecgong   . . , 

Cuhmur 

Cukkolum 

Culdindy  .... 
Cullatoor    


Indian  Ocean. 
Ceylo...  I. 
Ciiddapali,  I. 

Madras,  I. 


CluiiKleput, 
Hijellee,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Mymuiising 
Orissa,  I. 

Jeypoor,  I. 
Hyderabad, 
S.  Canara,  I 
Mysore,  I. 
N.  Canara,  ] 
Nagpoor,  I. 


Mysore,  I. 
Bellary,  I. 
S.  Arcot,  I. 


DeufCHi,  1. 
Malabar,  I. 
Austrnlia. 
Mndurn,  I. 

Nanpoor,  I. 
Cuddapah,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


MasuUpntam, 
Mysore,  I. 
Cuddapah.  I. 


Curraba^udriy  . 
Curreegong    , . . 

Currode 

Curryharry  Ze-^ 


Daigloor  . . . 
Dailwoura... 
Dajeepoor  . . . 

Dajel   

Dalamow,  C. 
DaUiousie  . . . 


Dalniacherry 
Damaka  ... 
Damdania  ... 
Dampoor    ... 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Kolapoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Oude,  I. 

Brunswick. 
W.  Canada. 
Pegu,  T. 
Oude,  I. 
India. 

m,  I. 
Kotah,  I. 

Hyderabad,  I. 
Coimbatoor,  I. 


hay.  I. 
.  )ujali,  I. 

Jeypoor,  I. 
Ilysurb,  I 
Midnapoor,  I 


Burdwari, 
Mysore,  I. 
Hyderaba( 


Hajalunundry,  I 
W.  Can.ida. 


Moorsbedabad.I. 
Calcutta,  I. 
Cuddapah,  I. 
Malta. 

Tinnevelly,  I. 
Chinglepnt,  I. 
Tinnevelly,  I 
Nepaul,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Cbittagong,  I. 
Ilerar,  1. 
C.  of  Good  Hope 


Deenhutl 
Deepla 
Decsa  . . . . 


IXogi 


QiuW.  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 

India. 
Mvsorc.  I. 


Punjab,  I. 

Bhawulpoor 

India. 

Guzerat.  I. 
Godwasi,  I. 
Bhopal,  I. 


Dcolcea  . 
Deonclly 

Deorullo 


Mysore,  I. 
Sattnra.  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
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Dewulle  .. 
Dewulmun 
Dhaba  .... 
Dliabaddy  . 
Uhatlree... 
Dhalgaon    . 


Dhoa 

Dhobhung   . 

Dhoda 

Dlioki   

Dholarra  ... 
Dholatgliat 
Dholpoor    .. 

Dhonlia 

Dhooliat 

Dhoom  .... 
Dhooma  . . . 
Dhooiidgul  . 

Dlioor   

Dhooreeapoo 


Dhuriclii  .. 
Dliunpawan 
Dbungoee  . . , 


Dinareh  .. 
Dindary  .. 
nindigul  . 
Dindooree 
Dipal  .... 
Dipalpoor  , 


Dolelikuii  .. 
Dolla    

Donabue     . . 

Dongiirthal 

Doobar    

Doobili    

Doobulhattee 


Name  of  Colony.      Name  of  Town 


Nepaul,  I. 
Punjab.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
India. 

Khandeish,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
N.W.  Pr.iv..  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Cmldaiiab,  1. 

Punjab,  I. 


Punjab, 
Nepaul, 


Nepaul,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
E.  Canada 
fiuzerat,  I 
SiJhct,  I. 


Doodh 


Doudcande 
Doudpoor 
Douglas  .. 


Ducho  

Duddian  Walla 

Duddur  

Dudkunda 


Dumja  .. 
Dummow 
Dumoutier 


Durabund  . . 
Durl>uh 

rbunga  . 

reeagunj 


Dnarka 

Guzcrat   l' 

Dyliynwolee  .... 

Concau,  I. 

Ecdallah 

Ecricok 

Guinea. 

Edward 

E.  Canada. 

Eectena 

Eekairee     



Egripo 

Mauritius. 

Nowgoriij,  I. 
Bbuttiana,  I. 
N.  S.  Wales. 


Dmajepoor,  I. 
Bbagulpoor,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 


W.  Canada. 
A;ra,  X. 
India. 

Bbuttiana,  I. 
Tirhoot,  I. 
Furruckabad,  I. 

Mvme?-'" 
Caslimere.Y. 
Ourte.  I. 
Bellary,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Oude,  I. 
Burdwan,  I. 
Silhet.  i. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 


Esanuggur  , 

Esee    

Essa    , 

Esurda   .... 
Etawah 


Farab 

Farnhan.... 
Fattehgad  .. 
Fausanhault 
Fazilpoor    .. 

Ferozepoor  . 

Ferozpore  .. 

Filer    

Finch 

Fiorina  .... 
Fraserpet  .. 
Frederickton 

Fulta  

Furedabad 
Fureedpoor 
Fureeduh  ... 

Furruckabad 


Futehgunge  (W.) 

Futebpoor..  , 
Futhabad  .... 
Futickclierry  , 


Futtehsurh 
Futtebjung 
Futtebpoor 


Futtihpoor  . 
Futtooha  . . 
Futtygunge 
Futtyguili  .. 
Fultypoor  . . 
Fyzabad  . . . 
Fyzepoor  , . 
Galkot... 

Galle   

Ganbooga  .. 
Gandapoor.. 


Gayah      

poor  Kha' 

Geedwas   

Geelatullee    .. 


Gerapooru 

GiTOla 

Geroli 


Name  Of  Colony 


India. 


S.  Atlantic. 
Jamaica. 
Punjab,  I. 
Agra,  I. 
F,.  Canada. 

E.  Canada. 


Cis-Sutlej,  I. 
Punjab.  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Malta. 

N.  Brunsiwick 
BeSgal,  I. 
Bulubgurh,  I. 

Bolundslmliur, 
Gwalior,  I. 
N.W.  Prov..  I. 
Maldah,  I.  ' 
Meerut,  I. 
Bareilly,  I. 


Punjab,  I. 
Agra,  I. 
Cliittagong,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Kisbengurh,  I. 
Hurriana,  I. 


Oude,  I. 
India. 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Kbandeish,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Ceylon,  I. 
New  S.  Wales. 


Goruckpoor,  1 
AUyhgur,  I. 
Gnrbwal.  I. 


Bundelcund, 


Gbergong 
Glierlah  . . 
Ghirdee  . . 

Ghogeea 

Ghoraghai 

Ghorawul 

Ghospoor 


Giddaloor  .. 


Gnasanqua 

Goa   

Goalgunge.. 
Goas  .... 
Gobienugur 
Gobindgunj 

Gobria     

Gocurnura  . 
Godagari  .  . . 

Godhul 

Godmanchester  . 

Godra  

Gogi    

Gogo    

Gogoolpully 


Golden  Grt 
Golugonda 
Golygaira 


Gondwana   . 

Gondwara  . . 

Myoo  . . 

Goodalus    . . 

Goodba  

Goodieotta   . 
Goodywada 


Goonda   

Goondee 

Goondoonarei 


Name  of  Colony. 
Na'.'poor.  X. 


Ncp.aul,  I. 
Seebpoor,  1 
S.  Concan, 


Australia 
W.  Canada. 


Malwa,  I. 
N.  Canara, 
Rajeshahye, 
Hyderabad, 
E.  Canada. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Hyderabad, 
Alimedabad 
N.  S.  Wales 


Sliekawu 


.W.  Prov.,  I. 
.  Canada. 

Purneab,  I. 
Amherst,  I. 
Malabar,  I.  - 
Jeypoor.  I. 
Bellary,  I. 

ilipatam,  I. 


N.W.  Prov.,  1. 
nghbhoora,  I. 
Ganjam.  1. 
-^     oostan,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Futtehpoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Budaon,  I. 


Gopaulpoor 
Gopeagunj  . 


Goruckpoor, 
Oude,  I. 
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Gosarly    .... 
Gosfield  .... 

Goteh 

Gotkee    

Goudarville 

Goutianee  . 
Goulburn    . . 


Gow  Ghat 
Gowha  ... 
Gowhatty  , 
Gowndul 


GranviUe    

Grondines  .... 
Grand  Porte  .. 
Grenadines    .. 

Guanaboa 

Guardia 

Gudia 

Gumpapool  . 
Gunaisgurh   . 

Guiuilapelta  .. 
GungaiK-rsad  . 
Gungapoora  .. 
Guugaiirittee 


Gxxni 

Gongoh  

Gungurar 

Giinjooly 

Gunjunsir 

Gunnairz    

Gunnapoor  .. 
Gunnupwarrun 

Guntoor 

Gnochnaut  ... 

Gurdangerry   . 

Gurdega 

Gurgurree 

Gurguzgur 

Gurhoree    

GuJkhoocea  .. 
Gurmuktesar  . 
Gurnaddee  ... 
Guriiudy    


Gurr  Kohooree 
■     ■-   Koospulla 

Tapping 

Gurruniarca  . . . 
Gurrusgoan  ... 
G'lrwah 

Gulni  ..'.'.'..v.. 
Gwydir 

GydcV  khaiV  '.  ] ', 
Hacknitwaiia 

Hadjypoor    

Hafizgoruj  . . . 
Ha((lewaddy  ... 
Hajeegunjo  ... 
Hitj^cpoor 

Hajigunje  ..['.'. 
Hajypoor    .... 

Haldubary  .... 

Halci^hur 

Halifax,  C.    ... 

Halifax  

Halla    

Hatlowal    

Hallway  

Ham  amtolle  . 
Hameergurh... 


of  Colony.       Name  of  Town.     Name  of  Colony 


Bograh,  I. 
Calaliandy,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
Allyghur,  I. 


Meerut,  I. 
Hindoostan,  I. 
W.  Canada. 
S.  Mahratta,  I. 
Scinde.  I. 
Gwalior.  I. 
E.  Canada. 
Banda,  I. 
W.  Canada. 

New  Zealand. 
Bhawuipoor,  1. 
N  Canara,  I. 
Muttra.  T. 
Rajalimundry,  I. 
Allahabad,  I. 
Nagpoor.  I. 
Camroop,  I. 

Goruckpoor,  I 
Futtehpoor,  I. 
C.  of  Good  Hope, 
Mysore.  I. 


Purneali,  T. 
Oodeypoor,  T- 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Oude.  I. 
Hajabmundry.I 
Madras,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Mysore.  I. 

Bhagulpoor,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Beerbhoom,  T. 

Oude,  I. 
Meerut,  I. 
Backergunge,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 


Punjab,  I 
Hyderabad, 
Thibet,  I. 
Baretlly,  I. 
Mysore,  1. 
Tiperah,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Tirhool,  I. 
Fureedpoor, 
Bahar.  I. 


V.  Diemun'd  Ld. 
Oodeypoor.  I. 
New  Brunswick. 


Hariharpoor  . 
Htiripoor  ... 
Harnhully  .. 
Harpoon elly  , 


Al.dal  . , 

Ke    .... 

Hatcoul 

Hatee 

Hatiya    

Hatras     

Hattod    

Hattuh   

Haumn  

Haunsee     

Haupur 

Hawksbury    

Hawulbagh    

Hay     

Hazareebagh... 

Hazrutgnnj"'!!, 

Heepurgeh     

Heerapore 

Heerioor     

Heggadvencotta 

Helwank    

Hemiugford  ... 
Hemmaudy  ... 
Hemtabad  ...   . 

Henzada     

Herdose 

Herrinkairo  . . . 
Herweekier  ... 

Hewerkair 

Hidjellee    

HiVlaya   

Hillsboro' 

Hillsborough... 

Hilsah    

Himutgarh    ... 

Hindia    

Hindolee    

Hindown  ".'.!!! 

Hingmee    

Hingnah 

Hingolee    

Hinguhghat  ... 

Hirdoee 

Hirnee    

Hissampoor    .. 

Hissuloor  

Hobarton,  C.  . 
Hobigunje....  { 

Hobra     

Ho.iul 

Hnkye     

Holla  Honoor 

Hollal       

HoUalgoondy 


Hon  ah  war . 

HonhuUy  . 
Honwar  ... 
Hooblee  ... 
Hoodesara 
Hooghly 


Hookeree  . . . 

Hooleh    

Hooligeyn  . . . 
Hooliortiroog 
HonlooKoree 


Hootiugoonda  . 
Hoosainpijor  ... 
Hoosuniibnd  . . 
Hooteechenco  . 
Hoovin    Hud-  1 

dagully  J 

Hope  Town  . . . 
Hopewell    

Hortee    

Horton    

Hoshiarpur  . . . 
Hoshungabatt  . 

Hoskolo 

Hoapet    

Hosi-anpoor  ... 

HoNsdurg   

Hotteniot  Hold. 
Houghton 


Bombay,  I. 
New  Brunswick. 
Goruckpoor,  I. 
Punjab.  I. 


Boon  dee,  T. 
Hindoostan,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  T. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Hyderabad.  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Jnloun,  I.' 
Tirhoot,  I. 
Oude.  r. 
N.  Canara,  I. 
V.  Diemen's  Ld 
Dacca  Jelal- 


N.  Canara,  I. 
Belgaum,  I. 


Ceylon,  I. 
Saitara,  t. 
W.  Canada. 
Punjab,  I. 
N.W.  Prov., 

Beliary,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 


Huldour 

Huldypookree 
Hulhalli     .... 

Hulkaut 

Hullagoor 

Hullee    

Hullea    

Hullehnoh... 

HuHial    

Hullole   

Hulsungee.. . 

Hulwud 

Humapukliur 
Humeerpoor  . 
Humpasagra  , 

Hundia 

Hundour    ... 


Hurdagur    .    .. 

Hurdooagunj  . . 

Hurdwar    

Hureerampoor 

Huroor   

Hurreehurpoor. 

Hurrial  

Hurrickpoogur . 
Hurriorpoor  . . . 

Hurripaul 

Hurrisunkra  . . . 
Huriyal 

Hurryhur 

Hursanee  

Hursole 

Hursolee 

Hursool 

Hursiir    

Hushnuggur  . . 
Husseinpoor... 
Hussingabad  . . 
Hussungurh  ... 
Hussunpoor  ... 
Hussunpooia  ., 
Hustmassore  ., 
Hustinapoor  ... 


Huttang 

Hutteen   

Hutwa 

Hyatnuggnr  . 
Hyderabad,  C 
Hydergurh  . . 
Hydernuggur 
Hydrabad   . . . 

Icliawur   

Idulabad     ... 

leej 

Ignace.  St.  . 
Ihubbhcr    ... 

Ikouna"  !!.*."! 

Illpoor    

I»>j0''g    

Imrutpoor  ... 
Iiidapoor  ... 
Indarum 

Indcrgurh  ... 
IndgurJi      ... 

Indoorty 

Indore 

Indral"! ".!.'." 
IndufKurh  . . 
Inlili'ghce  '.'.'. 
Injilly"!'-';'. 
Ipsa  °/  ■■• 
Iraduliiu       I 


Name  of  Colo 


Oude,  I. 
Beliary.  I. 

E.  Canada. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Oude,  r. 
Siihind,  I. 

Nagpoor,  I. 
Oude,  I 
Allyghur,  I. 
Saharunpoo 


Salem,  I. 
Nuddea,  I, 
Nepanl,  I, 
Bengal,  I. 


Nagpoor.  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Jodhpoor,  I. 

Ulvvar,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Peshawur,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Hyderabad,' I.* 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Ganjam,  I. 


<^ame  of  Town.     Name  of  Colony. 

HiiKloostan,  I. 
Cochin,  I. 
Madras,  I. 


Jafarganj  ... 
Jatferabad  ... 
Jaffiergunge  . 
Jaffnapatara  . 
JaE'urabad  . . . 

Jiigepeltali . . . 

Jaggee  

Jagnor  

Jahantoo    . . , 


Ct-ylon,  I. 
Bijnour,  I. 
Punjab.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
No%vgong,  I. 
Agra,  I. 


Jaloun  .... 
Jamalgarh 


Jaoli    

Jaraillah  , 

Jar  Khas    '.'.'.'. 
Jarpurrah  .... 

Jateea  Deebee 

Jaumgong 


Je«^agaon  . 
Jeelaike  . . . 
Jeengunee 


Jclply  Au: 

Jemdah  . 
Jemlah    . 

Jeoruha  . 
Jeraulee 
Jcrranuill 

JesLra  ..* 

Jesool . . . 
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Jeyt  .... 
Jeytpiior 
Jliajiioor. 


Jhaloo. 
Jliaira  1 


JhuRcee . . 
JhuUace  . 
Jhupullao 
Jhusdum 
Jignee..., 
Jilling  Sin 


linjinca 


Joagur    

Hvae, 

Allygl, 

Jobut  

Jogigapa 

(i  iaiiia 

Jolli" ■ 

ll.k.iii 

Xl-wiI! 

Jonil.ff    ..'.'..'-" 

Jonk.ir    

J"oalapoor    

S.lhar. 

•I»osdea 

Joogul   

Midnn 

Joonaglmr    

Joongar  

Joongoowarat  . . . 

Oiizcia 

JoorMalh     

.\ssani 

Jootah     

Fi.ltc-h 

Joshimalli       ... 

Kuina. 

Juffergunje    , 

Jugiieespoor  , 
Jug.lulap.mr  . 


iSundelcimd. 


Jwrouiiaa 


Kachaiira  ... 

Kadloor 

Kadurgunge  . 


Kakhimdkee 

Kakita    

K,ikraJL>et  ... 


Cis-Sullej, 
Bengal,  I. 
Asra,  I. 


Oudeypiior,  I. 
Jessulmere    I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Juldroog  . 
Juleysur... 
Julaaum  . 
JiilinderDooab,C. 


Keele^p 
Keel  Kii 


Khetree  ... 
KMragarh" 


Kliodaganj 
Kliojaplml 
Khoordah  .. 
Klioorja     . . 


Allyghi.r,  I. 
Vizagapatam,  I. 


Sholapuor, 
Herar.'l.' 

It.jpo. 


Bhawulpoor, 
Punjab,  {. 
M.W.  Prov.,  1 


Gwalior,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
Agra,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Rajpootana,  I. 
Mirzapoor,  I. 
Agra,  I. 
Oude,  r. 


Cawnpoor,  I. 
Cuttack,  I. 
Doab,  [. 
N.W.  Prov  ,  I. 


Oude,  [. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Sattara,  I. 
Miizuffernug- 


Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony. 


Koomb   .... 

Koonch 

Koondah  . , 
Koondallee 
Koondally  .. 
Ko;  nderkee 
Koondgul  .. 


Koonree     

Koopoong  

Koorabur   

Koorah  

Kooreegaum    . 
Kooreejanipa 

Koorkuiro"'...'; 
Koormail    


Kootoor  . 
Kootree  . 


Korouud     . . , 
Koseinura  ... 

Kosy    

Kotagheer  . . . 
Kotagoodem  . 


Kotanub 
Kotaoor  . 
Kotary    . , 


Khaiideish, 
India. 
Punjab,  I. 


N.  India. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Cuddapali,  I. 


Kujeenaad 

Kukkor  '. '. '. 
Kukraluh  . 
Kulalpoor  . 


Purneab,  I. 
Berar,  I. 
Vizagapatan 
Hyderabad, 

Hyderabad, 
Stiolapoor,  I 


Indore,  I. 
Hyderabad, 


Scinde,  I. 
Jaloun,  I. 
Ramghur,  I. 


Moradabad,  I. 


Hyderabad, 
Berar,  I. 
Bliotan,  I. 


Hyilerabad,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 


Ahmednuggur.L 
Ceylon,  I. 
Juudpoor,  I. 
New  Zealand. 
Oude,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Mutlra,  I. 
Hjderabad,  I. 


Meerut. 


Bun( 


Punjab,  1.  ' 
Sirhind   I. 

M.idras.'i. 
Joulpoor.  I. 

Central  Africa. 


Pes!u,  I. 
Indore,  1 
lljderab; 


Malwa,  I. 
Mirzapoor,  I. 
Scinde,  I. 
Travancore,  I. 
.\.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Jeypoor,  1. 


Poonah,  1 
Bengal,  I 
Sirhind,  1 
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Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Kmnalpoor    .... 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Lathee    

India. 

Mahgway   

Burmah   I 

Massev    ..      . 

Oude.  I. 

KumanpUly  .... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Lattakoo    

S.  Africa. 

Mahim 

Bombiiy'  I. 

JIastee.         : 

N:  India. 

taulgoody 

India. 

Mahmudpoor    .. 

Moradabart,  I. 

Masulinatain      • 

Kumarara 

Pooralia,  I. 

Launceston    .... 

V.  Diemen's  Ld. 

Mahoba^ 

Bundekund.  I. 

Mat.ne             '" 

Kumbur     

Scinde,  I. 

Laut    

India. 

Mahomedabad:: 

Oude,  I. 

Matchuacai    .'... 

•riperah,  I. 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Lauzan  

E.  Canada. 

Mahomedpoor  .. 

I  ndore,  I. 

N ,  W.  Prov.,  I. 

Kummur   

Punjab,  I. 

Lawad     

Mahona.    

Oude.  I. 

Mu!hM,'"C„;i,o :; 

Kuiidala 

Poonak,  I. 

Laygeah     

India. 

Maluiliy 

Kundavellee   ... 

Rajabmu.ldry,  I. 

Leelma   

Malioul    

-\'?miKlLi'r!'l'    ' 

m'!''  "'i' 

,'    ' '",   1 

Kundie  

Nagpoor,  I. 

Leia     

Punjab,  I. 

JIalmmudm.re  . 

Kungull 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Leschenault  .... 

W.  Au&tralia. 

Mahur     ..". 

Ily.:.T.ih.id,  I. 

Kunjpoora 

Sirhind.  I. 

Leyraghur     

Keunjur.  I. 

Mahuvadal.u 

■.i.     :       ! 

Kunklml    

Saharunpoor,  I. 

Lhonaur 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Maid.;„r,„/    "" 

Kunkunwareo  . . 

Bombay,  I. 

JX ;:::::;::: 

India. 

Maikrr 

Madras,  I. 

Oude,  I. 

Mailcnti,-,    ■ 

Kunneijfa...... 

Cutch,  I. 

Limra   

Guzerat,  I. 

Kunnouj  (Ca-  \ 
nouj)   1 

Furruckabad,  I. 

Limree    

Lincoln   

India. 

V.  Diemen's  Ld. 

Maiiia'  ...:... 
Maindoo  .... 

I'egu,  1. 

\i  nini  V,"; 

^,r,^"')jah,  I.    ' 
Punjab,  I. 

Jeypoor,  I. 

Lhigagerry     .... 

India. 

Mairp.or    

Oodeypoor.  I. 

MauM'p.'.or '. '.'.'.'.. 

Hyderabad,  I. 
Bengal,  1. 

Lmgo  

Lingwick    

Sikhim,  I. 
E.  Canada. 

K- 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Malwa,  I. 

Maunxi 

Mauvinhola   .... 

Kunraja":::::: 

Mysore,  I. 

Kunsa 

Ouiie,  I. 

Liverpool   ....{ 

Australia,  New 

Majinda . ..::: 

Majogoya  

Scinde.  I. 

Ma.vakot 

Mayapoor   

Nepaul.  I. 
Palamow,  I. 

Kuntil    

Mirzapcor,  I. 

South  Wales. 

Kunwaia    

Jeypoor,  I. 

New  Brunswick. 

MJoora 

iTd- 

Kunwye  Larkam 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Nova  Scolia. 

Majumba  

Guinea.' 

Mayomba^..:::: 

Kuppili  

Vizjgapatam,  I. 

Lixuri     

Ionian  Ids. 

Makava...   :: 

Vizagapatam,  I. 

Mazagoug 

Bombay,  L 

Kurai 

N.W.  Prov..  I. 

Loanar    

Hyderabad,  I. 

Maklor   . . . 

India. 

.\k-ad.v 

Ptuu,  1. 

Kuralee 

Allababad,  I. 

Loar    

Guzerat,  I. 

Makowal 

Kukloor,  I 

M  .,1    ■,  , 

Kuraoo   

Joudpoor,  I. 

Logaon    

India. 

Makraha    ...'!.. 

Oude,  I. 

V 

!        '"'t:.'l. 

Kurara  

Bundelcund,  I 

Lohaguire 

Jessore,  I. 

Malacca 

Malacca  Str  ,  I. 

•■'■.    1. 

K-U"y»  

Gwalior,  I. 

Lohara    

Khandeisb,  I. 

Malagarh  

Boluudshuhur,!. 

,  ,li      I 

Kuroumbad  .... 

Deccan,  I. 

Loharapallee   ... 

Sumbulpoor,  I. 

Malativo     

Ceylon,  I. 

'    rabad,  I. 

Kurdlah   

Ahmednuggur.I. 

Loharee 

Beerbhooin,  I. 

Malaun  

Oude,  i. 

Kurgonn  

[ndore,  I. 

Loharsing 

Darjeeling,  I. 

Malavelly  ... 

Mysore,  I. 

Kurhul  

N  W.  Prov.,  I. 

Lohjana 

Katlywarri. 

Maida  L::::: 

Bet.gil,  I. 

m' 

':,il'  I. 

Kurhus  

Lohsul  

Shekawuttee,  I. 

Maldah 

Kurieta 

Agra.  I. 

Lollara   

Hindoo.stan,  I. 

Malebum   ...." 

Nepaul.  I. 

jl.  .  , 

1  ,         ,   'i  noV    I 

Kuiinga 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Loll  Bazar 

Bogra,  I. 

Maleepara 

Nudriea,  I. 

.Mc..,„j    ... 

...„„.p.I,or,  I. 

Kurkumb 

Sholapoor,  I. 

Lomne    

W.  Canada. 

Malekra 

Punjab,  I. 

MeiT.npoor       i 

Kutra 1 

Meeree 

Kurkunnee 

Joudpoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

mST":- 

S.  Mahratta,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 

Shalyehaiipoor.I 

Kurmoiia   

Lonee"  ■.'.'!■.!." 

Meerut,  I. 

Punjab,  I. 

Kur„al    

Paniput,  I. 

Lonjeegoora 

India. 

Mallia : 

Guzerat,  I. 

Meergunge    ..'.'. 

iCurnolee    

Punjab,  I. 

Loodiana    

Sirhind.  L 

Malliapooram   .. 

Malabar.  I. 

llajeshahyi'  I 

Kurnool 

Kurnool,  I. 

Loonghec  

Burmah,  I. 

Malligaum    .... 

Khandeisb,  I. 

MeerlliT.;:::' 

Meerkhan  Sana 

Bhawulpoor  I. 

Kurrachee     

Scinde,  I. 

Lorapelly    

Orissa,  I. 

Malliwara 

Deccan,  I. 

Scinde,  1 

Kurradikul    .... 

Hyderabad.  I. 

Loroo 

Jushpoor,  I. 

Mallung 

Silhet,  I. 

Meerpoor   .. 

Cashmere,  I. 

Kurrah  

Central  India. 

Lotowtee    

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Malodl.:. 

Sirhind,  I. 

Meerfijaon....:; 

Ahmednuggur,!. 

Kurree 

Guzerat,  I. 

Louis,  St 

Canada. 

Maloon  .... 

Burmah,  I. 

Meeruiiglooa 

Kurrichanet.... 

S.  Africa. 

Port  .... 

Mauritius. 

Maloor    : 

Madura,  I. 

Meerut  '.. 

N^W^  ftov.,  I. 

Kurruckpoor 

Oude,  I. 

Louisberg 

Cape  Breton  Id. 

Maloron  

N.  India. 

Meerzapoor   

Scinde,  I. 

Kurrumbila  .  . 

Orissa,  I. 

Lourta    

Maloud   

Orissa,  I. 

Meetlieepoor  ... 

Etawah,  I. 

Kurrung    

Assam,  I. 

Lowri 

Malpoora   

Hindoostan,  I. 

Meettee    .    ..::. 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Kursotl    

Gwalior,  I. 

Lowun    

Deccan,  I. 

Malpura     

Agra,  I. 

Weetvala    .. 

Bengal,  I. 

Lucenda 

S.  Africa. 

Maltown  . 

llindoostan,  I. 

Mega'nee 

Ei?''-' 

Kurupam  ...." 

Madras,  I. 

Luchmungurh  .. 

Alwur,  I. 

Malwa,  C.        . 

Mehdoora 

Kuryah 

Nepaul,  I. 

Lucia,  St 

W.  Indies. 

Malwan 

Bombay,  I. 

Iiidore,  I. 

Kusbah 

Kusmir 

Purrieah,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 

Luckeepnor    .... 
LuckiDwar  .... 

S.  Cachar,  I. 
Bhotan,  I. 

Ma^kpoonj   .... 

V,  Diemen's  Ld. 
Kumaoii,  I. 

Mfliindergurje.. 

Mjmunsing,  I. 
Ka.ra,  1. 

Kusowleah    .... 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Lucknow    

Oude,  I. 

Mauainaiegudi 

Tanjore,  I. 

Mehooiibara 

Kussoor '  '. 

Punjab,  r. 

Ludhona  

Luka 

Gwalior,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 

Manantawaddy  . 
Manapar 

Malabar,  I. 

Melu.m 

Meil  Giiaut    .... 

Ko'hluk,'  l! 

Kutchouda";!;; 

Malwa,  I. 

Lukhnau    

Etawah,  I. 

Manap,ira 

M.-inheoiing.... 

Kulluugee 

N  W.  Prov.,  I. 

Lukkee(N.)  .... 

Scinde,  I. 

Manargnody  .... 

Tanjore,  I. 

Meki.uUK.  .    .... 

KutollEe 

Kotah,  I. 

(S.)     ... 

Mandale 

Burmah,  I. 

\:",,V,  I. 

Kutsuhee  

lialasore.  I. 

Lukkhoki  

Punjab.  I. 

Mandavie  . 

Cutch,  I. 

Kulteegeerce    .. 

Belsaum,  I. 

Luktur   

Guzerat,  I. 

Mandawa 

Jeypoor,  I. 

.M.'ir,  ,.':. 

Kuttungee 

Bhagulpoor,  I. 
N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Lulowlee    

Lumbrce    

Futtehpoor,  I. 

Mandgaon 

Mandingo,  C 

w^^'mca'- 

Slf  no  ,1 

.\\Zu.  I. 

Kutubugga    .... 

Bengal,  I. 

Lunawaura   .... 

Guzerat,'  I. 

Mandouthee    ,.'. 

Holituk,  I. 

Meiid.irda  ....'■ 

Guzer.at'  I 

Kiilumbo     

U'war.  I. 

Luneburg  

Nova  Scotia. 

Mandowla 

Jodhpoor,  [. 

Mendy-ghaut    .. 

Bengal,'].' 

Kuv-y    

Malabar,  I. 

I.ungtung 

Jynteah,  I. 

Mandrel 

Gwal.or,  I. 

Menril    

N.  Arcot,  I. 

Kuwa 

i'uttehpoor,  I. 

Lunmee 

Itamghur,  I. 

Mandulgurh.... 

Oodeypoor,  I. 

Merbiderv 

Canara,  1. 

Kvl 

Punjab.  I. 

Lurroo 

Cashmere,  I. 

Mandwa 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Mercara  ' 

Koorg.  I. 

Kylee 

Benares.  I. 

I.utlaula 

Sirhind,  1. 

Mandwella 

'^tZV' 

M.Tl 

Kyoukdwain  ... 

Tenasscrim,  1. 

Luttummur 

Punjab,  I. 

Manegumba.... 

Mr,,,   ,: 

'■■  ■  ,";,  I'und,  I. 

KyoukPhyoo   .. 
Kyrabad 

Ramrec  Isd. 
Kotah,  I. 

fc-:::::;::. 

Pegu.  I. 

Mangahpctt  .... 
M.angalore 

K^a^^f'l.'- 

■    ,,     !-,     1. 

■-     >l  ,lir.itta,  I 

Kyragurh 

Deccan.  I. 

Macarthy    

wl'Afn'oa'. 

Manlanui.   .   .. 

New  Zealand. 

iM.'^,,'i  ,1,, 

Kyranuh    

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Macclcsfleld  .... 

S.  Australia. 

Maniloor   . 

Saharunpoor,  I, 
Tenasserim,  I. 

Metaniio 

Tavoy.'"' 

Kyreeuurrec   .. 

Scinde,  I. 

Machurla   

Guntoor,  I. 

Manlmutcla 

Melanee 

Kyilml    

Sirliind,  I. 

Macowal    

India. 

Mangrol     

Guzerat.  I. 

Mettoor 

N.  Arco't,  i. 

Labuas 

E.I. Archipelago. 

Macquaric   

Australia. 

S?an^r..:::::: 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Mctza     

Amherst,  I. 

I-aby    

W.  Africa. 

Madagcesy    .... 

India. 

S.  E.  Africa. 

Mculiown  

Becrbhoom,  T. 

Madapoor 

Mysore,  I. 

Manickdrook  ... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Laccadive 

Indian  Octan. 

MadaroMyo.... 

Biirmah,  I. 

M.auimajra 

Punjab,  1. 

Ilii'x  v",'  ', 

l-'h'i    '  '     ' 

I'^'^^oong 

Slkhim,  I. 

Madigole    

Vizagapatam,  I. 

Maniokpoor  .... 

Hindoostan,  I. 

Mi,,, 

'  ,  ,,,',„,  i. 

Lackreegorg  ... 

Allahab.-ul,  I. 

Madjerydroog   .. 

S.  India. 

Manjee   

Sarun,  1. 

Ladakh,  C 

Cashmere,  I. 

Madjhajrajpoor  . 

Hindoostan,  I. 

Mankah 

Palamow,  I. 

Mlii,,,!,,    ,,',, 

I^dno 

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Madoc     

W.  Can.ada. 

Mankorc 

Burdwan,  I. 

Lacnadown  • 

N.  W.  Prov.,  I. 

Madooroo  

Monkot 

Cashmcfe,  I. 

Mhoiil    .....'. 

tieccan,"].  ' 

Lahar ... 

Gwalior.  I. 

Madpollam    .... 

Madras,  I.     '    ' 

Manning    

N.  S.  Wales. 

Mhow ::::: 

Azimghur,  I. 

Laidah 

Ramghur.  I. 

Madruporc    .... 

Bhagulpoor,  I. 

Manoor     

N.  S.  Wales. 

Allyghur.  I. 

Lakwadwa 

Arracan,  I. 

Madura 

Madras,  I. 

Mansood 

N  W  Prov    I 

Mhur    .     .. 

g»--.: 

sr'i.'- 

Maduihoor 

Magdalen 

Tinnevelly.  I. 
E.  Canada. 

Maiilhalighot    .. 
Marandahallic 

B.  N.  America. 
Malta. 

Mhusia ....;:;. 

Mliu.<»ur  

SS- 

I/ilUaPatun:.. 

India. 

Magnce 

E.  India. 

Marce   

Miabiba 

Malta. 

I-»|'«   



Mahabalipoor    .. 

Behar,  1. 

Marlmas    

Bagholcund,  I. 

Miance   

Punjab,  I. 

^»!">"     

Mal.abuleshwar . 

Bombay,  I.  ■ 

Mariquila 

W.  Indies. 

Midnaporc 

India. 

J-"l>oor 

Mahadepoor  .... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Marj.o,,. 

Milapoor    

ChincleiMit.  I. 

Lanark   

W.  Canada. 

Mahagaon 

Deccan,  I. 

Mark.ii 

Milchia 

N.'paul    I 

Landour 

N.  India. 

Maha|»um    .... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Mark,,, 

','  i   ' 

Milum    ....'.... 

Knma„'„!'l. 

Latiiloura  

In.lla 

Maharajgunj.... 

Goruckpoor,  I. 

Marn.,i 

Mindawar 

Muttra,  1. 

irS"".'.:.::: 

Maharajpoor.... 

N.India. 

Man.l 

Mindpoora 

Malwa,  I. 

Mahattie    

Arracan,  I. 

Marovw.i 

1,. f,  mid,  i. 

Minto.. ..:::::. 

W.  Canada. 

Unndowne,  C.    . 
Laour 

Lii"""""' 

Mahi!  

Malabar.  I. 
Seychelles  Ids. 

Martabau    

Martha  Brca.... 

)'i«".  1. 
Jamaica. 

Mirhakoor  

Agra,  I. 

I-Mgh 

— 

Mahewa 

Bund.kund,  I. 

Matudgco 

India. 

Miria..:;::;::: 

Jodhpoor.  T''- 
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Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

1  Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony.  II   Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

1   Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Minm  Ke  Serai 

India. 

^.; 

Bolundsbubur.l 

iMuxoodpore.... 

Bengal,  I. 

jJl"'-^'''!;'",'',',/;;; 

j',i"^Mn'-"""^'''  ' 

l\''"' '" '' 

"       •  V     '           ^' '"'  '^■'     ^ 

Jodlipoor,  I. 

Mu/.ufurabad    .. 
.Muzullurgurh  .. 

Sabarunpoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 

Miiz;i|i,iMr    ..... 

I'unj.ih,  1. 

My..."mla 

Mysore,  I. 

--— 

N.W,  I'jMV.,  1. 

M 

'               '1             1     •     ■ 

,\ly«dungMyo.. 

Burmah,  1. 

Misu'ekoVa".;;' 
Misre.poor    .... 

bii.irw'.i'r.''r.  ■ 

Cawnp.ior,  I. 

Moor.. 

':,■;::,.' i''' 

K,'il',V',"'r!'l'. 
',,    i.kpoor,  r. 
,,,bad,  I. 

Myaveram 

Myhir  { 

Tanjore,  I. 
Saugor  and 
Nerbudda,  I. 

MiSiriK  

Mo.irlrv 

,  ,,.t,  I. 

Myhsee 

Sarun,  I. 

Milcl.ell   

Vklt.ria'. 

Moor.",,,,  'u: 

.N           |..    ..'.         1. 

,,....  I. 

Myie ..:.::.::: 

Goruckpoor,  I. 

MitcL-foorem  ... 

Inilia. 

M""' ■! 

Ill,, 

Mymutgurh 

Rutnagherry,  I. 

Mi'pull.v 

Kli'a'nde'ish,  I. 

Mynah    

Mittaiiee 

o^"i  '■ '    ' 

i^l -       ■ 

11 , ,   "  1           -1  ,   .'  .  Ill  . -!!! 

Banda.  I. 

Mynpooree    .... 

N.W.'prov.,  I. 

MitlL-etokur   

Mu.-M.M,     ,■., 

Sarun,  I. 

Mynuwar  

Mohoe     

jlu.ni.ih    r. 

'■II'    1  '         '•'■■'■' t  .'.'.'.'.'. 

Nepaul,  I. 

Myrabpoor 

Scillde,  I. 

Modari    

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Myrwa 

Sarun,  I. 

Modhorajpoora   . 

\l , 

ii '  ■               ,  >ii.",  '1        .... 

Dharwar,  I. 

Mysore   

S.  India. 

Modibeni    

1'  ,         ,1               '     Ml. ■      '.u'-lee. 

Punjab,  I. 

Myteela 

Burmah,  I. 

Modooponr 

Moeletrooe     .... 

Tinnevelly,  I. 

MywaGoola.... 

Nepaul,  I. 

Scinde,  I. 

Naboegonje   .. 

Dinajepoor,  I. 

''■"••I"'.)"'' 

Hindoostan,  I. 

Nachna  

Jessulmere,  I. 

MOROIU        

Malabar,  I. 

Nadaun  

Hindoostan,  I 

MoSnungMyo.. 

India. 

Woulii;.      ■ 

Gwalior,  I. 

NagaHaut    .... 

Assam,  I. 

Mogulpooi    

Ouile,  I. 

M„„,,,i,;: 

',1     ,       ,        ,1            Ml, 11,1  ,1,  ,      ...  ]'. 

India. 

Nagamangalum 

Mysore,  I. 

Jowra,  I. 

Naganeinpole    .. 

Hyderabad.  I. 

Mo^-iil  Surye  .    . 

Mop.,.,,,     .. 

Bijnour,  I. 

Naganoor 

Wol.an 

Oode,  I. 

Moraiio      

Cuteb,  i. 

Nagar   

Kullu,  I. 

Mohanali    

Panipul,  I. 

Morad,ib:,d     .... 

Hol„leun,l,'  I. 

Munde.i  .]'..'.'.'. 

Multra,  I. 

N.niar.anow 

M..harie     

Deccan,  I. 

Moradn.,gar  .... 

Meerut,  I. 

MuiHte.,r 

Gwalior,  r. 

Nagaria  ..:::: 

Furruekabad.  I. 

MohR.ioa    

Morant    

Jan.aiea. 

Mu„d,.w,ua   .... 

Nagawaram  

RaJHhn.undr,!. 

Mohim    

Bengal,  I. 

Morassa 

Kaira,  I. 

Mundlab    ....{ 

Saugor  and  Ner- 

Naggery    

N.  Ar.ot,  (. 

Mohoda 

Belise,  I. 

Bombay,  I. 

budda,  I. 

Nag  beer 

Deccau,  I. 

Mohol    

Sl,ol.po„r,  I. 

Morooin  ....'.'.'.'. 

Mundlaisor   .... 

Indore,  I. 

Nagmunghum  . . 

Mysore.  I. 

Moholi    

Oudc.  [. 

MoruinbidBt-e... 

Au.stralia. 

Mundor 

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Nagoolpad 

Hyderabad,  I.     . 

Mohmn 

Gwalior,  I. 

Moseh      

Puonab,  I. 

Mundrela  

Sbekawuttee,  I. 

Nagorbussy   .... 

Tirhoot,  I.' 

Molmmrtahad   .. 

Azinigliur,  I. 

Mosnlukul   

Hyderabad,  I. 

Mundroop 

Sholapoor,  1. 

Tanjore,  I. 

Mohumdec    .... 

Oude.  1. 

:\roie  

.I.,liiuii,  1. 

Mumlul.  

Ahmedabad,  I. 

Nalotama  !;.''!! 

Concan,  I. 

Mohuii    

.l.,iililioor,  [. 

Mundun 

Alwur,  I. 

Nagotna  

Nagound    

Molmngunje.... 

Pul)iia,  i. 

M.it,„,i  1    .'    ..' 

MUMeem.ajra   ... 

Sirhind,  I. 

Oocheyra,  I. 

MohuM  Kiile... 

Sciiide.  r. 

Mouta|i,lly        ... 

,AI,, ii','k.  r. 

Murieepoor    .... 

E,  India. 

Nagour  

JodhpLr  I. 

Mohunpoor    

Gwalior,  1. 

Bi,r.,iali,  I. 

Muneer 

Ghazeepoor,  I. 

Nagpoor   .       ... 

Gurluval,  I. 

Mojgurh 

Mow    ■... 

Ailyghur,  I. 

Muneree    

Sawuntwaree,  I. 

Nagpore 

S.  India. 

Si 

Alwur,  I. 
Pallia,  I. 
Conoan,  I. 

Mowa 

Mowab   

Mowgunge    .... 

az;i': 

Rewab,  I. 

Mungaon   

Mungari     

Mung.loo    

Allahabad,  I. 

Naguldinny   .... 
Nagulpully    .... 
Nagurbussee 

Bellary,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Tirhoot,  I. 

Mokaura    

Arracan,  I. 

Mokerian  

Mokheir     

Punjab,  I. 
Ahmednuggur.I. 

Mozab.,1     

M07.uff„ni:i  ■     .,■ 

Joyp,„,r,  I. 

-Mmigbur    

Hindoostan,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 

ss°^* 

Hyderabad,  I. 
Gurhwal,  I, 

Mokmai      

Burmah,  I. 

MulM,-.|  ,.  . 

Saharuupoor,  I. 

Nabany      . 

Chota  Nagpoor.l 
Heerbhoom,  I. 

Mokumpad    .... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Mu.dil 

Rewab,  I. 

Nahapara 

Mokundurra  ... 

Rajpootana,  I. 

Mucki.i, 

Ill,      „,       ,,,   1.         \l,    ,  ,.,,  ,il,     [.'.'. 

Punjab,  I. 

Nahargurh  ..'.'.'. 

Kotah,  I. 

MoUung   

Rungpoor,  I. 

Mui-ki,ii     . 

Gwalior,  I. 

Nabndeea  .... 

Serohee,  I. 

Molour   

Molour,  I. 

M0Ckd„|,„n,     ... 

Burdwan,  I. 

Nabrwalleh 

Bhawulpoor,  I 

MomeilMyo.... 

Burmab,  I. 

Mudl.oni    

.Muiigulhaut'.!.! 

Bengal,  I. 

Nahnl     . 

Shabiehanooor  I 

Mominabad  .... 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Muddeera 

Hyili.r.ibad.'l. 

Mungulpoor  .... 

Orisla,!. 

Nahu... 

Sirmor    1. 

Monapaloyam  ., 

N.  Arcot,  I. 

Muddoar    

Mysore,  I. 

Mungufvera.... 

S.  ilahratta,  I. 

Nahurn-a'-.-e.;.. 

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Monassa      

Indore,  I. 

Mudduck  Sera  . . 

Bellarv,  I. 

Mungulwara  ... 

Satt.ra,  I. 

India. 

j;°n"y  

Burmah.  I. 

Muddum    

Tiniievelly,  I. 

Munjaisbwar    .. 

Canara,  I. 

Deccan,  I. 

Momla    

Jodhpnor,  [. 

Mnddnn.pully  .. 

Munj-ary     

Malab.ir.  I. 

Bombay,  I 

Moneali 

Ualiar,  I. 

Mnddunp.or.... 

C.lab'mdy,  i. 

Munjb  

Najafgarh  ■.'.'..;. 

Cawnpoor,  I. 

Moiier     

Miidhbunee   

S.aniii,  I. 

Munkapoor    .... 

0ml"  i:  ■ 

Naj.,fgurh 

Oelhil  I.  ' 

Moiifoo    

India. 

Munnargoody  .. 

S.  Areot,  I. 

Najreh    

Mongulhat     .... 

Rungpoor,  I. 

M,.,lno„r        , 

Ily.:..,r,bnd,I. 

Purneah,  I. 

Nakarikablu   ... 

Monjpoor    

Hindoostan,  I. 

Mu,lf .„-,.     ,    , 

M>„ii,ii,sii,g,  r. 

Munnoor   ...   .[ 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Nakodur  . 

Punjab,  I. 
Coorg,  I. 

MondhurThana. 

India. 

Mu,N,„ 

\,  .-l,|,r,  f. 

Munohurpoor   .. 

Jcypoor.  I. 

Nakunaod    

Montego  

Mu.lul 1.  ,■  ,    .. 

l:,,,i„,t,  I. 

Munolee     

Belgaum,  I. 

Nalcha 

Malwa,  r. 

Montreal     

Moel.aiekpoor  .. 

Canada. 
Bh,awulpnnr.  I. 

-Mugl-ur'" 

,1  .1,1 ,r,  I. 

Hunor,. 

Mniir-rr, 

Bebar.  I 

Naldroog 

Decean,  I. 

Moochuri    

Etawah,  I. 

Mugr ,.■    

s!'in',l|,,  r. 

Ce'ylonri.""' 

Moodapoor 

Mvmnnsing,  I. 

Moodebeehal.... 

Sholapoor,  I. 

.Musr,,,,,..       . 

MoodRul     

Moodlmll    

Moodkee     

Moodkhaid    .... 

a'|i'i'iIi"i,'i." 

Murainkboolet"; 
Muramkhoorao 

il.,,'.i,.„.„.l,  1. 
Muncipnor,  I. 

Xamc'u'lDroog!' 
Namdi„g....°... 
Namgoh    

S.  Africa. 
Madura,  I. 
India. 
Assam,  I. 
Sikhira,  I. 

.Me.,,a.a„-^ 

IJul.  .;■  ,    1 

i;        111  'i.  ■ 

Bussahir.  I. 

1 

■■    ,  .,,  1. 

Murcliagunje":: 

Mymunsing.  1. 

Na.nrung   

Nepaul,  I. 

,  I, 

iMurdana    

Mundlasir,  I. 

Bbawulpoor.  I. 

M"""""?  

Murdee 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Godwar,  I. 

Kire'^!.:..-:: 

MoohumdaLad  . , 
Mot^d   

I'/'  V 

;;  ,^      ' 

;,  ,   :'.L 

Mureaboo 

ss -■■■■■ 

Jounpoor.  I. 
Ilummerpoor,  I. 
Allygbur.  I. 
B.lre.lly,  1. 

Nandair".. ■;.;.■.■; 

Nandaoli 

Nandapoor 

Nan,lere   

Hyderabad,  f. 

Mookhwah    ..    . 

Mooksi    

Mookulpoor  .... 
Mooleir 

i:!™lEr"..;::: 

Mo.loopatU.... 

.Mu!!,     .    1 

1  1,      1    1,   I.          ,,  .Miiri„ioi,,h.     .... 

Purruck.ibad,  I. 

Nandgaon 

Concan,  I. 

!■            ;    ,  1.         .    ,\i.,ri,.u  III...      ... 

Gwalior,   I. 

Nandgaum 

Hyderabad,  I. 

1,1                     ,M„r,niiu.,i,poony 

India. 

Deccan,  I. 

Kl;.ii  .  .      '.1 

llli.ii        .     1 

'      ,     '  ,il.,.l,  I.'    ,Mniiv>,,nila.... 
;,  ,.;-,  I.      ,  .Mus,,na-..r     .... 

Cuddapiih,  I. 

N..ndodra' .'.".'.':: 
Nandun  

Ahmedabad,  I. 
Agra,  I. 

.;        1    ■.  1. 

Musela    

Agra.'r. 

Nandunuj 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Muso  

N.  Granada. 

Nanoon 

',:        11,1. 

Musooda    

Ajmere,  I. 

SalLiruilpoor,  I 

Moolwa-le     

Musoor..    .   . 

Siltar.n,  I. 

Oude,  1. 

Mooiici^alali 

'  1.  s'liii'j,  I. 

Musquash 

N.  Bruiuswick. 

Burmab,  I 

Mooml^"a,n 

Mnkk,i,i    

PuMJ.,b,   I. 

W.  Africa. 

Nanlo    .'. 

Kotah    1 

DeceanVi'.'  ' 

Mukree   

India. 

Mussoulee'".;;! 

Oude,  I. 

.Vanukmulba 

Bareilly,  I. 
Cor  Good  Hope. 
Dacca.  I. 

Moond.igooV.:;! 

Je,poor,  I. 
N.Canara,  I. 

Muks»'"dml!..V 

Sattara,  I. 

Mussowrah    .... 
Musta   

Patna,  I. 
Malta. 

Napula.... 

Monnd.il     

M""n>l.-e     

M".)iidl,.p.ui,l    .. 

M M,i,    

Mound,  c-,. 

Kaira.  I. 

'    gnr  "  .        °  1 

Mnkt  .11 

Mm!,  ,,,l.a<l,  I. 

Mustafahad    .... 

India. 
Mynpoory,  I. 

t;ar.iiukllai'd  "... 

Midn.apoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  1. 

Cudilaii.ih,  I. 

Muswah '■.'..'.!!' 

.Narajnle    

Midnaponr,  I. 

Mutbeeara   .... 

"ude,  1. 

Malua,  I. 

1   ' 11  'li.  I. 

Muloodou 

Mysore,  I. 

Narasingabilla  '. '. 

Vizagapalam.  I. 

1":'';:;:';, 

a!  ^':,'' 

'  '  '■  ■ '!"'"'' "" 

P,.,ii..b,  I. 
I'iii„i.„li,  I. 

i,:;':::;:':t'- 

Nar.iul    

Narbah   

Narganhali    .... 
Nargurh 

Abladganj.  1. 
Sirhind,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Gialior,  I. 

Narki 

Agra,  I. 

''■ ' '  ■■'•  ' 

^'"""■i ■ 

^  111  iiMi;,    ,.,     1 

M,ilv,,,i, 

M  d»a,  I.' 

N.  Arcot.  I. 
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Narnoul 

Narnound 

Naronoe   

Narrampoor  . . . 
Narrarapatnum 


Narrookole  . . . 
Narsingah  . . . . 
Narsingnugur 


Narwar   

Nasairah    

Nasciaro    

Nassirabad    .... 

Nassreda    

Nata    

Natal  

Natchewguon   . . 

Natbdwara    

Katlipore    

Natoopalwun    . . 

Nattore   

Nauchtegaon  . . 
Naugaiilonchary 
Naugulwarree  .. 
Naugumpilly  .. 
Naugutwara 

Naundode    

Naundoor 

Naungaon 

Nautiiocir   

Navoycolura 

Nawabgary    

Nawaubgunge  .. 

Neckley  '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Neddamungalum 
Neelguddir    . . . 

Neeloo    

Neelunga  

Neemrauee  . . . 

Neemucli  

Neepanee  

Neepatoor 

Nefc    

Negapatam    . . . 

Negohee 

Negombo   

Negoog  

NelitouT  

Neir    

Nelgoondah  . . . 
Nelgoondla  ... 
Nellacottah  . . 
Nellamunghun . 

Nelliah  

Nellialiam  . . . 
Nellore    

Nerbud  ..'.'.'.'.'. 

Neriad    

Nerowlee    

Merrona     

Keverdeepoor  . 
Newa  Sliaher  . 
Newcastle 


Niddevole  .. . 

Nidxuli 

NIdlgull 

NIdJigul   .... 

NIlab  

Nllkaniha  ... 
Nlllchgaon  . 
NImhch  .  ... 
Nimbcra 


Nlrrnul  

Nlltrrkonah  . 


"ify".- 


Scinde.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Cutcli,  I. 
Poonah,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 

Tipera'b,  I. 
Poiiralia,  I. 
Mys.ire,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Malta. 
Salon,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
N.  Granada. 
S.  Africa. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Oodeypoor.  I. 

Rajesirahye,  1. 
Silhet,  I. 
Tinnevelly,  I. 
Mahva,  1. 
Rajahmundry,  I 
Malwa,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Guzerat,  J. 
Khandeish,  I. 
Nagpoor.  I. 
Ciiota  Nagpoor,  I 


W.  Falkland  ids, 
Punjab.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Jodhpoor,  1. 


N.  Africa. 
Tanjore,  I. 
Shahjehanpoor, 
Ceylon,  I. 
Ahmednugiur,! 
Bijnour.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Madura,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Ctitch,  I. 
.Malabar,  I. 
.Madras,  I. 


Culch,  I. 
Salon,  I. 

N.  Brunswick. 

N.  S.  Wales. 

In.lia 

I-:.  Canada. 

S  Concan,  I. 

India. 

Cutch,  I. 

N.  Granada. 


India. 

Sattara,  I. 
India. 

Rajpootana,  I . 
Sattara,  I. 
Kbalrabad,  I. 
Sudlya,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Mymunsing,  I. 

India. 
Guntoor,  I. 
Concan,  1. 
India. 


Nokeela  . , 
Nokur... 
Nolbaree 


Noongsaee 
Noorabad  . 
Noornagur. 


Noorooden         1 

Noorpoor    . .   . . 

Noorpore    

Noorpur 

Norfolk  (New)  . 

Norwich 

Norriwalleh  ... 

Nosoom  ".'.'..'.'. 
Xoubutpoor  ... 

Nougaon 

Nourunga  

Nourungabad    . 


rarh 


Nowaee  ... 
Nowagham 
Nowagudda 

Nowaiii 

Nowakot 

Nowanuggur 

Nowarry   

Nowbutpoor 

Nowgong    

Nowlgoond 

Nowpanda  

Nowshara 

Nubbeegury 

Nubbeesir 

Nubbenugur   . . , 

Nuddea 

Nuddyagong   ... 

Nuggeree   

Nuggra  

Nuggur  

Nuggurnaur  . . , 
Nuggur  Parkur  . 
Nugla 

Nugra     

Nugnlsur    

Nugurberra  

Nughur  Khas  .. 
Nujeebabad   .... 

Nukoor  

Nulcbera    

Nuldingah    

Nuldroog   

Nnlhattee 

Nulkar 

Nulling 

Numbalgerry  . . . 

Nummul 

Nundanawonum 
Nnndaporum  . . . 
Nundiallumpctt 

Nund'iorbar  

Nundpnor 

Nundra  Khail  .. 


Nurslngpcttah  . 


Orissa,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Bogra,  I. 


Shahabad,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Allyghur,  I. 
Bengal,  1. 
Bliagulpoor,  I. 
E   India. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Tiperah,  I. 
MuzutTeruug- 


Funjab,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Bijijour.l. 

W.  Canada. 

Cuddapab,  I. 
India 

Moradabad,  1. 
Behar,  I. 


Nagpoor,  I. 

Moorshedabad,I 

Orissa,  I  ' 
Bengal,  I. 
Palanlow,  I. 
Oodeypoor,  I. 
Hyderabad, 


Guzerat,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Patna,  I. 


Name  of  Town. 


Cultack,  I. 

Giiruckpoor,  I. 
Bijnour,  I. 
Saharunpoor,  I. 
B.ickergunje,  I. 


Kliandeish,  I. 
Biliary,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Nellore,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Cuddapah.  I. 
Kliandeish,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
N.  W.  Prov.,  I. 
Kurnool,  1. 
MaHulipatain,  1. 
JodlipooT,  I. 
Salem,  I. 
Bholan,  I. 
Bhurlpoor,  I. 

bslinlce,  i. 
Slrhlnd,  I 
S.  Mahratta,  I. 
Gbnzeepour,  I. 
Sarun,  1. 
Bcrar,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Nagpoor,  1. 
Calaliandy,  I. 
Nagpoor,  1. 


Nursingpoor 

Nursincurh    . 
Nurwul  

Nuryoob 
Nusrulhpoor 
Nusseerabad 
Nussurpoor    . 

Nutwabara    . 


Nyamina    

NyaShuhur  ... 
Nycrak   ...'..'.'. 

Nynee  Tai ".'...! 

Nynwah  

Nyoungb^ntha  . 
Oatlands  .... 


Oin 

Okerah   

Oliapore    

Ollavaconda  . 
Omargurh  . . . 
Omedunda  . . 
Omercote  . . , 
Omer  Kayl  . , 
Oinerkote  . . 

Ometa     

Oiiagong    . . 

Onail   

Oiidoo   

"ligol 


O.unrait 

Oomrawuttee  . 

Oomrcet 

Oomurgurh  . . 
Oinnurkeir  . . . 

Oonchadeh  ... 

Oonchod 

Oonda     

Oondracondah 
oondurgaon  .. 

Ooiitaree    

Oopin  Ungady 
Ooplana 


Ootakamund 

Ootampolliam  . . 
Uotgir  (or  DcO'l 

purh) ; 

Ootra  Droog 

Ootuncurray 

Opali   

0|)eral  

Operbunda 


Orissa,  ] 


Punjab,  I. 
Gliazeepoor.  I. 
Mymunsing,  I. 


Baghelcund, 
W.  Africa. 


Bombra, 


Rajpootana,  I. 
Burmah,  I. 
V.  Dienien's  Lt 
Broach,  I. 
Hazarebaugh, 
Punjab,  I. 
Cashmere,  I. 
Banco'irah,  I. 
Hungpoor,  1. 
Cuddapah,  I. 
Bolundahuliur, 
ChotaNagpoor, 


Kaira,  I. 
Bhotan,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Jodhpoor,  1 
Nellore.  I. 


Hyderabad,  I 
Kattywar,  1. 
Allahabad,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 
Bengal,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I 
Sholapoor,  I. 

Bengal,  I. 


Cochin,  I. 
Cuddapah,  I. 
Bundelcund,  I. 
Poonah,  I. 


Salem,  I. 
Cuimbatoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Bengal.  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
India.  ' 


Name  of  Town. 


Ourad   

Ourabee    .  . 
Ourlagonda 


Paarl  ... 
Pabul  ... 
Pachete 
Pachipon 


P.allee    ., 
Pallyad 


Pan^ 


Pandehwara  . 
Pandoorna 

Pandree  

Pandure  . . . . 
Paneegong. .. 
Paneeput  ... 
Paneilh 

Pangtoor .... 


Parnpunada 
Parvuttipura 
Paryur  . . . 
Pasliyum    . , 


Palodee  

Palon 

Patrood 

Patun   

Patunsaongee 

Paudurkaora  . 
Pank  Puttcn.. 

Pauly    

Paulytanna... 


Pavunasi  . . . 
Pawgur  . . . . 
Peddapully  . 

Puelkuclila  . 

Pucpchoo   . . 


Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony. 


GAZETTEER  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Name  of  Town.     Name  of  Colony.  I   Name  of  Town. 


Jodlipoor,  r. 
Diiiajepour,  I. 
BIiat.Milpoor.  1. 


Goruckpuor,  1 
Mysore,  I 
Soonderbunds, 
lingleput,  I. 

S   Arcot,  I. 

V  nieniTn'si. 

India. 

Ramghnr,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Masulipatam, 
Punjab,  I. 

o'ude,  I.' 
Nepaul,  I. 
Burmah,  J. 
Jeypoor,  I. 


Hydi-rabad,  I. 
itdnuggur.I 


Pooranum  . . 
Pourbunder 
Ponrmali 

Poorungurli 

Poorwah   . . , 

Puot   ....... 

Pootli 


Porka  

Porto  Novo  . 

Potal   

Potalputtoo 


Kulapoor, 
Punjab,  I 
Jodbpuor, 


Jeypoor,  I. 
AhmediiugKur, 
Ktiatidcisli,  I. 
Agr..,  I. 
Ca.limere,  I. 


Goruckpoor,  I 
Purueah,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 


Sbalijtbaiii, 
Oiid'e,"!.   '" 


,  Arcot,  I 


HuuKlily,  I. 
Tavoy,  I 
Scinde,  r. 


Purtoor  ... 
Purtyall  . . . 
Purusgaon 


Pyena  ... 
Pyt'a  .... 
Pykhia  .. 
ykowlee 
Pylady  .. 
Pylanee  .. 
Pyng  .... 
Pyeow  .... 


Rackliog 
Raeebag   . 

Raepoor  . , 
"  ag.LVapon: 
agocglmr 
Ragoonaut 
Raha  .... 
Kahatah... 


Oude,  I. 
Hyd?rab.i 
Guntoor, 
Berar,  1, 
Oude,  I. 


urruckabad,  I. 

engal,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Punnah,  I. 
Goruckpoor,  I. 
Moradabad,  I. 
Mergui,  I. 
Goruckpoor,  1. 
rcot,  I. 

Burmah,  I. 
Hyderabad,  f, 
.  W.  Prov.,  1. 
E.  Canada. 
India. 
Humeerpoor,  I. 


Rajab. 
Kajjh, 


Alimednuggur.l 
iiednuggur,! 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Bellary,  I. 
ChotaNaiipoor,! 

erbhoom,  I. 
Bengal.  I. 


Rala    

Raleigaon 

Ralhoopoor    ... 

Ramagiri"'::;; 

nbudrapoor. 

Ramglierry    . . . 

Ramgunje 

Ranigur 

Ramgurh    


Ramnagliur  .. 
Ramnagur  ... 
"  iiieghur  .. 
Rainnuggur  .. 

Ramniigur     ., 

Ramoo    

Serai 

Rainpoor    


Rainsahgaon 

Ramteak 

Ramureddypet., 

e  Godown  . 

Raneepoor    . 
Raiieesunk' r 
Raiieh  Brdu-;. 
Rangamuti.  1. 


Raiiskandy     

Kaomaka  Bazar 
Raotsir 

Ra-hmee  **.'.!;; 

Rasoory    

Ratgurh    

Ratiiapoora    .   . . 

Rauctieria 

aiijgurli   


Guzerat,  I. 
Bikanere,  I, 
Hyderabad,  f. 
'"    kvulpoor,  I. 

Nepaul,  I. 
Hyderabad.  I. 

erabad.  I. 

Jodhpoor,  i. 
.Mysore,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Bombay,  I. 
BulundshuliurjI. 
Hydtrabad,  I. 
Bulloah,  [. 
Nagpuor,  I. 

iiigal,  I. 
Buiideicund,  I. 


Nudrtea,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 

Jimere,  I. 
Samn.  I. 


irunpoor, 


AInnednuggur,] 
Palaraow,  1. 

iwalior,  if. 


Punamurthcotali 


Blioun.  I. 
Malabar,  I. 


RajalipoUiam 

Rajahpoor 

Rajakhaira    .. 
Rajam     


Oude,  I. 
Dholpoor,  I. 
Vizagapatain,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 


Rawah    

Rawdon , 

Rawducoonda  , 


GAZETTEER  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Name  of  Town 

Name  of  Colony. 

Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

1  Name  of  Town. 

Name  of  Colony. 

Rawul  Piiide  . . . 

Punjab,  I. 

Rypora    

Bundelcund,  I. 

Sattara    

Bombay,  I. 

Seuni  

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Rawutsir    

Hyderabad,  I. 

Gwalior,  I. 

Sattavade  

India. 

Muttra  I. 
India.  ' 

Sabaleurh 

Sabar  

Satlenapatli  .... 
Sattigamongalam 

Sarun,  I. 

Bayuh    

Redanoh  

Dacca,  I. 

Coimbatoor,  I. 

Sewarr'a  ;;;.■;!.'.■ 

Jodhpoor.  I. 

Recan     

Jodlipoor,  I. 

Sabbayea    

Burmah,  I. 

Sauckra  

Sumbulpoor,  I. 

Sewehut   

Allahabad,  I. 

Ree-a    

As,.„n.  t. 

Sackekameng    .. 

Muneepoor,  I. 

Sauderveil      .... 

Bombay,  I. 

Sewna  

Poonah,  I. 

Re-iiMi'.'    .     .. 

I,.:l.rkp00r,   I. 

Sacrapatam    .... 

Mysore,  I. 

Saueela  

Guzerat,  I. 

Sewnee  

Hyderabad,  I. 

R.->,      ,',     ;,    ,., 

I      ,    il'atam,  t. 

Sacun  

Sumbulpoor,  L 
Banda,  I. 

Saugor    

India. 

H-!' 

Sadeepnor  

Saumund  

Ahmedabad.  I. 

Sewunwarrah    .. 

Nagpoor,  I.   " 

Kt-!)„ 

.    n  .  Fro'v.,  I. 

Sadoolapoor  .... 

Rungpoor,  I. 

Saungi    

Sultanpoor,  I. 

Seyloo   

RfliU 

Chingleput,  I. 

Sautnair 

Baitool,  I. 

Guzerat,  I. 

Rein'wal 

Sael ........ 

Nagpoor,  I. 

Sauturra    

Nagpoor,  I. 

Shi?autpoor".:;; 

Scinde,  I. 

Relli 

Vizdgapatam  I 

BuSdelcund,  I. 

Savanoor    

Dharwar,  I. 

Shadeeabad 

Ghazeepoor,  I. 

Remrah 

Phooljer,  I. 

Safapoor    ....... 

Cashmere,  I. 

Savantanculta.. 

Mysore,  I. 

Shadipoor 

Cashmere.  I. 

Renee.   ..'.'. 

Bikanere,  I. 

SaftiLree 

Rungpoor,  I. 

Sawa   

Oodeypoor,  I. 

Shadowra 

Gwalior,   I. 

Rentichota    

Ganjam,  I. 

Sagor  

Indore,  I. 

Sawarl 

Ajmere,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 

Shagurh 

\V.  Falkland. 

Sahangurra    

Nagpoor,  I. 

Sawnair 

Shahabad   

Cashmere,  1. 

Sahduree    

Oodeypoor,  I. 

Sawotlee    

Jhallowa,  i. 

Reualle            '. 

Guntoor,  I. 

Saheh  Gunj    

Tirhoot,  I. 

Sawuntgurh  .... 

Boondee,  l'. 

Shah  Alum 

Punjab,  I. 

Rerighat  ::::;: 

B.  N.  America. 

Saheewal 

Punjab,  I. 

Sawuntwarree  .. 

Bombay.  1. 

Shahapoor 

Poonah,  I. 

Revelgiinje   .... 
Rewah,  C 

Sarun,  I. 

Sahganj 

Oude,  I. 

Sawurde 

Rutnageriah,  I. 

India. 

Sahjadpur 

Aldeman,  I. 

Sawurgaum  .... 

Ahmednuggur.I. 

Shahbazgarhi   .. 

Punjab,  I. 

Sah  Khas  

Fultehpoor,  I. 

Saygewun 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Shahderah  

Meerut,  I. 

Bewareo  

S^gaon,  I 

S.ihlaydan 

Scripero      

Ionian  Islands. 
Punjab,  I. 

Shahee    

Shahgarh    

Bareilly,  I. 

Riasi   

Cashmere,  I. 

Sahunpoor   

Richah   

Pilleebhcet,  1. 

Sahuspoor 

Sumbulpoor,  I. 

Seatakoond   .... 

Sarun,  I. 

Shahghur 

N.W.  Proy.,  1. 

Rinenod     

Malwa,  I. 

Saidabad    

Muttra,  I. 

Seba    

B.  Guayana. 
Burmah,  I. 

Shah  Gunj 

Mirzapoor,  I. 

nXThar ::.::: 

Risborough    

Chingleput,  I. 

Sebbean   

Shahgurh   

Bareilly,  I. 

E.  Canada. 

Saipoor 

Rewah,  I. 

Secrole    

Benares,  I. 

Shahjehanpoor.. 

Gwalior,  I. 

Palamow,  I. 

Sajapoor   

Bundelcund,  I. 

Secundera  

Jeypoor,  I. 

Goruckpoor,  I. 

Robkrie".  ■.'.'. !'.!'. 

India. 

Sakkeymoun.... 

Pegu.  I. 

Secunderabad  .. 

Hy.lerabad,  I. 

Shah  Jumaul  ... 

Punjab.  I. 

Roh 

Behar,  I. 

Sakoon    

Jeypoor,  I. 

Azimghur,  I. 

Shahpoor    

Allahabad,  I. 

Roha  ..   ..■ 

Cutch,  I. 

Sakoor    

Hyderabad,  I. 

Sedashevaghur.. 

N.  Canara,  I. 

Belgaum,  I. 

Rohera  

Oodeypoor,  1. 

Sakum    

Punjab,  I. 

Seealpunt 

Kumaon,  I. 

Shahpoora    

Jeypoor,  I. 

Rohtuk 

Delhi,  I. 

Salagram    

Mysore,  I. 

Seeanuh   

Bolundshuhur,I. 

Ram«hnr,  I. 

Rohunpore  ..    . 

Raieshahye,  I. 

Salaon  

Salaon,  I. 

Seebgunje 

Bengal,  I. 

SllahpoorKubri; 

Goruckpoor,  I. 

Roir  Bazar    

Pooree,  I. 

Salhy    

Gwalior,  I. 

Seebpoor    

Midnapoor,  I. 

Shahruh   

Gwalior,  I. 

Rojan 

Shikarpoor,  I. 

Saleehatta 

Bengal,  I. 

Seebsagur 

As.sam,  I. 

Sl'sUs^on 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Rolai!.ion    

Malwa,  I. 

S.il-m 

Madras,  I. 

Seedum    

Oodeypoor,  I. 

Shairmadayy  ... 

Tinneyelly,  1. 

Rolpah    

Nepaul,  I. 

Salliana 

Shikarpoor,  I. 

Seeinghou 

Burmah,  I. 

Shakapore  

Scinde,  I. 

Roodhamow 

Oud,.,  I. 

Sallymaun    

India. 

Seekar    

Shekiiwultee,  I. 

Shamghur 

Mairwata,  I. 

Uoodrar 

Ciiddapah,  I. 

SalmooraKapalee 

Nepaul  I. 

Seekree 

Budaon,  I. 

Shamlee             / 

MuzuiTeruug- 

Roodurpoor  

ChotaNagpoor.I. 

SalpeeGhat  .... 

Seeldhutumpore 

I 

ger,  I. 

Roopgunge 

Dacca,  I. 

R'utnageriah,  I. 

Seepah    

Salem,  I. 

,I.;ypoor,  I. 

saise"te" ::::;:: 

Bombay,  I. 

Seepow   

Kishengurh,  I. 

Salur 

Vizagapatam,  I 

Seerampoot   .  . 

Orissa,  I. 

shap%ah;:'.;^ 

Omleypoor,  I. 

Roopsee....:::: 

Jessulraere  1. 

Samana 

Sirhind,  I. 

Seerhuttee   

Sanglee,  I. 

Shara     

Ca.~hnnre,  I. 

Saharunpoor,  I. 

SamanURur    .... 

Silhet,  I. 

Seermow    

Bhopal,  I. 

Ropur   ........ 

B.N.America. 

Sambham 

Vizagapatam,  I. 

Seerpahdee    ..    . 

Mohurbunge,  1. 

■1        :r..   1. 

Guernsey. 

Sambrani    

N.  Canara,  I. 

Seerpoor 

Hyderabad,  I. 

Sambul  

Seerpore   

Bengal,  I. 

'    '    to'  I. 

Rosean   '.V...'.^.. 

W.  Indies 

Swai^ri.  '■ 

Seer>o,.iHlee  .... 

.\.aSIi"ur.  1. 

S'..,>.    . 

Roshunabad  

S.  Aust.alia. 

J.M.  .r,,    1 

\    >...i!'.d,'l. 

Rotas 

Punjab,  I. 

Samra  ..".".:.■■.:; 

Rowrah 

Ahmednuggur.I 
Tirhoot,  I. 

Saraulcoltiih.... 
Sanah 

M..„,.,...,  I.' 

•'         '    '.'.   '/■ 

Rowsura 

■  !     .     .1,   1. 

Roxakandee  

Jessore,  I. 

Sandah   

Pati...   I 

I:,,ik;..,..,    1 

Royacnltali     

Salem,  I. 

Saudaira  

Jodhp..„r,  I. 

S..go>vlce   ' 

S,,r,i]i.  1. 

Roy  Bireilly 

Bain.wara,  I. 

Saudi 

Futlehpoor,  1. 

Ro>lu.BRa 

Gangpoor.  I. 

Sandow.ay 

Arracan,  I. 

Sehmhili". 

Oodeypoor,  I. 

SIV  ,   :     .    . 

-    .1  .■...  I. 

Co^.sh  Behar.  I. 

Sandwa  

Bikanere.  I. 

Sehoiir 

Hyderabad,  I. 

i.l>,   1. 

Central  America 

W.  Canada. 

Ahmedabad,  1. 

Ku  riiiipoora'!!!! 

Bnluudshuhur,) 

Sangamo'olasa';; 

V.zagapalam,  1. 

seh?r. :..';:;;.■; 

Cashmere,  I. 

Sheik|inora     

^l...„.h;ir:  I 

Oude,  I. 

Sauganeer 

Oodeypoor,  I. 

Sehuree 

(ioruckpoor,  1. 

Sliekoabad 

M.v  npooree,  I. 

RudleKUiij  .   .... 

Hunsponr,  I. 

Jeypoor,  1. 

Sehwan  

Scinde,  I. 

Shekul    

Madura,  I. 

Uuilowlee   

Sangawara 

Bainswara,  I. 

Jeilgomna.. 

Korea,  I. 

Tmnevelly.  I. 

RuKoiMtl.gurh.. 

Jeypoor,  I. 

Sangim  

Goa,  I. 

Seitsa 

siieo ;;:: 

Jodi.poor,  I. 

Rul.eempSor.... 

Gonrgaon,  I. 

Sangod    

Kotah,  I. 

Sekaygahdo   ... 

Burmah,  I. 

Rujia... 

Mal»a,  I. 

Sangola 

Sattara,  I. 

Sekkaybeen  .... 

Pegu,  I. 

!■■    ■  'r-s,  1. 

Riiora    

Dholpoor.  I. 

Sangolee  

Belgaum,  I. 

Seksura  

Nepaul,  I. 

ipoor,  I. 

Rumaluh  

Meerut,  I. 

Sangrool 

Kolapoor,  I. 

Sekundra  

Cawnpoor,  I. 

Cawnpoor,  I. 

Sanichara 

Goruckpoor,  I. 

Selimabad 

Burdwan,  I. 

Runeea '.'.'. 

Sankerry  Droog  . 
Santiporc    

Salem,  I. 

Selleegoree 

Selon  

Dinajepoor,  I. 
Oude,  I. 

Mu.tuck,  I. 

India.' 

Sberecote 

B.jnour,  I. 

Rungamuttee   !! 

Goalpara.  I. 

Santoo     

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Semara  

Nepaul,  I. 

Sheregurh    ..... 

Bareilly,  I. 

RuciBaooor 

Hyderabad.  I. 

Saonkeira 

Guzerat,  I. 

Semarreea 

Nagpoor,  I. 

Shergholty  

Behar,  I. 

RlingLamoodra: 

CuddapaU.  I. 

Sane      

Bhotan,  I. 

Sembew  Ghewn . 

Burmah,  I. 

Shergurh 

Jeypoor,  I. 

Rungelpoor  

Punjab.  I. 

Sa?ahun    

Semknr 

E.  India. 

Shettykaira   .... 

Mysore.  I. 

RunBpoor 

Bengal,  I. 

Sarangpoor    

Aldeman,  I. 

Semowlee 

Gwalior,  I. 

Shevagunga  .... 

Madura,  I. 

Ruoian  

Chitlagong,  I. 

Saraoon 

Bhutteeana,  I. 

Semulbaree   .... 

Purneah,  I. 

Sheyly  

Hyderabad,  I 

Rupbas  

Bhurtpoor,  I. 

Sarawah    

Pegu,  I. 

Sendhat  

Burmah,  I. 

ShcweZuto  .... 

Burmah,  I. 

Ru,areh  

Ghaaeepore,  I. 

Sarendi   

Oude,  I. 

Senee  

Bhotan.  I. 

Shewhur  

Sarun,  I. 

Ruskoond  

Midnapoor,  I. 

Sargaum    

Concan,  I. 

Sentalgurh 

Jeypoor,  I. 

Shewlie .-. 

Cawnpoor,  I. 

Rusoolabad    .... 

Furruckahad,  I. 

Sath    

Cawnpoor,  I. 

Oude,  I. 

Shikarpoor 

Mysore,  I. 

Russarch    

Ghazeepoor,  I. 

Sarhat     

Bccrbhoom,  I. 

Shinge    

N.  Brunswick. 

Iiu...|kondah  .. 

Ganjam,  I. 

Sarhindi 

Agra,  I. 

Seonda    

Banda,  I. 

Shipkee  

Russc-Uawala    .. 

Punjab,  I. 

Sarhull  

Sarserree    

Jlmlawar,  I. 
Belgaum,  I. 

Sera 

Moradabad,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 

Sbiptool 

Shitlahgurh  .... 

W.  Canada. 

Ru,.ooipoor :;:: 

Behar,  I.'    ' 

Sarunghur  ..  .. 

Sarunghur,  I. 

Seraeen  

Cuttack,  I. 

Shiyilpulur    .... 

Tinncvelly,  I. 

Rutbhanpoor    .. 

Mynpooree,  I. 

Sarungkot  :.... 

Punjab,  I. 

Scral   

Bundelcund,  [. 

Shoedown 

£'«."•■•  , 

Ruthowruh  .... 

Meerut.  I. 

Malwa,  I. 

Serampore   

Hooghly,  I. 

Sl'»]""Bhur 

N.  Arcot,  I. 

Rullam  

Malwa,  I. 

Sarwapalli 

Nellore,  I. 

Scran 

Koonawur,  I. 

Sholapadi  

Salem,  I. 

Rutnaghcrry.... 

Bombay,  I. 

Sarwu?   

Serao  

Gurhwal,  I. 

Sholapore     

Rut.cr    ........ 

Ghazeepoor,  I. 

Sasookha   

Bhot"n',  l! 

Sergoong    

Bhotan.  I. 

Sholityandan  ... 

Ma'l'ur";,'  I.' 

Rutlcca 

Hurrlana.  I. 

Sasoorahully   ... 

Mysore,  I. 

Seriekala 

Singbhoora.  I. 

Shoogoong   

K.  India. 

Ruttungunjc 

Bhjgulpoor,., 

Saspanee. ;...... 

N.W.  Prov.,  I. 

Seringham 

India. 

Shoojul    

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Rutlunpoor   

Sasran 

Gwalior.  I. 

Serohee  

Hyderabad,'!.' 

Shook    

India 

lluttiiiiav  

Purncah,  I. 

Shahahad,  I. 

Seroncha    

Shookrabad   .... 

Cashmere,  I. 

Rutungurh    .... 

Sa»«oor  

Poonah,  I. 

Seroor 

Ahmednuggur.I. 

Shore  Kote 

Punj,ah.  I. 

R'liunjun  

S,»rapX',I. 

Sasunce  

Allyglmr,!. 

Scrowlcc 

Bareilly,  I. 

Shoron    1 

Muzuflernug- 

Hutwul 

Suriin,  I. 

Satahung   

Nepaul,  I. 

Serraw 

Guzerat,  I. 

Ruxam  

Goalpara,  I. 

Satak  . 

Cashmere,  I. 

Madura,  I. 

Shoylagoody    ... 

Madura,  I. 

Ryaguddali   .... 

Jeypoor,  I. 

Satheeka    

Jodhpoor,  I. 

Serryah 

Guzerat,  I 

Shubernaghcrry. 

Oris.a,  I. 

Ujalpettah    .... 

Cuddapah.  I. 

Sathivaly    

Hyderabad,  I. 

Scrumogay 

Coimbatoor,  I, 

Shubkudir  

Punjab,  I, 

bJ.i5>oc 

Nngpoor,  I. 

Sallghat   

Chlttag'nng,  I. 

Scrw..!.: 

Bundelcund,  I. 

Shuhur  

Jeypoor.  1. 

RjkVrara 

Z^&l\i. 

Salkoonca 

Sessaruh    

Bhawulpoor.  I. 

Shujagnn)  

Oude,  I. 

»w 

S'tpoo" 

Indore,  I.*' 

SeUpoor 

Oude.  I. 

Shuianpoor    .... 

Punjab,  I. 
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Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony. 


Sirhind,  I. 
Cutldapah,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Sirhind,  I. 
W.  Africa. 
India. 
Ncpaul,  I. 
Ghazeepoor,  ] 
Purrieah,  I. 
Goorgaon,  I. 
Gnruckpoor,  1 
Bolnndslmlmi 


India. 
Banila,  I. 
Nepaul,  I. 
Salon,  I. 
Ni^paul,  I. 
Belmr.  I. 


Meerut,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Behar,  I. 
Gurhwal,  J 
Ajn 


Name  of  Town.    Na 


Solegong  . . 
Somanliuily 
Somawarrura 

SoraieegDOl 


Sowleegurh   . . . 

Sownee    

Sowrick 

Spanzeek    

Srigartli 

Srinugur 

Sriramapuram  . 
Streemuntgurh 


Nndik-a,  I, 

Ahmediiuggur,!, 

CI,otaNaKp„or,I, 


Cwalior,  I. 
MoorshedabadjI 
Nagpoor,  I. 


Muneepoor.  I. 
Ciuldapali.  I. 
Bundflcund,  I 


Furruckabad,  I 

Punjab,  I. 
Bundelcund,  I. 
Vizagapatam,  I 
Sanglee,  I. 
Tinnevelly,  I. 


Name  of  Colony.  I    Name  of  Town. 


Sudjun  ... 
Sufdarganj . 
Sulfeedun  . 

Sugen  

Snggur    . . . 


Suhespoor  . . 
Suliespoora 
Suhpoo    


Sukrouduh 
Sukuldeah 
Sukutpoor  . . 


Sundleepoor  .. 
Sunerampoor 
Sungnum  


Suiijulee 
Sunout  . 
Sunpoor  . 


Concan,  I 
Oilde,  I. 
Sirliind,  1 


Mynpooree.  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Sfinde,  I. 
Furruckabad,  I 

Saliarunpoor,  I. 
Benares,  I. 
Furruckabad,  J, 


Budaon,  I. 
Pnnjab,  I. 
Mc-war.  I. 


Sydabad , 

Sydapoorum  .. 

Sydney    

Sydopre , 

Syjerah   , 

Symbramkum 

Taakly"!'!; 

Tabulam     

T..hnoot 


Talamanchi 
Talcbeer  .  . 
'i'algram .... 


I'alkhair 
Talkonali 
Talkoond 


Tanhengoong 
Tanilenky  ...'. 


Piirneab, 
Behar.  1. 
Kanigluir 


Punjab,  I. 
Sumbulpoor, 

Balasor'e,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 


ngurh,  I 
a,  1. 


Tatla 

Taudamurry 
Taudapurtee 


Teesgaura 

Teetaburhaut 

Tectlakot   

Teetroun 

Teghoor ...... 


Tekerapurra 

Tekkree 

Tek  Myoo  . . . 
Tek  Naaj  ... 
Tellicherry    . 


Name  of  Colony. 


Backergunje,  I. 
Belgauin,  I. 
Coimbatoor,  I. 
Jodhpoor,  I. 
Indore,  I. 
Surat,  I. 
Jodlipoor,  I. 
Allahabad,  I. 
Nellore,  I. 
N.  8.  Wales. 


Hyderabad,  1 
N.  S.  Wales. 
Kareal.  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 

Punjab,  i. 


Sholapoor,  I 
Mirzapuor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Bengil,  I. 
Malwa,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Malabar,  I. 
Coimbatoor,  I. 
Cuddapab,  1. 
Sumbulpoor,  F. 
Sholapoor,  I. 
Burraboom,  I. 


Hyderabad,  1 
N.S.  Wales. 
Burinab.  I. 
Aldc-nian    I. 


Goorgaon,  I. 
Jodlipoor,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Cutlack,  I. 
Concan,  I. 
Bundelcund,  L 
Sattara.  I. 


Kaira,  1. 
Hyderabad,' l' 


Meerut,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 


Cutcb,  I. 
Gurhwal,  I. 
Ahmednuggur,L 


Saharunp 
Dharwar. 


Jeypoor,  I. 
Malwa,  I. 
Arracan,  T. 
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Tewree    

Teigong  

Thadgaon  

Thair  

Thakoor   

Thakoorwara  . , 

Thalneir  

Thaiia  Bashan  . 

Thanot      

Theka  Vullior  . 

Thellar    

Thenkaushee    . 

Tnerai  

Tliindooa   ...   , 

Thoba    

Tliobdl      

Thogaon 

Thonghuo  

Thoree    

Thorla    

Thouree 

Tbulaseeree  .. 

ThulimU    

Tliullee  

Thuiiiiesir ..  . 


Thyloosa    .. 

Tiagur    

Tibbce  .   . . . 
Tilianaganj 

7'ihtiira  

Tijara 


Madura,  f. 
Jodlipoor,  I. 

Assam,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 

Moradabad,  I. 
Khandeish,  I. 
Saharunpoor.  1. 
Jessulmere,  I. 
Tinnevelly,  I. 
N.  Arcot,  I. 
Tinnevelly,  I. 
Agra,  I. 
W.  Falkland  Ids. 

E  India. 
Nagpoor,  I. 

Nepaul,  I. 
Tiperah,  I. 
OuJe,  I. 
Concan,  I. 
Bainswara,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Strtiind,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Gorucltpoor,  I. 

Furruckabad,  I. 


N.W.  Prov.,  I. 
Behar,  I. 

Bolundshuhur. 
Shahjehanpoor 


S.  Arcut,  I. 
Madras,  I. 
Ainllerst,  I. 
Tiperah,  I. 


Toildicombie . 

Toga    

Tuhanuh 

Tokselghat  . 
Toljapoor  . . . 
Tongariur  . . . 

Toiigdo  

Tonglio  


Toomady    

Tooitibgee 

Toomcoor 

Toomnlthulpoor 
Toonee   


Dinajepoor,  I. 
Sumbulpoor,  I 
Jeypoor,  1. 


Hurriana,  I. 
AInneilnuggur, 
Nepaul,  1. 
Hyderabad,  T. 
S.  Arcut,  I. 
Caslimere,  1. 
Pegu,  1. 
Blintaii,  I. 
Hajpootano,  I. 
Bulioah,  I. 
Bhagulpoor,  I. 
Piuijall,  • 


Toonghawala    . . 

Tooravakira 

Toorkeira 

Toosliam    

Tora    

Toragul 

Torbela  

Toree 

Toriore   

Torra    

Toudan  

Touveraincoor- 1 

^.V^;^. / 

Towaium  '.'..... 

Tranquebar  

Travancore    .... 

Tribennee 

Trichangode  . . . . 
Tricliinopoly  . . . 

Tricolum 

Triloknath 

Trimabroyen-  \ 

patatn  / 

Trimbuk    

Trimungaluni  . 
Trincomalee  ... 

Tring 

Trinomalee    ... 

Tripatoor    

Tripetty 

Tripunaitorai  . . 

Tritrapundi  . . . 

Trittany    

Trivananellur  , 
Trivandrum  . . 

Trivatoor   

Trivelore 

Trivur 

Trunulvasel  . . . 

Tubal! 

Tugra 

Tulehgaon 

Tullagaon 

TuUegaon  

Tulloda 


Name  of  Coloi 


Nagpoor,  I. 
Ncllorc,  I. 
Rajaltmuiidry,  X 
I  Jejpoor,  I. 


Tulwandee  . . . 
Tumbang  Klia . 
Tiimlouk     


Turivakaray  . 

Turkod  

Turkooah  ... 
Turkoolwa. . . 


Turpoongy  ... 

Turrah 

Turranna   

Turrye    

Turry  Kaira  .. 
Tutya 


Tuttabar  . 


Ukhaliya    ... 

Uklita     

Ulayi   

Ullagauvary  . 
Ullet'gungu  . 
Ullebpoor  ... 
Ullynuggur    . 


Punjab,  I. 
Bhotan,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Khandeish,  I. 
Hurriana,  I. 

Belgaum.  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Jeypoor,  I. 
Triehiliopoly,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 
Pegu,  I. 
Madura,  I. 
Bhotan,  I. 
Madura,  I. 
Taiijore,  I. 
Travancore,  I. 
Jessore,  I. 
Salem,  I. 


Uinarponr 
Umballa 


utty 


S.  Arcot,  I. 
Travancore,  I. 
N.  Arcot,  I, 
Chingleput,  I. 
Masulipatam, 
Tanjore.  L 
Jeypoor.  I. 
Backerguiije,  . 

Hyderabad,  I. 
Nagpoor,  I. 


Nagpoor,  I. 
MysLre,  I. 
Guzerat,  I. 
Oude,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Burmah,  I. 
MidQjpoor,  L 


Name  of  Tow 


Nagpoor,  I. 
Giizerat.  I. 
Iiidoro,  I. 
Hydt-nibad,  I. 

NanpoDf,  I. 
Guruckpuor,  X. 
Ramghur,  I. 
Gurhwal,  I. 
Jodhpoor,  I. 
Mysore,  I. 
Gliazeepoor,  T. 
Kewah.  I. 
Agra,  I. 
Alimcdabad,  I. 
Gwalior,  I. 

Bih.ou;.  i. 


Goruckpoor,  I. 
Cawnpuur,  I. 
Nepnul.  I. 
Saruii,  I. 
Budaoii,  I. 


Colony,  i    Name  of  Town.    Name  of  Colony. 


Umbud  ... 
Umbuhtuh 
Umlah     ... 


Una   

Unao    

Undersool 

Unghha 

Unjengaura   .. 
Unjunvd    .... 

Uukola   

Uniioosoora  . . 

Unoula    

Untoor    

Uppael    

Urdnoo   

Uridachellum 


Uslana  .. 
Usui  .... 
Usudpoor. , 


Vadasu[idaor 
Vaimbaur 

VairawulV'.'.* 
Valal   


Val  en  goody    . 

Valetta   

VallarapuUai. 
Vrtloocurray  . 


Vamulconda 

VaTiiambaddy  .. 

Veejova 

Veeravarassum  . 

Veerawow 

Veerumgaum  .. 
Veesawudur  .... 

Vellacoil 

Vellary  Kyen    .. 

Vellore    

Velungpor 

Vericatigerry 

Venc:itit,'herry  1 

Droog    / 

Venkatrc-driy-   \ 

polliam  ....; 
Venkiiagherry  .. 
Verallimalli  .... 

Verapoli   

Verapully 


Rutnageriah,  I. 
N.  Canara,  I. 
Pooree,  I. 
India. 

Hyderabad,  I. 
Ghazeepoor,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Guzerat.  1. 
Purneah,  I. 


/eylo> 


Vi]ay»P 

Vingorla 

ViMgur    

Vinjorace  ... 
Viragbottiim . 
Virduputty    . 


Coimbatoor, 


Nepaul,  I. 
Kuraclice,  I. 
Ahmednuggur, 


wagstun    

Walajahbad  ... 
Wallajanuggur. 
Wxllanchoong  . 

Walwa  '.'.'.'.'..'. 
Wambooreo  . . . 
Wancnnccr  . . . 


Hyderabad,  I. 
Gunerat,  I. 
Poonah.  I. 


WanviJk     '. 
Waseeota 


Waundia    ... 

Wazirganj  .. 
Weamungalu 


Wuddakurry  .. 
Wuddamurry  . 
Wudjar  Curroor 
Wudoo    


Uude,  I. 
Malabar,  I. 
Natal. 
Bburtpoor,  I. 


Hyderabad,  I. 

ludore,  I. 
Hyderabad,  I. 


Wyndham 
Wyragur,  C 


Yedtlapaudy  .. 
Veddl-Hcottah  . 

Yedtorra 

Vehyapoor 


Y.ljal..    .. 
Yella^oor  ■ 


Ahmednuggur,!. 
Malabar,  ]. 
Hyderabad,  I. 
Bcllary,  I. 

Guzerat,  I. 
Muueepoor,  I. 
Shikarpoor,  I. 


\    III  iliiuggur.I. 

.     nolnuggur,!. 

I'ib'ad,  I. 

iiat,  I. 

A!iiu,iluuggur,I. 

W.  Australia. 
Nagpoor,  I. 


Ik-llary,  I. 

Pegu,  I.' 
Salem,  I. 

Mysore,  I. 

Hydir'abad,  I. 


lly.ii 


"Kguri 


/uurliur  Gllaut 

Zophaling 

Zorawurgutijo  . 


Bullouh,  I. 
Punjab,  I. 
Shikarpoor,  I. 
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America,  British  and  French,  discovery  of,  2. 

Arctic  climate,  extreme  severity  of  the,  .345. 

British   America,   French    encroachments    on,    11;   steam 

Canada,  history  of,  1  ;  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  in,  5;  French 
fur  traders  in,  7-,  British  attack  on,  12;  American  inva- 
sionof,16;  American  campaianin  (1S14), 22;  royal  com- 
missioners sent  to,  26  ;  rehellion  of  Western  (1837),  29  ; 
rebellion  and  invasion  of  (18;i8),  34  ;  union  of  the  E  and 
W.  provinces  of,  38  ;  description  of,  48  ;  geology  of,  89  ; 
mineralogy  of,  96  ;  elimr.te  of,  98  ;  temperature  of,  103  ; 
rain  and  snow  in,  105;  population  of,  106;  obstacles  to 
good  government  in,  116  ;  division  of  (1791),  117;  laws, 
&c.,  121 ;  state  of  religion  in,  125  ;  education,  crime,  &e  , 
in,  127;  manufactures  of,  131;  agricultural  produce  of, 
135  ;  maritime  trade  of,  143 ;  revenue  of,  145 ;  banking 
establisliments  of,  153  ;  prices  of  provisions,  &c.,  and 
wages  of  labour  in,  155  :  consequences  of  separation  from 
Britain,  157. 

Canailians,  advantages  conferred  on  the,  24;  imperial  par- 
liament supports  the,  25  ;  character  of  the  French,  113  ; 
energy  of  the  British,  114. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  history  of,  203  ;  preparations  of  New 
Englanders  against,  205 ;  siege  and  capture  of,  206 ; 
Great  Britain  relinquishes  to  the  French,  207  ;  physical 
aspect  of,  210  ;  towns  and  harbours  in,  211 ;  geology  of, 
212  ;  soU,  climate,  &c.,  of,  214  ;  coal  mines  of,  215. 


Cholera,  progress  of  in  British  North  America,  177. 

Culimies,  extent,  population,  and  importance  of  British,  lii. 

Colonisation  of  .ancient  and  modern  nations,  iii. 

Detroit  River,  account  of,  72. 

Durham,  Lord,  appointed  high  commissioner  of  Canada, 

31  ;  opinions  of,  on  federal  union,  166. 
Elgin,  Earl  of,  appointed  governor-general  (1846),  44  ;  the 

Queen  approve?  of  the  policy  of.  48. 
Erie,  Lake,  description  of,  72  j'  geology  around,  94. 
Halifax  City,  account  of,  183. 
Hudson's  Bay,  aspect  of  country  round,  344. 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  government  and  working  of  the, 

341 ;  Christian  conduct  of  the,  354  ;  testimouies  in  favour 

of,  356. 
Hudson's  Bay  territories,  history  of  the,  339  ;  fur  trade  in 

the,  341  ;  lakes,  rivers,  and  forts  of,  346 ;  Indian  tribes 

in,  352. 
Kingston,  rapid  progress  of,  82. 
Labrador,  coast  of,  312. 

Louisburg,  siege  of  (17581,  208  ;  English  capture  of,  209. 
Magdalen  Islands,  account  of,  219. 
Metcalfe,   Lord,   appointed    governor-general   of   Canada 

(1842),  43. 
Michigan  and  Huron  lakes,  68. 
Montreal,  account  of,  57. 
New  Brunswick,  position  and  history  of,  220 ;  first  British 

settlements  in,  222    physical  aspect  of,  223  ;  chief  rivers 


u 


climate 
I  of,  235 ;  timber 
trees  oif,  236  ;  population  of,  25§ ;  education  and  crime 
in,  258 ;  public  institutions  of,  259  ;  revenue  of,  260 ; 
commerce  of,  263 ;  lumber  trade  of,  264 ;  agricultural 
produce  of,  266 ;  prices  of  provisions  and  wages  in,  270  ; 
fisheries  of,  271. 

Newfoundland,  history  of,  291 ;  prevention  of  settlement  in, 
293  ;  treaties  of  Paris  and  Utrecht  on,  296 ;  disputes 
concerning  the  fisheries  of,  299  ;  history  of  the  fisheries 
of,  302 ;  southern  shores  of,  308  ;  west  coast  of,  310  ; 
mountains  of,  313  ;  geology  of,  315  ;  mineralogy  and  soil 
of,  316  J  temperature  in,  319  ;  population  of,  321  ;  educa- 
tion in,  323  ;  revenue  and  expenditure  of,  323  ;  vegetable 
kingdom  of,  324 ;  animal  kingdom  of,  326 ;  state  of 
agriculture  in,  230  ;  fisheries  of,  333  ;  commerce,  &c.,  of, 
337. 

Niagara,  Falls  of,  74  ;  bridge  over  the  Falls  of,  76  ;  grand 
scenery  of,  75. 

Nova  Scotia,  history  of,  158  ;  French  occupation  of,  160 ; 
French  and  English  contests  for,  161 ;  English  expedi- 
tion to,  162  i  final  settlement  of,  163  ;  political  state  of, 
since  1838, 164  ;  constitutionalgovernment  in,  167  ;  lakes 
and  rivers  of,  169;  geology,  &c.,  of,  171  ;  diseases  in, 
175  i  population  of,  177 :  beautiful  scenery  of,  187  i  agri- 
cultural produce  of,  190  ;  laws,  &c.,  of,  192 ;  education 
in,  193  i  state  of  reUgion,  crime,  &c.,  in,  195  ;  revenue  of, 
196 ;  commerce  of,  198  ;  coal  mines,  manufactures,  &c., 
of,  199  ;  fisheries  and  shipping  of,  200. 

Ontario,  Lake,  account  of,  77  ;  fine  country  round,  81 ;  navi- 
gation of,  83  i  geology  around,  94. 


Ottawa  River,  account  of,  59 ;  lakes  and  rapids  on  the,  60 ; 

district,  geology  of  the,  92. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  history  of,  274  ;  physical  aspect  of, 

277 ;   geology  of,  280  j   climate  and  population  of,  285  ; 

land,   agriculture,  &c.,  of,  287  ;    government,  religion, 

education,  crime,  and  revenue  of,  288  ;  commerce  of,  289 ; 

fisheries  of,  290. 
Quebec,  New  England  colonists  attack,  8 ;  capture  of,  by 

the  English,  under  General  Wolfe,  13  ;   description  of, 

54;  earthquake  in  (1663),  90. 
Red  River  settlement,  country  N.W.  of,  347  ;    population 

and  government  of,  348  ;  Bishop  of  Montreal  and,  349. 
Sable  Island,  account  of,  216 ;  loss  of  life  on,  217 ;  cattle, 

&c.,  218. 
Saguenay  River  and  scenery,  description  of,  61. 
St.' John  City,  account  of,  307. 
St.  John  River,  grand  falls  of  the,  228 ;  opening  and  closing 

of,  235. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  52  j  winter  closing  of  the,  101 ;  fogs  of 

the  gulf  of,  317. 
Thomson,  Mr.  0.  Powlett,  appointed  governor-general  of 

Canada,  36  ;  created  Baron  Sydenham,  39 ;  death  of,  41. 
Toronto,  account  of,  79  ;  fine  country  north  of,  80. 
United  States,  invasion  of  "  Sympathizers'*  from,  30;  con- 
cessions of  fishery  to  the,  299 ;    boundaries  of  British 

America  and,  343. 
"Vancouver's  Islands,  account  of,  357. 
Washington,  General,  noble  conduct  of,  276. 
Wolfe,  General,  defeats  Montcalm,  and  captures  Quebec, 

13 ;  death  of  14. 
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Adelaide  and  Victoria  rivers,  378. 
j    Adelaide  City,  foundation  and  progress  of,  666 ;  description 
I        of,  668  ;  villages  in  the  vicinity  of,  669  ;  counties  north 
I       of,  670. 

Australia-Felix,  discovery  of  (1836),  384. 

Australia,  situation  and  area  of,  362;  early  discoveries 
of,  363 ;  Spanish  and  Dutch  discoveries  in,  364  ;  English 
and  French  surveys  of,  367  ;  harbours,  islands,  and  rivers 
of,  369;  physical  features  of,  36S  ;  mnuutains  and  coast- 
range  of,  370  ;  norih-west  coast  of,  379  ;  tidal  wave  and 
currents  on  the  coast  of,  39.5 ;  winds  and  monsoons 
in,  396  ;  geology  of,  397  ;  climate  of  central,  401 ;  origin 
of  transportation  to,  403  ;  great  quantity  of  rain  in,  506 ; 
rapid  equalisation  of  the  sexes  in,  631  ;  mode  of  attract- 
ing labour  to,  634  ;  zoology  and  ornithology  of,  735  j 
state  of  the  colonies  of,  744, 

Bliah,  governor,  deposition  of  (1808),  407. 

Booby  Island,  account  of,  373. 

Cunningham,  Allan,  expedition  under  (1828),  383;  dis- 
covery of  Darling  Downs  by  (1827),  489. 

Darling  River,  account  of,  445. 

Discoveries  of  the  Australian  coast  (1616—1623),  365 ; 
Dampier's  and  Cook's  (1688—1770;,  366. 

Fitzroy  River,  account  of,  381. 

Gawier,  Colonel,  appointed  governor  of  South  Australia, 
643. 

Geelong  City,  account  of,  601. 

Great  Barrier  Reefs,  description  of,  373. 

Great  Stony  Desert,  Captain  Sturt's  description  of  the, 
387. 

Grey,  Captain,  appointed  governor  of  South  Australia,  645. 

Hume  or  Murray  River,  account  of,  585 

Lake  Torrens,  Mr.  Eyre's  description  of.  385. 

Macquarie ;  Lieutenant-colonel  Lachlan  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  New  South  Wales,  407  ;  liue  of  policy  pursued 
by,  408. 

Macquarie  River,  account  of,  448. 

Melbourne  City,  account  of,  598;  villages  and  country 
near,  600. 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas,  expedition  under  (1846),  392. 


Montgomery  Islands, 
Moreton  Bay,  accoi 

north  of,  491. 
Murrunibidgee  Riv( 
Murray  River,  accoi 
New  South  Wales, 
crime  and 


of,  3S0, 
of,  440;  fisheries  of,  484;  country 


account  of,  444. 

lactite  caverns  in,  398;  foundation 
;s  causes  in,  411  ;  convict  .system  in, 
(lS38),413j  grant  and  sale  of  crown  lands  in,  419;  prices 
of  lands  in  (1838— '40),  425;  physical  aspect  of,   432; 


inland  rivers  of,  4(4;  co 
lages  of,  464  ;  squatting 
tion,  cultivation,  &c.,  ol 
1848),  493;  wages  of  lab,, 
geology  and  soil  of,  497  ; 


,436; 


4.37; 
wns  and  vil- 
iiea,  popula- 
I  to  (1838— 
11-  it  in,  496; 
temperature 


of,  505;  population  of,  511;  religion  and  education  in, 
518  ;  crime  in.  520 ;  agricultural  history  of,  523  ;  imports 
and  exports  of,  523 ;  productions  and  manufactures  of, 
536;  customs  duties  in,  541;  shipping  of,  544  ;  govern- 
ment in,  545 ;  laws  and  courts  of,  561 ;  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of,  564 ;  banking  establishments  of,  508  ;  pro- 
gress and  future  prospects  of,  573 ;  emigration  to,  628. 

Paramatta  Town,  account  of,  463. 

Perth  City,  description  of,  730. 

Port  Essington,  account  of,  376 ;  abandonment  of  (1850), 
377;  Dr.  Leichardfs  jourm  y  to  (18U-'45),  388. 

Port  Phillip,  or  yirt  II 1  i,  ),I  ■  ii  \  .!'.  '71;  government  op- 
pose coloni-;iti  "  v.l  a  dependency 
of  New   South     w                       :     1.  .  II    iisjiect  of,  583; 


harbour  of,  o'.'U  ,  luu  i:oi  Li..i  .  .  i,  .Vju  ;  counties  and  dis- 
tricts of,  597 ;  geology  of,  GO'i ;  mineralogy  of,  608 ; 
delightful  climate  of,  611 ;  population  of,  613";'  education 
in,  615;  government  of,  616;  staple  products  of,  617; 
imports  and  exports,  619  ;  rates  of  wages  and  provisions 
in,  632. 
South  Australia,  history  of,  291 ;  origin  of  the  colony  of, 
638;  dispatch  of  first  vessels  for  (1836),  640;  landing  of 
the  first  governor  in,  641 ;  reductions  of  expenditure  in, 
^s  of,  648  ;  value  of 
of,  6.50;  harbours 


646;  accidei 
the  mining 
and  bays  ul. 


of,  6.58; 


\ eiy  of  the,  39; 


687;   state  of 

[iiovisioas  and 
takes    formal 


traced  by  Mr.  Ken- 


Victoria  liner, 

nedy,  394. 
Western  Australia,  history  of,  709 ;    land  regulation.s  in, 

715;  governors  of,  since  18'29,  716;  t"pof.ra|jby  of,  717  ; 

and  towns   of,  730;    geology  an.;  i      (,    733; 

climate  of,  734  ;  state  of,  from  1>;;  i  i  -  i   -pula- 

tion  of,  738;  religion,  crime,  rcMnui,  >\  (  ,  ..!,  Mi';  ex- 
penditure, commerce,  and  products  01,  (41;  irunsporta- 
tion  of  convicts  to,  743. 

Wingen,  Mount,  or  the  "  burning  mountaiji,"  account  of, 
434. 

Yaria-Yarra  Eiver  and  its  tributaries,  587. 
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Aborioines  (Tasmania),  keen  senses  of  the,  6 ;  appearance 
of  the,  10  J  capture  and  final  removal  of  the,  13. 

Arthur,  Colonel,  appointed  governor  of  Van  Diemen's 
Island.  14. 

Auckland,  seat  of  government  fixed  at,  143  ;  account  of,  275. 

Auckland  Islands,  discovery  and  position  of  the,  370  ;  phy- 
sical features  of,  371 ;  geology,  climate,  and  soil  of,  372  ; 
natural  productions  and  population  of,  373. 

Bass'  Strait,  islands  in,  27  ;  navigation  of,  29. 

Busby,  Mr.  J.,  appointed  British  resident  at  New  Zealand, 
127  ;  lands  claimed  by,  134. 

Bush-rangers  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  7 ;  cannibalism 
among  the,  9. 

Caledonia  (New)  Island,  physical  features  and  population, 
379;  cannibalism  in,  380;  natural  productions  and  geo- 
logy of,  .381. 

Canterbury  (New)  Settlement,  establishment  of,  249 ;  ac- 
count of,  310. 

Chatham  Islands,  discovery  and  possession  of  the,  375; 
natural  productions  and  population  of,  376. 

Cook,  Captain,  visits  New  Zealand,  110;  second  visit  of, 
115;  cannibalism  witnessed  by,  116. 

Declaration  of  independence  by  New  Zealand  chiefs,  129. 

Derwent  River,  entrance  of  the,  24  ;  account  of,  37. 

Discovery  of  an  antarctic  continent,  357. 

Ea-st  Cape,  description  of,  264 ;  mission  stations  and  native 
villages  near,  289. 

Falkland  Islands,  position  and  occupation  of,  359 ;  early 
history  of,  360 ;  physical  features  of,  361 :  geology  and 
mineralogy  of,  362 ;  climate  and  vegetation  of,  364 ; 
zoology  of,  365 ;  population,  government,  and  shipping 
of,  368 ;  state  and  prospects  of,  369. 

Fitzroy,  Captain,  appointed  governor  of  New  Zealand,  193 ; 
Lord  Stanley's  instructions  to,  196 ;  arrival  of.  207 ;  de- 
cides on  the  Wairau  conflict,  208 ;  issue  of  debentures 
by,  210 ;  Lord  Stanley's  vindication  of  his  measures,  221 ; 
recall  of,  223. 

Fresne,  Captain  Marion  du,  expedition  to  Van  Diemen's 
Island  by,  2 ;  visits  New  Zealand,  113;  massacre  of, 
114. 

Grey,  Captain,  appointed  governor  of  New  Zealand,  224. 

Hebrides  (New)  Islands,  account  of,  381 ;  geology,  climate, 
and  natural  productions  of,  382  ;  population  of,  383. 

Heke  cuts  down  the  British  flag  (1844),  217. 

Hobart  Town,  description  of,  42  ;  neighbourhood  of,  44. 

Hobson,  Captain,  appointed  British  consul  in  New  Zea- 
land, 138;  makes  a  treaty  with  New  Zealand  chiefs,  140; 
death  of,  192;  clamour  against  a  governor,  175. 

Kororarika  village,  destruction  of  (1845),  218  ;  harbour  of, 
260. 

Land  Claims*  Court,  opening  of  the,  in  New  Zealand,  191. 

Launeeston  Town,  account  of,  45 ;  country  around,  46 ; 
quantity  of  rain  in,  58. 

Leinster  (New),  or  Stewart  Island,  account  of,  316. 

Maories  (New  Zealand  aborigines),  cruelties  perpetrated 
on  the,  126;  tenacity  of,  158;  dissatisfaction  among  the. 


108;  Strength  of  positions  selected  by,  228;  character 
and  appearance  of  the,  335  ;  condition  of,  337. 

Middle  Island,  topography  of,  295 ;  coast-line  of,  302 ;  set- 
tlements of  the,  304;  land  in  cultivation,  &c.,  of,  317; 
geology  of,  320 ;  population  of,  330. 

Nelson  Settlement,  expedition  to  fix  the  site  of,  180 ;  first 
arrival  of  settlers  at,  182 ;  quantity  of  land  around,  183  ; 
petition  from  the,  240 ;  account  of,  305  ;  soil  and  climate 
of,  306. 

New  Zealand  Association,  formation  of,  146;  proceedings 
of  the,  149;  charter  ofi'ered  to,  1.50;  rejected  bill  of 
the,  151. 

New  Zealand  Company,  prospectus  issued  by,  153  ;  consti- 
tution of,  154;  charter  granted  to,  172;  large  sum 
entrusted  to,  174;  injustice  of,  179;  inexcusable  policy 
of,  190  ;  emigrants  sent  out  by,  205  ;  alleged  bankruptcy 
of  the,  212 ;  monetary  affairs  of,  213  ;  "  secret  commit- 
tee" of,  222;  expenditure  of,  237  ;  government  loan  to, 
243;  surrender  of  charter  of,  253;  present  position  of 
(1850),  254. 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of,  108 ;  first  Englishman  resident 
in,  118;  establishment  of  Christian  missions  in,  120; 
native  population  of,  131;  "land-sharking"  in,  133;  cost 
of  Christian  mission  in,  136  ;  state  of  the  island  of  (1838), 
137  ;  British  sovereignty  established  in,  141 ;  first  "  civil 
list"  of,  144;  treaties  for  land  in,  157;  French  expedi- 
tion to,  164;  land  act  passed  for,  167;  explorations  of, 
180 ;  disputes  concerning  land  in,  186 ;  condition  of 
(1843),  194;  sufferings  endured  by  the  colonist-s  of,  241 ; 
a  militia  raised  in,  219;  hostilities  with  the  natives  of, 
226 ;  abolition  of  the  native  protectorate  of,  230  ;  pro- 
posed constitution  for,  232 ;  leading  events  in  the  history 
of,  256 ;  physical  aspect  of,  257 ;  coast-line  of,  259 ;  bays 
and  islands  of,  260;  districts  and  towns  of,  277;  geology 
of,  318;  fossil  bones  of  gigantic  birds  of,  321;  mineralogy 
of,  322;  climate  of,  324;  prevalent  diseases  in,  327;  popu- 
lation of,  32S;  state  of  religion  in,  338;  education  and 
crime  in,  340;  revenue  and  expenditure  of,  342;  com- 
merce and  shipping  of,  314  ;  natural  productions,  vegeta- 
tion, &c.,  of,  345  ;  animal  kingdom  of,  350  ;  present  state 
and  prospects  of,  356. 

New  Plymouth  .Settlement,  formation  of,  169 ;  first  set- 
tlers arrive  at,  171 ;  account  of,  286. 

Norfolk  Island,  account  of,  105  ;  advantages  of,  as  a  penal 
settlement,  107. 

Otago  Settlement,  selection  of  site  for,  244 ;  first  settlers 
sail  for,  245;  account  of,  312. 

Penal  discipline,  changes  in,  91  ;  Lord  John  Russell  on,  93, 

Port  Nicholson,  Captain  Fitzroy 's  description  of,  176. 

Sorell,  Lieutenant-colonel,  appointed  lieutenant-governor 
of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  5  ;  retirement  of,  7. 

Southern  Ocean,  islands  in  the,  374. 

Tamar,  first  settlements  on  the,  5 ;  account  of,  38. 

Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Island,  discovery  of,  by  Tas- 
man  (1642),  1  ;  insularity  of,  ascertained  (1797-'8),  3j 
voyages  of  Flinders  and  Bass  round,  4 ;  high  price  of 


land  in,  15  :  petitions  against  transportation  to,  16;  con- 
■victssent  to  (1817 — '48j,  19;  military  pensioners  sent  to, 
20;  physical  features  and  coast-line  of,  21;  mountain 
ranges  of,  3i ;  rivers  and  streams  of,  37 ;  division  of, 
41;  cattle-hunting  in,  47;  county  and  district  towns 
in,  49  ;  magnificent  vegetation  in.  52  ;  newly  discovered 
country  in,  53  ;  geology  of,  54 ;  mineralogy  of,  oo ;  climate 
of,  56 ;  pcpulation  of,  59 :  state  of  religion  in,  64  ;  educa- 
tional estalili-hments  in,  68 ;  state  of  crime  in,  70  ;  gov- 
ernment of,  72;  revenue  and  customs  of,  74;  impnrt^ 
and  exports  of,  76;  hanks  and  moneys  in,  77  :  fisheries 
and  agriculture  in,  79;  vegetation  of,  83;  zoology  of, 
85  ;  transportation  to,  88  ;  probation  gangs  io,  94  ;  routine 
of  convict  labour  in,  98;  number  of  convicts  in,  100. 
Te  Rauperaha,  conduct  of,  before  the  Wairau  conflict,  199  ; 
seizure  of  229  i 


Transportation,  Commons'  committee  on,  90 ;  system  of, 
proposed  by  Lord  Howick,  92  ;  benefits  of,  103. 

Ulster.  New,  coast-line  of,  2.59;  mountains  of,  272  j  lakes 
of,  273  ;  gcdogv  of,  319  ;  popidation  of,  332. 

Wairau  li;.:.!.!,  ■  x  uu  mafion  of  the,  185  ;  natives  denv  the 
salt-  .1  '  .1   \\al;elield   and  party  proceed  to 

thc-,J>i  ;  tlif  (1847),  241. 

Wairau  I  ..Ml    • nit  of,  200  ;  fatal  issue  of  the,  203  ; 

Lord  Stanliys  (.|uiii.m  on  the,  209. 

Wakefield,  Colonel,  arrives  in  New  Zealand,  156;  pre- 
sents to,  159. 

Wellington  Settlement,  arrival  of  settlers  at,  162  ;  illegal 
proceedings  at.  163  ;  position  of  the  settlers,  239 ;  ac- 
count of,  290 ;  hamlets  connected  with  293 ;  earthquake 
at  (1847),  326. 

Western  Pacific,  islands  in  the,  384. 
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Africa,  slave  exportation  from  (1788 — 1847), 
Albany  Settlements,  formal ' 
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•  of,  170  ;  physical  features  of,  175  i 
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tukfpu,-«umof(1795),  31; 
red  to  the  Dutch  (1803),  38; 
.  station  at,  42 ;  British  fleet 


arrives  off,  43  ;  military  posts  established  along  the  fron- 
tier of,  53  ;  emancipation  of  slaves  in,  89;  arrival  of  a 
convict  sliip  at,  101  ;  bountlaries  and  area  of,  118  ;  coast- 
line of,  119;  mountain  ransjes  ol.  1 19  ;  rivers  and  streams 
in,  120;  divi-ion  of,  121;  climate  of,  133;  geology  and 
mineralogy  of,  1.14 ;  zoology  and  vegetation  of,  135  ; 
population  of,  137 ;  government  and  laws  of,  141 ; 
finances  of,  143 ;  expenditure,  banks,  and  public  com- 
panies of.  144;  commerce  and  shippins:  of,  145  :  agricul- 
tural produce  of,  146;  state  of  religion  in,  148;  Chiistian 
missions  in,  150 ;  political  and  commercial  value  of,  153. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  account  of,  193. 

Cape  Town,  orisiin  of,  6 ;  surrender  of,  to  the  English 
(1806),  45;  account  of,  122. 

Caymans  Islands,  account  of,  170. 

Christopher's,  .St..  or  St.  Kitt's  Island,  physical  features  and 
topography  of,  153;  geology,  population,  and  commerce 
of,  1.54. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  at  the  courts  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  2;  first  voyage  of  discovery  (1492),  3;  explora- 
tion of  the  Bahama  or  Lucayo  ishinds  bv,  5 ;  Cuba  i 
visited  by,  6 ;  constructs  a  fortress  at  Hayti,  8  ;  discovery 
of  Caribbee  islands  by,  9  ;  discovery  of  Jamaica,  Trini- 
dad, and  America  by  (14941,  12. 

Dominica,  discovery  and  history  of,  147 ;  physical  features 
and  topography  of,  148 ;   geology,   population,  finance,    ! 
and  commerce  of,  149. 

Dutch  settlers,  hardships  endured  bv  the,  7 ;  condition  of 
the  (1773),  20;  rebellion  of,  30;  victory  gained  by  the 
English  over  the,  44 ;  insurrection  of,  against  the  Bri- 
tish, 54. 

Gaika,  Lord  Charles  Somerset's  interview  with,  55  ;  trea- 
cherous attempt  to  seize,  69 ;  death  of,  65. 


Gambia,  British  settlements  at,  173 ;  topography,  climi 
and  diseases  of,  174  ;  government,  population,  and  tariff 
of,  175;  trade  of  the,  176. 

Gold  Coast  Settlements,  history  of,  186;  physical  features 
of  the,  192;  cUmate  and  government  of,  196;  religion, 
education,  revenue,  and  expenditure  of,  197  ;  commerce 
of,  198. 

Graham's  Town,  Kafirs  attaclc,  56  i  account  of,  127. 

Grenada,  history  of,  130 ;  physical  features  and  topography 
of,  132  ;  population,  government,  and  commerce  of,  133; 
present  state  of,  134. 

Helena,  St.,  discovery  and  history  of,  207  ;  physical  aspect 
and  geology  of,  207  ;  climate,  population,  and  revenue  of, 
208 ;  criminals  sent  to,  as  free  colonists,  13. 

Hintza,  proceedings  of,  78  ;  massacre  of,  80. 

Honduras,  history  of,  165;  topography,  geology,  and  climate 
of,  167 ;  population,  government,  religion,  and  com- 
merce of,  168. 

Hottentots,  hostilities  against  the  (1659),  11;  proceedings 
of,  61 ;  partial  defection  of  the  (1851),  112. 

Isles  de  Loss,  account  of,  176. 

Jamaica,  history  of,  IS  ;  occupation  of,  by  the  Spaniards 
(1509),  19;  character  and  fate  of  the  aborigines  of,  20 ; 
British  conquest  of,  21  ;  formation  of  a  civil  government 
at,  22 ;  number  of  slaves  introduced  into,  25 ;  state  of 
(1722),  26:  slave  insurrections  in  (1760),  27;  slave  laws 
of  (1774),  28 ;  miserable  prospects  of  the  planters  of,  29 ; 
last  Maroon  war  in,  32  ;  establishment  of  Christian  mis- 
sions in,  34;  slave  insurrection  in  (1831-'2),  41;  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  the  slaves  in,  46 ,  ruined  condition  of  the 
planters  of,  52 ;  flogging  of  women  practised  in  (1S36), 
61 ;  compensation  received  by  the  slaveholders  of,  65  ; 
position  of,  at  period  of  final  emancipation,  69;  present 
condition  and  difficulties  of,  71;  physical  features  of,  72; 
harbours,  rivers,  and  mountains  of,  73 ;  chief  towns  of, 
75  ;  negro  or  free  villages  of,  85  ;  geology  of,  87  ;  mine- 
ralogy and  climate  of,  88 ;  health  of  the  inhabitants  of, 
91 ;  population  of,  92  ;  state  of  religion  in,  97  ;  educa- 
tion and  crime  in,  99  ;  government  of,  100  ;  finances  of, 
102;  commerce  of,  105  ;  defective  agricultural  system  of, 
109  ;  wants  and  prospects  of,  110. 

Kafirland,  restored  to  the  Kafirs  (1836),  90;  British  inva- 
sion of,  95  ;  topography  of,  130. 

Kafirs,  origin  of  the,  25  ;  genealogy  of  the  principal  chiefs 
of  the,  26 ;  early  intercourse  between  Dutch  and,  27  ; 
commencement  of  the  war  between  Dutch  and,  28 ;  in- 
termarriage of,  with  Europeans,  29  ;  prospects  of  the 
(1789J,  50  ;  expulsion  of,  from  the  Zuurveld,  51 ;  hos- 
tilities against  (1834),  69;  invasion  of  (1834),  74;  hospi 
tality  of,  77  ;  Fingoes  plunder  and  abandon  the,  79 ; 
overtures  of  peace  made  to  (1835),  81  ;  restitution  of 
territory  to  the,  85;  revenue  derived  from  the  (1S48\ 
102;  war  between  the  British  and  (1851),  111 ;  parlia- 
mentary evidence  in  favour  of  the,  115  ;  estimated  num- 
ber of,  139  ;  character,  habits,  and  customs  of,  140. 
Kat  River  Settlement,  formation  of,  68;  unjust  treatment 

ofthe  burghers  of,  100;  breaking  up  of  (1851),  113. 
Kingston  City,  Jamaica,  account  of,  77. 
Liberia,  Republic  of,  198. 

Lucia  (St.)  Islands,  history  of,  121;  topography,  geology, 
and  climate  of,  124  ;  pojiulation  and  government  of,  125  ; 
progress  and  condition  of,  126. 


Macartney,  Earl,  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  31  ;  boundaries  fixed  by,  33. 

Macomo;  expulsion  of,  from  the  Kat  River,  65 ;  sues  for 
peace,  97. 

M'Carthv,  Sir  Charles,  appointed  to  the  command  of  Gold 
Coast  Castle,  188  ;  defeat  and  death  of  (1824),  189. 

Montserrat,  physical  features,  population,  and  commerce 
of,  150. 

Mosquito  TeiTitory,  account  of,  169. 

Na]iier,  Sir  George,  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  92. 

Natal,  history  of,  154 ;  physical  features  of,  157 ;  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  divisions  of,  158 ;  climate,  popula- 
tion, and  government  of,  160;  revenue,  expenditure, 
commerce,  and  religion  of,  162 ;  state  and  prospects  of, 
163. 

Nevis  Island,  history,  aspect,  and  topography  of,  151 ; 
population  of,  152. 

Orange  Kiver,  account  of,  121. 

Port  "Royal  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (1692),  24  ;  ac- 

Redonda  Island,  account  of,  151. 

Riebeeck,  Jan  van,  disgraceful  proposition  of,  9 ;  severity 
of,  14. 

Sandilli,  deposition  of  (1850),  109 ;  attempt  to  capture,  110. 

Sierra  Leone,  origin  and  history  of,  177  ;  topography  of, 
179  ;  geology,  soil,  climate,  and  diseases  of,  180  ;  popula- 
tion of  (1851),  181;  government  and  religion  of,  183; 
education,  crime,  revenue,  and  commerce  of,  184 ;  pro- 
duce, live  stock,  and  fisheries  of,  185. 

Slave  Trade,  commencement  of  the  African,  165  ;  efforts  of 
abolitionists  against,  168 ;  abolition  of  the  British,  169 ; 
horrors  of  the,  170;  expenditure  for  the  suppression  of 
the,  172. 

Smith,  Sir  Harry,  appointed  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  100;  interview  of,  with  the  Gaika  chiefs,  101; 
assumption  of  the  Orange  River  sovereignty  by  (1848), 
105 ;  visit  ot,  to  the  Griquas,  106. 

South  Africa,  leading  features  of,  117;  missionary  labours 
in,  149. 

Stockenstrom,  Landdrost,  massacre  of,  by  the  Kafirs,  52. 

Tobago,  history  of,  134;  topography,  geology,  climate,  and 
population  of,  135;  religion,  education,  and  commerce 
of,  136. 

Trinidad,  history  of,  136  ;  aspect,  coast  line,  and  topogra- 
phy of,  139  ;  geology,  climate,  and  population  of,  141 ; 
government,  education,  and  commerce  of,  142. 

Uitenhage  District,  formation  of,  41 ;  account  of,  128. 

Vincent,  St.,  position  and  history  of,  127 ;  physical  features 
and  topography  of,  128;  geology,  climate,  and  popula- 
tion of,  129 ;  commerce  of,  130. 

Virgin  Islands,  account  of,  156. 

West  India  Islands,  extermination  of  natives  of,  by  the 
Spaniards,  14 ;  history  of,  15 ;  rise  and  progress  of  British 
power  in,  16;  area,  occupation,  and  possession  of,  17; 
tabular  view  of  the,  183  ;  great  increase  of  commerce 
with  the,  184;  Christian  mission  in,  185;  requirements 
for  the,  188. 

Western  Africa,  European  possessions  in,  164;  population 
of,  199;  rise  and  progress  of  church  mission  in,  200; 
commerce  of,  203 ;  production  of,  204 :  prospects  of 
(1852),  205. 
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Afghanistan,  condition  of,  433 ;  proceedings  of  the  Eng- 
lish in,  438 ;  evacuation  of,  445  ;  rivers  in,  478 ;  table- 
lands of,  480  ;  climate  of,  490. 

Ahalya  Bye,  self-immolation  of  the  daughter  of,  391 ;  suc- 
cessful administration  of,  392  ;  death  of,  392. 

Akber,  Emperor,  accession  of  (1556),  107;  conquers  and 
despoils  Chittore,  HI ;  character  of,  116;  death  of,  116. 

Alexander  crosses  the  Hellespont  to  invade  Asia,  21  ; 
campaign  of,  in  Afghanistan,  27  ;  battle  between,  and 
the  Indian  king  Porus,  30 ;  descent  of  the  Indus  com- 
menced by,  32  ;  death  of,  36. 

Alighur,  battle  of,  396. 

Amherst,  Lord,  appointed  governor-general  of  British 
India,  422  ;  returns  to  England,  428. 

Assaye,  battle  of,  395. 

Auckland,  Lord,  administration  of,  431 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 483. 

Aurungzebe,  East  India  Company  commence  hostilities 
against  (1686),  221 ;  European  guarantee  against  piracy, 
227. 

Bengal,  commencement  of  trade  with,  212 ;  defeat  of  Dutch 
armament  in,  288  ;  state  of  (1764),  299;  English  assume 
the  dewannee  of,  303 ;  mutiny  of  officers  at,  306 ;  awful 
famine  in,  310  ;  state  of  the  civil  service  in,  322 ;  state  of 
religion  in,  616. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  administration  of,  428 ;  subju- 
gates Coorg,  429 ;  resignation  of,  431. 

Bhurtpoor,  siege  of  fortress  of,  426 ;  capture  of,  427 ;  ac- 
count of,  4827 

Bombay,  ceded  to  England,  216;  English  soldiers  mutiny 
at,  220  ;  history  of  (1772),  340 ;  account  of,  481 ;  state  of 
religion  in,  516;  commerce  of,  556. 

British  India,  area  and  population  of,  2  ;  table-lands  of, 
479  ;  slavery  in,  508  ;  table  of  distances  between  different 
places  in,  662. 

Burmah,  war  with,  468. 

Cabool,  occupation  of,  436;  English  force  beleagured  in 
cantonments  of,  441 ;  fatal  retreat  of  English  troops  from, 
442 ;  destruction  of  the  bazaar  and  mosque  of,  448. 

Calcutta,    English    settlement  formed   at,   224 ;    Surajah 


Dowlah  besieges,  [272 ; 

273  ;  supreme  court  of,  337 ; 

tion  of,  654. 

Candahar,  capture  of,  113 ;  finally  regained  by  Persia,  131 ; 
kingdom  of,  founded  (1747),  172. 

Clive,  Robert,  character  and  exploits  of,  258;  occupation 
and  defence  of  Arcot  by,  264 ;  city  of  Dupleix  levelled  by, 
266 ;  enormous  sums  obtained  by,  281 ;  resignation  oU 
288  ;  second  administration  of,  302  ;  mercenary  conduct 
of,  306 ;  returns  to  England,  39. 

Coruwallis,  Marquis,  appointed  governor-general  of  India, 
366  ;  lays  siege  to  Bangalore,  369  ;  capture  of  Saven- 
droog,  &c.,  by,  370  ;  makes  war  on  Tippoo  Sultaun,  369; 
close  of  administration  of,  374 ;  second  administration  of, 
405;  death  of,  406. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  administration  of,  466 ;  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 469. 

Delhi,  ancient  history  of,  72 ;  Mahrattas  advance  to  the 
gates  of,  162 ;  massacre  at,  165 ;  departure  of  Nadir 
Shah  from,  167  ;  intrigues  of  the  court  of,  171. 

Dutch,  progress  of,  in  the  East  Indies,  206 ;  cruelties  of  the, 
at  Amboyna,  209 ;  English  driven  by,  from  Spice  Island 
to  India,  211 ;  Cromwell  compels  compensation  from, 
215  ;  Indian  settlements  of  the  (1707),  233. 

East  India  Companies,  union  of  Dutch,  196 ;  treaty  be- 
tween Dutch  and  English,  207  ;  hostility  of  rival  English, 
22S ;  union  of  rival  English,  230 ;  proceedings  of  the 
(Jstend,  241 ;  formation  of  the  Swedish,  242  ;  Danish  and 
French,  245." 

East  India  Company  incorporated  (1600),  200 ;  first  fleet 
sails  from  Torbay,  202  ;  result  of  first  expedition  of,  203 ; 
bribery  practised  by,  226;  system  of,  in  early  part  of 
18th  century,  237  ;  first  parliamentary  interference  with, 
309  ;  distressed  state  of  (1772),  312. 


house  of,  70 ;  capture  of,  435. 
Gwalior,  capture  of,  452. 
Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  appointed  governor-general  of  India, 

453 ;  returns  to  England,  455. 


u  I  ..I  wim  1  mius    ,j)     LlDVL  of  thu  ad- 
oM  ;  returns  to  liuglaml,  ooj  ,  impeach- 
ment of,  365  ,  death  of,  366 

Himilaya  Mountains,  ehmate  of,  4S9 

Huraayun,  Portuguese  assist  Bahadur  against,  85  ;  wan- 
derings of,  87  ;  conquers  Cahool  and  Candahar,  91 ;  cha- 
racter and  death  of,  92. 

Hyder  Ali,  first  appearance  and  career  of,  285 ;  conquests 
of,  317 ;  dictates  a  peace  to  the  English  at  Madras,  319  ; 
invasion  of  the  Carnatic  by  (17S0),''3o2  ;  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
defeats,  351 ;  death  of,  356. 

India,  tabular  view  of  the  tributary  and  protected  states  of, 
5;  ancient  history  of,  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  13; 
history  of,  from  the  Greek  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion, 
37 ;  history  of,  to  British  epoch,  51 ;  Arab  invasions  of 
Western  (a.d.  699—710),  56 ;  extinction  of  Arab  power 
in,  58 ;  Persians,  under  Nadir  Shah,  invade,  164  ;  ter- 
mination of  Mohammedan  power  in,  179 ;  Portuguese  voy- 
age to,  182;  Portuguese  warfare  in  India  (1545),  191;  the 
"holy  Inquisition"  in,  193;  decline  of  Portuguese  power 
in,  194  i  rise  of  Dutch  power  in,  195  ;  rise  of  English  power 
in,  196 ;  first  English  expedition  to,  199;  first  English  church 
erected  in,  232  J  position  of  Danes,  French,  and  English 
in,  234 ;  condition  of  (1740— 1745),  248  ;  principal  states  of, 
249;  struggle  for  supremacy  in,  between  England  and 
France,  253  ;  French  power  at  its  height  in,  263  ;  treaty 
between  French  and  English  in,  269 ;  extinction  of  French 
power  in,  2S6  ;  confederacy  of  native  powers  of,"  against 
English,  351;  condition  of  (1798),  375;  extension  of 
British  power  in,  386;  estabb'shment  of  "overland 
route "  to,  430  ;  chronological  list  of  thp  prinfinnl  b:\ttles 
and  sieges  by  the  English  in  (1751— 1^  J'.  1  ■  '-  t'i|Hj- 
graphy  of,  464 ;  extent,  position,  aiul  .  im- 

tainsin,466;  rivers  and  streams  ol ,  1 7 -      i  .       ni-s 

of,  481;  climate  of,  486;  tempenitur.  ni.  i-  i;  ^.,  nlniiy 
of,  492;  mineralogy  of,  496;  population  of,  VM  ;  aborigi- 
nal races  of,  505  ;  prosperity  of,  in  past  ages,  508  ;  state 
of  religion  in,  510  ;  ecclesiastical  establishments  in,  616  ; 
educational  state  of,  519 ;  newspaper  press  in,  522 ; 
amount  and  nature  of  crime  in,  525  ;  civil  government  of, 
528 ;  modes  of  administering  justice  in,  533 ;  military 
forces  in,  536  ;  protected  states  and  tributary  princes  of, 
539 ;  revenue  and  expenditure  of,  540 ;  banks  of,  542  ; 
commerce  of,  543 ;  present  condition  of  (1855),  546 ; 
physical  aspect  of  districts  and  provinces  of,  558;  har- 
bours on  the  coast  of,  560 ;  coins,  weights,  i  ' 
of,  564. 

Indo-Mohamraedan  dynasties  (1001—1760),  180. 

JugduUuck  Pass,  massacre  of  English  troops  in,  443. 

Lake,  General,  captures  Delhi,  390  ;  defeats  Mahrattas  at 
Laswarree,  397  ;  besieges  Bhurtpoor,  401. 

Machnaghtcn,  Sir  William,  proceedings  of,  438 ;  murder 
of,  441. 

Madras,  II    'I  'i       •imcnt  formed  at,  213;  protestant 

ccclc-i,  !!  lit  at,   236;    capture  of  by  the 

Freni  h     , ,  I     ,  ...  H    inrcd  to  the  English,  257  ;  Lally 
attempts  u,  l.^..;i^i,  .lil ;  Tippoo  menaces,  318;  history 
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death  of,  410. 
I    1 1 1 1     declares  war  with  the 
11  uv  of  Hastings,413;  marches 
'3  ,  resignation  of,  422. 
Mohamnii  (1    the  laUe   piophet,  proceedings  of,  52;  death 

of  •)4 
Mookdce,  battle  of,  4j4 
Mysoor,  condition  of  (1740— '45),  252;  invasion  of  (1799), 

'379 ;  Hindoo  dynasty  of,  partially  restored,  384. 
Nepaul,  invasion  of,  412. 

North-western  provinces,  land,  revenue,  area,  and  popula- 
tion of,  652. 
Nour-Mahal,  history  of,  121 ;  made  empress,  122. 
Paniput,  battle  of  (1526),  81 ;  battle  of  (1556),  108. 
Pindarries,   irruptions  of  the,  414;   retreat  of,  416;   sup- 
pression of,  420. 
Punj.ab,  war  in  the,  454 ;  annexation  of  the,  456. 
Rohillas,  English  troops  hired  to  exterminate,  329. 
Scindo,  iniijin  and  position  of  the  Ameers  of,  449  ;  annexa- 
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lay 
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1  Ldiugs  and  progress  of,  142 ;  assassina- 
tiiMi  ol  Atsu'il  Khan  by,  143  ;  plunder  of  Surat  by,  144 ; 
entrapped  by  the  emperor  Aurungzebe,  and  escapes,  145; 
again  plunders  Surat,  146 ;  death  of,  148 ;  acquisitions 
and  character  of,  148. 

Shore,  Sir  J.,  appointed  governor-general  of  India,  374; 
resignation  of,  375. 

Sobraon,  battle  of,  455. 

Southern  India,  states  of,  in  the  18th  century,  270. 

Surajah  Dowlah,  accession  of,  271 ;  proceedings  of,  273 ; 
treaty  between  English  and,  274 ;  English  join  Meer 
Jafiier  against,  276 ;  defeat  and  flight  of,  278 ;  murder 
of,  282. 

Suttee,  abolition  of,  428. 

Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  invasion  of  India  by,  77 ;  cruelties 
of,  78. 

Tippoo  Sultaun,  character  of,  367  ;  Bednore  recovered  by, 
3.58;  peace  signed  with  (1784),  ooH  ;  immense  destruc- 
tion of  life  li\ .   : '.  ;  r..ii:.i!   1  n  :tj,Mii>t,  368;  makes 
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Aden»  history  of,  43 ;  English  intercourse  with,  45  ;  an- 
nexation of  by  the  British,  47  ;  physical  aspect  of,  49  ; 
geology,  climate,  and  diseases  of,  51  ;  shipping  and  com- 
merce of,  52 ;  important  political  position  of,  53  ;  imports 
and  exports  of,  54. 

Borneo,  history  of,  76 ;  establishment  of  British  influence  in, 
77 ;  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  in,  79. 

Brooke,  Sir  James,  appointed  governor  of  Labuan,  77  ;  in- 
quiry into  the  conduct  of,  80;  proceedings  of,  against 
pirates,  84 ;  accused  of  oppression  and  misgovernment,  S4. 

Buddhism,  falsity  of,  23  ;  influence  of,  24. 

Cephalonia,  history  of,  145;  physical  aspect  of,  146;  har- 
bour of,  147  J  geology,  climate,  and  productions  of,  148. 

Cerigo  Island,  account  of,  153. 

Ceylon,  history  of,  1 ;  ancient  ruins  in,  2 ;  Portuguese 
first  visit  to  (1505),  3  ;  Dutch  and  Kandians  expel  Por- 
tuguese from,  4 ;  British  expel  Dutch  from,  5 ;  estab- 
lishment of  British  power  in,  7  ;  rendered  independent 
of  Indian  government,  8  ;  area  and  physical  features  of, 
14 ;  mountains,  towns,  and  fortresses  of,  15 ;  military 
posts,  roads,  and  bridges  of,  16 ;  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
soil  of,  17 ;  climate  of,  18  ;  population  of,  19 ;  state  of 
religion  in,  25 ;  education  and  government  of,  26 ; 
finances,  tariflf,  and  trade  of,  27  ;  commerce  and  products 
of,  28  ;  pearl  fishery  on  the  coast  of,  29 ;  zoology  and 
resources  of,  30. 

Chusan,  fitness  of,  for  a  British  station,  72. 

Colombo,  fort  built  at,  3  ;  capture  of,  by  the  Dutch,  4  j  oc- 
cupation of,  by  the  English,  5  ;  account  of,  15. 

Corfu,  history  of,  131;  position,  area,  and  aspect  of,  133; 
harbour  and  city  of,  134  •  rivers,  fountains,  and  lakes  of, 
135;  geology  of,  136;  climate  and  diseases  of,  137  ;  pro- 
ductions of,  138  ;  population  of  139 ;  state  of  religion  in. 


Diego  Garcia  Island,  account  of,  42. 

Gibraltar,  early  histor-y  of,  87  ;  attack  of  French  and 
Spaniards  on,  89  ;  Philip  of  Spain  seeks  possession  of, 
90  ;  siege  and  bombardment  of,  91 ;  triumphant  close  of 
British  defence  of,  94 ;  physical  aspect  of,  97  ;  descrip- 
tion of  town  of,  99  ;  geology  of,  102 ;  climate  and  diseases 
of,  103 ;  natural  productions  of,  104 ;  population  and 
commerce  of,  105. 

Gozo  Island,  account  of,  120. 

Hong-Kong,  locality  and  physical  aspect  of,  63 ;  cause  of 
disease  in,  64 ;  dreadful  climate  of,  &o  ;  population  of,  67 ; 
financial  view  of,  69 ;  commerce  of,  71. 

Heligoland,  area  and  population  of,  157. 

Ionian  Islands,  history  of,  130 ;  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  of,  140  ;  government  of,  154 ;  laws  and 
revenue  of,  1.55  ;  manufactures  of,  156. 

Ithaca,  or  Thiaki,  account  of,  152. 

Kandy,  British  intercourse  with,  6 ;  disastrous  invasion  of, 
by  the  British,  9  ;  massacre  of  the  British  troops  at,  10 ; 
permanent  occupation  of,  by  the  British,  11;  rebellion 
against  the  British  in,  12. 

Labuan,  history  and  population  of,  73  ;  government,  re- 
venue, and  trade  of,  74. 

Malacca,  position  and  history  of,  58;  aspect,  population, 
and  productions  of,  59  ;  commerce  of,  60. 

Mahe  Island,  account  of,  41. 

Malta,  area  and  history  of,  106;  bravely  defended  against 
Turks,  109  ;  Buonaparte's  treacherous  seizure  of,  113 
becomes  a  British  dependency,  115;  physical  aspect  ■ 
116;  ports  and  fortifications  of,  117;  geology  of,  121 
climate  and  productions  of,  123 ;  population  of,  124 
religion  and  education  of,  126;  government  and 
of,  127  ;  commerce  and  political  position  of,  129. 

Maura,  Santa,  account  of,  150. 


Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  discovery  and  history  of,  SI ; 
French  occupation  of  the  (1715),  32  ;  revolutionary  state 
of  the,  33 ;  conquest  of,  by  England  (1810),  34  ;  physical 
aspect  of,  34 ;  ports  of,  35  ;  geology  of,  36  ;  climate  of, 
37  ;  population  of,  38 ;  state  of  religion  and  education 
in,  39  ;  revenue,  produce,  and  commerce  of,  40. 

Paxo  Island,  account  of,  153. 

Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  physical  aspect  of,  56  ; 
climate,  geology,  and  vegetation  of,  57 ;  zoology  and 
population  of,  58. 

Sarawak,  account  of,  77 :  prospects  of,  85. 


Seychelles,  or  Mah6  Islands,  position  and  history  of,  41 ; 

productions  of,  42. 
Singapore,  history  of,  60 ;  aspect,  climate,  and  geology  of, 

61 ;  population  and  commerce  of,  62. 
Singhalese,  appearance  and  character  of,  21. 
Torrington,  Viscount,  appointed  governor  of  Ceylon,   12 ; 

explanation  of,  13. 
Trincomalee,  surrender  of  the  fortress  of,  5 ;  account  of,  16. 
Valelta,  La,  capital  of  Malta,  founded,  HI ;  account  of,  118. 
Zante,  physical  aspect  of,  149 ;    geology  and  productions 

of,  150. 
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